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- Biography of a Nation of Joiners 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER? 


T first thought it seems paradoxical that.a country famed for being in- 
dividualistic should provide the world’s greatest example of joiners. 
How this came about is the object of this sketch, but the illusion of paradox 
„may be dispelled at once. To Americans individualism has meant, not the 
individual’s independence of other individuals, but his and their freedom 
from governmental restraint. Traditionally, the people have tended to mini- 
mize collective organization as represented by the state while exercising the 
largest possible liberty in forming their own voluntary organizations. This 
‘conception of a political authority too weak to interfere with men’s ordinary 
pursuits actually created the necessity for self-constituted associations to do 
things beyond the capacity of a single person, and by reverse effect the success 
of such endeavors proved a continuing argument against the growth of 
stronger government. The tendency was reinforced by the absence of fixed 
social classes. As Alexis de Tocqueville pointed out in the 1830's, men in 


“The author, a former president of the American Historical Association, is Francis Lee 
Higgir3on professor in Harvard University. 
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aristocratic countries do not have the same reason “to combine in order to 
act,” for “Every wealthy and powerful citizen constitutes the head. of a 
permanent and compulsory association, composed of all those who are de- 
pendent upon him, or whom he makes subservient to the execution of his. 
designs.” The “independent and feeble” citizens of a democratic nation, lack- - 
ing these advantages, must “learn voluntarily to help one another.”* 

The trend toward collective action began slowly in American history, but 
it gathered impetus as the years passed, new opportunities beckoned, ‘and 
people perceived the benefits to be gained. Each fresh application of the as- 
sociative principle opened the way for further ventures and at the same time 
helped to provide the needed experience. In the end, no department of 
human existence remained unaffected. Because the subject in its entirety is too 
vast for more than a bird's-eye view here, this discussion centers-upon volun- 
tary bodies of sizable membership, reasonably long duration, and fairly large 
territorial extent, and it proceeds by means of sampling rather than complete 
coverage. Even as so limited, the theme is inconveniently large, for it in- 
cludes incorporated as well as unincorporated groups, secret societies as well 
as open ones, organizat’ as for religious, economic, and political purposes 
as well as those sceking*humanitarian, cultural, and recreational ends. By a 
canon of humor the term “joiner” is generally restricted to a member of 
fraternal orders, but the fact is that this particular proclivity, far from being 
a unique development, was merely a somewhat belated manifestation of a 
spirit which had come to penetrate nearly every aspect of American life. 


I 


During the first century or more of the colonial period the people dis- 
played little aptitude for large co-operative undertakings. They had had scant 
experience in doing things collectively in Europe. Moreover, the population 
was small, towns were few, and communication was difficult. Nevertheless, . 
in one important phase of life, that of religion, the principle of association 
struck quick and effective root. In a majority of the colonies the settlers 
found they had not escaped the restrictions of an established church by re- 
moving to America, for in New England the dominant Puritans devised 
their own counterpart of the Old World system and in the Southern prov- 
inces the Anglicans transplanted the system existing at home. This union of 
church and state went hard with nonconformists, for these early Americans 
took their religion more seriously than has any later generation. Fortunately, 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Henry Reeve, trans., New York, 1900), 
Il, 115. 
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the field was open equally to all beliefs in the intermediate region—Pennsy]l- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and most of New York—and 
there the various groups operated on a basis of free association and self- 
support. Even in the colonies with official churches, the dissenters insisted 
upor setting up their own places of worship alongside those that were public- 
supported, though this subjected them to a species of double taxation. The 
plan of voluntarism: (or voluntaryism) as it was worked out in the different 
provinces amazed most onlookers from Europe, who could not understand 
why anyone should pay for the maintenance of religion when he was not 
obliged to. The colonists in organizing their own devotional societies in- 
stituted a system which would eventually prevail in all American denomina- 
tions. ) 

In other than spiritual concerns, however, men preferred to go their in- 
dividual ways. It was not until toward the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when towns had grown larger and more numerous, that people ventured 
somewhat timidly to extend the principle of voluntary group action to other 
interests. Associations for local civic purposes, though not unknown earlier, 
now assumed far greater prominence, as the caxegr of Philadelphia’s leading 
citizen bears witness. Benjamin Franklin, who ino many other ways fore- 
shadowed the modern American, qualifies further as an organizer and 
joiner. Besides forming the Junto, a secret club of artisans and tradesmen, 
he started a subscription library, an academy for the education of youth, and 
a volunteer company of fire fighters, and he also took part in founding a 
hospital and a fire-insurance company. In addition to these community ‘or- 
ganizations, he founded the American Philosophical Society, our oldest 
learned body, served for a time as provincial grand master of the Masons, 
and helped to promote a Western land company. 

For various reasons the larger-scale undertakings proved far less suc- 
cessful than the local ones. Distances between the principal towns were still 
great and communications slow; most persons viewed oath-bound lodges 
with distrust, if not alarm; and the British government was dubious as to 
the wisdom of encouraging Western colonization schemes. The American 
Philosophical Society, which aspired to an interprovincial membership, lan- 
guished for some years after its formation in 1743; and the Masonic order, 
introduced into the leading cities from England in the 1730's, excited public 
antagonism as being aristocratic in tendency and subversive of good morals. 
On one occasion the New York members were “complimented with Snow 
Balls and Dirt” while marching through the streets.” In Philadelphia popular 


2 Car! Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilderness (New York, 1938), p. 436. 
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anger over an apprentice’s death in a bogus initiation caused Masonic activi- 
ties to cease from 1738 to 1749.* The land company in which Franklin was 
active encountered intercolonial jealousies as well as ministerial objections 
and delays. Nevertheless this Vandalia project, as a profit-making scheme, 
bespoke a more natural interest of the times, as is shown by the fact that 
Franklin’s group was only one of many that were formed. Such under- 
takings had become possible as surplus capital increased in the colonial towns. 
Since the best coastal lands were now largely in private hands, men with 
money to invest looked to the untenanted tracts beyond the mountains, and 
a rising speculative fever caused them to league together in order to obtain 
governmental concessions. Beginning about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, various groups of provincials, some with English associates, organ- 
ized such enterprises as the Ohio Company, the Mississippi Company, the 
Illinois Company, the Wabash Land Company, and the Transylvania Com- 
pany.* Though none of these actually succeeded, the widespread interest they 
represented foreshadowed the future extension of the associative device to 
a wide diversity of capitalistic purposes. 

Considerably more effective were the colonists’ strivings for united political 
action. For this the home government was unwittingly responsible, for until 
the British authorities in the 1760’s and 1770’s adopted a policy of closer 
imperial control, political parties had been unknown on a continental scale 
and tended to be temporary even in the separate provinces. Now, alarmed by 
common fears of parliamentary taxation and threats to their trade, the people 
not only formed local groups of protest but also acted in concert with similar 
bodies in other colonies. These interprovincial alliances constituted the first 
national parties in American history. 

The Stamp Act emergency of 1764-66 produced a multifarious network 


of such agencies up and down the seaboard: merchants’ committees, active _- 


in stirring legislatures to opposition; secret mechanics’ organizations, which 
under the name of Sons of Liberty sometimes resorted to terroristic methods; 
and other bands of citizens who joined together to boycott British manu- 
factures. The Stamp Act Congress brought many of the leaders together for 
the first time face to face. As crisis piled upon crisis, these organs were 
supplemented by still others, notably the so-called committees of correspond- 
ence which in New England were appointed by town meetings but else- 
where emanated usually from unoflicial gatherings. When parliament em- 
barked upon drastic coercive proceedings after the Boston Tea Party, the 


3 Melvin M. Johnson, The Beginnings of Freemasonry in America (New York, 1924), 


pp. I9I-92, 205. 
4 See Shaw Livermore, Early American Land Companies (New York, 1939), passim. 
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patriots formed provincial congresses and conventions, and proceeded to 
assemble the First Continental Congress, which, though not avowedly or 
constitutionally a government, functioned like one, extending and rein- 
vigorating the committee system and adopting measures of economic opposi- 
tion which all persons must obey on pain of being publicly blacklisted. 
Through the associative process the insurgent elements thus reared a struc- 
ture which, as a Tory feelingly remarked, “takes the Government out of the 
hands of the Governour, Council, and General Assembly; and the execution 
of the laws out of the hands of the Civil Magistrates and Juries.”” Organized 
now from center to circumference, the patriot party presently unsheathed 
the sword against the British and eventually declared America's independ- 
ence. Under conditions of extreme provocation the people thus demonstrated 
their capacity for common action for political ends. 


Il 


In this ‘hesitant and halting way the colonial era saw the emergence of 
what was to become a dominant American trait. Prompted originally by a 
passion for liberty of worship, and for a long time going no further, the as- 
sociative impulse began to invade more mundane undertakings as the break 
with England approached. Though it achieved decisive results only in the 
realm of public affairs, the foundations were laid for future progress in other 
respects as well. National independence hastened these tendencies. The 
philosophy of natural rights underlying the Revolution exalted the individ- 
ual’s capacity to act for himself; the military struggle taught men from 
different sections valuable lessons in practical co-operation; the mounting 
sense of national consciousness suggested new vistas of achievement; and 
Britain was powerless to interpose a restraining hand. A little later, after 
a decade of political instability, the adoption of the Constitution stimulated 
still further applications of the collective principle. 

In the domain of spiritual concerns the complete divorce of church and 
state was now effected, first in the South and later in New England. Volun- 
tarism thus became the practice of all devotional associations. Jefferson’s 
famous Virginia statute of religious liberty affirmed that “the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind.”* Such denominations as had 
maintained Old World connections proceeded to sever them in order to 
reorganize upon a separate American basis. Moreover, many of the states 
enacted general laws specifically granting church groups equal opportunities 


5 New-York Gazetteer, Feb. 16, 1775. 
8 William W. Hening, comp., Statutes at Large of Virginia, XII, 86. 
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of incorporation—a foretaste of the system that the next generation would 
apply to business groups.’ A further innovation was the formation of 
benevolent societies, religious in inspiration but nonsectarian in personnel 
and direction. Profiting by British example, these creations, usually the out- 
growth of local bodies, labored to awaken an interest in Christianity beyond 
church circles and even beyond the United States.° The principal agencies 
were the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (1810), 
the American Bible Society (1816), the American Sunday School Union 
(1824), the American Tract Society (1825), and the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society (1826). While each of these organizations discharged a par- 
ticular function, all stood for a Biblical rather than a doctrinal approach to 
religion, and they preserved their independence of denominational inter- 
ference by maintaining financial self-sufficiency. This concern of the devout 
for the spiritually neglected was a halfway house to the humanitarian reform 
societies of the Jacksonian period. : 

Meanwhile, in the economic sphere, the associative spirit flowered in a 
profusion of local capitalistic enterprises, notably for building toll roads and 
establishing banks. The first agricultural improvement societies also made 
their appearance, some of them statewide in extent. Distances continued to 
emphasize restricted projects; yet, as in the case of religious benevolence, 
larger ones were also undertaken. With British oversight removed, aggressive 
men, sometimes employing unscrupulous methods, joined forces to secure 
from Congress or the state legislatures extensive land grants in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Such men as Manasseh Cutler of Massachusetts, Rufus Putnam 
of Connecticut, Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, and Patrick Henry of Vir- 
ginia participated in some of the earlier schemes. On its own motion the 
Federal government, utilizing powers derived from the newly ratified Con- 
stitution, incorporated a bank of the United States under private control, 
with branches in the leading seaboard cities; and in 1816, five years after 
the charter expired, Congress set up a Second United States Bank for a 
twenty-year period with a much larger capitalization. As yet, however, 
economic undertakings of interstate or national scope were the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The adoption of the Constitution unintentionally provided also a firmer 
basis for voluntary political associations. The Founding Fathers had thought 


oe S, Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations (Cambridge, 1917), 
I, 16-17. 

8 [James Walker], “Associations for Benevolent Purposes,” Christian Examiner, 11 (1825), 
241-52. See also Oliver W. Elsbree, The Rise of the Missionary Spirit in America, 1790-1815 
(Williamsport, 1928), and James O. Oliphant, “The American Missionary Spirit, 1828-1835,” 
Church History, VU (1938), 125-37. i 
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of parties as transitory combinations of legislators, coalescing and dissolving 
as new measures were considered, but the device of checks and, balances 
would have rendered such a system difficult, if not unworkable. The require- 
ment of electing the President, Senate, and House in three different ways 
entailed the danger that these organs of government would each go its sepa- 
rate way unless some voluntary agency unknown to the Constitution geared 
them together. To supply this unifying element the Federalist and Republican 
parties quickly took shape, the one looking to Hamilton and the other to 
Jefferson for inspiration. Thus were instituted those permanent groupings 
of voters which, as the suffrage was broadened, later generations would mold 
into even more powerful instruments of political action. 

The various extensions of collective enterprise during this first half- 
century of national independence did not go unchallenged by persons and 
groups who feared the effects upon either their own or the public welfare. 
Certain of the churches resented the encroaching activities of the benevolent 
societies “subject to no ecclesiastical responsibility, and adopting no formula 
of faith by which their religious tenets may be ascertained.”* These adjunct 
bodies were also charged with drying up sources of funds which might 
otherwise have replenished denominational coffers. The growing rift in the 
Presbyterian fold over the question of voluntary associations led directly to 
the great schism of 1837 between the Old School and New School contingents. 

Capitalistic associations aroused hostility because of the special legal 
advantages they enjoyed at the expense of possible competitors. Few colonial 
economic enterprises had been incorporated, not even the land companies. 
But now, enticed by new and more exciting prospects of profit, commercial 
groups turned increasingly to the legislatures for charters conferring such 
privileges as rights of way, limited liability for debts, and permanence of 
organization. To many persons the government’s action in bestowing exclu- 
sive favors seemed to ally it with the “large monied interests” and to violate 
the “natural and legal rights of mankind.”*° They saw no more reason for 
a union of business and state than of church and state. A Philadelphia 
pamphleteer in 1792, maintaining that wealth already wielded undue in- 
fluence, continued: “Laws, it is said, cannot equalize men,—no—but ought 
they, for that reason, to aggravate the inequality which they cannot cure? ... 
It is not the distinction of titles which constitutes an aristocracy; it is the 


° William W. Sweet, ed., The Presbyterians, 1783-1840 (New York, 1936), p. 829. See his 
Story of Religions in America (New York, 1930), pp. 368-72, for the attitude of Western 
aptists. 
10 Davis, Essays, II, 304, 305, quoting contemporary critics. 
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principle of partial association.”* Though some critics objected to any incor- 
poration at all, most wished to replace the practice of granting particular 
charters with a system of general incorporation open to all able to meet the 
specified conditions. In the national arena the dispute over corporate privi- 
leges centered in the struggle over chartering the First United States Bank. 
Behind the constitutional controversy lay deep-seated democratic objections 
to the establishment of a financial monopoly. The Supreme Court in the 
' Dartmouth College case (1819), while not passing upon the issue of equality 
of privilege, gave great impetus to the associative trend for a time by pro- 
mulgating the doctrine of the freedom of charters from later alteration by 
sole action of the lawmaking authority. 

Political associations also encountered opposition, with President Wash- 
ington particularly vocal on the subject. The Democratic Societies, which 
sprang up in most of the states during his second administration to agitate 
for popular rights and carry on pro-French propaganda, kindled his fears 
for the maintenance of orderly government. In denouncing to Congress the 
“self-created societies” that had instigated the Whisky Insurrection in western 
Pennsylvania his words were intended to apply equally to the Democratic 
clubs.* Returning to the theme in his Farewell Address, he specifically 
condemned “all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible 
character, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the 
regular deliberation and action of the constituted authorities.” Lest he be 
understood as not including political parties, he added, “In governments of 
a monarchical cast patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged.” 

Local social and literary clubs, on the other hand, excited little criticism, 
and even the Masonic fraternity seemed to have lived down its earlier un- 
popularity, though portents of future trouble appeared in the increasing 
strictures on its unorthodox religious ideals by church groups.** By contrast, 
a new national secret order, the Society of the Cincinnati, raised a whirlwind 
of wrath which the country did not soon forget. Formed in 1783 by Revolu- 
tionary officers on the basis of hereditary membership, the organization struck 
many as a potential military threat to the people’s freedom as well as the 


11 Ibid., Y, 440, quoting from Five Letters to the Yeomanry of the United States, probably 
by George Logan. 

12 See his Writings, ed. Worthington C. Ford (New York, 1889), XII, 454-55, 465~66. 

13 James D. Richardson, comp., Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, 1896- 
99), I, 163, 217, 219. The fullest account of the political clubs is Eugene P. Link, Democratic- 
Republican Societies (New York, 1942). 

14 Charles McCarthy, “The Antimasonic Party,” American Historical Association, Report for 
1902, I, 542~43; David M. Ludlum, Social Ferment in Vermont (New York, 1939), pp. 90-93. 
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scheme of an exclusive class to perpetuate a species of un-American nobility. 
The press volleyed against it, Rhode Island considered disfranchising persons 
who joined it, and the Massachusetts legislature proclaimed it “dangerous 
to the peace, liberty, and safety of the Union.”*" Such fears were doubtless 
hysterical, but the Cincinnati suffered a blight from which it did not recover 
until after the Civil War. Nor were the veterans of any of the intervening 
wars able to establish effective societies. 


iil 


Notwithstanding the occasional dikes of resistance the associative current 
steadily gathered momentum during the first half century of national inde- 
pendence. In the next generation it seemed to many to reach flood propor- 
tions. “In truth,” wrote William Ellery Channing as early as 1829, 
one of the most remarkable circumstances or features of our age is the energy 
with which the principle of combination, or of action by joint forces, by associated 
numbers, is manifesting itself. . . . Those who have one great object find one 


another out through a vast extent of country, join their forces, settle their mode of 
operation, and act together with the uniformity of a disciplined army.** 


Without a knowledge of these organizations, he said, one would fail to 
perceive the “most powerful springs” of social action. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
the Frenchman who visited the United States in 1831-32, quickly sensed their 
importance. “The power of association,” he noted in his diary, “has reached 
its uttermost development in America,” and as the luminous discussion in 
his published work shows, he marveled at “the extreme skill with which 
the inhabitants . . . succeed in proposing a common object to the exertions 
of a great many men, and in getting them voluntarily to pursue it.”** To 
posterity, of course, the accomplishments appear less impressive than to 
people at the time, who compared the situation with earlier America or with 
what they knew of Europe. 

What caused this passion for joining? Channing attributed it to the 
“immense facility given to intercourse by modern improvements, by in- 
creased commerce and travelling, by the post-office, by the steam-boat, and 

15 John B. McMaster, 4 History of the People of the United States (New York, 1883-1913), 
ý os on Associations” in W. E. Channing, Works (Boston, 1875), p. 139, an article 
which first appeared unsigned in the Christian Examiner, VII (1829), 105-40. Among others, 
Daniel Webster likewise held that the great characteristic of the age was that “public improve- 
ments are brought about by a voluntary association and combination.” Quoted in U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Report for 1866, p. 325. Harriet Martineau in Society in America (New 
York, 1837), Il, 299, praised the organizations for “mechanical objects” and for indoctrinating 


public opinion, but saw little good in those for moral self-improvement. 
17 George W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), p. 479; 


Tocqueville, Y, 191, 1, 114-15, 117-18, 127. 
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especially by the press,—by newspapers, periodicals, tracts, and other pub- 
lications.” And to these agencies, of course, were presently added the canal, 
the railroad, and the telegraph. Though physical distances grew constantly 
longer, new means of communication made them shorter. As Channing re- 
marked, “The grand manoeuvre to which Napoleon owed his victories—we 
mean the concentration of great numbers on a single point—is now placed 
within the reach of all parties and sects.”** But the will to make use of these 
instrumentalities needs also to be accounted for, and here the explanation lies 
in certain other changes in American life. The rising importance of the plain 
people, symbolized in politics by Jackson's election as President, dramatized 
social and economic injustices hitherto unrecognized, and inspired the 
humane, and sometimes the victims themselves, to unite for correcting them. 
European example, especially that of England, also played a part, for in the 
Old World, too, a new tenderness was being shown for the underprivileged. 
Moreover, as cities increased both in number and size, voluntary effort could 
be more easily mobilized. People of kindred interests could be quickly as- 
. sembled, agitation organized, mass meetings held, committees put to work. 
And besides being centers of surplus enthusiasm, cities were centers of 
surplus capital, supplying the principal financial sinews for joint under- 
takings whether to reinforce or modify the existing order. 

Nowhere were the results more striking than in the field of humanitarian 
reform. The earlier concern for bruised and neglected souls now widened 
to take in bruised and neglected minds and bodies. Christian altruism com- 
bined with democratic idealism to produce what seemed to the ill-disposed 
an interferiority complex. Typical of the new creations were the American 
Temperance Society (1826), the American Peace Society (1828), the General 
Union for Promoting the Christian Observance of the Sabbath (1828), the 
American Lyceum Association (1831), the American Anti-Slavery Society . 
(1833), and the American and Foreign Sabbath Union (1842). If to these 
national bodies be added countless smaller ones devoted to such aims as im- 
proving penal methods, advancing the cause of public education, and re- 
deeming “Females who have Deviated from the Paths of Virtue,” one can 
understand Orestes A. Brownson’s sour comment: “Matters have come to 
such a pass, that a peaceable man can hardly venture to eat or drink, or to 
go to bed or to get up, to correct his children or to kiss his wife, without 
obtaining the permission and direction of some moral . . . society.” ° 

18 Channing, p. 139. 

19 Quoted in Arthur M. Schlesinger, jr., Orestes A. Brownson (Boston, 1939), p. 80. The 


best general account of these early reform organizations is Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment 
(Minneapolis, 1944). 
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Since every reform association bespoke a minority opinion, it had to 
devise means to persuade or frighten the majority into adopting the desired 
course of action. For this purpose the crusading groups borrowed and im- 
proved upon the methods already developed by the nonsectarian benevolent 
societies. The procedure quickly became standardized. Ás described by a 
contemporary, the first step was to choose an “imposing” designation for the 
organization; next “a list of respectable names must be obtained, as members 
and patrons”; then “a secretary and an adequate corps of assistants must 
be appointed and provided for from the first fruits of collections; a band of 
popular lecturers must be commissioned, and sent forth as agents on the 
wide public; the press with its many-winged messengers, is put in opera- 
tion”; finally, “subsidiary societies are multiplied over the length and breadth 
.of the land.”*" In structure the reform movements resembled the Federal 
political system, with local units loosely linked together in state branches 
and these in turn sending representatives to a national body. By 1835 the 
1,200,000 members of the American Temperance Society were distributed in 
8,000 local affiliates with an over-all organization in every state but one.” 
Two years later the American Anti-Slavery Society, whose constituency was 
in fact strictly Northern, had grown to more than a thousand local groups 
and seven state associations. In addition, both of these bodies (and the 
American Peace Society as well) maintained youth auxiliaries and separate 
branches for women. 

To carry on their work effectively the humanitarian societies required 
funds as well as moral zeal. For example, the American Anti-Slavery Society 
between 1836 and 1840 reported an annual revenue of from $26,000 to $50,000, 
not counting the receipts of affiliates. As in the case of kindred organiza- 
tions, this financial support came partly from membership dues and from 
collections at public gatherings, partly from large and small gifts and 
bequests, and partly from the sale of publications. Publication activities, how- 
ever, were designed less to raise money than to supplement oral propaganda. 
Every reform group fathered weekly or monthly periodicals, distributed 
reports of its annual conventions, and issued great quantities of leaflets and 
pamphlets, including fiction, songbooks, almanacs, and cartoons or “pic- 
torial representations.” In the single year 1840-41 the American Temperance 
Union circulated 433,000 pieces of printed matter and in the three preceding 
years the American Anti-Slavery Society sent out 796,000. Another practice 
was to pelt the government with memorials. The abolitionists’ persistence 


20 Calvin Colton, Protestant Jesuitism (New York, 1836), pp. 53-54. 
21 The statistics regarding reform societies are derived from the appropriate annual reports. 
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in petitioning the House of Representatives led that body to adopt a “gag 
rule” whose repeal ex-President John Quincy Adams finally accomplished 
in 1844 after a historic eight-year battle. 

With varying effect the reformers also enlisted the support of church, 
school, and stage. At one juncture more than a thousand ministers agreed 
to preach annual peace sermons; efforts were made to insert favorable matter 
in textbooks; and such plays as Uncle Tom's Cabin and Ten Nights in a 
Bar-room swayed countless thousands. Use was also made of symbols and 
ceremonials. Olive Leaf Circles attracted female foes of war, Cold Water 
Armies recruited children fighters against the “Demon Rum,” and for nearly 
everybody bazaars, parades, banners, and badges mixed fun with serious 
purpose. So successfully did these pioneer reformers develop the techniques 
of propaganda that later generations have been able to contribute little be- 
yond taking advantage of new technological devices such as the movies and 
the radio. The South for the most part remained immune to the agitation, 
fearing lest the institution of slavery perish in an assault on other social 
abuses. 

Some reformers, impatient of gaining their ends through the slow process 
of persuasion, ventured to try out their ideas in experimental communities 
away from the haunts of men, Others, equally ardent but more practical- 
minded, endeavored to dragoon the unconvinced into conformity through 
legislative coercion. This helps to explain the interest in petitions and also 
the greater attention to lobbying. One wing of the abolitionists, discarding 
halfway measures, launched the Liberty party. The increasing resort to 
political methods was a natural consequence of the swift spread of maa- 
hood suffrage in the generation before the Civil War. Parties themselves 
were transformed by the admission to the polls of the hitherto unenfran- 
chised. Political chieftains learned to regiment the vastly enlarged electorate 
and to please and influence the mass mind. As means to this end, these years 
marked the extension of the spoils system to the Federal government, the 
growth of party machines, and the introduction of national nominating con- 
ventions and of political platforms. Campaign appeals were increasingly di- 
rected at people’s emotions rather than at their reason. The voter was ncw 
attracted by such partisan symbols as the log cabin (in which William Henry 
Harrison was alleged to reside), by torchlight processions, and by slogans like 
“Fifty-four-forty or fight!” It is evident that political associations learned 
much from the example of the humanitarian associations. 

The increased democratic emphasis in politics also facilitated the adoption 
of the principle of impartiality in granting incorporation rights to capitalistic 
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associations. In the national arena President Jackson waged victorious battle 
against renewing the exclusive privileges of the Second United States Bank, 
while in the states his followers and sympathizers warred unceasingly to 
abolish “any and all monopolies by legislation.”** Others supported the 
proposal in order to assure their equality with competitors in taking advan- 
tage of the vastly expanding opportunities in transportation, manufacturing, 
and finance. As a result, legislature after legislature provided for establishing 
corporations by general law instead of by special act, a third of the states 
anchoring the requirement in their constitutions.” Though many businesses 
continued to operate as unchartered associations, the legal machinery now 
existed for that vast growth of corporate enterprise which was eventually 
to dominate the American scene. The practice of obtaining a charter in a 
lax state in order to do business in stricter ones belongs to that later time. 
- With far less approval from the commercial classes, indeed against their 
active resistance, the rapid growth of industry begot a new type of organiza- 
tion, the trade union, which had long been struggling for birth. Wage 
earners, confronted with conditions of employment that prevented decency 
of living, resorted to united action in self-defense. Combining here and there 
in local crafts, they soon established nation-wide unions in some trades, and 
from 1834 to 1837 they succeeded in maintaining a national labor federation. 
At the peak of success, in 1836, the total membership in the five principal 
cities approximated three hundred thousand distributed in one hundred and 
sixty local unions.”* Though the movement suffered severe setbacks and 
gained only a wavering tolerance of the courts, it nevertheless exemplified 
the special techniques thac later set it apart from all other kinds of collective 
undertakings: the strike, the boycott, the sympathetic strike, picketing, the 
closed shop, and the trade agreement. As yet, however, labor’s future in the 
family of voluntary associations seemed far from clear. 

The zeal for joining also affected professional and intellectual workers. 
Here the motive was less economic—though the regulation of fees was some- 
times one of the objects—than to improve common standards, foster research, 
and disseminate knowledge through meetings and publications. These as- 
sociations differed from the older American Philosophical Society in not 


22 The phrase is quoted from a “Declaration of Principles” in Fitzwilliam Byrdsall, The 
History of the Loco-foco or Equal Rights Party (New York, 1842), p. 39. See also Carl Russell 
Fish, The Rise of the Common Man (New York, 1927), pp. 50-61. 

23 Theodore G. Gronert, The Corporation in the State Constitutional Conventions of 1835- 
1860 (Fayetteville, 1924). “The North is indebted for its great wealth and prosperity to the 
readiness with which it forms associations for all industrial and commercial purposes,” wrote 
George Fitzhugh in Sociology for the South (Richmond, 1854), p. 27. : 
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limiting the number of members and in pursuing more highly specialized 
interests. Some were the outgrowth of earlier local or state societies and 
“academies.” After the American Statistical Association set the example in 
1839, such kindred bodies appeared as the American Ethrological Society 
(1842), the American Medical Association (1847), the American Society of 
Engineers and Architects (1852), the National Education Association (1852), 
and the American Entomological Society (1859). In 1848 the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science was formed to unite investigators 
in all scientific fields. Only research workers in the humanities and social 
sciences failed to heed the call to national action, but these departments of 
learning were as yet only feebly staffed. 

With one section of the population after another yielding to the associative 
contagion it is not surprising that the long-standing aversion to secret societies 
should collapse. But the collapse came after an unprecedented outburst of 
hostility against the principal oath-bound brotherhood.” “The Antimasonic 
movement was rooted in the antagonism of country to town, where most 
of the lodges were to be found; in objections of the orthodox to the order’s 
diluted Christianity; in lower-class resentħnent against the well-to-do, who 
usually composed the membership; and in fear of the boastful claims of 
Masons to a controlling influence in political and economic life. The spark 
that set off the explosion was the abduction and alleged murder in 1826 of 
William Morgan of Batavia, New York, who, having become dissatisfied 
with the fraternity, had written a boak to expose its secrets. Though Morgan's 
disappearance was plainly the work of overzealous individuals, popular 
prejudice refused to make any distinction. The smoldering anger blazed up 
through the rural parts of the East and edged into the South and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Lodges in wholesale numbers perished in the flames, New York 
state alone losing over four hundred. Churches expelled Masonic clergymen 
and members; legislatures instituted investigations; Vermont and at least 
two other states prohibited secret-scciety oaths; and Rhode Island required 
all lodges to publish their proceedings in annual reports. Astute men such as 
Thurlow Weed in upstate New York and Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsyl- 
vania saw an opportunity to use the movement as a rallying point for the 
forces opposed to Jackson. So far did these political opportunists carry the 
Antimasons from their original purpose that in 1832 William Wirt, the 
party’s first and only presidential nominee, actually avoided denouncing 
the order, The Antimasons won only Vermont’s seven electoral votes. 


25 This account is based largely on McCarthy, “Antimasonic Party”; Ludlum, pp. 88~89, 
101-111; Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (New York, 
1918), pp. 337-43; Emerson Davis, The Half Century (Boston, 1851), pp. 163-68; and J. M. 
Foster, “Secret Societies and the State,” Arena, XIX (1898), 233-34. 
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Though the political antagonism toward Masonry (or oath-bound 
societies) lived on for several years in a few states, and though as late as 
1882 a National Christian Association Opposed to Secret Societies erected a 
monument to William Morgan at Batavia with the inscription “Murdered 
by the Masons,” the election of 1832 marked a decisive turning point in the 
American attitude toward oath-bound associations. Even if the Antimasonic 
party had not been betrayed by its professed friends, it could have displayed 
little strength, for it had not correctly diagnosed. the malady. What had . 
really offended democratic sensitiveness was not the secrecy but the exclusive- 
ness. Just as people wished to multiply economic corporations through a 
general system of chartering, so they desired to have enough fraternal or- 
ganizations for all who cared to join.** The plain citizen sometimes wearied 
of his plainness and, wanting rites as well as rights, hankered for the cere- 
monials, grandiloquent titles, and exotic costumes of a mystic brotherhood. 
Moreover, the impersonality of city life put a premium on the comradeship 
thus afforded. Lodge membership might also help one’s business or political 
ambitions. Add to these motives the financial advantages usually accruing 
from sickness and death benefits, and the proliferation of fraternal associa- 
tions following the decline of the Antimasonic crusade is not hard to under- 
stand. Henceforth secrecy and degrees and regalia became an asset instead 
of a liability. 

Within two years of Wirt’s defeat the Order of Druids was introduced 
from England, and the United States had created the first adult secret society 
of its own: the Red Men, to whose ranks only palefaces were admitted.” In 
1843 the Odd Fellows, who had been in America for nearly twenty-five years, 
cast off their dependence on the English parent body and swiftly boosted 
their membership from 30,000 at the time of withdrawal to 200,000 in 1860. 
“The American,” grumbled Thoreau mindful of his Walden solitude, “has 
dwindled into an Odd Fellow,—one who may be known by the development 
of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest lack of intellect and cheerful 
self-reliance.”*® Meanwhile the Masons accomplished a slow recovery which 
before the Civil War wiped out their earlier losses, and in the colleges na- 
tional Greek-letter fraternities, most of them recently founded, played an 
increasingly important role. The great foreign influx of these years added 
to the variety with the Ancient Order of Hibernians, brought over by Irish 


28 Thus, Massachusetts Senate’ Document, no. 87 (1836), 42, speaks of the “obvious and 
intimate relation between the exclusive selfishness of secret, oath bound societies and the monop- 
olies and exclusive privileges of special legislation.” 

27 For these and the other oath-bound societies, see Albert C. Stevens, comp., The Cyclo- 
pedta of Fraternities (New York, 1899). 

28 Henry D. Thoreau, Cape Cod and Miscellanies, in Complete Works (Boston, 1929), 
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Catholics in 1836, and with the B’nai Brith (1843) and similar bodies bnd 
by German Jews after arriving. The foes of immigration returned’ the 
compliment by churning up nativist and anti-Catholic sentiment through such 
secret societies as the Order of United Americans (1844), the United Amer- 
ican Mechanics (1845), the Order of the Star-Spangled Banner (1849), and 
the Brotherhood of the Union (1850). Even the total-abstinence forces now 
resorted to oath-bound orders, setting afoot the Sons of Temperance (1842), 
the Templars of Honor (1845), and the Good Templars (1851). Within 
eight years the Sons numbered 6,000 lodges and 245,000 members, a larger 
total than that of either the Odd Fellows or the Masons.”” Secret associations, 
though late in gaining respectability, were in America to stay. 


IV 


The progress in associationalism before the Civil War was a prelude to 
far greater advances in the years to come. All the earlier favoring condi- 
tions now operated with magnified force. Cities were bigger, more numerous, 
and more generally distributed throughout the land. They were also bound 
together by swifter communications: the improved telegraph, the expanding 
web of railways, the invention of the telephone, and, somewhat later, the 
coming of the motorcar and the radio. Newspapers not only grew in number 
and circulation but, themselves obeying the associative impulse, developed 
chains, syndicated features, and co-operative news-gathering methods, thereby 
further increasing the tendency to common thought and action. Moreover, 
a heightened sense of nationality followed the Civil War. That struggle 
decided that the Americans were to be one people, not two. The effect was 
to redouble Northern endeavors to plan far-flung undertakings, while the 
Southerners, no longer hampered by their “peculiar institution,” soon fell into 
line. So thoroughly did the “habit cf forming associations”—-James Bryce’s 
phrase—interpenetrate American life that it becomes possible to understand 
practically all the important economic and social developments merely by 
examining the activities of voluntary crganizations.** 

Capitalistic associations, battening on fast-growing markets and access 
to cheap and abundant raw materials, assumed dinosaur proportions. Within 

29 The role of ethnic associations in America has never been carefully studied, though some 


suggestive references appear in Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Miller, Old World Traits Trans- 
planted (New York, 1921), pp. 119-44, 287~¢6. Most immigrant societies seem to have been 
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30 John A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New York, 1925), p. 211. 

31 Bryce, echoing Tocqueville, remarked, “Associations are created, extended, and worked in 
the United States more quickly and effectively taan in any other country.” The "American Com- 
monwealth (2-vol. ed., London. 1888), I, 239. 
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cight years after the peace a House investigating committee reported, “This 
country is fast becoming filled with gigantic corporations wielding and 
controlling immense aggregations of money and thereby commanding great 
influence and power.”** In the years ahead they strove for monopolistic 
dominion. By means of pools, rate agreements, interlocking directorates, 
trusts, mergers, holding companies, and other devices, legal or illegal, they 
reduced large sections of the population to a species of economic vassalage. 
The United States Steel Corporation, formed in 1901, combined under one 
ownership 228 companies scattered in 127 cities and 18 states, and possessed 
a capitalization nearly thirty times as great as that of the Second United 
States Bank. Three years later 318 consolidations (not including transportation 
lines and other public utilities) represented the fusing of nearly 5300 separate 
companies.** 

The wage earners responded by extending and strengthening their own 
associations. They established many new national unions, they experimented 
for a time with the one-big-union idea as members of the Knights of Labor, 
and in 1881 they joined in founding the more successful American Federation 
of Labor, a body which by 1900 represented 82 national unions, 16 state fed- 
erations, 118 city central unions, and 550,000 individual members.** These 
gains were made in the teeth of determined opposition from employers’ as- 
sociations, legislatures, and courts. The farmers, who likewise blamed Big 
Business for their ills, also resorted to organization against the foe, first in 
the Patrons of Husbandry or Grangers, and then in the more aggressive 
Northern and Southern Farmers’ Alliances. The latter groups established 
the People’s party to accomplish their political demands and, by polling 
twenty-two electoral votes and a million popular votes in 1892, frightened the 
Democrats into making free silver their battle cry in the next election. Most 
important of all, these agrarian bodies accustomed the agricultural popula- 
tion to pressure-group tactics and thereby paved the way for such associations 
as the National Farmers’ Union, the Farmers’ Nonpartisan League, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in the next century. Aided by modern 
means of communication, the once isolated husbandman thus also became 
a joiner. 

Meanwhile, in the crowded urban centers, humanitarians intensified their 
earlier efforts and discovered many new outlets for reform zeal. Representa- 
tive of these multifarious interests were the American Prison Association, 
the National Conference of Social Work, the Women’s Christian Temperance 

82 Quoted in James F. Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1892-1919), VII, 19. 
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Union, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, all formed 
in the 1870's, and the American Red Cross Society, the National Divorce 
Reform League, the National Arbitration League, and the Indian Rights 
Association, which came along in the 1880's, In many of these bodies women 
were the leading spirits, but they also established special groups for their 
own advancement. The two nation-wide suffrage associations, founded in 
1869, signified one type of activity. Less militant members of the sex con- 
gregated in local clubs for self-culture, wrich became so plentiful by 1889 as 
to warrant the creation of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

With even greater energy associations were multiplied for the promotion 
of professional and research interests.** Industry's competitive demand for 
technological improvement as well as the ambition of universities to enlarge 
the sum total of human knowledge caused specialization increasingly to 
dominate the individual worker and-the societies he established. Sometimes 
the organizations arose out of a process of peeling away from an older trunk. 
Thus the American Society of Civil Engineers, which had grown out of the 
Society of Engineers and Architects (1852), bore a numerous offspring after 
the Civil War in the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the National As- 
sociation of Power Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Order of Steam Engineers, the American Society of Naval 
Engineers, and the American Railway Engineering Association, with more 
to follow in the twentieth century. In some scientific branches a brand-new 
start was necessary, as in the case of the American Chemical Society (1876) 
and the American Association of Anatomists (1888). Scholars and practi- 
tioners in nonscientific fields followed suit. Soon librarians, archaeologists, 
modern-language specialists, historians, economists, mural painters, and 
musicians, not to mention other groups, were paying dues, electing national - 
officers, and flocking to conventions with their kind. 

But perhaps the most striking upsurge of voluntary associations was in 
the domain of leisure. Confronted with an increasing amount of idle time 
because of shorter hours of work and other favoring conditions, most people 
met the situation by banding together with others and having their use of 
leisure more or less arranged for them. Oath-bound brotherhoods now issued 
forth into what a contemporary called -he “Golden Age of fraternity.” ** 
Between 1865 and 1880 seventy-eight beneficiary fraternal orders were 
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founded; between 1880 and 1890 a hundred and twenty-four; and between 
1890 and 1gor three hundred and sixty-six more.” Though many of them 
soon died, well over 5,000,000 names of men and women were inscribed on 
the rosters of 70,000 local lodges as the century closed, not including the 
150,000 college youth distributed among goo chapters of fraternities and 
scrorities.** | 

These secret orders did not monopolize the field, for even apart from 
women's clubs three other sorts of leisure-time groups made their appearance. 
For one thing, the Civil War stimulated both sides to establish commemora- 
tive associations of the survivors, with parallel women's societies and, in the 
course of time, special organizations for the veterans’ sons and daughters. 
The largest of this numerous brood, the Grand Army of the Republic, had 
350,000 members in 1887.°° The centennial celebrations of Revolutionary 
events, starting with Concord and Lexington in 1875, were responsible for 
a second flock of associations. If many persons wished merely to live off the 
unearned increment of ancestral reputations, others felt a need to assert the 
old American spirit against the engulfing tide of immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe. Among the more noteworthy of these pedigreed clans 
were the Sons of the American Revolution, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the Society of Colonial Wars, and the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, all dating from the late eighties and early 
nineties. Less exclusive in appeal was the third group of organizations, those 
mirroring the increasing popularity of sports. Foreshadowed by the National 
Association of Base Ball Players (1858), the contagion now spread to nearly 
all other games and forms of exercise—archery, cycling, canoeing, college 
football, lawn tennis, croquet, polo, golf. Generally the object was either to 
standardize rules of play for amateurs or to put the contests on a professional 
and commercial basis. By these various means the American people, after a 
long period of hesitation and soul-searching, extended, the associative prin- 
ciple to their hours of relaxation and rest. 


v 


To the vast and intricate mosaic of organizations evolved during the 
nineteenth century the twentieth has as yet added little new or significant. 
Popular alarm at the overweening power of capitalistic combinations has, 
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however, caused both the state and national governments to place increasing 
curbs on their freedom of action, while labor’s right to organize and to pur- 
sue trade-union methods has at last been accorded full legal sanction. Secret 
fraternal orders reached their peak membership of over ten million in the 
mid-1920’s, after which they began to decline, partly perhaps as a result of 


such competing attractions as the cheap motor car, the talking movies, and ' 


the radio.” A contributing factor was the rapid growth of International 
Rotary and similar businessmen’s luncheon clubs, founded in the second 
decade of the century. For the younger generation a new type of association 
appeared in the Boy Scouts (1910). The irrepressible spirit of gregarious- 
ness sometimes broke out also in unexpected forms. Thus the period since 
the first World War has seen the rise of the National Horseshoe Pitchers’ 
Association, the Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers, the Circus Fans’ 
Association of America, the American Sunbathing Association, and the 
Association of Department Store Santa Clauses. 

Related to the associative movement is the revamping of the calendar 
through the device of special “weeks.” According to one enumeration, the 
United States year consists of a hundred and thirty-five weeks instead of 
the traditional fifty-two—an increase that involves, of course, considerable 
duplication. Both benevolence and self-interest explain this new dimension 
of time. Among the designated occasions which all good citizens are expected 
to observe are Better Speech Week, Courtesy Week, Fire Prevention Week, 
Honesty Week, Thrift Week, and Walk-and-Be-Healthy Week, while the 
voice of the advertiser rings through Apple Week, Book Week, Canned 
Foods Week, Linoleum Week, and Pharmacy Week. Thus was devised a 
mechanism for reaching into the family circle and getting people to think 
and act in the same way when the tiés of mutual interest would not sup- 
port a dues-paying organization and the holding of national conventions. 
The more influential “weeks” were publicized with badges, seals, stickers, 
and posters. It seemed as if social inventiveness had reached its limit. 


VI 


“At the name of a society,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson, “all my repul- 
sions play, all my quills rise and sharpen.” As he saw it, men clubbed to- 
gether on the principle: “I have failed, and you have failed, but perhaps 
together we shall not fail.”*? The historical record shows, however, that his 
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uncompromising stand against the herd instinct neither persuaded his coun- 
trymen nor fairly delineated their motives and accomplishments. Out of the 
loins of religious voluntarism in colonial times had issued a numerous 
progeny, each new generation outstripping the old in the number and variety 
of its creations. These instrumentalities grew out of deep-felt human desires 
as a highly dynamic society continually disclosed fresh needs and oppor- 
tunities. “From a handful of individuals we have become a nation of institu- 
tions,” Henry Watterson once summarized his country’s history.** It usually 
denoted strength rather than weakness when one man multiplied himself 
by uniting with others. Restating Emerson’s thought with keener insight, 
William Ellery Channing declared, “Men, it is justly said, can do jointly what 
they cannot do singly.”** It is true, of course, that the associative impulse 
tended to feed upon itself, sometimes leading to an infatuation that provoked 
the mirth of onlookers, but such excesses should not be permitted to hide the 
deeper significance of this powerful force in American life. 

As a result of its workings, every community large or small has assumed 
a cellular structure, with these subdivisions of humanity intricately inter- 
laced and overlapping. In the course of years there has evolved what Chan- 
ning more than a century ago called “a sort of irregular government created 
within our constitutional government.”* Day in and day out, this irregular 
government, by enlisting the constant participation of its members, stirs more 
interest and often possesses greater reality than the constitutional authority. 
Nor is comparison with the political state a mere figure of speech, for volun- 
tary bodies actually exhibit many of the attributes of government, Despite 
the diversity among associations as to function and scope, the fact of member- 
ship usually generates a pride of belonging and a sense of devotion that 
endow their purposes and decisions with an obligatory character. It is as 
though the emotional fervor, even the bigotry, once centering in religious 
fellowship, has pervaded the labor union, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the political party, and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Moreover, such organizations generally operate on the basis of a constitution 
or charter, possess both elected and appointed officials, prescribe standards of 
conduct, compel obedience to rules and regulations by means of fines, sus- 
pensions, and expulsions, and impose a species of taxation in the guise of dues 
and assessments. Their fiscal operations frequently eclipse those of govern- 
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mental units. Though this fact is most familiar in the case of business cor- 
porations, the financial aspect of religious, political, and other associations 
may also be considerable. An authority writing on fraternal benefit societies 
in 1919 cited their aggregate annual income at $165,000,000 and placed the 
total amount of insurance carried on members’ lives at $9,500,000,000.** 

These irregular or unofficial governments have external as well as internal 
relations. It might seem that voluntary bodies could be divided between those 
which mind their own business and those which mind other people's busi- 
ness, but the distinction is unreal since all in some degree impinge upon the 
life about them. Recreational, no less than professional and learned, groups 
seek to maintain codes of ethics and levels of technical competence that in- 
directly affect the public at large. Capitalistic and labor organizations in- 
fluence general conditions of employment and, when locked in battle, may 
disrupt the normal existence of a community. Moreover, nearly all associa- 
tions resort at times to pressure tactics in relation to government. Though 
designed primarily for other purposes, the Methodist Church fronted the 
movement for prohibition, the League of American Wheelmen in its day 
induced many states to provide good roads for bicycle riders, and the G. A.R. 
labored successfully for higher Federal pensions. In recent times such activi- 
ties have assumed increasing importance. In 1942 a total of 628 organizations 
maintained offices in Washington to supply arguments and witnesses for 
or against various types of legislation. Ten spoke for financial groups, eleven 
for foreign-language memberships, thirteen for lawyers’ bodies, fourteen for 
youth or young people’s interests, fifteen for minority elements, twenty-four 
for different phases of education, forty-two for labor, forty-two for one or 
another kind of political or economic creed, forty-three for veterans’ or military 
organizations, and one hundred and eighty-two for business and manu- 
facturing.“ And this enumeration omits political parties, which operate the 
machinery that alone can gratify the desires of the pressure groups. It hardly 
needs to be said that these lobbying activities sometimes injure the public 
welfare. Only as long as all communities of interest are able to express them- 
selves freely and adequately can the democratic process be regarded as work- 
ing effectively. The problem is one of balance, just as bodily health depends 
upon a due equilibrium of physiological factors. 

Emerson’s objections to group undertakings rested largely on the view 
that the many cramp and diminish the single individual, stealing away his 
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self-reliance as the price of acting in concert with others.** But, as Burke once 
observed, “All government, indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue, and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter.” *° 
Moreover, nothing has been more characteristic of voluntary bodies than the 
proneness of dissidents to exercise what the president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors recently termed “the God-given right of every Amer- 
ican to resign, tell why, and raise hell.”* A process of splitting and splinter- 
ing, or what sociologists like to call “schismatic differentiation,” has marked 
the course of practically every sort of association.” The history of religious 
denominations teems with instances, but hardly more so than that of humani- 
tarian movements, labor organizations, political parties, and patriotic societies. 
Sometimes the cause is an attitude of dogma-eat-dogma, sometimes the rivalry 
of ambitious leaders, sometimes a wrangle over such questions as eligibility 
rules for membership or the methods of implementing accepted objectives. 
Oath-bound orders have been torn by similar ructions. For example, the 
Royal Order of Foresters was the English progenitor of at least ten American 
brotherhoods containing the words “Foresters” or “Forestry” in their titles.” 
If internal strife has wasted a good deal of associational energy, it also in- 
dicates the existence of a vigorous spirit of nonconformity. 

Probably a graver criticism of voluntary bodies than Emerson's is the 
extent to which men do things as members of an organization that they 
would be ashamed or afraid to do as individuals. The outstanding example is 
aftorded by capitalistic groups, where a sense of fractional responsibility often 
leads a stockholder or official to sanction acts contrary to his usual standard 
of ethics. But business and financial corporations are impersonal institutions 
to a degree that most associations are not, and in recent years, as we have 
seen, the power of government has been increasingly invoked to keep them 
within their legitimate bounds. The same element of fractional responsibility 
enters into ephemeral organizations that are avowedly law-defying. Nearly 
every great national crisis has produced one or more of them: the Knights 
of the Golden Circle and other Copperhead societies during the Civil War; 
the Ku Klux Klan, the Knights of the White Camelia, and similar Southern 
bodies in the period of Reconstruction; the modernized Ku Klux Klan that 
skyrocketed into prominence after the first war with Germany; and the - 
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jumble of Silver Shirts, Black Shirts, White Shirts, United States Fascists, 
Christian Fronters, and German-American Bundists who skulked in the 
shadows cast by the Great Depression and the ideological conflict over totali- 
tarianism. All these were secret oath-bound companies carrying on treasonable 
or terroristic activities and usually having military features and aims, In 
every case the members profited by the public’s habituation to the principle 
of freedom of association, but sooner or later their lawless exploits brought 
down upon their heads the destroying sword of constituted authority. 

The career of these few, short-lived organizations stands in marked con- 
trast to the great and continuing role in society played by the numerous 
secret fraternal orders. These with rare exceptions have acted as bulwarks of 
conservatism, their constant endeavor being to emphasize conventional moral 
and ethical standards, transmit existing social values, and avoid entangling 
alliances with political movements. Furthermore, as a writer in the Century 
Magazine once pointed out, their very existence has constituted a “great 
American safety-valve for these ambitions for precedence which our national 
life generates, fosters, and stimulates, without adequate provision for their 
gratification.” ** The burden of championing minority rights and unpopular 
causes has been borne by other types of association, notably humanitarian, 
labor, and reform bodies. These have helped to educate the public to the 
need for continuing change and improvement and in their aspect as pressure 
groups have done much to keep legislatures and political parties in step with 
the times. 

Considering the central importance of the voluntary organization in 
American history there is no doubt it has provided the people with their 
greatest school of self-government. Rubbing minds as well as elbows, they 
have been trained from youth to take common counsel, choose leaders, har- 
monize differences, and obey the expressed will of the majority. In mastering 
the associative way they have mastered the democratic way. * Moreover, 
through what Professor Julius Goebel has called “the creative magic of mere 
association,” they have learned to conduct most of the major concerns of life, 
spiritual, economic, political, social, cultural, and recreational.*® To this fact 
James Bryce attributed the high level of executive competence he found 
everywhere in America—talents which he likened to those possessed by 
“administrative rulers, generals, diplomatists.”** By comparison, the much 
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vaunted role of the New England town meeting as a seedbed of popular gov- 
ernment seems almost negligible. The habits so engendered have armed the 
people to take swift and effective steps in moments of emergency. On the 
advancing frontier the pioneers joined together for house-raisings, for pro- 
tecting squatters’ rights against lawful claimants, for safeguarding the com- 
munity against desperadoes, and for allied purposes.*’ In times of war im- 
promptu organizations arise as if by spontaneous generation to invigorate the 
national will and to supplement the government’s military measures in a 
thousand ways. This instinctive resort to collective action is one of the 
strongest taproots of the nation’s well-being. 

It was with calculated foresight that the Axis dictators insured their rise 
to power by repressing or abolishing political, religious, labor, and other 
voluntary groups. They dared not tolerate these guardians of the people’s 
liberties and, at the very least, regarded them, in Hobbes’s phrase, as “worms 
within the entrails of a natural man,” detracting from the absolute allegiance 
which they believed citizens to owe to the state. Hence joiners were among 
the earliest casualties of the totalitarian system. But under a reign of freedom 
self-constituted bodies have seldom been a divisive factor and never for long. 
Reaching out with interlocking membership to all parts of the country, em- 
bracing all ages, classes, creeds, and ethnic groups, they have constantly 
demonstrated the underlying unity that warrants diversity. They have served 
as a great cementing force for national integration. 


57 See Frederick J. Turner’s discussion in The Frontier in American History (New York, 
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WHEN did the medieval idea of the solidarity of Christian Europe as 
against the Turk break down? When did European statesmen and publicists 
“recognize” Turkey as a power lawfully constituted and hence fit for Chris- 
tian states to negotiate with on equal terms? Charriére, De Maulde-la-Claviére, 
Nys, and Jorga, whose works are standard for the early relations of Turkey 
with the European states, believe that “the common corps of Christendom” + 
was more or less finally dissolved during the Reformation.’ In their view, 
by 1600 or before, European diplomacy had become thoroughly secularized; 
European statesmen had got into the habit of negotiating with the infidel on 
the same basis as with any nominally Christian power, ¿.e., with an eye solely 
to dynastic and national expediency. The medieval idea of Christian unity 
and the unlawfulness of alliance outside the Christian fold still figured as a 
“formule de chancellerie,” but “en fait, les Etats musulmans sont entrés dans 
le concert diplomatique des nations chrétiennes”? Or, as Nys, the authority 
on international law, puts it, “Dès la première moitié du XVI" siècle, se 
trouvait implicitement ajfirmée cette grande vérité que le droit des gens 
sétend au dela des limites tracées par un culte déterminé.” * 

Insofar as they touch on the above questions at all, the historians of the 
special English phase of the subject tend to share this view. The main facts 
emerging from the studies of Pears, Brown, Read, Rawlinson, Rowland, 
and Horniker® are that the English government of the sixteenth century 


* Now assistant professor of history in Yale University and Fellow of Pierson College. 
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entered into regular political as well as commercial intercourse with the 
Porte, and deliberately sought a military alliance with the latter against 
Christian Spain. Pears goes so far as to say that “the idea of an alliance with 
the Porte [in order to preserve the balance of power in Europe] was a 
natural one.”* The only book which stresses the continuity through the 
Reformation of the idea of “the common corps of Christendom” is Samuel 
Chew’s The Crescent and the Rose,” which, however, stays within the field 
of English literature and drama. Chew’s point of view is, on his own admis- 
sion, “that of a student of English literature.” 

With the facts as presented by the above authorities no one can seriously 
take issue. Something like a “diplomatic revolution” did certainly occur in 
the relations between the Christian powers and the Turk during the sixteenth 
century. Beyond dispute is the fact that before the century was out practically 
all the Christian powers had established embassies at Constantinople and on 
occasion sought Turkish military aid against Christian rivals. But the ques- 
tion which still remains to be answered is whether (by contemporary political 
and legal standards) the new diplomacy was considered to be respectable or 
not. Chew has brilliantly shown that Tudor literary opinion was still domi- 
nated to a large extent by the medieval attitude toward the problem. But 
what of the publicists, the official clergy, and especially the statesmen who 
personally engaged in the new diplomatic practice? 

The evidence—1 shall refer mainly to English evidence in this article— 
reveals that the “official” attitude toward the Turk during the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was not so far in advance of the literary and 
popular attitude as the above authorities would seem to suggest. The ma- 
jority of European statesmen, though not unwilling to cut corners for the 
economic and political advantage of their respective countries, continued to 
measure the Turk by conventional standards. For them as for their predeces- 
sors the Turk was a species different in kind from Christian states whether 
Catholic or Protestant, a political pariah excluded by his very nature from 
membership in the family of European states. Those few emancipated states- 
men who had no inhibitions whatever about relations with the Turk went 
out of their way to appear to be orthodox on the subject. In short, despite the 
growing secularization of European politics and the religious schism, the 
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idea of “the common corps of Christendom” continued to hold its ground 
to an astonishing degree in, official as in other circles. The peace treaties, 
diplomatic correspondence, treatises on international law (such as there 
were), and pronouncements official or otherwise of ecclesiastical and lay 
dignitaries, all testify to this conclusion. 

English peace treaties and diplomatic correspondence of the period from 
1500 to 1650 reflect to a much larger extent than is commonly realized the 
politico-religious ideology of the Middle Ages. Despite almost constant war- 
fare between the Christian states and the alliance of several of these with the 
Turk, the idea of the solidarity of Christendom as against the infidel still 
received expression, though to be sure less frequent expression as time went 
on, in the diplomatic documents. We should be mistaken, of course, if we 
were to suppose that diplomatic language constitutes an infallible index to 
the political ideology prevailing at a given moment. Only too often diplomatic 
language serves as a cloak for ulterior designs, or at any rate gives expression 
to conventional attitudes which reproduce poorly current political practice. 
On the other hand, there can be little doubt that diplomatic language, how- 
ever stilted, does to some extent reflect the contemporary climate of political 
opinion. The fact that certain medieval words and phrases appear frequently 
in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century, and infrequently in later diplomatic 
documents, is not without significance. 

Words and phrases such as “Christendom,” “the Christian Republic,” “the 
Christian cause,” “the common enemy” are often to be met with in the peace 
treaties. The preamble of the Treaty of London of 1518 is an especially good 
case in point, Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V, desiring ardently 
“Christianaeque Reipublicae amplificationem” and exhorted thereto by 
Pope Leo X, agree therein to cease their hostilities and to form a perpetual 
league of friendship which they hope will eventually include all the Christian 
powers. By common action alone can they resist effectively the designs of 
“the common enemy,” who is much too powerful for any one Christian 
prince to cope with. Unless concerted action is taken, the “vaunted enemy 
of the Catholic Faith” will overflow into “Christian territories” and utterly 
destroy the Christian name. It is the primary duty of Christian princes “to 
propagate the Faith of Christ” and to exterminate “the enemies of the Chris- 
tian name.”* Couched in similar phraseology is the Treaty of Calais of 1532 
between England and France. Henry VIII and Francis I agree therein to 
pool their armaments “for the defence and conservation of our Christian 
religion and in order to resist the efforts and damnable enterprises of the 
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Turk, the ancient common enemy and adversary of our faith.” ° Hypocritical 


in part these treaties most certainly were, for to the signatories the balance of 
power within Christendom was of more immediate concern than the Turkish 
menace from without. It would be a mistake, however, to regard the refer- 
ence to the latter as entirely a sham. At the very least it proves that the signa- 
tories were eager to appear as the proponents of a united Christendom. 

After the break with Rome the treaties continue to reflect, though to a 
decreasing degree, this idea. ‘The expression “Christian Republic” (Respublica 
Christiana) appears in the Treaties of Cateau-Cambrésis (1559) *° and Troyes 
(1564),”* in the treaty between James I and Philip HI (1604), and in the 
treaty between James and Louis XIII (1610).** The phrase “the peace of the 
Christian world” also appears frequently,** likewise “Christian territories.” 
In these treaties the Turk is not always referred to by name, but the inference 
is clear. The Christian powers, between whom war is essentially civil war, 
must settle their differences that they may take common action against the 
infidel.*® As the Treaty of Vervins (1598) reads, war between Christian 
brothers gives “the common enemy of the Christian name” (le commun 
Ennemi du nom Chrétien) his opportunity.” 

The early treatises on international law reflect a similar ideology. To 
Alberico Gentili, William Fulbeck, Hugo Grotius, and Richard Zouche**? 
the Turk was still a species different in kind from the Christian powers, if 
not under natural law, at any rate under divine law. Despite their attempt 
to divorce international law from theology—‘“let the theologians keep silence 
about a matter [the Turkish matter] which is outside of their province,” 
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10 Jean Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, V (1), 31. 
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Gentili asserts**—their thinking vis-a-vis the Turk was still strongly colored 
by the theological conception of Christian unity. Gentili gave it as his opinion 
that infidel and Christian communities alike were included in a general 
societas gentium which was bound together by Jus Gentium (Zouche 
called it “Jus inter Gentes”). Taking issue with the medieval lawyer Baldus, 
he held that the law of nations gave to the Turk as clear a title to dominium 
as to any Christian state providing he remained at peace with his neighbors— 
“it is God who confers jurisdiction upon them.”*” Thus, Christians may not 
justly wage war on the Turk for religion only; men’s consciences may not 
be forced, and “those are not without the pale of this law of nature who are 
victims of human liability to error.”** Gentili further argued the legitimacy 
of commerce and the exchange of embassies with the infidel.*” With these 
somewhat latitudinarian notions Fulbeck and Zouche concurred.” 

At the same time, however, Gentili clearly assumed the existence of a 
narrower league of Christian states within the societas gentium. War against 
the infidel per se is not natural, but it is “almost natural.” “With the Saracens 
(who are Turks) we have an irreconcilable war ...-we constantly have a 
legitimate reason for war against the Turk”—not, Gentili protests, because of 
religion but because the Turk threatens us and seizes our possessions. Were 
the Turk to keep the peace, we could not legitimately oppose him, “but when 
do the Turks act thus?”” The inference is that although the Turk shares 
“our common nature” and hence is not to be regarded with the same hostility 
as cannibals, atheists, and pirates,” yet he comes very close to being a “natural 
enemy” of Christendom. Furthermore, Gentili and Zouche agree that a mili- 

19 De iure belli (The Classics of International Law, ed. James B. Scott, Oxford, 1933), I, 57. 

20 Ibid., Il, 39. The orthodox medieval view was that of Wyclif who said that Christians 
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tary alliance “with an infidel against another infidel or against a Christian” 
is unlawful, especially if from such an alliance “the heathen are likely to 
derive great increase of strength.”** Such an alliance is reprehensible, says 
Gentili, quoting Peter Martyr, because it would “bring against just enemies, 
observers of religion, custom, and the laws of war [e.g., Roman Catholic 
Spain whose enemy Protestant England was at the moment], those who are 
of a different religion .. . and very often those who are scorners of all custom 
and every law of war.” On this ground, Gentili denounces the king of 
France's alliance with the Turk.” Grotius carries these opinions to their 
logical conclusion by calling for a general league of Christian states and a 
crusade.”* 

That the English clergy also advocated Christian unity as against the 
Turk throughout the period in question is not perhaps surprising. Yet it was 
not altogether a foregone conclusion that they should have done so, for the 
religious schism was hardly conducive to catholic thinking. It was indeed a 
question in the minds of the more militant Protestants—for example, Bishop 
Jewel, Dean Sutcliffe, and Foxe, the martyrologist—who was “the common 
enemy,” the Turk or the pope.” The majority of prominent churchmen, 
High and Low churchmen alike, clung, however, to the traditional idea of 
“the common corps of Christendom.”*° In 1565 when the Turks besieged 
Malta, which was defended by the Roman Catholic order of the Knights of 
St. John, the bishop of Salisbury (none other than Jewel, the apologist of the 
English church against Roman Catholicism) ordered that prayers be offered 
up in his diocese “for the delivery of those Christians that are now invaded 
by the Turk.” The same year Archbishop Parker ordered that a prayer of 
thanksgiving be offered up in the province of Canterbury “for the delivery 
of the Isle of Malta.” Similar prayers were enjoined the following year for 
the deliverance of Hungary.** Foxe, for all his hatred of the pope, prayed in 
1578 that Christendom be delivered from the Turk, which had swallowed up 
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a large part of Europe and threatened to swallow up more.” Thomas Bilson, 
bishop of Winchester under Elizabeth, had no doubt that the common de- 
fense of Christendom by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike was “a good 
and godly enterprise.”* Hooker denounced in no uncertain terms those who 
argued that the church of England should differ more from Roman Catho- 
licism than from the Turkish religion. Despite their superstitions, the papists, 
Hooker said, are out brothers in the universal Christian church; by drawing 
near to Islam “we should be spreaders of a worse infection ... than any we 
are likely to draw from papists by our conformity with them in ceremonies.” ** 
Likewise Richard Montague and George Abbot, bishop of Winchester and 
archbishop of Canterbury respectively under James I and Charles I, than 
whom two greater opposites in church doctrine could not be imagined. Mon- 
tague wrote that the Turks, like the Saracens of old, “are the grand professed 
enemies of CHRISTIANS, Christianity, CHRIST, que tales,” i.e., of Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans alike who, for all their differences, together con- 
stitute the universal Christian church.** As will appear later, Abbot, though 
a great champion of the Protestant cause during the Thirty Years’ War, 
could not be persuaded of the legitimacy of using Turkish arms against the 
Roman Catholic emperor.** 

In Thomas Fuller’s History of the Holy War hostility to the infidel 
predominates over hostility to the papacy. Frankly hostile to the medieval 
crusade which he regards as a papal enterprise, the great church historian is 
yet mindful of a “needful work nearer hand, to resist the Turk’s invasion 
in Europe.” This can be accomplished only if Christian princes bury their 
' dissensions and act in unison “against the general and common foe of our 
religion”; alas, however, although “we have just cause to hope that the fall 
of [the Turk’s] unwieldy empire doth approach,” “who is not sensible with 
sorrow of the dissensions . . . wherewith Christian princes at this day are 
rent asunder,”*” Fuller praises the Hospitalers for their heroic defense of 
Rhodes against the Turks (not until 1523 did they surrender the island “to 
their own honor, and shame of other Christians who sent them no succour in 
season”) and of Malta, “the [sea] bulwark of Christendom to this day,” as 


82 “A Sermon of Christ Crucified” at Paul's Cross, printed in Private Prayers during the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Parker Society, Cambridge, 1851), pp. 462-63. 

33 The True Difference between Christian Subjection and Unchristian Rebellion (London, 
1586), pp. 196-97. In another place in the same treatise one of Bilson’s interlocutors remarks that 
it has availed the French kings nothing to oppose the pope. Theophilus replies that “Christen- 
dome hath gotten lesse by withstanding the Turk, and yet that doth not make his cause good.” 
Ibid., p. 131. 

dd Thomas Hooker, Works, ed. John Keble (Oxford, 1845), I, 441. 

85 Apello Caesarem (London, 1625), p. 152. 

36 See below, n. 75, 84. 

87 The Historie of the Holy Warre (Cambridge, 1647), pp. 277, 285. 
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Hungary is “Christendom's best land bulwark.”** He also lauds the French 
for being currently “most loyal to the cause”* and the king of Spain— 
“Yea, all West-Christendom oweth her quiet sleep to his constant waking, 
who with his galleys muzzleth the mouth of Tunis and Algiers. Yea, God 
in his Providence hath so ordered it, that the dominions of Catholic princes 
(as they term them) are the case and cover of the east and south to keep and 
fence the Protestant countries.” *° 

The lay sovereigns and diplomats were, if anything, more favorably dis- 
posed toward the Christian front against the Turk than the clergy. From 
their confidential utterances and correspondence, as well as from the peace 
treaties described above, it is impossible to doubt that the idea of “the com- 
mon corps of Christendom” persisted as a fundamental assumption of Euro- 
pean diplomacy until well into the seventeenth century. Many of the same 
men who negotiated with the Turk and even connived with him against 
fellow Christians continued to talk of “the common cause” and, what is more, 
to believe in it. For statesmen like Sir Thomas Roe, English ambassador: to 
the Porte from 1621 to 1628, only extreme danger to the national or Protestant 
cause could justify a political alliance with the infidel. For others, like James I, 
such a policy was justifiable at no time. Others, like Queen Elizabeth, were 
undoubtedly less orthodox in their attitude but, for reasons of policy, felt 
obliged to represent themselves to the public gaze as champions of “the 
common cause.” . 

Elizabeth seems to have had no scruples whatever about seeking Turkish 
help against Spain during the national crisis of the 1580's, She established the 
first permanent English embassy at Constantinople and corresponded directly 
with the Turkish government." What is even more significant, she appar- 
ently made no attempt to keep her negotiations with the Turk a secret.” 
After the crisis had passed, however, she became extraordinarily sensitive 
to the stories about her relations with the Turk which she knew to be going 
the rounds on the Continent. If during the 1580's she was careless about 
public reaction to her policy, after 1588 she clearly went out of her way to 
placate public opinion. She may never have believed in “the common: cause” 
as did James I, but once the fury of “the enterprise of England” had sub- 
sided, she certainly wished to appear to do so. It is as though she belatedly 

88 Ibid., pp. 236-37, 267. 

39 Ibid., p. 264. 


40 Ibid., pp. 280-81. g 

41 See, for example, her letter to the Grand Vizier, Nov. 15, 1582, printed by Pears in the 
English Historical Review, VU, n, 7. 

42 See Johann W., Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches in Europa (Hamburg, 
1840-63), IH, 427. $ 
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grasped the fact that European public opinion still regarded a Turkish 
alliance as a scandal and that not to take that fact into account would con- 
stitute a serious political blunder on her part. She determined therefore to 
pose as a champion of “the common cause” and thus to restore her good 
name throughout Christendom. 

‘That Elizabeth was in a fair way to losing her good name over her 
Turkish policy is clear. Captain Norris put it mildly when he said that “some 
princes in Christendom, her Majesty's enemies and ill-willers, have charged 
her Highness to be a favourer of Turks and infidels.”* Thanks chiefly to 
Spanish agents, no court of Europe, not even excluding the tsar's, was unin- 
formed of the “scandalous” behavior of the queen. In 1582 the French court 
learned that the English planned to take possession of Malta and hand it 
over to the Turk.** A few years later the rumor was broadcast in Rome and 
Venice that the English ambassador at Constantinople was keeping the sultan 
informed of the affairs of the Italian states to the end that they might be 
subjected to the Ottoman Empire.* Father Parsons’ Responsio ad edictum 
Reginae Angliae, which accused Elizabeth of conniving with the infidel 
against Christendom, appeared in 1592 and probably. went the rounds of all 
the courts.** In 1597 Spanish envoys urged the senate of Lübeck to assist in 
bringing down those “troublers of all Christendom [the English] and the 
stirrers up of the bloody enemy, the Turk.” * The emperor heard that the 
English were helping the Turk in the Polish war. A papal legate told the 
tsar that Elizabeth not only favored the Turk but was currently aiding him 
against Christian princes.** 

Small wonder that Elizabeth saw fit to make prompt representations to 
the courts of Europe flatly denying the above charges (some of which, of 
course, had a basis in fact) and protesting her fidelity to “the common 
cause.” *® Probably at her instigation, Harborne implored the Venetian am- 

43 Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, London, 1883-1940; hereafter referred to as Salisbury Papers), XII, 
549-51. This statement occurs in a letter which Norris wrote home in explanation of his decision 
to alter the position of his ships in the Mediterranean. He feared lest his ships be impressed by 
the Turk for service against Christians and thus damage “her Majesty’s honour.” 

44 Paul de Foix, French ambassador to Rome, to Henry III, cited in Zinkeisen, III, 427. 

45 Ven. Cal., 1581-1591, no. 655. Barton was also said to have pledged his word that in 
1590 the Turkish fleet, en route to Spain, might winter at Toulon (zid., no. 1004). 

#6 lt was in answer to this book that Francis Bacon penned an oration to the queen entitled 
Observations on a Libel (1592). Bacon sought therein to defend Elizabeth against Parsons’ charge 
by representing as a piece of “dissembling” the king of Spain’s talk of a crusade against the Turk 
(James Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis Bacon [London, 1861-69], I, 186). 

47 Salisbury Papers, VII, 273. : 

48 John Mirrik, agent for the Muscovy Company in Russia, to “your worship,” 1595, 1bid., 
V, 521-22. 


49 This was not the first time that Elizabeth had taken the conventional line. In 1572 she had 
congratulated Philip IJ and the signory of Venice on the victory which God had given them over 
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bassador at Constantinople to do what he could to spike the afore-mentioned 
rumor then being circulated at Rome.” In 1593 Barton was instructed to do 
everything in his power to stop the impending invasion of imperial territory 
by the sultan “for that in divers parts of Christendom, as well amongst our 
friends as others, especially in Germany, there have been divers malicious 
and lying pamphlets published, wherein the only and chief imputation of 
this his intended invasion of Christendom is thrown upon us.”** At precisely 
the same time Elizabeth wrote directly to Rudolph II on the subject. None 
of the injuries inflicted on her by the king of Spain and the pope disturbed 
her more, she said in her letter, than the malicious rumor that “we have in- 
cited the most loathsome enemy of the Christian name to wage war on 
Christian princes.”°? God is our witness, she wrote, that this is not true. 
Had not she, Elizabeth, recently done everything in her power to stay the 
war between Turkey and Poland?” She offered to arbitrate the impending 
war between the emperor and the Turk and expressed the wish that Christian 
princes might settle their differences and unite against the infidel.”* Simul- 
taneously, she instructed Christopher Parkins, her ambassador to the imperial 
court, to discuss the matter personally with the emperor. Parkins did so at 
once. At two audiences with the emperor he took exception to the rumor 


the common enemy of Christianity at Lepanto (Ven, Cal., 1558-1580, nos. 534, 538). In 1574 
Lord North, Elizabeth's envoy extraordinary to France, had lamented the disunity currently pre- 
vailing in Christendom and prayed that one day the Christian powers might be united against the 
Turk (sbid., no. 609). 

50 See loc. cil., n. 74. 

51 Queen Elizabeth to Barton, Apr. 22, 1593, Salisbury Papers, 1V, 301-302. For reasons of 
expediency Thomas Edmonds, English agent in France, disclaimed to the French government any 
«knowledge of Barton’s mission. He told the French “that he only knew, that her majesty being 
formerly taxed to have been the cause of calling the Turk into Christendom, sent to the em- 
peror to manifest her contrary proceedings; and that ir might be, she desired still to make the 
same appear; which might be the said charge given to Mr. Barton.” Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 1754), I, 251-52. 

52 “Nos, Christiani nominis Hostem teterrimum, Magnum Turcarum Dominatorem, con- 
citásse ad bellum Christianis Principibus inferendum” 

53 Strictly speaking, this was true. In a letter, Mar, 21, 1590, Elizabeth had instructed Barton 
to do everything in his power'to prevent the sultan from going to war with Poland. However, 
the queen's motive in so doing was not the one which she gives in the above letter to the em- 
peror. To Barton she writes that she no longer has any hope of Turkish assistance against Spain 
(during the last six years the sultan has promised much and done little), and that consequently 
England must have access to Poland for munitions. If the sultan “take away our wepens and war- 
like munitions,” he will disable us and strengthen “our comon enymie [Spain].” Printed in part 
in The Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant, 1584-1602, ed. Sir William Foster (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1931), p. 279. 

54 Elizabeth to Rudolph II, Apr. 21, 1593, Rymer, XVI, 206-208. Elizabeth’s language in 
this letter is interesting. She says that a declaration of war by the sultan would be of concern not 
only to the emperor and the Christian territories adjacent to the Turk but to the whole Chris- 
ian republic, She expresses her grief as to the lamentable state of the Christian world and ear- 
nestly desires that the emperor, whom God has established in the highest rank of dignity, and the 
other princes who bear the title of Christians and Catholics may settle their quarrels, take pity 
on the calamities of Christendom, and be drawn together in unity. 
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that her majesty “is the only cause of the Wars in Christendom.” The king 
of Spain, he said, is primarily responsible for “the present shedding of Blood 
between Christians [and] the daily diminishing of the Forces of Chris- 
tendom.” Her majesty is as zealous for “the Public Good of Christendom” 
and as desirous of peace and the consequent “reuniting of Christian Forces” 
against the Turk as the emperor.” In 1600 Sir Richard Lee, ambassador to 
Russia, was instructed to make similar representations to the tsar. Lee was 
to assure the tsar on the following points: Barton’s accompanying the Turkish 
army into Hungary was “without our knowledge and liking,” and “as soon 
as we heard of it, we reproved him sharply for the same”; Barton was forced 
to do so by the sultan’s commandment. and in any event did manage en 
route to procure the liberty of many poo: Christian captives; absolutely false 
is the rumor that we assisted the Turk with ordnance “graven and marked | 
with our arms of England.” Lee was tc say that the queen had never har- 
bored “the least intent to aid the Turk against Christendom, either directly or 
indirectly, being a professed Christian prince, as we will answer unto Al- 
mighty God.” *° 

James Ps attitude was much more corsistent than that of Elizabeth. James 
was reluctant to have anything more to do with the Turk than was absolutely 
necessary. He cordially disliked the political affiliation with the Porte which 
his predecessor had established and on several occasions fought shy of receiv- 
ing a Turkish embassy.” He stated repeatedly that he maintained an English 
ambassador at Constantinople for purposes of trade only, and even this he had 
to be persuaded to do." On one occasion he declared in private conversation 
at table that if the sultan were to attack Christendom in large numbers, he 
would use all the forces of his realm to oppose him, even though the attack 
were in support of his son-in-law, the Prince Palatine, in the latter's fight 
against the emperor. In the event of such an attack he asserted that he would 

55 “Negotiationes Christopher: Parkins apud Imperatorem transactae” (1594), ibid., 252-56. 

58 Salisbury Papers, X, 170-71. 

57 In 1603 James said that the receiving of a Turkish embassy was not in keeping with the 
calling of a Christian prince (Ven. Cal., 1603-1697, no. 169). On his relations with Mustapha, 
a Turkish envoy who arrived in England in 1607, see Chew, pp. 179-80. 

58 According to Mr. Thomas Wilson, James, at the very outset of his reign, “denied abso- 
lutely” even to sign commercial letters to the Turk, “saying, that for Merchants causes he. would 
not do things unfitting a Christian Prince.” Wilsoa to Sir Thomas Parry, June 12, 1603, printed 
in part in Original Letters Illustrative of English History, ed. Henry Ellis (1st Series, London, 
1824), UL, 84. “Yet,” says Wilson, “haply he will be brought to it in time.” Though James 
was in fact “brought to it in time,” he made it clear that trade only was the reason for his 
maintenance of diplomatic relations with the Turk; as he told Sir Thomas Roe in 1621, the 
primary function of the English ambassador at Constantinople was to maintain the Levant trade 
“which was the first and only foundation of that correspondency which our crown hath hitherto 
held with that state.” The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, in His Embassy to the Ottoman 
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not balk at fighting even against his own daughter, the princess Elizabeth! °° 

The diplomatic correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe reveals James’s deter- 
mination to employ his ambassador at Constantinople for the defense of 
Christendom as a whole. In his original instructions James ordered Roe to 
use his utmost endeavors to divert the sultan from what appeared to be an 
imminent attack upon “our good brother the king of Poland, or some part of 
Hungary.” Upon the first rumor of this expedition James had commanded 
Roe’s predecessor to inform the sultan of “the jealousy that we and all other 
Christian princes had of such an attempt.” Roe was to remind the sultan of 
this and to warn him that such an expedition “would engage us necessarily, 
though unwillingly, to take arms against him’—“there are no respects of 
friendship so dear unto us, as the obligation we have to defend those princes 
and states that be fellow-professors with us of the same Christian faith.” 
In March, 1622, Roe reported the mustering of a large piratical expedition at 
Constantinople which he thought James would be intersted to hear about 
“because your Majesty gave me weighty and vehement command to serve 
you in taking care of the general estate of Christendom.”™ In April, Sir 
George Calvert, the king’s secretary, instructed Roe to negotiate a peace be- 

z N * 
tween the Turk, the emperor, and Poland. Despite the obvious advantage 
which a Turkish victory would afford the king and his son-in-law, the Prince 
Palatine, at the present moment “yet is there ... no prince nor private person 
more glad than he is, that God hath not suffered his [the sultan’s] armies to 
be so victorious as there was once great occasion to fear.” “Very welcome unto 
his Majesty” was Roe’s advertisement of the sultan’s last defeat. In Decem- 
ber, Calvert congratulated Roe on his good offices in “the diverting of that 
[Turkish] storm from Christendom.” Even though the emperor, who is dis- 
respectful toward his majesty, gains most by this event, “the conscience of so 

59 Ibid., 1619-1621, no. 330. Not all the members of the Privy Council were of the same 
opinion as James, According to the Venetian ambassador, some favored a political alliance with 
the Turk because of the Levant trade (¿bid., 1603-1607, no. 175). James's hostility to the Turk 
antedated his accession to the throne of England. In 1601 he wrote to the shah of Persia com- 
plimenting the latter on his military success against the Turk and hinting at assistance at the 
earliest opportunity. He praises Sir Anthony Sherley who had returned to Europe from Persia 
in 1599 as the shah's ambassador to solicit aid against the Turk (printed in Evelyn P. Shirley, 
The Sherley Brothers [Chiswick, 1848], Appendix C; also in Letters and State Papers during 
the Reign of King James the Sixth, ed. James Maidment [Edinburgh, 1838], pp. 41-43). On 
the occasion of Prince Henry's baptism in 1594 a masque was staged at the Scottish court in 
which three Christian Knights of Malta and three Turks appeared as antagonists. James him- 
self impersonated one of the knights (The Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 
ed. John Nichols [London, 1823], ITI, 355-56). See also below, pp. 43-44. 

60 Negotiations, pp. 2-3. Much of this was, of course, bombast. Roe is instructed not on 
any account to proceed to the point of war, England is unprepared and the distance is too 
great “without the help and coassistance of other princes, whose intentions in contributing to 
the general cause we know not.” 
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good a work, as it concerns Christendom in general, is that in which his 
* Majesty takes delight, without looking upon private ends.” ° 

James would have little to do with Roe's scheme of enlisting the services 
of Bethlem Gabor, prince of Transylvania, on the Protestant side in the 
Thirty Years’ War. It is true that in 1624 the king, contemplating war with 
the emperor, appeared to be wavering in the matter and through Calvert 
instructed Roe to exchange courtesies with Gabor “and to stir up his 
[ Gabor's] friends to assist him.” °* But James never really committed himself 
to the scheme and up to 1624 was certairly very loath to ally himself with a 
prince who was known to employ Turkish forces in his campaigns. Roe fre- 
quently complains—to James’s daughter, the queen of Bohemia, to Calvert, 
and to others—of his inability to use Gabor because of the king’s squeamish- 
ness about the Turk. To the queen of Bohemia he wrote in 1623: “if his 
Majesty would not be offended, much more might be done; but so great is 
the sincerity of his Christian heart, and the care of his royal honor, that he 
will not use scorpions to heal with.”* To Lord Conway he wrote after 
James’s death that he had been balked in his diplomatic work by “the severity 
of his late Majesty not to have any mixture with that prince, who carried in 
his armies the colors and noise of Turks.” *° Charles I was more accommodat- 
ing with regard to Gabor but he too scrupled at “drawing the Turk to any 
invasion in Christendom.” ° 

As may be gathered from the above remarks, Roe’s own attitude toward 
the Turk was less clear-cut than that of James. All things considered, he 
would seem to be of the group which disliked treating with or making use 
of the Turk, but which felt that such action was at times warranted. Con- 
tinental examples of what may be called the “expedient” attitude are Francis 
I, Busbecq, imperial ambassador to the Porte from 1554 to 1562, and Father 
Joseph, monk-politician of the reign of Louis XIII. In the interest of national 
self-defense Francis I entered into close relations with the Porte, but, as 
Charriére says, “presque toujours avec repugnance, et comme forcé par la 
necessité.” ® Busbecq defended the dealings of his master, the Emperor 

63 Tbid., pp. 104-105. 

64 Calvert to Roe, May 18, 1624, tbid., p. 244. 

85 Ibid., pp. 135-36. In Calvert’s letter, Apr. 11, 1622, he informs Roe that his majesty will 
have nothing whatever to do with Gabor (zbid., p. 28). 

66 July 16, 1626, ibid., p. 527. 

67 In two letters (Nov. 12, 1625, and Apr. 20, 1526) Roe is informed by Lord Conway that 
he may confidently proceed “to foment that diversicn by Bethlem Gabor,” as his majesty fully 
understands its advantages (¿bid., pp. 461, 502, 504). However, with the scruples noted above 
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Ferdinand, with the Turk, but on the ground that at the moment no other 
policy was prudent. War with Sultan Solyman's superior forces, he believed, 
would involve not only Ferdinand's own subjects but “the whole of Christen- 
dom” (for which Busbecq professed a high regard) in irretrievable ruin." 
According to Father Joseph, the Continental ambitions of the House of 
Habsburg justified the alliance of France with the infidel—“avant que 
pouvoir defendre autruy, il falloit s’asseurer soymesme.”™ But like the others 
he regarded the Turkish alliance as only a temporary and odious arrange- 
ment. His ultimate ideal was a crusade against the Turk in which all the 
Christian states would participate,” 

An early English example of the expedient attitude is that of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. In 1585 Walsingham instructed Harborne, envoy to the Porte, 
to use all his endeavors to effect a military alliance with the sultan. “Hot 
wars” between the king of Spain and her majesty necessitated recourse to this 
strategem, he said; “to divert the dangerous attempt and designs of the said 
King from these parts of Christendom” a Turkish attack in the Mediterran- 
ean was infinitely to be desired. Another passage in the same letter of instruc- 
tion indicates, however, that Walsingham hoped for more from such a 
Mediterranean attack than the defeat of Spain. The attack, he said, would 
have the merit of setting the two “limbs of the devil” against one another, 
thereby enabling the true church to grow to such strength “as shall be requi- 
site for suppression of them both.” Such a war of mutual destruction would 
be of no small advantage “to her Majesty presently, but to all Christendom 
hereafter.”"* Sir Robert Cecil was another who felt that the Turk had his 
uses in the national emergency but who regarded the infidel with abhorrence. 
In a letter to Sir George Carew in 1602 he wished the king of Spain ill suc- 
cess in his war against the Turk but prefaced his wish with the remark that 
“in Christianity I may not wish a Heathen prosperity.””? Of a like mind 


oí the French army at Pavia in 1525) and on occasion repented his new alliance (e.g., im- 
mediately following the siege of Vienna in 1529). Not all of this can be attributed to chicanery, 
for there was a good deal of the knight-errant in Francis. At the time he was a candidate for 
the imperial throne, Francis evidently aspired to lead a crusade against the Turk and offered a 
plan for the partition of the Turkish Empire. 
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was Sir Edward Barton. Hard-boiled man of the world that he was, and sent 
to Constantinople for the express purpose of concluding an alliance with the 
sultan, whom he accompanied on one of the Turkish campaigns against 
Christian Hungary, Barton nevertheless evinced a profound distaste for the 
Turk, and expressed the hope—in 1588 of all years—that the latter's empire 
“is in the wane.””* 

But the most interesting example of this attitude is Sir Thomas Roe. Ás 
noted above, Roe, unlike his royal master, favored the negotiation of a 
military alliance with Bethlem Gabor against the emperor, knowing perfectly 
well that Gabor employed Turkish arms. In his opinion, the end, a Protestant 
victory in the Thirty Years’ War, justified the means, “It is as well an honest 
rule in war, as a politic,” he wrote to Archbishop Abbot, whose conscience 
was not easy in the matter,” “Cuius finis est bonus, ipsum quoque bonum 
et tustum est; & iniquitas partis adversae makes many things just in their 
opposition, that are not so in themselves.” History tells us that in the past 
“great and wise states, such as we fear to scandalize, have, in their necessities, 
sought the Turks directly,” e.g., Francis I and the Italian states.’® Seeing that 
the Roman Catholic states were known to be conniving with the Turk, Roe 
especially saw “no cause to be scrupulous” in regard to Gabor.” 

Yet nowhere does Roe suggest that the Turk is a power like in kind 
to the Christian powers. For Roe, as for James I, the Turk was clearly of a 
different breed from the Roman Catholic as well as Protestant powers, ipso 
facto debarred from normal relations with “Christendom.” He would em- 
ploy Turkish aid only as a last resort, after all other means had failed. At 
best the Turks are “scorpions to heal with,” and Turkish aid a “nauseous 
remedy.” The advantage of the alliance with Gabor lay, in Roe’s opinion, in 
the fact that it would divert a large part of the emperor’s army to the Hun- 
garian frontier without really endangering “one foot of Christian ground”; 
the armaments at Gabor’s command, he argued, were inadequate for any- 


T£ Letter of Sept. 13, 1588, printed by Pears in the English Historical Review, VIIL, 457. 
Barton was of the opinion that the Turk worshipped lucre only and that “he is not bound by 
his law to maintain [a league of amity] longer than shall stand by his profit and advantage.” 

75 “and some blemish it is unto his [Gabor’s] action,” Abbot wrote to Roe, June 23, 1624, 
“that hee useth the Turks and Tartars; which maketh christian princes afrayd to joyne any way 
with him.” Negotiations, p. 253. In another letter to Roe, Nov. 11, 1625, Abbot wrote, “What 
you write concerning the Spanish attempts to make peace with the Ottoman, I easily "believe; 
they make conscience of nothing to gain their own ends.” Ibid., p. 460. 

76 June 9/19, 1625, ibid., pp. 408-409. 

TT Roe to Calvert, Feb. 7/17, 1625, ibid., p. 347. The emperor, Roe wrote to Abbot, makes 
peace with Gabor “without any scruple of disparagement, dum sit utile.” See loc. cit., n. 41. To 
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thing but “chas[ing] the bull” (the emperor).”* In 1626 Roe flatly rejected 
a plan of Gabor’s by which the Turkish army was to invade and winter in 
imperial territory. The Dutch envoy, he wrote to Lord Conway, “was con- 
tent to persuade the actual breech, as black enough already,” but he, Roe, 
would not hear of it because of “His Majesty’s Christian restraint” and be- 
cause it “would rather hurt the affairs of Christendom, than advance them.” "° 
In 1627 the same Dutch envoy, whether with official backing or not is not 
clear, proposed to Roe that the subsidy intended for Gabor be given to the 
Turk to wage war directly on the emperor. Fearing an imminent imperial 
victory in Germany, Roe could not bring himself to dismiss the proposition 
altogether, but he obviously disliked the idea. To Sir Isaac Wake, the English 
ambassador at Venice, he wrote that if his lordship found “the necessity of 
our affairs to want such a nauseous remedy, to which I fear in the end Ger- . 
many may be enforced,” he, Roe, would connive with the Turk; on the 
other hand, “upon God, our good cause, and our own courage, it is both 
more safe and noble to depend; for I have no faith in anything ab Oriente.” * 
To Lord Conway he wrote at the same time, “And though the present times 
do admit scarce a possibility; so 1 hope, we are not reduced to the necessity 
of seeking it, which only can warrant it. ... Yet certainly, my lord, it is time 
to oppose all wit and strength against a bitter cup mingling for us.”** 

In his earlier letters, written before the political situation in Europe be- 
came so ominous, Roe made no attempt to disguise his contempt for the 
Turk. He spoke of his “hatred to the unworthy enemies” and only the 
year after his arrival in Constantinople begged to be relieved of his post— 
“I am as weary of the company of infidels,” he wrote Lord Carew, “as they 
would be of hell.”** The same year he expressed a strong desire to see a 
crusade launched against “this monster.” The times seemed to be particularly 
auspicious for such an enterprise. Contrary to popular belief, the Ottoman 
Empire was extremely rotten within *—“this mighty monarchy hath no other 
walls to defend it, but the uncivil dissentions of Christian princes.” If the 
latter could only be made to realize this, he wrote to Prince Charles, “it would 


78 Roe pointed out that Gabor waged war mainly with cavalry without much artillery, 
which prevented him from besieging a place of any importance, although a great force was 
required to resist him (+bid., p. 277, 306). 

79 Roe to Lord Conway, Sept., 1626, ibid., p. 559. 

80 Jan. 26,:1627, ibid., p. 741; Feb. 1, 1627, ibid., p. 742. 

81 Feb., 1627, ibid., p. 739. 

82 May 23, 1622, ibid., p. 39. 

83 Roe was not the only Englishman of the early seventeenth century who observed the decay 
of the Ottoman Empire. The historian Richard Knolles also commented on “the signes of a 
` declining state.” A Briefe Discourse of the Greatnesse of the Turkish Empire (London, 1603), 
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invite them to that accord and unity, the contrary whereof hath been the only 
greatness and cause of the increase of this monarchy; and in this theme I 
could be large, but I hope your Highness shall live to see, and to act part of 
that, which is above all other worldly ambitions.”** To Viscount Doncaster 
he spoke of the crusade as “a glorious work” and indicated a wish to help 
promote it—“1 could be content to be a part of the fuel, to make the fire that 
should consume them.”** Of course, Roe had no real hope even then of the 
crusade's realization. The same letter to Doncaster ends on a note of pro- 
found pessimism. “Cui bono” this information about the sickness of the 
Turk, he asks. Will the Christian powers really make use of it? “Seeing 
that I may burn alone,” why undertake to kindle the fire which would con- 
sume the infidel? It was because of his pessimism concerning Christian 
unity, however, and not because of any newfangled attitude toward the 
Turk, that after 1622 Roe began to connive with Gabor and his infidel allies. 

Final proof that the idea of Christendom was not yet a dead letter in 
European politics is to be found in the contemporary plans for a Christian 
league against the Turk, At least half a dozen such plans, not to speak of 
innumerable pious references to the subject, were currently advanced for the 
serious consideration of European statesmen. To be sure, these plans were 
never free of ulterior motivation nor were they realized in practice. Never- 
theless, to discount them as mere verbiage, as do some modern historians, 
would be seriously to misread the political temper of the times. Not only was 
the idea of the Christian republic still congenial to the thought pattern of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it received more than ordinary at- 
tention by reason,of the very real threat to the security of the European 
states (England less so, of course, than the empire) which the Turk then 
constituted. 

Plans for a Christian league were very much in the air during the reign 
of Henry VIII, both before and after the break with Rome. Between 1515 
and 1530 the English government received any number of proposals from 
foreign sovereigns (chiefly the pope and the emperor, whose territories were 
directly threatened by the Turkish advance) calling for the cessation of civil 
war within Christendom and concerted action against the Turk. The Eng- 


84 April 28, 1622, Negotiations, p. 33. Roe's desire for a crusade was shared by Sir Dudley 
Carleton, English ambassador to The Hague See letter to Roe, Aug. 19/29, 1622, ibid., p. 70. 
Mr. Rowland Woodward, who occupied a minor position in the foreign service, expressed the 
hope that the Christian princes would “make benefit of” the recent death of Sultan Othman II, 
“so much for the good of Christendome” (Woodward to Roe, July 3, 1622, ibid., p. 63). 
Archbishop Abbot lamented the fact “that our Christian princes are so distracted in their affec- 

“tions and resolutions, that they do not joyne to invade the common enemy.” Abbot to Roe, 
Nov. 20, 1622, ibid., p. 103. 
85 June 1, 1622, ibid., p. $5. 
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lish government's response to these proposals was largely determined by the 
political situation within Christendom itself at the moment. But in no in- 
stance did Henry VII or his advisors repudiate the idea of a Christian 
league, which they held to be altogether desirable if circumstances permitted. 
In 1518, mainly as a result of Wolsey’s (and to a lesser extent, Henry VIIDs) 
enthusiastic promotion, Leo X’s plan for a crusade became the public law of 
Europe by the Treaty of London.** In 1525 Henry VIII himself proposed a 
universal peace so that the Christian princes might turn their attention to 
Luther and the Turk.” In 1530 he made a similar proposal. In a communi- 
cation to Charles V he admitted that the Turkish peril was of concern to 
himself as well as to other Christian princes and that concerted action was 
necessary. If the Turk is not crushed at once, he wrote, he will kindle an 
inextinguishable flame throughout Christendom. Accordingly, he sent in- 
structions to his envoys (those already sent to ratify the peace of Cambrai) 
to promise such aid as might be required of him.** In 1544 Henry was once 
again urging “an universal peace in all Christendom” so that common action 
might be taken against the Turk, “our common enemv.”* 

The leading English advocate of a Christian league after Wolsey and 
Henry VIII was James Stuart. While still king of Scotland, James became 
interested in a Christian league. In 1589 he made the following proposition 
to the Danish government: Scotland, Denmark, and the German Protestant 
princes to form a preliminary alliance; envoys then to be dispatched by these 
states to the three great belligerents of Europe—Spain, France, and England 


86 For the phraseology of this treaty, see above, p. 28. For a discussion of Leo X's and 
Wolsey’s plan, see Ludwig B. Pastor, History of the Popes (London, 1894-1941), VII, 213-54; 
Charriére, I, 10-83. In a letter to the bishop of Worcester, Apr. 11, 1518, Wolsey says that the 
king requires no urging to the crusade (Letters and Papers of Henr y VHI, (2), no. 4073). 
Campeggio also believed that Henry favored the expedition (ibid., no. 4577). Edward Hall, the 
Henrician chronicler, records the festivities which attended the negotiation of the Treaty of 
London. One evening the English and French diplomats (Charles V “did not affix his signature 
to the treaty until the following year) were brought into a hall in which there had been con- 
structed an artificial rock on the top of which stood five trees. On these five trees hung the arms 
of the pope and emperor and the kings of England, France, and Spain “in token that al these v. 
potentates were joined together in one league against the enemies of Christes faith.” Chronicle, 
ed. Charles Whibley (London, 1904), I, 171. 

87 Instructions to Edward Lee (envoy to Charles V), Nov., 1525, Letters and Papers of 
Henry Vill, 1V(1), no. 1798. Henry seems actually to have made a contribution for the relief 
of Hungary in 1526 (see ¿bid., nos. 2243, 2260). Henry’s motive in so doing was, of course, 
partly political. , 

88 King of England's answer to proposals brought by Sieur de Mingoval (from Charles V 
for aid against the Turk), Spanish Calendar, 1529-1530, no. 248. The year before, Henry had 
told Charles V that he could not possibly send help against the Turk because of the great dis- 
tance, his empty exchequer, and parliament's unwillingness to co-operate. He did say, however, 
that he would join in a crusade if the other powers did likewise (Chapuys to Charles V, Dec. 
6, 1529, ibid., no. 224). Norfolk told Chapuys that his master’s cold response to Charles V's 
pleas was owing to the latter's opposition to his “divorce” (ibfd., no. _302, PP. 533-34). 

89 Henry VHI to Wotton, State Papers of Henry VIIL, X, 25-26; “Council to Paget and 
Wotton,” ibid., X, 353-54. 
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-~to negotiate a “common peace of Christendom” whose purpose it would be 
to prevent the further “effusion of Christian blood” and to “avert the com- 
mon danger that threatens all the Christian world”; should one of the 
belligerents refuse these overtures, a “counterleague” to be implemented 
against her.” Now it is perfectly true that in the correspondence relating to 
these negotiations there is more talk of a Protestant “counterleague” against 
Spain than of a “common peace of Christendom,” more mention of the 
Spanish than of the Turkish “danger.” In 1589 James was primarily interested 
in establishing his claim to the English throne, to which Spain represented 
the main challenge, and a strong Protestant league against the latter would 
go far toward achieving his end. That is not to say, however, that James was 
insincere in urging a more general Christian league against the infidel. A 
contemporary’s reference to his “piety and deep regard for the Christian 
Commonwealth” was not inappropriate in view of the interest in a Chris- 
tian league which James later evinced. Furthermore, it is not without signif- 
icance that in 1589, the year in which he commenced the above negotiations, 
James composed a poem celebrating the victory of the Christians over the 
Turk at Lepanto. Although James makes a distinction therein between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Christians,’ he nevertheless praises highly 
the valor and prowess of the former. The battle of Lepanto is fought between 
“the baptiz'd race” and “circumcized turbaned Turks,” and the Christian 
victory is “a wondrous work of God.” Don John of Austria’s navy is re- 
ferred to as “the Christian host” and his cause as “the public cause.”* 

Ten years later James again took up the cudgels for a Christian league. 
This time his plan—it was really more of a vague notion than a plan—was 
to effect the religious unity of Christendom so shattered by the Reforma- 
tion. He would draw together the moderates in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant camps, and by so doing free the Christian sovereigns for united 
action against the Turk. The story of his secret negotiations with Clement 
VIII, and of his attempt to conclude an alliance with the “moderate” Roman 
Catholic princes of Italy is too well known to repeat here.*”* Simultaneously 


90 See “Letters Patent of James VI” (June, 1590), Warrender Papers, ed. Annie I. Cameron 
(Edinburgh, 1932), IJ, 131-32; and “Instructions for Colonel Stewart and John Skene” (June 
9, 1590), ibid., 133-41. See in this connection Helen Stafford, James VI of Scotland and the 
Throne of England (New York, 1940), pp. 124-31. 

91 Nicholas Kaas, Chancellor of Denmark, to James VI, July 30, 1590, Warrender Papers, 
I, 143. 

221n the poem God is made to say (Il. 78~79): 

All christians serves my Son though not 
Aright in every thing. 

93 The “Lepanto” is printed in His Maiesties Poeticall Exercises at Vacant Houres (Edin- 
burgh, 1818). 

94 See Stafford, pp. 150-54, 233-46. 
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with these negotiations James offered “to make common cause with” the 
king of Denmark and the princes of the empire “to withstand the common 
enemy of the Christian name.”* James's motive in so doing was again 
primarily political. He clearly hoped thereby to get both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant backing for his claim to the throne of England, which was 
fer him an idée fixe. But that he was also genuinely :nterested in Christian 
unity per se can scarcély be doubted.”® 

As king of England James continued to talk vaguely about Christian 
unity and a league against the Turk. At his accession he is reported to have 
wished to form a league of Christian princes against the infidel and to have 
been willing to furnish ten thousand foot soldiers for the same.” In a letter 
te Sir Thomas Parry, English ambassador to France, also in 1603, he ex- 
pressed a desire for “a general council, lawfully called” to heal the religious 
schism, and authorized Parry to get in touch with the papal nuncio in Paris.” 
Ir 1604 he declared that he personally would assume the leadership of a 
Christian league if the other princes would do their part.” In the same year 
he asserted both by proclamation and speech to parliament that there was no 
prince more eager than he to assist with a truly general council, “not only 
out of a particular disposition to live peaceably with all states and princes of 
Christendom, but because such a settled amity might by an union in religion, 
be established among Christian princes, as might enable us all to resist the 
common enemy.” 

The negotiations for the marriage between Prince Charles and the Spanish 
infanta furnished the occasion for a renewal of James's peace plans. James 
and his minister, Francis Bacon, evidently hoped that the Spanish match 
might be used as the basis for a general Christian pacification and a league 
against the Turk. Or at least so the memorandum which Bacon submitted to 
the king in March, 1617, would seem to indicate. Bacon urges therein that 
Sir John Digby be instructed to negotiate an alliance between the kings of 
England and Spain which shall serve as “a beginning and seed ... of a holy 


95 Warrender Papers, Il, 358-59. 

96 Professor Mackie is decidedly of this opinion. See his “The Secret Diplomacy of King 
James VI in Italy prior to His Accession to the English Throne,” Scottish Historical Review, 
XXI (1924), 270-71; also Negotiations between King James VI. & I. and Ferdinand I. Grand 
Deke of Tuscany (London, 1927), pp. Xxi-xxiil. 

97 Ven. Cal., 1610-1613, no. 585. Can James have been influenced by Sir Edwin Sandys 
whose Europae Speculum (published only two years before) advocated a crusade as a means 
of restoring Christian unity? 

98 Salisbury Papers, XV, 299-302. See also Stafford, pp, 247-48. 

29 Ven. Cal., 1603-1607, no. 739 (P. 519). 

100 Proclamation printed in Mark A. Tierney, Dodd’s Church History of England (London, 
1841), IV, Appendix IV; Steele, Proclamations, I, no. 981. Ironically, this proclamation banished 
all Roman Catholic priests from England. James’s speech to parliament is printed in part in 
Tierney, IV, 10-12. 
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war against the Turk.” Bacon suggests that the two kings set up “a tribunal, . 
or praetorian power, to decide the controversies, which may arise amongst 
the princes and estates of Christendom, without effusion of Christian blood; 
for so much as any estate of Christendom will hardly recede from that, which 
the two kings shall mediate and determine.” Christendom having been 
pacified, a Christian army and navy might then be organized which could 
with good chance of success “suffocate and starve Constantinople” owing to 
the current sickness of the "Purk.*” 

That James approved Bacon's scheme is reasonably clear. In 1618 the 
Venetian ambassador reported that the king was again showing interest in 
a joint Christian undertaking against the Turk.*” Published at London the 
same year was a pamphlet entitled The Peace-Maker: or, Great Britain’s 
Blessing, which, though probably not written by James himself, was clearly 
James's manifesto.'** In this pamphlet James's hope for the restoration of 
peace between the Christian powers (and by inference, an alliance against 
the infidel) is unmistakably expressed: “If the members of a natural body, by 
concord assist one another; if the political members of a kingdom help one 
another, and by it support itself; why shall not the monarchical bodies of 
many kingdoms be one mutual Christendom?” ™* To be sure, the pamphlet 
represents the peace of Christendom as deriving mainly from England and 
England’s king, rather than from a joint alliance between England and 
Spain. England is par excellence insula pacis, the land in which Noah’s dove 
of peace has found a resting place, “the Fountain from whence [peace] 
springs.” If the Christian peoples of Europe—the French, Italians, etc.— 
desire peace, they must perforce come to England, “the factory of peace,” 


101 Spedding, VI, 158-59; see also Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 
(London, 1883-84), IH, 62-63. Both Bacon and Digby would have preferred a Protestant 
alliance, but seeing that James’s heart was set on the Spanish match, they hoped to use the 
latter for a statesmanlike purpose. 

It is interesting to note that at the same time Bacon was contemplating an anti-Turkish 
alliance between the foremost Catholic and Protestant powers of Europe, Father Joseph and the 
duke of Nevers were promoting a crusade of the Catholic powers. See Dedouvres, Le Pére 
Joseph de Paris (Paris, 1932), pp. 355-4593 Gustave C. Fagniez, Le Père Joseph et Richelieu 
(Paris, 1894), pp. 120-82. I have been unable to discover any direct connection between the 
two crusade projects. Probably there was none. In 1620 James refused to allow iron ordnance 
to be delivered to the duke of Nevers for the ships of the latter's “Ordre de la Milice chrétienne” 
(Ven. Cal., 1619-1621, no. 244, p. 169). 

Also in 1617 the duke of Sully completed the first version of his famous Mémoires which 
contains a number of refererces to the “Grand Design of Henry IV" against the Turk. Ob- 
viously, the crusade was an important topic of discussion in both England and France in 1617. 

102 Ven. Cal., 1617-1619, no. 679. 
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and to England's “Solomon” for “Judgments.” The projected alliance with 
Spain is, however, referred to warmly: “Spain, that great and long-lasting 
opposite, betwixt whom and England, the Ocean ran with blood not many 
years before . . . yet now shakes hands in friendly amity, and speaks our 
blessing with us, Beati pacifici.”*°° 

In 1622, the negotiations with Spain having been resumed after an inter- 
lude, Bacon wrote a dialogue entitled “An Advertisement Touching an Holy 
War,” which indicates his continued interest in the Christian league. The 
dialogue was never finished, owing to the abrupt breaking off of the Spanish 
negotiations for the second time, and consequently we cannot be certain what 
Bacon’s views were precisely. However, with the memorandum of 1617 in — 
mind, we are probably on safe ground in assuming that Bacon (through his 
interlocutor Eupolis, a “Politique” or “Politicus”) would have favored an 
aliance of the Christian powers led by England and Spain against the infidel. 
In other words, his view lay somewhere between that of Zebedaeus, the 
Roman Catholic zealot in the dialcgue who advocated a crusade on purely 
religious grounds, and that of Pollio, the courtier who scoffed at the idea of a 
holy war as “the rendezvous of cracked brains.” ° Perhaps Martius, the 
soldier, expresses Bacon’s view when he says that during the past fifty years 
there has been “a kind of meanness in the designs and enterprises of Christen- 
dem”; let the Christian powers forget their petty wars and unite in a war 
on the infidel; such a war cannot fail to be of temporal as well as spiritual ad- 
vantage to all the European powers.*” In September of the same year James 
appealed to the pope to assist in the project. He is worried, he writes to 
Gregory XV, by “these calamitous discords and bloodshed, which for these 
late years by-past have so miserably rent the Christian world.” He urges the 
latter, “together with us,” to reunite the Christian princes “in a firm and 
unchangeable friendship,” and “as much as may be” to knit them together 
“in stricter obligations than before, one unto another.” *°° 

To sum up, we may state the matter thus: If it is true that the relations . 
between the European states and the Turk underwent a perceptible change 
during the Reformation, it is equally true that the older relationship was by 
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106 In his character of Pollio Bacon reflects the skeptical point of view which must then have 
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no means so soon abandoned. For Tudor and early Stuart lawyers, church- 
men, and statesmen, “the common corps of Christendom” was still very 
much of a reality, notwithstanding their willingness on occasion to use the 
Turk for dynastic and national ends. In this respect official opinion did not 
run much ahead of literary opinion. No contemporary English statesman or 
publicist would have indorsed Emeric Crucé’s plan for the establishment of ` 
a world union in which the sultan of the Turks would be accorded a position 
equal to that of the Christian sovereigns.*” Not until the Treaty of Carlowitz 
in 1699, or perhaps much later, were the European states prepared to regard 
the Turk as a power not unlike themselves and as worthy of inclusion in the 
European’ concert.**” So great was the weight of tradition, and so long did it 
take for the full impact of the secularization of European politics and the 
religious schism to be felt. 


109 As a matter of fact, Crucé accorded to the sultan a place of honor in his world union 
second only to that of the pope and above the emperor and other Christian sovereigns (Le 
Nouveau Cynée, ed. Thomas W. Balch [Philadelphia, 1909], pp. 106-108). 

110 Carlowitz was the first general European congress in which the Turk participated. As 
Hammer points out, Carlowitz was also the first treaty “in welchem die Pforte die Vermittelung 
' europäischer Mächte anerkannte und annahm.” Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Pest, 
1827-35), VI, 659. Lord Paget, the English envoy to Constantinople, played an important role 
in mediating the peace because of William III’s anxiety to free the emperor’s hands for action 
against the French. 
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THE closing years of the nineteenth century brought the American people 
as a nation consciously face to face with problems of which it had been un- 
easily aware since the Civil War. In the decade before the Spanish-American 
War left us fumbling toward a new orientation in world affairs, two out- 
standing books had surveyed the domestic scene and probed searchingly the 
nation’s political and economic structure. Both authors, one an Englishman 
and the other an American with an even more penetrating mind, were 
friends and defenders of the best they found and fearless critics of the weak- 
nesses they discovered. Both writers lifted national thought above the petti- 
ness of contemporary squabbles over tariffs, pensions, free silver, and the 
tag ends of Reconstruction and focused attention on basic political and 
economic issues that were never again obscured. 

The Englishman was James Bryce, whose American Commonwealth ap- 
peared in 1888. With objectivity and disarming friendliness he measured our 
institutions and political mores. Where other foreign critics had infuriated, 
Bryce won a hearing because we felt that at heart he was one with us in our 
hopes, and we heard willingly the warnings that seemed but echoes of our 
own unexpressed fears. Amid all the pages of praise and blame there was 
one passage that fell on the sensitive ear like an alarm bell in the night. A 
few sentences selected from this forecast of things to come are an appropriate 
introduction to the work of his American contemporary: 


There is a part of the Atlantic where the westward speeding steam-vessel always 
expects to encounter fogs. On the fourth or fifth day of the voyage, while still in 
bright sunlight, one sees at a distance a long low dark-gray line across the bows, 
and is told this is the first of the fog-banks which have to be traversed. Presently 
the vessel is upon the cloud and rushes into its chilling embrace, not knowing 
what perils of icebergs may be shrouded within the encompassing gloom. So, 
America, in her swift onward progress, sees, looming on the horizon and now no 
longer distant, a time of mists and shadows, wherein dangers may lie concealed 
whose form and magnitude she can scarcely yet conjecture. . . . In fact the chronic 
evils and problems of old societies and crowded countries, such as we see them in 
Europe, will have reappeared on this new soil... . It will be the time of trial for 
democratic institutions." 


*The author is chairman of the department of history and government in Connecticut 
College. 
1 American Commonwealth (2-vol. ed., London, 1888), II, 700-70r. 
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Although near the close of this passage Bryce suggests that the time of 
reckoning lies “not more than thirty years ahead,” he goes on to predict that 
the next few years “or even decades” will be preoccupied with popular at- 
tempts to regulate and curtail the powers of the great corporations and with 
even more strenuous attacks upon the “Trusts.”* In 1894, six years after the 
publication of the American Commonwealth, there appeared a volume en- 
titled Wealth against Commonwealth. In incisive and vigorous prose, Eng- 
lish exposition at its best, the American author Henry Demarest Lloyd mar- 
shaled the scholarship of many years to show that the time was here and now 
to challenge the misuse of accumulated wealth and to break the grip of cer- 
tain great corporations like Standard Oil upon the economic life of the 
nation. Lloyd, a man economically well-advantaged himself, was preaching 
no formulated socialistic doctrine. He was challenging corporate power and 
wealth and irresponsibility in the name of the commonwealth of democratic 
institutions. His work, which well merits mention in the same bracket with 
Bryce, was acclaimed in its day and echoed in the literature of the next 
decade. What Lloyd treated fully and cited by book and candle, the muck- 
rakers publicized in fields he did not cultivate. Those Lloyd pilloried were 
the originals of Theodore Roosevelt’s “malefactors of great wealth.” The pat 
phrases of later writers rattled off the armor of great corporations, but Lloyd’s 
spear had found the weak spots and from his thrusts, weighted with scholar- 
ship, they have never freed themselves. The attack upon Lloyd and Wealth 
against Commonwealth comes in cycles. It is sharpest when, as in recent 
years, the papers of some of the capitalists of an earlier day are opened by 
families to the use of historians writing official and definitive biographies. All 
of them, especially those who deal with the Standard Oil coterie, must reckon 
with Lloyd and each has. In the name of Lloyd and of historical accuracy I 
propose to deal with some of these critics in as impersonal a manner as a long 
interest in Lloyd permits. 

It may be well, however, to recall the main facts about the author of 
Wealth against Commonwealth. There can be no doubt of his fitness to under- 
take a study of the Standard Oil and the trusts. Trained in the law and the 
rules of evidence under Francis Lieber and Theodore W. Dwight in the 
Columbia Law School,’ he had acquired in subsequent years an extraordinary 
theoretical and technical equipment for such a task. After a thorough ground- 
ing in the theories of orthodox economics he had abandoned them, after 

2 Ibid., Il, 705. 

3 Columbia University Alumni Office Records. Lloyd was admitted to the bar in 1869 and 
did not graduate with his class. For the quality of instruction see Oscar S. Straus, Under Four 
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serious study, for the historical school. This was before Richard T. Ely re- 
turned from Germany to introduce the historical approach into academic 
circles.* He was equally familiar with the philosophical and religious move- 
ments of the period, especially with Social Darwinism and the “gospel of 
wealth.” While assistant secretary of the American Free Trade League he 
had learned the importance of exhaustive, meticulous research to which was 
attributable much of his success throughout a distinguished journalistic 
career. Seven years as financial, real estate, and railroad editor of the then 
independent and liberal Chicago Daily Tribune had given him an almost 
unequaled firsthand knowledge of business practices and railroad manage- 
ment at a time when the Standard Oil was perfecting its alliance with the 
railroads and completing its monopoly. He had employed this in making the 
first sustained, penetrating, and comprehensive study of corporate and 
speculative capitalism in America, in the course of which he paid full at- 
tention to the petroleum monopoly. Published during the course of a decade 
(1874-85) in the Tribune, the Atlantic Monthly, and the North American Re- 
view, his findings established his reputation as a leading American authority 
on the combination movement, market manipulations, and railroad manage- 
ment.” 

During the same period Lloyd worked for a higher standard of business 
ethics. He fought for public control of the railroads, discovered the labor 
movement, and dedicated his life to economic reform. Searching for princi- 
ples that could serve as the foundation for such a program, he turned to 
Emerson, the philosophy and ethics of Thomas Davidson and Mazzini, the 
Ethical Culture movement, and Christian and Fabian Socialism. From them 
he distilled an ethical theory and an ideal of human brotherhood broad 
enough to include the working class, whose elevation must be a major 
object of “The New Conscience.” In fact, Lloyd came to regard economic 
problems as fundamentally ethical in character, anid the labor movement 
as an ethical revolt that would overthrow classical economics, democratize 
labor relations, end monopolistic exploitation of the masses, and vitalize the 
churches with a truly social gospel.* To further these ends, he vainly sought 


# An early illustration of Lloyd’s abandonment of the classical school can be seen in an edi- 
torial, “The Vanderbilt-Gould Combination,” Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 28, 1879. Cf. Lloyd, 
“The Political Economy of Seventy-Three Million Dollars,” Atlantic Monthly, LI (July, 1882), 
in Lords of Industry (New York, 1910), pp. 47-54; Richard T. Ely, Ground under Our Feet 
(New York, 1938), pp. 121~46. 

5 The financial page, real estate section, and railroad columns of the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
1874-80, its editorial page for 1878-85, occasional special articles in the same, and magazine 
articles republished in Lords of Industry, pp. 1-147, notably “The Story of a Great Monopoly” 
and “Lords of Industry.” 

6 “The New Conscience,” North American Review, CXLVIII (Sept, 1888; 3d ed., London, 
1893), passim.; William M. Salter to Lloyd, Feb. 6, 1888, Lloyd Papers (A manuscript collection 
in the possession of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison). 
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the collaboration of others in the preparation of a factual, carefully docu- 
mented “Bad Wealth Series.” These books were to reveal with infallible 
“accuracy the brutal, unethical methods by which great fortunes and the 
control of American economic life were being concentrated in the hands of 
ruthless monopolists. They were intended also to expose the fatal conse- 
quences of this process for free enterprise in business, for labor, for democracy 
itself. Lloyd believed that when presented with these facts the American 
people would abandon the success fantasy and pioneer in a new democracy 
based on brotherhood, a finer social ethics, and social control of the great 
corporations.” . 

Wealth against Commonwealth was the second volume in the “Bad 
Wealth Series,” a fact that establishes its true character beyond dispute. Al- 
though it took the trust movement as its subject, it was not a formal economic 
treatise or simple economic history. Its first object was to make a realistic 
study of the pathological aspects of corporate capitalism. Furthermore, Lloyd 
intended to employ the results of his analysis in a formidable attack upon 
Social Darwinism and laissez faire economics. His ultimate purpose was to 
secure a hearing for a new social philosophy that should supply the theoretical 
basis for effective democratic action in opposition to prevailing economic 
trends. On the one hand, he was preoccupied with the monopoly movement 
as an emerging system of power. On the other, he hoped to stimulate the de- 
velopment of a more than countervailing democratic power which, once in 
the ascendancy, would harmonize and subordinate large scale economic 
- organization to the ideals of freedom, equality, and humanity in the great 
society.” Such purposes elevate the book from a mere muckraking tract, as 
some have supposed it to be,” to a social document of high potentiality. 

They explain, also, the peculiar organization and style of presentation that 
distinguish the book. With the objects that he had in view it was possible 
for Lloyd to concentrate on the main action, to pay but limited attention to 
the historical setting, and to ignore chronological sequence when convenient. 
His discussion of the trusts, of their methods and policies, of the Standard 


TLloyd to C. B..Matthews, May 20, 1889, Lloyd Papers (Madison); Lloyd to Ethelbert 
Stewart, Oct. 17, 1890, Ethelbert Stewart Papers (Courtesy of Miss Margaret Winfield Stewart, 
Washington, D. C.). 

8 “We must know the right before we can do the right. When it comes to know the facts 
the human heart can no more endure monopoly than American slavery or Roman empire. The 
first step to a remedy is that the people care. If they know, they will care. To help them to 
know and care; to stimulate new hatred of evil, new love of, the good, new sympathy for the 
victims of power, and, by enlarging its science, to quicken the old into a new conscience, this 
compilation of fact has been made. Democracy is not a lie.” Wealth against Commonwealth, 
pp. 535-36. ; 

2 John Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (2d ed., New York, 1933), p. 53; Allan Nevins, 
Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), p. 607. 
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Oil as their prototype and initiator, was presented therefore in a series of 
dramatic episodes replete with piercing epigrams, employing antithesis in 
telling fashion to heighten contrasts that in turn are pointed up by striking 
summaries. It disregarded or took for granted the normal, legitimate aspects 
of competitive business and focused attention upon the methods that had 
produced the trusts. “Bad wealth” rather than good was the subject because, 
as Socrates had said to Callicles, “the greatest are usually the bad, for they 
have the power.” *° 

Upon the truth of his narrative and the correctness of his conclusions 
rested Lloyd’s hope of gaining acceptance of his system of social thought. 
He did his utmost, therefore, to place his factual frame of reference beyond 
controversy so that public attention might not be distracted from the main 
issues. Regarding sworn testimony, adjudicated issues, and official reports as 
the most reliable of all data, he based his book upon the proceedings of courts, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and official investigations wherever pos- 
sible. These were supplemented by use of the daily press, by counsel with such 
noted investigators as Simon Sterne and James T. Hudson, by information 
drawn firsthand from participants in the struggle against monopoly. Cogni- 
zant of the fact that the oil trust destroyed its records and guarded its secrets 
with almost terrifying taciturnity, Lloyd drew upon the sworn testimony of 
its managers, official apologies published by S. C. T..Dodd, newspaper in- 
terviews of John D. Rockefeller, and such unofficial Standard Oil organs as 
the Oil City Derrick. In describing litigation he almost invariably followed. 
the evidence that won the case, although not neglecting to state the side of 
the defense. Before going to press he compared his quotations and accounts 
of litigation with the official records and listened to the criticism of lawyers 
familiar with each important case.” So far as its factual framework is con- 
cerned, therefore, the presumpticn is that Wealth against Commonwealth 
makes a faithful, accurate presentation of available data. Heavily docu- 
mented, it was long regarded as a work of painstaking accuracy. 


10 Quoted in Wealth against Commonwealth, p. 506. 

11 Lloyd to C. B. Matthews, May 20, 1889, loc. cit.; Adelbert Moot to Lloyd, Apr. 16, May 
15 and 25, 1894, Lloyd Papers (Courtesy of William Bross Lloyd, Winnetka, 111.); Lloyd to 
Roger Sherman, May 23, 1893; Roger Sherman to Lloyd, June 5, 1893, tbid.; Wealth against 
Commonwealth, p. 7. Despite John D. Rockefeller’s statement to William O. Inglis, “Conversa- 
tions” (Courtesy of John D. Rockefeller, jr.), p. 903, implying that, if Lloyd had inquired at 26 
Broadway, information on the Standard Oil would have been given him, this is contradicted not 
only by the oil monopoly's well known policy of secrecy in the nineties but also it is confirmec by 
the abrupt termination of the investigation of its affairs by a group of prominent clergymen chat 
had been invited by S. C. T. Dodd to undertake such an inquiry after the publication of Wealth 
against Commonwealth. The inquiry was abandoned when the ministers concerned demanded chat 
Lloyd be included in the investigating group, a fact that is made perfectly clear by the Lloyd 
Papers (Madison). This is overlooked in Allan Nevins, John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of 
American Enterprise (New York, 1940), II, 341. 
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Scholarly interest in Wealth against Commonwealth has increased ever 
since Charles and Mary Beard associated its shattering effect upon American 
complacency with the milder shock administered previously by the American 
Commonwealth. Although a noted student of Populism dismissed Lloyd’s 
work as a “famous tract”** the tendency among historians was for some 
time to emphasize its historical accuracy. In a single year, the authors of 
three outstanding books vied with each other not only in paying tribute to 
Lloyd’s influence but also in emphasizing the reliability of his account of the 
development of the Standard Oil monopoly. To John Chamberlain, it was 
a “daring and first-rate” “book of facts . . . bolstered by all future investiga- 
tion.” John T. Flynn's widely read work on John D. Rockefeller termed 
Lloyd’s narrative “thoroughly faithful and authentic,” “a specific, an able, a 
serious, and a disinterested indictment” whose publication rendered a “his- 
toric service” while more than one passage in God’s Gold corroborated 
Lloyd's earlier findings. Finally, the Pulitzer Prize winning biography of 
Grover Cleveland, published by Allan Nevins, described Wealth against 
Commonwealth as “a searching exposure, amply buttressed by detail” and 
paid tribute to the accuracy with which it described “the iniquities of the 
trusts,” the history and “sordid record of business piracy” of the Standard 
Oil, all of which “was laid bare in more than five hundred calm, unemo- 
tional pages.” “Nothing,” Nevins declared, “escaped Lloyd’s keen eye.”* 

The verdict of these scholars on the accuracy of Wealth against Common- 
wealth would, in all probability, have remained unchallenged had not the 
last of them reversed his earlier judgment. After wide investigation, in which 
he had been given access to the private papers of John D. Rockefeller, Allan 
Nevins published a biography of the great oil magnate that painted his 
portrait in softer, more friendly colors than had previously been exhibited 
and that stressed the constructive achievements of the Standard Oil. In this 
work, Professor Nevins asserts that the excessively harsh popular indict- 
ment of both must be attributed “particularly” to “the attacks of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd.” Then, after tilting repeatedly in his own narrative against 
Wealth against Commonwealth, Nevins subjects it to a withering attack. 
As “industrial history” he declares it to be “almost utterly worthless,” not to 
be trusted “at any point,” prejudiced, one-sided, omitting the case for the 
Standard Oil, even dishonest. Lloyd, Nevins charges, was an incompetent 
investigator, a rhetorical and hysterical journalist without “high literary 

12 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), p. 322. 


13 Chamberlain, p. 54; John T. Flynn, God's Gold (New York, 1932), pp. 253, 255~62, 
327-28; Nevins, Grover Cleveland, pp. 606-607. 
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gifts,” dishonest though admittedly earnest and sincere.** So detailed and 
sweeping is this indictment that if it stands Wealth against Commonwealth 


must be regarded as an unfounded polemic, its author classed with William 
Lloyd Garrison.** 

To scholars interested in the career and influence of Henry Demarest 
Lloyd the contradiction between this last evaluation of his book and the 
earlier estimates of his reliability raised a historical problem of first import- 
ance. So fundamental were the issues involved that until the conflict was 
resolved no reappraisal of Lloyd’s character and career was possible. Upon 
the final adjudication of the question, also, depended the survival of the now 
almost traditional story of the rise of the Standard Oil and its contemporary 
monopolies, a story that originated with Lloyd’s disclosures, or the acceptance 
of the narrative offered in John D. Rockefeller, The Heroic Age of American 
Enterprise. 

When this work appeared a rather random checking of footnote references 
to Wealth against Commonwealth uncovered some startling discrepancies 
between its contents and Nevins’ account of them. Discovery of five or six 
instances of this character,** and of Lloyd’s superior accuracy when one con- 


14 For the complete bill of particulars, see John D. Rockefeller, passim, but especially II, 
331-42, 708. i i 

15 Allan Nevins to C. M. Destler, Sept. 8, 1940. 

16 According to Nevins, Lloyd invented a “fable of a prosperous vil industry in 1872 thrown 
into confusion and depression by the South Improvement Scheme” (John D. Rockefeller, 1, 335, 
n. 47, II, 523). The account of the early history of the oil industry in Wealth against Common- 
wealth, though couched in general terms, is careful to state that the development of the Oil 
Region and of the refining industry was blighted increasingly after 1865 by artificial disturbances 
(pp. 42-44). Lloyd made no attempt to describe these in detail and "began his story with the 
South Improvement Company on which the first official evidence was available. His papers 
show that he was aware of the activities of the “Erie ring” and other manipulators of oil prices 
and freight rates, and of their effect in undermining the profits of many producers and refiners 
before 1872. He was entirely correct in regarding the South Improvement Company as the climax 
of this development. See “Fourth Annual Petroleum Report,” Titusville Morning Herald, Feb. 
26, 1872, for evidence that oil production, the chief interest of the Oil Region, was still profitable 
in 1871. 

Wealth against Commonwealth does not describe the agreement between the Standard 
Oil and the General Council of Petroleum Producers, that resulted in the great shutdown of 
1887, as a crime, but rather as a shrewd move to prevent the producers from building a com- 
peting pipe line to the sea (Nevins, II, 336; Lloyd, pp. 152-59). Nevins is completely mistaken 
in saying that Lloyd blamed the Standard Oil for the destruction of derricks during the great 
producers’ shutdown of this year (Nevins, II, 337, n. 17; Lloyd, p. 154). There is an extraor- 
dinary discrepancy between Nevins’ account cf the receivership and final sale of the assets of the 
Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company and the passage in Wealth against Commonwealth describing 
the same event, which Nevins cites as his sale authority. Lloyd’s account, incidentally, is com- 
pletely verified by the sources. (Nevins, 11, 87; Lloyd, pp. 292-94.) Contrary to Nevins (I, 211), 
Lloyd was careful to show that before 1872 the refining business required only small invest- 
ments and was entered by many poor men (pp. 40-41). Nevins (II, 102, n. 22) attacks a state- 
ment of Lloyd’s as descriptive of the majority report of the Ohio legislative investigating com- 
mittee, while Lloyd was actually summarizing the charges presented in behalf of Ohio to the 
United States Senate’s Committee on Privileges and Elections (Lloyd, pp. 376-77) in suppor 
of the request for a senatorial investigation into the election of Henry B. Payne. 
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troversial point was referred to the sources used by both authors,*” cast some 
doubt on the validity of the sweeping attack that had been made on both 
Lloyd and his book. This led to a careful investigation, the object of which was 
to test the truth of the numerous counts in Mr. Nevins’ indictment. Lloyd’s 
qualifications, his motives in writing, the purpose and character of the book, 
the accuracy of its narrative when checked carefully against its sources, and 
the degree to which its findings were accepted by competent, contemporary 
scholars have all been considered. Lloyd’s publications and private papers, 
and primary and secondary historical materials related to the petroleum in- 
dustry and the trusts have been examined. An entirely independent investi- 
gation was made of the Toledo “gas war” of 1887-99 in order to evaluate the 
account contained in Wealth against Commonwealth. To make sure that the 
Standard Oil viewpoint was not overlooked, permission was sought and 
secured to make use of parts of the manuscript “John D. Rockefeller’s Con- 
versations with William O. Inglis” for this appraisal,* subject to no re- 
striction other than a promise of fairness and of making an accurate de- 
scription of it in the text. These “Coriversations” were a major source cited 
by Mr. Nevins in his biography. They were dictated by the elder Rockefeller 
after his seventy-ninth birthday (1917-18) as he listened to the reading of 
passages from Wealth against Commonwealth and Ida Tarbell’s History. 
_ Although the oil magnate was not conducting a debate with either author, 
his lengthy statements contain as full a reply to the charges made by them 
against him and the Standard Oil as he was then able or willing to make. 
Their significance is increased by the fact that they were intended for his son 
rather than for publication. On the other hand, they were dictated without 
reference to documents or other primary sources. The manuscript, therefore, 
must be classed in the field of reminiscences, subject to the customary 
reservations in regard to reliability in treating incidents that had occurred 
from thirty to fifty years before. It should be observed, furthermore, that 


17 Nevins makes a major issue out of a poorly worded statement in Wealth against Com- 
monwealth (p. 383) regarding the inadequate investigative powers of the Ohio Legislature in 
the case of the allegedly corrupt election of Henry B. Payne to the United States Senate in 1885. 
Nevins asserts (II, 102, n. 23) that Ohio’s authority was greater than that of the Federal Senate 
over “Ohio witnesses.” This is an evasion. The documents that both Lloyd and Nevins relied 
upon state clearly that the Standard Oil men suspected of corruptly procuring Payne’s election 
had absented themselves from Ohio during its legislative investigation and were therefore beyond 
its jurisdiction. The narrow scope of the resolution that had authorized the investigation, further- 
more, had made it impossible for the Ohio committee to compel testimony on the general ques- 
tion of whether Payne had been corruptly elected. In any case, as Lloyd asserted and Nevins 
denies, only the Federal Senate could have compelled the attendance and testimony of the missing 
Standard Oil officials. Report of the Select Committee ... to Investigate ... Henry B. Payne, 
Journal of the House of Representatives of Ohio, Vol. 82 (1886), pp. 367-68; “Views of Mr. 
Hoar and Mr. Frye,” 49 Congress, 1 Session, Senate Report, no. 1490, pp. 2, 34~35, 38-39. 

18 Through the courtesy of John D. Rockefeller, jr., and of Allan Nevins. 
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the story told here of the origin and development of the Standard Oil is 
similar in theme and character to that related by the great oil monopolist, 
after careful coaching by his lawyers, on the witness stand in November, 
1908," and to the short volume of published reminiscences that appeared in 
the following year.” All or parts of the “Conversations” that bear upon 
chapters vi to X, XII to XIII, XXII to XXVI, and xxix to xxxv of Wealth against 
Commonwealth have been used in this appraisal. Excerpts from the missing 
sections of the manuscript, however, have been found in Nevins’ Rockefeller. 
This investigation has established beyond hope of effective denial that 
Wealth against Commonwealth was the product of six years of patient, ex- 
haustive, and remarkably farflung investigation and research.” The sources 
drawn upon and Lloyd's careful verification of the narrative create a pre- 
sumption that the book makes a faithful, reliable presentation of the facts. To 
test the validity of this presumption an extensive verification was undertaken 
of its footnotes, undocumented statements, and quotations. Of the 648 foot- 
‘notes citing source materials in the book, 420 have been checked against the 
sources. In 410 of the 420 notes traced, the sources bear out the statements of 
the text.”? In ten only, none of great import, do the citations fail to support 
the narrative. In addition, 241 unsupported statements were traced back to 
the sources. Of these 229 were completely verified, eizht partially so, only 
four were actually incorrect. Here again the mistakes modify the narrative 
only to a slight degree. Scores of quotations checked in like manner were 
found to be accurate to an unusual extent. Since the book has been called one- 
sided by defenders of the Standard Oil viewpoint it should be observed that 
of the 649 footnotes and unsupported statements verified, at least 170 of them 
came from spokesmen and officials of the oil monopoly, while at least thirty 
more were made by railroad officials friendly to it. Many of these present the 
side of the Standard Oil although others, it should be cbserved, were admis- 
sions that Lloyd incorporated in his indictment of the oil combination. 
When attention is turned to specific chapters and episodes in the book, 
verification yields positive results to a surprising degree. The account of the 
anthracite coal monoply (chapter 11) stands supported by subsequent investi- 


198 U, S. ys. Standard Oil Company of New Jersey et al, Nevins, II, 597-98. 

20 Random Reminiscences of Men and Events (New York, 1909). 

21 Nevins IH, 331-32, to the contrary notwithstanding. Lloyd's quest for material bil 
the United States and reached into Canada, Great Britain, France, end Germany. A series of 
elaborate notebooks at Winnetka list documents sought and consulted, and scores of letters there 
and dozens at Madison attest to the industry with which Lloyd followed leads to material. Six 
years of research and writing, three or four drafts of the manuscript, and his surviving research 
notes all attest to Lloyd’s painstaking industry and accuracy in research. 

22 In some of the 410 notes traced and verified, there were errors in page references, but in 
each of these cases the original passage drawn upon was located with relative ease and clearly 


identified. 
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gations.” The criminal activities of the whiskey trust depicted in chapter 111 
are fully supported by the sources, the description of its evolution verified by 
comparison with contemporary scholarship.** The account of the beef trust 
(chapter 1v) reproduces accurately the report of the Senate investigating com- 
mittee of 1893 and stands unreversed by subsequent revelations. The lengthy 
account of the activities of the Standard Oil, though supplemented now in 
great detail by later scholarship, has been verified to an extent that is amaz- 
ing in light of the sweeping criticisms of Allan Nevins. Three chapters 
(xv-xvn) that describe the attempt of George Rice, Marietta, Ohio, refiner, 
to compete with the oil monopoly in the South and West are astonishingly 
restrained in the use they make of damaging admissions on the witness stand 
by the Standard Oil’s wholesale distributor for the South and by railroad of- 
ficials in league with him.” The five chapters that describe the Toledo “gas 
war” of 1887-94 have been substantiated in very large measure by the in- 
dependent investigation alluded to above, a study that drew upon all 
pertinent material including sections of the “Inglis Conversations.” Its find- 
ings have been published in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society 
of Northwestern Ohio, April, 1943, and may be compared with Wealth 
against Commonwealth at leisure?” A most careful examination of the 
sources cited (chapter xur) has verified almost line for line Lloyd’s descrip- 
tion of the collusion between John D. Archbold of Standard Oil and the at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania in a tax suit, and Archbold’s bribery of Elisha 
G. Patterson into betrayal of the petroleum producers while still under 


23 Report to the President on the Anthracite Coal Strike of May-October, 1902, by the. 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 58 Congress, Special Session, Senate Document no. 6 
(Washington, 1903), p. 255, and passim; William W. Ruley, “Pennsylvania Anthracite,” in 
Edward W. Walker, Production of Coal in 1901 (Washington, 1902), pp. 147-52; William J. 
Walsh, The United Mine Workers of America as an Economic and Social Force in the Anthracite 
Territory (Washington, 1931), passim. 

24 Jeremiah W. Jenks, “The Development of the Whiskey Trust,” Political Science Quarterly, 
IV (1889), 296-319, reproduced in William Z. Ripley, Trusts, Pools, and Corporations (Boston, 
1905), pp. 22-45, with supplemental note by the editor. 

25 F, B. Carley, of Chess, Carley, and Company, the Standard Oil exclusive distributors for 
the South, is the witness referred to, while the railroad agents were J. M. Culp, General Freight 
Agent, Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Frank Harriot, General Freight Agent, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, A. J. Massett, General Freight Agent of the (steamboat) Southern Transportation 
Line. Investigation of Certain Trusts ... by the Committee of Manujactures, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 50 Congress, 1 Session, Report no. 3112 (Washington, 1889), testimony on the 
Standard Oil Trust, pp. 517-19, 524-36, 397-98, 410-11, 442-43, all of which is cited in 
Wealth against Commonwealth. 

26 Chester McA. Destler, “The Toledo Natural Gas Pipe-Line Controversy,” pp. 76-110. 

27 Chapters xxm-xxvi. Although this account of the struggle between Toledo and the natural 
gas subsidiaries of the Standard Oil is highly accurate, Lloyd errs in not detecting the interested 
motives of some champions of the municipal pipe line, in failing to recognize the highly specu- 
lative character of the city’s natural gas venture, and in failing to detect the fallacious geological 
theories that underlay popular support of it and that led Lloyd himself to charge that the state 
geologist was in league with the Standard Oil. 
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contract to the state in the same tax suit.** The account of Standard Oil’s 
shabby treatment of Samuel van Syckel, inventor of the process of continuous 
distillation as well as builder of the first successful petroleum pipe line, has 
also been verified adequately. Neither Mr. Nevins nor Rockefeller’s “Con- 
versations with Inglis” disputes the facts in chapter v1, which describes how 
the Standard Oil used rebates secured from the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroad to force Scofield, Shurmer, and Teagle of Cleveland into 
an admittedly illegal refiners’ pool in 1876.2” Lloyd’s account of the South 
Improvement Company and how it was used by the Standard Oil to gain 
control of the refining industry in Cleveland, his description of the building 
of the Tidewater Pipe Line, the struggle between it and the railroad-Standard 
Oil combination, and the latter's final triumph, his story of the rate war 
between the Pennsylvania and the northern trunk lines in 1877 that forced 
the former to sell the Empire Transportation Company to the Standard Oil, 
all stand the test of verification. So does the account of how the oil monopoly 
employed its own long-distance pipe lines to throttle the railroads and use 
them in maintaining the monopoly that it had just established with their as- 
sistance. Equally well established is the account of the railroad rate and 
„service discriminations imposed in the eighties in the interest of Standard 
Oil, of the great producers’ shutdown of 1887-88, of the ruthless means em- 
.ployed by the oil combination in stamping out competition. Miss Tarbell, 
John T. Flynn, and Mr. Nevins add details that fill out the narrative and 
alter from time to time the interpretation of men and motives. But when 
all allowances are made, Lloyd’s pioneering report on the methods by which 
the oil monopoly was established and maintained remains substantially un- 
altered, although later authorities emphasize more the role of economy and 
efficiency in the rise of the Standard Oil. Lloyd’s condemnation of the South 
Imorovement scheme; the account of the refineries of the Oil Region dis- 
mantled by the oil combination; the description of the heavy concentration 
of its capital investments in pipe lines, of the widespread espionage’ directed 


28 Cf. Nevins, IL, 61-63, for a grudging admission. Lloyd’s account commits several slight 
errors in chronology and fails to note that the affidavits relied upon the tax “settlement” were 
supplied by Lewis Emery, jr., a leader of the producers in their fight against the Standard Oil. 
It overlooks the fact that it was customary to take tax suits before’ the courts on an agreed 
statement of the facts. Lloyd might have observed that the initial “settlement” of $3,145,541.64, 
as the amount due the state, was probably exorbitant, and that recovery of more than the $22,000 
awarded by the courts to the state, if the attorney general had followed a different procedure, 
might have been defeated by removal of the case to the Federal courts. Of the veracity of Lloyd’s 
indiztment of Archbold, Patterson, and the attorney general, however, there can be little doubt. 

29 Nevins, II, 45-49; “Inglis Conversations,” pp. 75-92. Cf. Ida M. Tarbell, The History of 
the Standard Oil Company (New York, 1904), II, Appendixes 42-45, for reproduction of por- 
tions of the court record of the two suits in question, and of some of the affidavits now missing 
from the Cuyahoga county clerk’s archives, 
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at competitors, of the decisive role of freight-rate favors in competition be- 
tween refining companies, of the brutal coercion of competitors when they 
resisted amicable persuasion to sell out or enter the combination, of the use 
of bogus independent companies, and of destructive local price-cutting, and 
to a limited extent the assertion that the Standard Oil marketed inferior 
products, were all corroborated by Nevins’ Rockefeller.” 

Some of the more important cases of alleged inaccuracy in Wealth against 
Commonwealth must now be considered. On the highly controversial issue 
of whether the South Improvement Company ever did any business, Lloyd’s 
well-supported assertion that it did is true under a fair definition of the 
phrase.** Lloyd did not assert that the Standard Oil Company was simply the 
South Improvement Company resurrected.” But he did establish beyond 
dispute a significant continuity between the two in personnel. Further con- 
tinuity was shown in the repeated application of the idea of forcing a 
monopoly. upon the refining industry by means of an alliance with the rail- 
roads. As applied by the Standard Oil this entailed not only exceptional rate 
and service favors but also on several occasions drawbacks on rates paid by 
competitors, use of the pooling device as a means to ultimate absorption of 
competitors, railroad assistance in espionage, and rates on oil shipments from 
Cleveland and Pittsburg to the seaboard equal to or lower than those given 
the Oil Region, to the ruin of the refining industry of the latter.**. 

In dealing with Standard Oil’s development Lloyd’s zeal in discovering 
its misdeeds led him occasionally to overlook or minimize evidence that 
would have modified his narrative. This is true of his brief treatment of the 
“immediate shipment” controversy of 1879.°* Here he fails to note that the 

801, 322, 325, 335, 377-78, 402 quoting Flagler, 462, 464~72, 490-91, 497-502, 503, 
514-15, 518-19, 566-68, 532-97, 652, 663-64. 

81 Lloyd, p. 59. This included, he declared, securing and organizing under a charter, col- 
lecting 20 per cent on stock subscriptions, making and executing contracts with the railroads for 
extraordinary rate concessions designed to force competing refiners out of business, receiving the 
rate increases and the sale to the members of the South Improvement Company of such com- 
peting plants at panic prices. Only when the ground is taken that “doing business” meant only 
shipment of oil and receipt of the rebates and drawbacks promised in the contracts with the 
railroads can a plausible case be made in defense of the oft repeated declaration of the par- 
ticipants in the scheme thet it had never actually gone, into effect, Even this ground may prove 
untenable, since there is some evidence that some oil was purchased by or in behalf of the South 
‘Improvement Company before the railroads canceled its contracts and that in at least one in- 
stance the higher freight rates were collected by the railroads from an independent shipper. 
Titusville Morning Herald, Feb, 22, 27, Mar. 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 1872; New York Tribune, 
Mar. 7, 1872; History of the Rise and Fall of the South Improvement Company (1872), pp. 33, 
36-37, 56-57; The Derrick's Handbook of Petroleum (Oil City, Pa., 1898), pp. 168-69, 170, 
174-76, 183; Lloyd Papers (Madison), M. N. Allen to Lloyd, Oct. 18, 23, 1899. The statement 
of Nevins, II, 336, in the light of the foregoing would appear to be mistaken. 

32 Cf. Nevins, II, 336. 

33 Lloyd, pp. 50, 58-59, 85, 200, 206-208; Tarbell, I, 196-97; Nevins, I, 458-64, II, 73-73, 


for substantial agreement with Lloyd. 
34 Presented simply as a part of the background for the highly reliable account of the Tide- 
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basic problem was the lack of tankage for storage purposes that was pre- 
cipitated by the tremendous increase in production of the Bradford field. 
This situation the Standard Oil was doing its utmost to meet by building 
additional tankage.* Lloyd’s chivalrous attitude toward women and his dis- 
trust of John D. Rockefeller as the “gentleman pirate” of the oil industrv?** 
led him to do the oil magnate less than justice in describing the purchase of 
the Bachus Oil Company of Cleveland by the Standard Oil in 1878. The 
original affidavits used in the preparation of this account have long since dis- 
appeared from the archives of the Cuyahoga county clerk at Cleveland, Ohio. 
A certified copy of one affidavit in the Lloyd Papers and the reproduction 
of other documents by Ida Tarbell’ make possible verification of this chapter 
(vu). These and extracts from an affidavit and a letter by John D. Rocke- 
feller quoted in Wealth against Commonwealth make it apparent that, once 
the widowed proprietor of the Bachus Oil Company had been induced to 
sell out, she was shown rather large consideration. Lloyd’s sympathies had led 
him to accept uncritically the ex parte statements of Mrs. Bachus.** He was 
off guard, too, when he accepted without careful checking the exaggerated 
rumors in the Oil Regions that told of numerous suicides, bank failures, 
cases of insanity, and defalcations that resulted, supposedly, from the 
speculative frenzy that accompanied the rise of the oil monopoly.” 


water Pine Line, Lloyd's facts here have been verified, but they do not give enough of the general 
background for a full picture of the situation. 

¿5 Lloyd, pp. 104-107. Lloyd’s failure to draw upon the newspapers or to search for the 
Standard Oil’s side of the question leads him into this error. However, the Titusville Herald, 
July 30, 1879, makes it plain that the oil monopoly was taking full advantage to profit from the 
situation for which the Herald, June 21, 23, 1879, had declared that the producer alone was 
responsible. Cf. Derrick’s Handbook, pp. 314, 315, 320. 

36 Pencil MS. “Fanatic $. oil. J. D. Rockefeller before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Nov. 26, '87,” Lloyd Papers (Winnetka). 

371, 203-206. : 

38 “T might suggest that the Cleveland widow’s wrong seemed to me the least obvious of 
any you described in your book. Under unrestricted Competition, she might have received even 
less.” Charles B. Spahr of the Outlook to Lloyd, Oct. 13, 1895, Lloyd Papers (Madison); 
certified copy, Affidavit of Mrs. F. M. Bachus, Nov. 4, 1880, Standard Oil Co. vs. Wm. C. 
Scofield et al., ibid.; Tarbell, I, 203-206, which contains not only Mrs. Bachus’ first affidavit 
but refers also to corroborating but now missing affidavits from a bookeeper and cashier of the 
Bachus Company which Lloyd, apparently, had also used. Lloyd's own narrative suggests that 
the minority stockholders of the Bachus Company, who negotiated its sale for Mrs. Bachus, were 
perhaps responsible for fixing the lower sale price. Professor Nevins argues with force that she 
received a fair price for her property, but in interpreting the circumstances that led to the sale he 
prefers affidavits secured by the Standard Oil or Mr. Rockefeller in 1903-1905, twenty-five years 
after the event. These, though corroborative of the generous treatment Mrs. Bachus received in 
the settlernent, can hardly be accepted as establishing the conditions that led up to it in preference 
to more contemporary sources. In any case, John D. Rockefeller should not have been put under 
the imputation of having deliberately robbed Mrs. Bachus, since he departed in her case from 
his policy of paying only appraisal value of works of competitors. Nevins, I], 49-51, 722; 
Rockefeller, Random Reminiscences, pp. 96-107; “Inglis Conversations,” pp. 117-19, 1329-32. 

88 Lloyd, pp. 43-44, 165. Compare with “The Wrecked,” Petroleum Age, II (Dec., 1882), 
413, and “Panic in the Petroleum Market,” ibid., I (Feb., 1883), 430. 
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In striking contrast with these lapses from accuracy are four chapters 
(xvitI-xx1) in Wealth against Commonwealth that describe the famous Buf- 
falo criminal conspiracy trial of May, 1887. In it three trustees of the Standard 
Oil Trust and the president and vice-president of the Vacuum Oil Company 
of New York were charged with having conspired to blow up the works of 
a competitor and to injure its business in other ways. Lloyd’s description of 
it is termed “one of the most dishonest pieces of so-called history he has ever 
read” by Professor Nevins,*” whose own account is based upon the incom- 
plete transcript of testimony supplied to the House Committee of Manu- 
facturers in 1888 by S. C. T. Dodd, chief counsel for the Standard Oil.“ 
Lloyd used the complete manuscript court stenographer’s report, the Dodd 
transcript, the record of several pertinent civil suits, the contemporary press, 
interviews with the public prosecutors and complainant, and data derived 
from the then secret Trust Agreement and By-Laws of the oil monoply.” 
His account presents, therefore, not only the evidence offered in the con- 
spiracy trial but also all knowledge pertinent to the issues involved. It is, in 
consequence, the fullest description of the case extant.* On three separate 
occasions this lengthy narrative has been checked carefully and minutely 
against the court records at Buffalo of the criminal case and against the sur- 
viving records of the civil suits of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company 
against the Standard Oil and its subsidiaries. It has been compared also with 
the contemporary Buffalo newspapers, other periodicals, and with pertinent 
contemporary correspondence.** The result of this process has been the veri- 


1011, 336, n. 11. 

41 Nevins, II, 76, n. 24, but contrast with Lloyd, p. 244, n. 1. 

42 Possession of the complete court stenoerapher's report, ‘secured from Charles B. Matthews, 
the complainant and president of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company, gave Lloyd access to 
evidence against the three Standard Oil Trustees that was excluded from the printed court 
record by order of the court, after their directed acquittal, and to data omitted from the Dodd 
transcript, some of which Lloyd identifies in his footnotes. See Wealth against Commonwealth, 
D. 244, N. I; p. 267, n. 13 p. 275, N. 2; p. 298, n. 1. 

43 Contrast with Tarbell, O, 88-110, which adheres to the criminal case alone and is founded 
upon the incomplete Dodd transcript; and with Nevins, II, 76-87. 

42 The complete manuscript court stenographer's report of the People of the State of New 
York es. Everest et al, Court of Oyer and Terminer, Erie County, Feb., 1886, has long since 
disappeared. There survive, in addition to various manuscripts, the printed Bill of Exceptions 
(Rochester, 1887) of the case and the so-called Appeal Book (1888) covering the appeal from 
the trial court by Hiram B. and Charles Everest. Both contain a fuller report of the testimony 
than that supplied by Dodd to the House Investigation of Trusts in 1888 and reproduced in its 
Report, pp. 801-951. The Bill of Exceptions, as the fullest report of the trial extant, although it 
did not contain all the testimony against the three trustees, has been carefully compared with 
Lioyd’s narrative, as has been also the Dodd transcript in the House Report on Trusts of 1888. 
In addition, the only local paper that seems to have been free from involvement in the local 
Standard Oil subsidiaries, the Buffalo Express, and the pro-Standard Oil dailies, the Buffalo Daily 
Courier and the Buffalo Commercial have been used to piece out the missing sections of the 
record in the Bill of Exceptions (see excerpt from Oil City Blizzard in the Buffalo Express, May 
17, 1887, for the business afiliations of the Buffalo dailies). Contemporary summaries of the 
trial in the Petroleum Age and the Paint, Oil, and Drug Review, respectively pro- and anti- 
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fication of Lloyd's treatment almost line for line, even to the extent of es- 
tablishing a moral certainty that one or two of the Standard Oil trustees on 
trial were involved in at least one aspect of the conspiracy, if not others, 
through voluntary adoption of its benefits. As for the president and vice- 
president of the Vacuum Oil Company, a three quarters owned Standard Cil 
subsidiary, there can be no doubt that they were convicted primarily for con- 
spiring to blow up the works of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company, as 
Lloyd contends.“ 





Standard Oil in viewpoint, have been drawn upon to supplement the official record of the trial. 
The Standard Oil Trust Agreement of 1882 and the By-Laws of the Trust, first published in the 
summer of 1888, have been compared with pertinent sections of Lloyd's account, 

45 Nevins’ description of the case for the defense (II, 80-86) would be more convincing ¿f 
he had not omitted the damaging admissions made by defense witnesses under cross examina- 
tion again and again; 1f the defense had not resorted almost entirely to mudslinging tactics in 
the trial and refused to put either the Everests or the Trustees on the stand; if the charge of 
Judge Haight to the trial jury had not emphatically stated that the question of the conspiracy to 
blow up the refinery of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company was the central and most im- 
portant issue of the case; if the jury had net rendered a general verdict of guilty on all counts 
against the Everests to which each juryman adhered when polled at the request of the defense 
attorneys as soon as the verdict was returned; if the appeal by the Everests from this verdict to 
the higher courts had not omitted all mention of the count in the indictment that they had con- 
spired to blow up their competitors’ works as would surely have been done if the evidence on 
this, the most important part of the case, had been defective (4ppeal Book, pp. 14-15); if as 
soon as the trial was concluded attempts had not been made to prepare the public mind for 
statements from the grand jury to the effect that the three trustees had never been properly in- 
dicted, which would undoubtedly have resulted in the production of affidavits from some of the 
grand jurors if the falsity of the charge had not been promptly exposed by a judge of the 
Supreme Court (Buffalo Express, May 19, 21, 1887); if this did not give added support 10 
the assertion of District Attorney Quinby that the affidavits from six trial jurors, presented to 
Judge Haight prior to the sentencing of the Everests, by the latter’s lawyers, had been secured 
with money (Tarbell, II, 106; Lloyd, p. 286); if Judge Haight in imposing a fine instead of 
imprisonment on the Everests had not given as the decisive reason for this action the fact that 
the convicted Everests were also being sued civilly for large punitive damages by reason of the 
same overt acts that had convicted them in the criminal suit, and that it was the duty of the 
criminal court under the rules of law to impose in the circumstances only a nominal penalty 
and thus prevent punishment for the same offense. (MS. Opinion, “Hon. Albert Haight, Justice, 
The People, &c. vs. Hiram B, Everest and Charles M. Everest, May 8, 1888,” Erie County 
Clerk’s Office, Proceedings and Actions); if the district attorney just before the imposition of 
sentence on the Everests had not reminded Judge Haight that the act under which convicticn 
had been secured contemplated the destruction of the works and business of a rival company 
(Buffalo Express, May 7, 1888). 

Lloyd, rather than Nevins, follows the evidence that won the case. Lloyd (pp. 279~84) 
exposes thoroughly the collapse of the case of the defense in the trial and the tampering by 
defense attorneys with witnesses which the prosecuting attorney had first exposed before the 
jury by forcing admissions under cross examination from the witnesses concerned. The charge 
of blackmail raised against Matthews by the defense during the trial and now by Nevins was 
fully considered by the jury. It was never proved, and if it had been, was irrelevant to say the 
least. This accusation was raised again and again by the Standard Oil and its defenders against 
competitors who defeated them in the courts, notably against Scofield, Shurmer and Teagls, 
and George Rice, charges that are repeated in Nevins’ biography. 

Charles B. Matthews to Lloyd, Oct. 12, 1886, Lloyd Papers (Winnetka), states that the 
district attorney, after just securing the indictment upon which the Everests and Standard Oil 
trustees were to be tried, had stated to him that the oral testimony taken by the grand jury, to- 
gether with the affidavits and other documents then on file were ample to convict all five de- 
fendants. This would seem to dispose of Nevins’ charge (II, 84) that Matthews had induced tke 
Prosecuting attorney to indict the three trustees “without a shred of evidence that would bear 
examination in court.” 
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The only other section of Wealth against Commonwealth under attack 18 
that which (chapter xxvir) criticizes the United States Senate for refusing 
to investigate the election of Henry B. Payne. This passage is a carefully 
documented summary of the reasons offered by the state of Ohio to justify 
an investigation on the ground that the election had been secured corruptly 
by officials of the Standard Oil, and of the action taken by the Senate.* As 
such it has stood up extremely well under careful checking against the 
sources, with one exception. Lloyd's contention that the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections erred in reporting against an investigation would 
have been strengthened had he analyzed also the reasons given by the Re- 
publican senators Logan, Teller, and Evarts for opposing the investigation 
instead of ignoring them and leaving himself open to the charge of having 
deliberately suppressed the fact of their opposition in order to make his case.” 
However, Lloyd used and cited Albert H. Walker’s careful analysis of the 
entire question, which exploded the arguments and exposed the presumed 
motives of the three senators in question,” and felt, no doubt, that it would 


So far as other specific charges by Nevins against Lloyd’s account of the trial are concerned 
it may be stated: that although Albert A. Miller’s character was completely destroyed before he 
testified in the criminal suit, his testimony was hardly as worthless as charged. Otherwise, the 
Vacuum Oil officials, with apparent knowledge and consent of 26 Broadway, would hardly have 
secreted him in Boston and then for several years in California, and attempted finally to get him 
out of the country. Miller's testimony, incidentally, stood up well under cross examination, and 
he adhered to the same story before both grand and trial juries. Lloyd in the light of the evi- 
dence given by attorney George Truesdale of Rochester, N. Y., the key witness for the prosecu- 
tion, was fully justified in saying that the Everests had “coolly debated with lawyers the policy 
of blowing up a competitor's works” (pp. 248-49), although “a lawyer” instead of “lawyers” 
would have been more exact (Bill of Exceptions, pp. 197-99). The Everests though technically ` 
president and vice-president of the Vacuum Oil Company, were in reality “employees of the 
trust” as Lloyd said, since the evidence presented in the trial showed that they simply executed 
orders from 26 Broadway, where seventy-five per cent of the stock in che Vacuum Oil Company 
was held by the Standard Oil Trust. Lloyd, on page 252, was referring undoubtedly to the 
“explosion” that blew off the safety valve of the overheated still since on pages 250-51 he had 
described carefully how the larger explosion intended to destroy the works of the Buffalo 
Lubricating Oil Company had failed to occur (Compare Nevins, II, 336, n. 11). 

If further comment were necessary it might be observed that if C. B. Matthews had 
abandoned his civil suit for $250,000 damages and had concentrated on the criminal action, the 
case for the people in the latter would have been considerably strengthened and might have led to 
the conviction of one or more trustees since under the rules of law the judge had to exclude from 
‘the criminal case some evidence of importance secured in the civil suits. This, in any case, would 
probably have resulted in a prison sentence for the Everests, since the judge ruled as he did in 
imposing fines instead. Adelbert Moot to C. B. Matthews, Apr, 20, 1893, Lloyd Papers (Win- 
netka), contains a considered condemnation by a competent attorney of Judge Haight’s action 
in the trial in directing the jury to render a verdict of not guilty against the three trustees. Ida 
M. Tarbell’s account of how H. H. Rogers tried to win her without avail to the Standard Oil 
interpretation of the case is well told in “Would Miss Tarbell ses Mr, Rogers?” Harpers, 
CLXXVIII (Jan. 1939), pp. 142~44, and also in her autobiography. 

46 And not a collection of unfounded “inuendoes and accusations” against Payne as a 
“tool” of the Standard Oil as charged in Nevins, IT, 336. 

47 Nevins, II, 102, n. 24. 

48 The Payne Bribery Case and the United States Senate (Hartford, 1886), passim. Walker 
shows, for example, that Logan and Teller had secured their own elections under circum- 
stances that may very well have made them opposed to establishing a precedent for senatorial 
investigations into elections in which bribery was charged. 
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be pointless to waste space on this aspect of the question. That Payne did not 
himself ask for an investigation by the Senate but actually opposed it,“ that 
the Standard Oil men charged with securing his election corruptly had kept 
out of Ohio during that state's limited investigation, that Ohio legislators 
more than sufficient in number to have decided the election were seriously 
implicated by evidence offered in support of Ohio's request for an investiga- 
tion, together with evidence of continued Standard Oil control of the legis- 
lature that had elected Payne and the expressed convictions of informed 
leaders of both political parties in Ohio that the election had been corruptly 
secured by the Standard Oil was more than sufficient to justify the treat- 
.ment contained in Wealth against Commonwealth." 

Save for the exceptions noted, the accuracy of Wealth against Common- 
wealth’s factual basis may be regarded as beyond dispute. Lloyd’s deductions 
from the facts that he presented and the degree to which they were accepted 
by competent, contemporary scholars must now be examined. He was led at 
times into’errors of judgment owing to the unavailability of inside informa- 
tion on the policies, organization, and economies of the Standard Oil. This 
accounts for the excessive emphasis.that he placed upcn railroad rate favors 
and the piratical methods employed by it and its imitators as sources of the 
economic power and wealth of the great combinations and their founders. 
It explains, partially, his statement that the oil monopoly had contributed 
little or nothing to the technology of the petroleum industry and his charge 
that it was actually opposed to technical improvements. Yet, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Frasch process of purifying the Lima oils he was correct 
in stating that the basic processes and devices in use in the industry in 1894 
came from pioneers and inventors outside of the combination.” On the 

49 Which Nevins, II, 102, mistakenly denies. Compare Congressional Record, 49 Congress, 
1 Session, pp. 3861, 4706-7, 7313-14. 

«~ 50 Cf. Flynn, pp. 255-57. The admission by Nevins, II, 103-104, that it is clear that money 
was spent, probably corruptly, and “with inexcusable lavishness by the Payne managers” would 
seem to clinch Lloyd’s main contention. He may be forgiven, perhaps, for failing to discover 
the distinction between Oliver H. Payne, the treasurer of the oil trust, and Oliver H. Payne, the 
son of Henry B. Payne, and for failing to learn in which capacity Oliver H. Payne was acting 
when he secured the election of his father te the United States Senate with the active support 
of subordinates in the Standard Oil. Interesting confirmation of the position taken by Lloyd 
that the oil monopoly was heavily involved in Ohio politics is found in a contemporary state- 
ment (Dec. 14, 1887) of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, who may be regarded as well in- 
formed on the hidden forces at work within both major parties: “The Standard Oil monopoly 
. « . attempted to seize political power and uzurp [sic] the functions of the State. It elected 
Hoadley Governor, elected Payne Senator when the great mass of the Democrats hated him, 
and nine out of every ten wanted cither Thurman [Pendleton] or Ward; and attempted by 
outrageous frauds to steal the Senatorship held by Sherman.” Curtis W. Garrison, ed., “Con- 


versations with Hayes: A Biographer’s Notes,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXV (Dec. 


1938), 379-80. 

51 Cf. Stephen F. Peckham, “Production, Technology, and Uses of Petroleum and Its 
Products,” Twentieth Census of the United States, 1880, X (Washington, 1884), for the 
authoritative work on technology in petroleum that Lloyd relied upon. Both of Frasch's inven- 
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other hand Lloyd's own investigation established his contention that “the 
smokeless rebate,” or railroad rate and service discriminations, was the chief 
weapon”? employed in the creation of industrial monopoly in late nineteenth 
century America." This conclusion was accepted by economists of the his- 
torical and welfare schools, such as John A. Hobson and Richard T. Ely,”* 
who were not bewitched by the evolutionary hypothesis. It received full cor- 
roboration, in the case of the Standard Oil, from the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations in 1906, and more recently from the account in Nevins’ Rocke- 
feller. 

Lloyd’s description of the evolution of monopolistic combination from 
the “corner,” through the pool, trust, and holding company to the merger, 
and of the extension of its sphere of action from the national to the inter- 
national field, has been accepted by virtually all students.” His assertion that 
this development by 1893 had resulted in the monopolization-or attempts to 
monopolize most necessities of life in America has been cited in Ida Tarbell’s 
more, recent survey.” His analysis of monopoly price practices, made with 
the assistance of Byron W. Holt and E. Benjamin Andrews, discovered not 
only the greater rigidity of monopoly over competitive prices during periods 
of depression but it led him to assert that little if any of the reduction in costs 
that had characterized the oil industry since 1882 had been passed on to con- 
sumers by the Standard Oil save during sporadic periods of competition. 





tions (Nevins, H, 7~8) had been perfected or initiated while he was not in the employ of the 
Standard Oil, and the technical contributions made by the oil monopoly before 1894 seem to 
have been in the perfection and improvement of basic inventions or discoveries made by others, 
such as in distillation, tank cars, pipe lines, tank steamers, lamps, paraffin production, and the 
utilization of by-products. 

52 Chap. xxxn, and particularly p. 492. 

53 In Europe, he confessed, other weapons were used, and he stated, furthermore, that if 
transportation discriminations were unavailable in America other devices and practices would 
be employed by the monopolists (p. 492). Sheer weight of capital resources he recognized as 
a factor of key importance in the Standard Oil's success in Europe. For a contrary view re- 
garding the importance of railroad discrimination see “Inglis Conversations,” p. 687. 

54 Hobson to Lloyd, Feb. 22, 1895, Lloyd Papers (Winnetka); Ely to Lloyd, Mar. 23, 1898, 
thid.; John A. Hobson, Evolution of Modern Capitalism (London, 1894), p. 133. 

55 Report on the Transportation of Petroleum (Washington, May 2, 1906), pp. xx—xxvil, 
1, and passim. This report traces in detail the extraordinary rate favors and service discrimina- 
tions that the Standard Oil enjoyed throughout the United States and declared, in the words of 
the Commissioner: “In almost every section of the country that company has been found to 
enjoy some unfair advantages over its competitors, and some of these discriminations affect 
enormous areas. 

“Not only has this resulted in great direct pecuniary advantage in transportation cost to the 
Standard, but it has had the far more important effect of giving that company practically un- 
UR monopolistic control of the oil market throughout large sections of the country.” 
Ibid., p. 1. 

56 Cf, Hobson, pp. 128-30; Ripley, pp. ix-x; Ida M. Tarbell, The Nationalization of Busi- 
ness, 1878-1898 (New York, 1936), chap. v. 

57 Ibid.; Lloyd, pp. 4-5, 537-44- 


* 
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These conclusions have been confirmed by subsequent investigations.” John 
A. Hobson’s contemporary but independent researches confirmed Lloyd’s 
deduction that the oil trust’s monopoly price policy entailed curtailment of 
production below the competitive level.*? That exorbitant profits were reaped 
by the Standard Oil from such a price policy is a conc-usion in which Lloyd 
has the’ support of Allan Nevins.°° The further deduction that the great 
American fortunes of his day came chiefly from monopoly was confirmed 
by a contemporary study published by John R. Commons.” The graphic 
description of the farflung investments and gigantic economic power of the 
Standard Oil group of millionaires, although admitted] incomplete, has been 
confirmed by such an investigator as Harold Faulkner. Lloyd concluded, 
as did Thorstein Veblen a few years later, that American capitalism, so domi- 
nated and conducted as described in Wealth against Commonwealth, was 
still in the hawk stage, predatory and speculative. 

While presenting an almost impregnable array of facts and the most 
penetrating analysis of monopoly capitalism yet mace in America, Lloyd 
launched a devastating attack upon its philosophical ard ethical foundations. 
He was convinced that the monopoly movement was receiving great impetus 
from the extreme individualism and materialism of the age. He advocated, 
therefore, no return to free competition nor simple trust busting to cope with 
what he termed the “greatest social, political, and moral fact” of his day. The 
great combinations, he declared, had been sired by competition. Orthodox 
economics, with its reliance on individual self-interest as a guarantee of social 
welfare, had proved to be nothing but “a temporary cormula for a passing 
problem.” Monopoly was merely competitive business “at the end of its 
journey,” rewarding the “fittest” with the power of life and death over the 
necessities of life, to be wielded by the same “self-interest” that had wrested 
this power from the public.* 

Lloyd knew, also, that for many a pragmatic American the business “suc- 
cess” of the Standard Oil had demonstrated the economic soundness of large 
scale organization.** He saw, too, that the “gospel of wealth,” whose ostenta- 

58 Lloyd, pp. 430-31; Tarbell, History, II, chap. xvr; Nevins, I, 671-72; J. W. Jenks to 
Lloyd, June 11, 1896, Lloyd Papers (Winnetka); J. W. Jenks, “Industrial Combinations and 
Prices,” Industrial Commission, Preliminary Report (Washington, 1900), I, 48-53; “Digest of 
Evidence,” ibid., 1, 125. 

59 Op. cit., pp. 154-66. 

60 Nevins, I, 672-73; Lloyd, pp. 431, 457. 

81 Distribution of Wealth (New York, 1893), passim. 

62 Lloyd, pp. 460-61; Faulkner, Quest jor Social Justice, 1898-1914 (New York, 1931), 
pp. 43-44; Nevins, II, 359-426. 

63 Pp. 6, 494. 
64 This was the boast of S. C. T. Dodd in his book on Combinations. John D. Rockefeller 


stated to Inglis that the Standard Oil pioneered alone, with limited help from Western Union, 
in establishing the feasibility of the great combination in industry. 
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tious piety and ever more widely advertised philanthropies Rockefeller prac- 
ticed, cast a halo of sanctity about all that the oil monopoly did. Further- 
more, it was clear that the official apology presented for Standard Oil by 
John D. Archbold and S. C. T. Dodd appealed to an urban reading public 
that was bewitched by the stereotypes of Social Darwinism.” By reason of 
some uncanny insight Lloyd inferred, apparently, that Rockefeller himself 
secretly invoked the evolutionary philosophy of Herbert Spencer to justify his 
great raids upon the free enterprise system, just as he seemed to find in 
the doctrine of stewardship divine sanction for his swollen fortune. Careful 
reading makes it clear that the pitiless exposure in Wealth against Common- 
wealth of the cruel and illicit methods employed by the oil monopolists was 
motivated by a desire to strike down all the philosophical supports™ that the 
“Captains of Industry” relied upon to secure popular acceptance of the cor- 
porate business system. This is indicated by scores of allusions and illustra- 
tions in the book which Lloyd utilized to point up the grim contrast between 
the policies of monopoly and the philosophy and claims to public service 
professed by its adherents, between the religious philanthropies and prayer 
meeting attendance of the oil magnates and the Sabbath-breaking violation 
of the law by their natural gas subsidiary at Fostoria, Ohio.” In this manner 
Lloyd sought to destroy the popular belief that the trusts were the product 
of an evolutionary process in the true sense, that they or their wealthy man- 
agers represented the “survival of the fittest,” or that their great wealth was 
the reward for either superior efficiency. or greater moral worth. Thus in 
pillorying Rockefeller and the Standard Oil, Wealth against Commonwealth 
exposed the falsity of the “Gospel of Wealth of the Gilded Age,”® and the 


65 Namely, that the oil trust was the product of superior efficiency and business methods; 
that the charges against it came from the less efficient competitors; or were motivated by 
jealousy of the “success” of its founders; and that the inevitable rise of the large scale organiza- 
tion, itself a product of the evolutionary process, was accompanied by an inevitable reduction 
in the price of its products to the consumer. 

86 At least, his “Conversations with Inglis,” pp. 97, 141-12, 736-37, offer Social Darwinism 
repeatedly as the ultimate justification of the history of the Standard Oil. 

67 Orthodox economics, Utilitarianism, Social Darwinism, the “gospel of wealth.” Lloyd, 
chap. xxxrv. Cf. Lloyd to Thomas Davidson, Jan. 30, 1891, Thomas Davidson Papers (Courtesy 
of the late Charles M. Bakewell, New Haven, Conn.). 

88 Also by Lloyd’s avowed purpose in writing the book. But see Wealth against Common- 
wealth, pp. 15, 21, 68, 127, 161, 165, 215, 341-49. 

69 Cf. Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), 
chaps. xmtxtv, to learn how accurately Lloyd aimed his barbed shafts at the central doctrines of 
Social Darwinism and the “gospel of wealth.” 

It is clear from the “Conversations with Inglis” that the elder Rockefeller was sincere in 
his philanthropies and that he made no attempt to shield his business career and public acts 
behind either a reputation for piety or religious philanthropy. See especially page 1161, where, 
referring to Lloyd's quotation (p. 342) from the National Baptist, Rockefeller stated flatly that 
the oil men “have got to stand the test” of Milton’s reply to the pleas urged in behalf of 
Charles I. 
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social evil wrought by application of Darwinian principles to business. It 
demonstrated, also, how between the greatest oil magnate and Henry 
Demarest Lloyd the difference at bottom lay in the philosophy with which 
each confronted the problems of a business civilization. 

Finally, Lloyd declared that the trust movement was developing in direct 
antagonism to the democratic heritage of America. The combination move- 
ment, he asserted, was destroying liberty. While it was closing one economic 
province after another to all but the privileged few, it was subject to the law 
that governed tyranny everywhere as it reached our to control the bench, 
manipulate legislatures, shackle the press, and pervert pulpit and classroom 
to its own purposes. Under this impulse America was moving toward an 
authoritarian system that recognized no moral standards and was evolving 
through industrial feudalism toward the rule of a single, “corporate Caesar.” 
By elevating “barbarians from below . . . into seats of power kings do not 
know” in America and Europe monopoly capitalism was destroying civiiza- 
tion itself as the process of perfecting the race through promoting human 
welfare in an atmosphere of liberty."® Thus, whether judged by its methods, 
cr ultimate consequences, or in the light of its philosophical defenses, the 
trust movement was a veritable Frankenstein. 

Before democracy could subdue such a monster it must be equipped with 
ideological weapons adequate to the task in hand. Their fashioning was the 
work of the last chapters of Lloyd’s book. For raw material he took three 
basic concepts: the widening community, the idea of civilization, and the 
Golden Rule. These he combined with a profound faith in humanity and a 
moving appeal to the democratic spirit of America. His fundamental postulate 
was the Golden Rule, the “irresistible power of brotherhood” whose “progres- 
sive sway” in “human affairs is the sole message of history” “as secular as 
sacred.” This principle was the “applied means” that enabled men to live in 
society. It was the “original of every political constitution” and by its opera- 
tion widened progressively the scope of social action.’ By an almost Hegelian 
dialectic Lloyd declared that the struggle between the individual and society, 
and their harmonizing was the progressive “line of conflict” that marked 
the path of progress. 


Society thus passes from conflict to harmony, and on to another conflict. Civiliza- 
tion is the unceasing accretion of these social solutions. We fight out to an equilib- 
rium, as in the abolition of human slavery; then upon this new level thus built up 
we enter upon the struggle for a new equilibrium, as now in the labor movement.” 


TO Pp, 2, 297-98, 344-45, 500, SIO—II, 531. 
Y Pp, 503-305. : 
T2 P, 506, 
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As yet civilization, “the process of making men citizens in their relations 
to each other” had “reached only those forms of common effort which, be- 
cause most general and most vital, first demanded its harmonizing touch.”*” 
Now under the impulse of the “new morality” of universal brotherhood 
democracy must perfect the new institutions and controls essential to sub- 
ordinating industrial power and property to the general welfare. Institutions 
of wealth, monopoly itself, would thereby be molded into the co-operative 
commonwealth by liberty and the civilizing process of brotherly love. “The 
word of the day is that we are about to civilize industry,” since “to be safe 
liberty must be complete on its industrial as well as on its political and reli- 
gious side. This is the American principle.” By applying the co-operative 
methods of the post-office and public school to monopoly, Americans would 
move upward to “a private life of a new beauty [as] commoners, travellers 
to Altruria.”"* Thus, as Albert Schweitzer was to plead twenty-five years 
later in his “philosophy of civilization,” the development of a finer social 
ethics would enable civilization to master the machine age. 

For the “Progressive mind” then shaping up in America during the 
“mauve decade” such a philosophy had a profound significance. It helped to 
develop the new theoretical approach essential to grappling with the economic, 
social, and political problems of the day.** Lloyd’s plea for social justice, his 
elevation of human welfare above rugged individualism and wealth-making, 
his demand that democracy move forward to control and socialize monoply, 
his declaration that civilization and democracy both depend upon developing 
a more adequate social ethics all struck responsive chords. Viewed from 
such perspective, the publication of Wealth against Commonwealth in 1894 
was an event of first importance in American intellectual history. Its influence 
‘ was decisive in awakening S. S. McClure, Ida M. Tarbell, and Charles 
Edward Russell to the journalistic possibilities of the literature of exposure.” 
At the same time the book confirmed the validity of a new method of analysis 
in which Lloyd’s magazine articles had pioneered in the eighties, a method 
that subjected social and economic theories to the acid, pragmatic test, and 

73 |. the family... the dub... the church... union . . . for self-defence” and the 
post-office (p. 497). 

"4 Pp. 505, 517, 526, 534. 

75 Albert Schweitzer, The Decav and the Restoration of Civilization, The Philosophy of 
Civilization, Pt. I (London, 1923), pp. vili-xiii, and passim; Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and 
Ethics, The Philosophy of Civilization, Pt, 1 (London, 1923),. passim. Cf. Charles A. Beard, 
The American Spirit (New York, 1942), pp. 438-42, for a lengthier presentation of Lloyd’s 
doctrine of civilization. 

76 Alpheus T. Mason, Brandeis and the Modern State, (Vahingon, 1936), p. 118, 

77 Lloyd Papers (Madison), S. S. McClure to Lloyd, Apr. 8, June 16, 1894; ida M. Tarbell, 


All in the Day’s Work (New York, 1939), p. 204; Russell's introduction to Caro Lloyd, Henry 
Demarest Lloyd (New York, 1912), 1, vi-viii. 
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which has become in the twentieth century an important part of the apparatus 
of both journalism and scholarship." Allan Nevins has shown how, as a 
polemic, Wealth against Commonwealth created and perpetuated the stereo- 
types of an awakened anti-monopolist spirit." This was a contribution of no 
mean importance in a day when thoughtful men and embattled farmers alike 
feared that monopolies would “take the place of Government of the peo- 
ple.”* Its constructive influence was such, however, that Lloyd's book must 
be viewed as a catalytic and directive influence of first importance upon the 
confused, angry, intellectual currents of the decade. The profound influence 
that it exerted-upon the thought of Louis D. Brandeis, who was groping for 
a new and constructive approach to contemporary problems,” the inspiration 
that it gave Samuel M. Jones of Toledo to embark upon his “Golden Rule” 
career as a manufacturer and municipal reformer,” the encouragement that 
it gave to Florence Kelley, Jane Addams, and Ethelbert Stewart* to pioneer 
in the interest of the consumer, social ethics, and labor are concrete indexes 
of this effect. So is the strong appeal that Wealth against Commonwealth 
made to the Brotherhood of the Kingdom and other leaders among the clergy 
in the social gospel and Christian Socialist movements,* the unique position 
that it gained for Lloyd in the Populist movement, and the editorial support 
that he received for his views in a notable series of daily newspapers in Bos- 
ton, New York, and the Middle West. Among the urban middle class, 
where views as radical as Lloyd’s had long been anathema, Wealth against 
Commonwealth was of prime importance in shocking professional men, 
intellectuals, liberal clergy, and intelligent readers into a realistic attitude 
toward contemporary social and economic problems, and in opening minds 
to reform proposals that involved an enlargement of governmental powers. 
This is more than indicated by the powerful endorsement and continued 
support that Lloyd and his book received from such molders of middle class 

78 Here, of course, Lloyd was working in the same field and in friendly collaboration with 
Ely, John R. Commons, and Edward W. Bemis, who were all in constant correspondence with 
him in the nineties. 


79 JI, 341. 

80 Garrison, p. 379, quoting ex-President Hayes; Hicks, pp. 78-80, 439-43. 

81 Mason, p. 27; Alfred Lief, Brandeis (New York, 1936), p. 64. 

82 The Conservator, Dec. 1903, pp. 151--52, quoting S. M. Jones's address at the Memorial 
Meeting in the Chicago Auditorium held in Lloyd’s honor after his sudden death. 

83 All were personal friends and subject to Lloyd’s continued influence. 

84 Numerous letters from George A. Gates, George D. Herron, B. Fay Mills, Leighton Wil- 
liams, W. D. P. Bliss in the Lloyd Papers (Madison and Winnetka), establish this beyond 
question. Cf. James Dombrowski, Early Days of Christian Socialism in America (New York, 
1936), pp. 121-245 Charles H. Hopkins, Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 
1865-1915 (New Haven, 1940), pp. 131-32, 179, 196. 

85 Especially the Springfield Republican, Boston Globe, Boston Herald, Boston Transcript; 
New York World, New York Journal, New York Evening Post; Chicago Chronicle, Chicago 
Herald. 
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opinion ‘as the Outlook, the Review of Reviews, and the New England Maga- 
zine, and from the Congregational clergy in East and Middle West.** Of 
‘almost equal significance, Wealth against Commonwealth played a significant 
role in popularizing and disseminating the non-Marxian, socialist ideas whose 
spread among workers, farmers, and the lower middle class was such an 
important phenomenon in the period.” By linking them with the traditional 
antimonopolism, democratic faith, humanitarianism, and belief in civilization 
and progress, Lloyd made a unique contribution to the development of the 
“Progressive Mind.” Finally, the book established him as the outstanding 
publicist and champion of social democracy at the turn of the century, one 
who used his impeccable social standing and great reputation to bridge the 
gulf between wage earner and middle class and thus to pioneer in a new 
statesmanship. 


86 This is well established by Lloyd's correspondence with the editors of these periodicals, 
with clergy in many Protestant denominations, and’ by calls upon Lloyd for articles by the 
Independent, Outlook, Atlantic Monthly, and by numerous invitations to lecture before religious 

atherings. 

i 87 This was supplemented, of course, by Lloyd's personal friendship with Thomas J. 
Morgan, Victor Berger, Eugene V. Debs, and A. M. Simons, with organizers of the co-operative 
movement, and by his influence on the leaders of the Christian Socialist movement, Lloyd had 
circulated Fabian literature and arranged for lectures by members of the Fabian Society at the 
World Labor Congress, World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. His book was frequently 
quoted and his views supported by such socialist journals as the Coming Nation (Ruskin, 
Tenn.) and the Appeal to Reason (Girard, Kan.). 
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Teaching of American History in 
Great Britain 0 


Ricuarp A. JoHNson* 


ARRANGEMENTS for instructing British students about the history and 
institutions of the United States are, unfortunately but quite naturally, far 
less comprehensive than our facilities for interpreting’ British history and 
culture, There are, for example, only three endowed chairs of American his- 
tory and institutions in United Kingdom universities and one of these has 
just been established. 

_ The oldest and perhaps the best-known chair is the Harmsworth Profes- 
sorship of American History at Oxford, which is reserved for distinguished 
historians from the United States. Plans are on foot to establish a readership 
in American history at Oxford in order to give continuity to the study, but 
financial support for this project has not yet been found. 

The University of Cambridge endowed a chair of ‘American history and 
institutions in 1943, which will also be reserved for American scholars, but 
the first occupant has not been designated. However, Professor H. S. Com- 
mager and Professor Frank Dobie have both served as visiting lecturers in 
American history at Cambridge during the war. 

The University of London administers an endowment from the Com- 
monwealth Fund, most of the income from which is used to meet the salaries 
of a professor and reader of American history and to provide traveling 
allowances to enable one or the other to visit the United States each year. 
These posts are filled by British specialists; but the balance of the income was 
used before the war to pay the honorarium and traveling expenses of a dis- 
tinguished American historian who was invited each spring term to deliver 
a series of six or eight lectures on American history. These lectures will be 
revived after the war if the income from the endowment remains adequate. 

St. Andrews University has a lectureship in American history, endowed 
by Edward Harkness of New York; and Sheffield maintains an unendowed 
lectureship in American history. Interest in American history is reported to 
be lively also at Bristol, Aberystwyth, and Glasgow, but no chairs or reader- 


*The author is Third Secretary of the United States Embassy in London. 
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ships are maintained in these universities, Queen’s University at Belfast will 
have a one-term lectureship in American history and literature after the war 
if American forces stationed in North Ireland succeed in their self-imposed 
‘task of trying to raise an endowment of £5,000. One third of this sum has 
already been subscribed. Manchester University at one time had a chair in 
American history but it no longer exists, although the university may create 
a department of American studies if it secures sufficient endowment from 
American or British sources to supplement the funds which it feels able to 
provide for that purpose. 

Manchester University and other British universities and teacher training 
colleges provide occasional lectures on United States history in connection 
with European history courses, and American institutions are sometimes 
described in economics* or comparative government courses. The Watson 
Chair of History, Literature, and Institutions, administered by the Sulgrave 
Manor Board, chooses a lecturer annually, alternatively from Great Britain 
and the United States, to deliver at one or more British universities a course 
of six lectures about American history or institutions. These lectures are 
afterwards published in book form. 

With one exception, nowhere in Britain are students required to answer 
questions on American history in their final examinations. The exception is 
the Army Staff College at Camberley, where a minimum of two questions on 
American history must be answered. 

Most British primary and secondary curricula? included compulsory work 
in history and geography before the war, but instruction centered largely on 
Great Britain, the empire, and the Continent, There were very few questions 
on United States history in examinations for certificates; and treatment, 
where it was attempted, was usually cursory and incidental to instruction in 
British or Continental history. Virtually no primary schools and very few 
secondary schools? gave connected or comprehensive surveys of American 
history. Facilities for teacher training, except at the universities. with chairs 
or lectureships in the subject, were also extremely limited, as compared with 
opportunities for the study of English, Continental, medieval, and ancient 
history. There was general recognition that syllabuses should include more 
information about the United States, the empire, and other regions, but few 
- revisions were made. 


1 American economics is especially noted in lectures at Liverpool and the London School of 
Economics. 

2 A bill now before parliament will, if enacted, recast, extend, and centralize the British- 
Welsh system. 

8 Winchester and Eton taught some American history in courses which all pupils were re- 
quired to take. Eton used Muzzey’s History of the United States as the textbook. 
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Public interest in the subject of America mounted after the collapse of 
France, when political, military, and economic relationships became in- 
creasingly intimate. It manifested itself at public meetings, in the press, and 
in a general feeling that the schools should try to provide more information 
about the United States. Ambassador Winant encouraged the authorities to 
capitalize on this sentiment, and, early in 1941, they directed the Board of 
Education and the Scottish Education Department to take appropriate action 
to improve the teaching of American history. The officials concerned took 
action on two major lines. First, memorandums were issued urging teachers 
to give more attention to the United States in the classroom and to prepare 
themselves to do so by reading books from selected lists. Secondly, efforts 
were made to provide additional facilities for teacher training in United 
States history. The effectiveness of these activities was increased by the work 
of inspectors of the central agencies, who were always ready to advise col- 
leagues and schools on methods of improving instruction. 

Other agencies, public and private, also helped to lay the groundwork for 
better instruction and to provide opportunities for self-education. The Na- 
tional Central Library published a list of books on the United States suitable 
for British public libraries; British publishers (particularly the Clarendon 
Press) produced a spate of works on the United States; several local educa- 
tion authorities held Anglo-American youth conferences; and many private 
organizations sponsored lectures on Anglo-American relations or various 
aspects of American civilization. In addition, many Americans resident in 
Great Britain were invited to lecture to British troops and factory workers 
on American history, government, and education. 

His majesty’s senior chief inspector of schools in England and Wales and 
the local liaison officer of the Scottish Education Department feel that these 
wartime activities should be evaluated by reference to the exceptional dif- 
ficulties which confronted teachers and school administrators. In the first 
place, the war slashed staffs of the central supervisory agencies and the local 
education authorities. This burdened remaining employees with additional 
routine work and left little time for considering new instructional methods 
or revising syllabuses. Secondly, the war awakened interest in the history of 
the empire and other Allied countries and thus limited the time which could 
be devoted either to teacher training or to classroom instruction about the 
United States. Thirdly, the war brought a host of new problems to teachers, 
such as the evacuation of city children to country districts and the need to 
increase public feeding in the schools, Finally, teacher training programs 
had to be restricted because of difficulties of traveling and pining accom- 
modations at conferences or seminars. 
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The following comments on the character of the wartime program and 
the success which it has achieved must be viewed in the light of those dif- 
ficulties. They have been drawn from documents furnished by the Board 
of Education and the Scottish Education Department, from interviews with 
officials of these agencies, and from a conference with a small group of 
teachers of history in English secondary schools. 

Both the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department 
issued memorandums urging teachers to increase and improve instruction 
in United States history and to prepare themselves for this task by self- 
education. Officials of the board admit that their memorandums did not 
always achieve the desired effect; but they feel they were reasonably successful 
because library books about America have been in greater demand and be- 
cause a fair percentage of the teachers who attended short courses were al- 
ready well informed about the United States. Scottish authorities state that 
their memorandum aroused widespread interest among teachers and pupils; 
that most secondary schools and some teachers in primary schools are giving 
more classroom time to United States history; and that many teachers have 
been reading books on the select list. They also assert that examiners have 
widened the scope of their questions on American history. 

The Board of Education conducted seventeen short teacher training 
courses on United States history. They were attended by over three thousand 
teachers and were received favorably both by local authorities and the teachers 
participating. They have undoubtedly improved and increased the teaching 
of American history in many English and Welsh secondary schools. 

' No special regional short courses were given in Scotland, but history teach- 
ers in training colleges have all introduced lectures dealing specifically with 
America, and college libraries have increased their American sections. In 
addition, special lectures on the United States have been arranged in nearly 
all colleges. Short courses on the United States for teachers in service were 
offered at three out of four training centers in 1942 and 1943. 

Publishers, local education authorities, and other public and private bodies 
have helped inform the British public about the United States and its history 
by publishing during the past three years a wide range of informative ma- 
terial, including bibliographical aids, and by arranging lectures and con- 
ferences. The public is reading many more American books and books about 
America. Nevertheless, British schools lack adequate supplies of good text- 
books and works of reference on United States history. 

‘ Teachers find it very hard to strike an appropriate balance between the 
claims of United States history and the histories of other Allied nations and 
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the empire. The time now accorded American history in schools which have 
followed recommendations cf the central authorities probably cannot be in- 
creased without giving it an emphasis which would be regarded as dis- 
proportionate. 

No compulsory questions and relatively few elective questions on history 
are included in examinations for school certificates, although the tendency is 
to increase the number of elective questions. It is generally agreed that this 
will give the subject much more importance in the eyes of students. 

Prospective history teachers are still not required to take courses in United 
States history in training colleges or universities, and relatively few elective 
courses are offered. One small but representative group of British teachers 
expressed no concern about this situation, for they felt that they could make 
up for the lack of formal instruction by private study and reading. The 
director of the American University Union describes this feeling as “dan- 
gerous but prevalent ... characteristic of the whole country, and compounded 
cf indifference and indolence.” 

Several final conclusions may be drawn from the preceding comments: 

There has been an appreciable improvement in teacher training in United 
States history during the past three years, a marked increase in the amount 
cf time given to United States history in secondary schools and public forums, 
and a definite improvement in the facilities school and public libraries offer 
to students of United States history. 

There seems to be little possibility of further increasing the time devoted 
to instruction in United States history in primary and secondary schools 
because of claims of other nations and because time for instruction in the 
social sciences is limited. 

For the most part, the wartime teacher training programs in United States 
history are of a temporary character, and this induces a feeling of pessimism 
about the qualifications of new teachers and about those of teachers who 
did not participate in them. However, the Board of Education plans to offer 
additional short courses in the history of the English-speaking peoples, and 
lectures on the United States are now included in long-term history courses 
given by Scottish teacher training colleges. 

Reference has been made previously to the fact that two endowed chairs 
of American history in British universities are reserved for American scholars 
and that the University of London and the Sulgrave Manor Board administer 
endowments which enabled them, before the war, to invite distinguished 
American historians to deliver series of lectures in Great Britain. The George 
Eastman Visiting Professorship at Oxford, which is open to American 
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scholars in any branch of teaching or research but which is filled only part 
of the time because the endowment is inadequate, is the only other endowed 
chair reserved exclusively for United States scholars.* Americans are rarely 
invited to fill chairs elsewhere, and the only noteworthy exception before the 
war occurred in consequence of the Carnegie Endowment having voted all 
the funds needed to pay the salaries and expenses of six American visiting 
professors. During the war two American scholars have been invited to lecture 
at Cambridge. 

Only one permanent arrangement for the reciprocal exchange of faculty 
members between British and American universities is known to exist. The 
Imperial College of Science and Technology announced recently that it had 
arranged with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to maintain after 
the war a regular interchange both of staff and of graduate students. Arrange- 
ments are now being concluded for faculty exchanges between twenty-four 
paired British and American universities or university colleges, but definite 
plans have not been announced. Eventually it is hoped that students will also 
be exchanged by the universities and colleges concerned. 

Occasional unilateral or reciprocal exchanges of faculty members or re- 
search specialists took place before the war between universities, research 
institutions, or university hospitals, but the number of persons involved in 
such arrangements is believed to have been very small. On the other hand, 
the great American foundations sent British research specialists to the United 
States and American specialists to Great Britain in fairly large numbers; and 
the Leverhulme Trust announced recently that it is now prepared to make 
grants to British specialists for study in the United States. During the war 
there has been an exchange of research specialists on an even larger scale 
through the mediums of official agencies such as OSRD, OWI, and their 
British counterparts, but only the Rockefeller Foundation has continued to 
operate in Great Britain and its activities have been curtailed. 

Nine United States-United Kingdom student exchange arrangements at 
the university level existed before the war, but only four of these provided for 
reciprocal exchanges. The Mellon Exchange Fellowships, which are sustained 
by an endowment created by the late Andrew Mellon, permitted an annual 
exchange between Clare College, Cambridge, and Yale University. The 
Henry Fellowships, which are also endowed, supported annual exchanges 
of four postgraduate students of Oxford and Cambridge with an equivalent 
number from Harvard and Yale. An exchange of one student each year 


tlf the current project to establish a lectureship in American studies at Belfast matures, 
another endowed chair will be reserved for American scholars. 
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between the University of St. Andrews and Union College of Schenectady, 
New York, was conducted between 1935 and 1939 on the basis of an agree- 
ment which has been suspended but not canceled by the war; and an annual 
student exchange between Southampton and a Middle Western university 
was initiated in 1937 and operated until the war intervened. 

The Commonwealth Fund of New York, which was established in 
1918, has been making grants since 1925 to British subjects to permit them to 
study and travel in the United States. Between 1925 and 1939 a total of 361 
graduates of United Kingdom universities held its Ordinary Fellowships. 
Forty-eight persons of British descent holding positions overseas under the 
British government, the government of India, Dominion, colony, protectorate, 
or mandated governments held Overseas Service Fellowships between 1929 
and 1939; and nine persons holding positions in the United Kingdom Civil 
Service received appointments to study in the United States between 1937 
and 1939. In 1939, twenty-four Ordinary Fellowships, five Service Fellowships, 
and three Home Service Fellowships were offered. 

The best-known scholarships available to American university students 
for study in Great Britain are those granted by the Rhodes Trust. Thirty-two 
Rhodes Scholars are elected annually from the United States and are ac- 
cepted by various colleges at Oxford University. Election confers the stipend 
for two years but an extension is sometimes granted for a third year of study 
elsewhere. Candidates must be university students between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-five and unmarried. 

The Kellett Fellowships, which are administered by the dean of Columbia 
College, are ‘tenable for two years by graduates of Columbia. They. were in- 
stituted in 1933, and two students were appointed annually up to 1939. Kellett 
Fellows are received by Oriel College at Oxford and Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Fiske and Lionel Harvard Fellowships are tenable by Harvard 
graduates, who are received, respectively, by Trinity and Emmanuel Col- 
leges at Cambridge. 

A scheme to facilitate reciprocal exchanges of teachers between British 
and American primary, secondary, and technical schools was drafted in 
1922 by the Education Committee of the English-Speaking Union and sub- 
sequently a joint committee was organized to arrange British participation. 
Between 1926 and 1940, 134 reciprocal exchanges were arranged for women 
teachers, and eleven further appointments were completed but not carried 
through because of the war. Thirteen appointments for men teachers were 
arranged up to 1942. The interchanges were for one year and covered both 
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positions and salaries. The overwhelming proportion of the British schools 
involved were secondary schools and the American schools were mostly 
public high schools. 

During the between-wars decades, the English-Speaking Union of Great 
Britain, and the English-Speaking Union of the United States, also founded 
and administered a number of traveling scholarships tenable by British and 
American elementary, secondary, and technical school teachers and by cer- 
tain categories of technicians. Holders of the scholarships received cash 
grants and arrangements were made for them to spend at least a month 
abroad, staying at different places in the homes of members of the English- 
Speaking Union. Between 1923 and 1942, when the arrangements were tem- 
porarily discontinued because of exchange and transport difficulties, 155 
British subjects were thus enabled to visit the United States and 221 citizens 
of the United States visited Great Britain. 

Exchanges of primary, secondary, and technical school teachers, .other 
than those effected under the arrangements just described, were relatively 
infrequent before the war, although reciprocal exchanges between private 
schools took place occasionally, and many American teachers visited Britain 
as tourists at their own expense. 

The only important prewar scheme for facilitating reciprocal exchanges | 
of American and British schoolboys was initiated by Father Sill of Kent 
School in 1928. It enabled boys from a number of British public schools to 
spend a year free of cost at American private schools and vice versa. The 
scheme was administered in England by a special committee of the English- 
Speaking Union and in the United States by the International School Boy 
Fellowship. Between 1928 and 1940, 212 British boys visited America under 
the scheme and thirty-five’ American boys visited British schools. While no 
other reciprocal arrangements were operative before the war, a small number 
of American students, in addition to those exchanged, normally attended 
British primary and secondary schools, usually those of the fee-charging 
type. Such students, on the whole, were probably not very representative 
because most of them came from wealthy Anglophile families. 

Since 1939 about ten thousand British primary and’ secondary school chil- 
dren have found hospitality in the United States, and the thought has been 
voiced here that more exchanges of young students should be organized after 


5 This figure is much smaller than the British figure because arrangements for sending 
British boys to the United States came into operation several years before an agreement on 
reciprocity was reached, and because the visits of twenty-two American boys for the 1939-1940 
term were canceled, although nineteen British boys went to the United States as late as the 
autumn of 1940. 
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Division of Veterans’ Administration, the National Archives,” throw much 
light on the family background of the notable colonizer and religious leader. 
The first of the pension papers is dated October 2, 1832, and contains John 
Young’s request in New York state (he was then sixty-nine years old) to 
obtain the benefit of the Federal pension act of June 7, 1832, because of three 
periods of service in the Revolutionary War.* Following this is his application 
for a continuation of the pension at his new address in Ohio. In 1861 Hannah 
Young filed a claim for a pension as the widow of the Revolutionary War 
veteran John Young. 

The documents are significant because they reveal a bit of family back- 
ground for some curious reason not referred to in the biographies of Brigham 
Young. They show that in 1832 the whole family was converted to the 
Mormon church and trailed the prophet Joseph Smith to Kirtland, Ohio, in 
1835. Two years later the family broke up: John Young followed Smith to 
Missouri; his wife returned with her children to New York state. 

It so happened that 1837 saw many defections from the church. The 
Mormon bank failed disastrously and Joseph Smith was forced to flee with 
his Mormon colony to Missouri to escape the wrath of his creditors. And 
in this year were heard the first whisperings of polygamy. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these documents is the one implying that John Young, the 
father of Brigham, who must have been between seventy-five and seventy- 
seven years of age, practiced polygamy. If this is true, then he began even 
earlier than his famous son, who claims to have known nothing about poly- 
gamy until 1841, 

The documents show also a rather terrifying span of pension dates, with 
Hannah Young claiming in 1861 the pension earned by her husband some 
eighty years earlier. And ironically Brigham, at the zenith of his bizarre and 
trail-blazing career, because of his dubitable merits in the eyes of New York 
justice, gravely endangered the pension claims of the stepmother who seems 
to have played such a minor role in his life." 


Srare or New York Monroe County 
On this 2nd day of October a.D. 1832 personally appeared in open 


8 The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Miss Dorothy Hill, Division of Veterans’ 
Administration Archives, the National Archives, who first called to his attention the existence of 
the records. 

+ Werner in his Brigham Young (p. 4) refers to John Young's service through four engage- 
ments under George Washington. On his own statement Young never participated in any battles. 
His successive enlistments were for six months, three months, and six weeks. All of his dis- 
charge papers were missing because he “gave them all to his master John Jones who as this 
deponent was informed took them to Boston and turned them in to pay his taxes with.” 

5 See below p. 89. 
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Court, before the Court of Common pleas, now sitting John Young a resi- 
dent of Mendon in the County of Monroe and State of New York, aged 
sixty-nine years, who being first duly sworn according to law, doth on his 
oath, make the following declaration in order to obtain the benefit of the 
act of Congress passed June 7, 1832. That he entered the service of the United 
States under the following named officers, and served as herein stated 1st 
That in the month of June 1780, day he does not recollect he enlisted .as a 
soldier in the Army of the Revolution at Hopkinston in Middlesex County 
in the State of Massachusetts, under recruiting officers whose names he does 
not recollect into the 4th Massachusetts Briggade of Musketry and rendez- 
voused at Springfield the next July and was marched from thence to West 
Point by the way of Litchfield and Fishkill. Don’t recollect the name of the 
officers that marched him to West Point but at West Point General Larnard 
commanded said 4th Massachusetts Brigade in which he served Col. Bailey 
the Regiment and Maj. Maxfield the Company; from West Point he marched 
under the above named officers to Kingsburry, creped over into New Jersey 
and was stationed at Orange town at the time Maj. Andre was hung, then 
marched to Liberty Pole, thence to Tantoway where he resided till he was 
marched to West Point for Winter quarter. There, after having served six 
months the time for which he enlisted, he was discharged. The above service 
was rendered in the Continental line commanded by Gen'l. Washington.” 

2. That he again enlisted in the Militia of Massachusetts in the month of 
August, (thinks) about the roth of the month) 1781, at Hopkinston afore- 
said in said County of Middlesex in Massachusetts. Capt. Howard and Lieut. 
Loren commanded the Company; Commander of the Regiment he does 
not recollect. Rendezvoused at Springfield as before and marched to West 
Point by the same rout. From West Point marched to Peekskill; from there 
unattached party to Crotons Bridge for the purpose of reconnoitering the line, 
where he took the yellow fever and lay in the hospital at Peekskill till he 
was able to go to the Camp. The army of the Militia was then stationed at 
Peekskill hollow, which he joined, and was taken in a detached party com- 
manded by Capt. Samuel Toy to Fishkill where he remained until the term 
of three months the time for which he had enlisted, had expired and was 
discharged by said Capt. Toy.’ 

3rd. That in the month of March 1782 (day not recollected) at the same 
place where he enlisted for the other campains, he again enlisted, under 
Capt. James Millen and Maj. Chamberlin (he believes) for six weeks to go 


6 Written in the margin of the original is “period 6 mo.” 
7 Written in the margin of the original is the notation “period 3 mos.” 
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to Rade Island to repair Fort Butte he went there served out the time and 

took his discharge. That he was not in any battles, has no documentary evi- 

dence and that he knows of no person who can testify to his service.” 

1st Interrogatory Says that he was born in Hopkinston, County of Middlesex 
in the state of Massachusetts on the seventh day of March 1763. 

and Interrogatory Says there is a record of his age as he expects and believes 
in Hopkinston where he was born. 

3rd Interrogatory Says he lived in said Hopkinston when he was called into 
the service and continued to live there after the Revolutionary War till 
1801 when he moved to Sherburn in the County of Chenango and State of 
New York where he lived ten or twelve years then moved to Genoa in 
the County of Cayuga and State of New York, lived there four years then 
moved to Ryrone in the County of Stuten, State of New York, lived there 
10 years, then moved to said Mendon where he still resides. 

4th Interrogatory Says he was an enlisted soldier. 

5th Interrogatory Says he has stated in his declaration the names of the Regu- 
lar officers so far as he recollects and does not recollect any important cir- 

- cumstances in relation to his service not mentioned in his declaration. 

6th Interrogatory Says he was regularly discharged from each of his three 
enlistments 1st by Lieut. Col. Ezra Bedlam, 2nd by Capt. Samuel Toy, 
and ard thinks he was discharged by Maj. Chamberlin, that he gave them 
all to his master John Jones who, at this deponent was informed, took 
them to Boston and turned them in to pay his taxes with. 

sth Interrogatory. Says Milton Sheldon and Ason DeWolf residing in his 
neighborhood know him and can testify as to his character for veracity 
and their belief of his services as a soldier of the Revolution, and that 
there is no clergyman residing in his neighbourhood who has been ac- 
quainted with this deponent any length of time. ` And 
He hereby relinquishes every claim whatever to a pension or annuity ex- 
cept the present and declares that his name is not on the pension roll of 
the agency of any State. Joun Younc 


Sworn to, and subscribed the day and year aforesaid. 
L. Apams Clerk 


We Milton Sheldon and Anson DeWolf residing in the town of Mendon, 
County of Monroe do hereby certify, that we are well acquainted with John 
Young who has subscribed and sworn to the above declaration:—and we 


8 Written in the margin of the original is the notation “period 6 weeks.” 
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believe him to be sixty nine years of age; that he is reputed and bellived in 
the neighbourhood where he resides, to have been a Soldier of the Revolution 
and that we concur in that opinion of his neighbours. 

Sworn, and subscribed the day and year aforesaid 


a Mitton SHELDON 
Anson DeWotr 
L. Anams Clerk 


And the said Court do hereby declare their opinion after the investigation 
of the matter, and after putting the interrogatories prescribed by the War 
department, that the above mentioned applicant was a revolutionary soldier 
and served as he states. And the court further certifies: that they are satisfyed 
that there is no clergyman residing in the neighborhood of the above ap- 
plicant and that Milton Sheldon and Anson DeWolf who have signed the 
above certificate are residents in the town of Mendon in the County of Mon- 
roe and are credible persons and that there statements are entitled to credit.’ 


(Sgd) Gres Orin 
JoserH SIBLEY 
SAML. CASTLE 
Judges of the County Court 
for Monroe County 


Tue Stare or Onto Geauga County 


On this thirteenth day of April 1835, before me, the subscriber, an acting 
Justice of the Peace in and for said County personally appeared John Young 
who, on his oath, declares, that he is the same person who formerly served 
in a company commanded by Lieutenant Robert Muzzy, in the 4th Brigade 
Second Regiment (commanded by Colonel Bailey) of Massachusetts state 
troops, called at that time (1780) “the new levies”—in the service of the 
United States. That his name’ was placed on the pension Roll of the State of 
New York, from whence he removed in June 1833 to Kirtland in the County 
of Geauga and State of Ohio where he now resides and intends to remain, 
and wishes his pension to be there payable in future; and that his reason for 
removing to the State of Ohio, was that he had children residing there with 
whom he wished to spend his remaining days—That he drew his pension 
up to the 4th of March 1833, in the City of New York and that he has not. 


® The pension claim of John Young was approved May 6, 1833, to begin March 4, 1831, at 
the rate of $34.65 per annum, paid semi-annually “during his natural life,” 
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drawn his pension since that time. & wishes his transfer to be so made that 
he may draw from that time, there being 2 years pension due him on the 
4th of March last 


Sworn & subscribed to, before me the day and year aforesaid. 


Jonn Youns 
AxrtaL Hanson Justice peace 


STATE oF Newyork County of Mendon 


On this 30th Day of July A.D. 1861 Before me a Justice of the Peace in and 
for said county, Personally Appeared Hannah Young, age 81 years a Resident 
of Cammeltown in the County of Steuben & State of Newyork who being 
duly sworn according to Law doth on her Oath make the following declara- 
tion in order to Obtain the Benefit of the Provisions made by the act of 
Congress Passed on the 3d of February 1853 granting Pensions to Widows 
of Persons who Served during the Revolutionary War. that She is the 
Widow of John Young Deceased who was a Private in the war of the Revolu- 
tion and that her said Husband was a Pensioner of the United States She 
thinks under the Act of June 7th a.b. 1832 but the amount she cannot State. 
She further states that at the Time of his application for a Pension he Resided 
in the Town of Mendon, Monroe County State of Newyork also that he 
Lived at the same Place for Some 5 or 6 years after he Obtained his Pension 
and then they Moved from there to the Town of Kirtland Geauga County, 
Ohio & he Drew his Pension while he Lived there for some 3 or 4 years he 
went from there to Illinois and Died there But the Name of the Place or the 
Date of his Death she cannot State.*” She further States that She was married 
to the said John Young in the Town of Tyrone in the state of Newyork on or 
about the 20th of August a.D. 1815 by one William Harnan a Justice of the 
Peace and that her name before her Marriage was Hannah Dennis that She 
was not married to John Young untill after the Second*Day of January a.D. 
1800 but at the time above stated that there is no Public or Private Records of 
her Marriage and that She cannot file herewith his certificate of Discharge and 

10 Joseph Smith noted the death of Young in his own journal on October 12, 1839, as fol- 
lows: “This day President Brigham Young's father, John Young, Sen., died at Quincy, Adams 
County, Illinois. He was in his seventy-seventh year, and a soldier of the Revolution. He was 
also a firm believer in the everlasting Gospel of Jesus Christ; and fell asleep under the influence 
of that faith that buoyed up his soul, in the pangs of death, to a glorious hope of immortality; 
fully testifying to all, that the religion he enjoyed in life was able to support him in death. He 
was driven from Missouri with the Saints in the Jatter part of last year. He died a martyr to the 
religion of Jesus, for his death was caused by his sufferings in the cruel persecution.” Smith, 


History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, ed. B. H. Roberts (Salt Lake City, 
1908), IV, 14. 
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that further that She is still his widow. She is now 81 years Old and her 
memory does not Enable her to state the circumstances more fully than above 
stated. 

She hereby appoints S. R. Powell of Willoughby Ohio, her “True and 
Lawful Attorney with Power of Substitution to Prosecute this her claim for 
a Pension to Receive the certificate when Issiga and to do all other acts 
necessary and Proper in the Premises. ` 


Hannan Younc LS 
her mark X 
Witness Jonn KisHpaucu 


On this 30th Day of July av. 1861 Personally Appeared before me a 
Justice of the Peace in and for said county Elijah Bond and Phebe Bond 
who are to me well known and who are credible witnesses and who being 
by me duly sworn Deposes and says that they are each well acquainted with 
Mrs. Hannah Young the above applicant for a Pension that they have known 
her for 50 years last Past that they were well acquainted with John Young 
her late Husband having known him for some 35 years before his Death that 
they the said John Young & Hannah Young Lived togeather as husband and 
wife in the same Neighborhood that said Deponents Resided in for some 
years and they were reputed so to be that Deponants never herd the fact of 
their Marriage Disputed or questioned that the said John Young was a 
Pensioner while he Lived in the town of Mendon Monroe county Newyork 
& also in Kirtland Geauga county Ohio & that he went to Illinois and Died 
somewhere about the year 1840 or 41 and the said Hannah Young has been 
Since that time and still is his widow as said Deponents verily Believe and 
that her Said Husband was the Identical man mentioned as a Pensioner in his 
application above and further that they wer Present and saw Hannah Young 
Execute the foregoing affidavit by Signing her name to the foregoing Declara- 
tion and making Oath to the same in due form of Law and that they Depon- 
ents do Reside in said county aforesaid 


Eran Bounp 
his mark X 
Presa BOUND 
her mark X 
Sworn to and Subscribed before me this 30th Day of July a.D». 1861 


Joun KisupaucH Justice of the Peace 
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Brief i in the case of Hannah Young, widow of John Young, a Private in the 
revolution 

Steuben County and State or New York 
act 3rd February 1853 


Cralm, (“original,” or “for increase.”) 


Proor Exurerrep, (if original.) 


Is it documentary, traditionary, or supported by rolls? If ane state the 
substance. 

John Young was a pensioner under the act of 7th June 1832 at the rate of 
$34.65 per ann. and the vouchers in the 3d Auditors office show that the last 
payment was made in the year 1836. 

No record proof, public or private of the marriage, and no testimony of 
Witnesses present at the ceremony. Marriage occurred in the State of New 
York, at a time when there was no law requiring a public record to be kept. 

The marriage relation proven by the testimony of seven witnesses, certified 
to be respectable and credible, who knew the parties for many years, in two 
different towns in which they resided who state that the parties lived to- 
gether irreproachably as husband and wife, and that no doubt was ever 
entertained of their sanctity and present widowhood proven by abundant 
and satisfactory testimony. 

As John Young, the pensioner was the father of Brigham Young, the 
Mormon, who is reputed to have a greater number of wives than the laws 
of the State of New York allow, and as the pensioner himself adopted the 
illegal practices of his son, and joined the mormons in Ohio in 1835, and 
then started to go with them to Nauvoo in Ill. but died on the way, the rules 
have been more stringently applied in this case than in others, in requiring 
such proof (in the absence of record evidence) of the relation of husband & 
wife as should place the act beyond a doubt; not only that the parties held 
that relation before Mormonism existed but that it was never doubted that 
the ceremony of marriage by legal process had taken place and that the 
parties had lived together in that relation virtuously, blamelessly & exclu- 
sively. I think the proof shows that they did! 

Allowed at the rate of $34.65 per annum to begin on the 3d February 
1853.7 

L. M. Drury Ex” Clerk 


Certificate to S. R. Powell Esq., Bath, New York. 


11 The certificate of pension was issued May 28, 1862. 
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Srare OF PENNSYLVANIA County of Potter 


On this 24th day of March a.D. 1862 Personally Appeared Before me a 
Justice of the Peace within and for the County & State first above mentioned 
Edward Young age 38 years last July a resident of Burtville McKean County * 
who being Cautioned and then Sworn according to Law States that he is the 
Son of John Young Diseased who was a Pensioner of the State of New York 
and Ohio and when he first obtained his Pension he Lived in Livingston 
or Monroe County New York after he had Drawn his Pension Some years 
at this Place he Moved to Kirtland Geauga County Ohio and there he Re- 
ceived his Pension he thinks for the years 1834-35-36- he further States that 
in the month of April a.v. 1837 himself and his mother Hannah Young, left 
Kirtland Ohio on a visit to the State of New York and the Same Season 
while they were in the State of New York his Father John Young Left Kirt- 
land Ohio with the Mormons for Missouri and they were not Allowed to 
Settle there then they Started for Nauvoo Illinois and while on their way in 
the State of Illinois his Father Died but the time or Place of his Death he 
Cannot State only in the Year 1837 he further States that he has always been 
owned and acknowledged as the Son of John and Hannah Young he further 
States that his Mother Hannah Young now resides in Campbell Town 
Steuben County New York 

In Testimony whereof he has on the day and year first above written 
hereunto Signed his Name and affixed his Seal 

Epwarp Young (L. S.) 


Sworn to Subscribed and acknowledged before me on the day and Year 
first above written and I hereby Certify that I am well acquainted with 
Edward Young now Present and Believe the Statements to above are Correct 
and True 

Harris Lyman (J. P.) 
PENNSYLVANIA County of Potter 
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General History 


THE CONDITION OF MAN. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1944. Pp. x, 467. $5.00.) 


To write a book exposing the disorders of society and from the exposition to 
educe remedies implies on the part of the author the opinion that the possession 
and right ordering of knowledge are themselves remedies; accordingly, logic de- 
mands that these figure among the remedies advocated in the book. Biological 
considerations confirm that it is by knowledge primarily that man meets the prob- 
lems of his existence, for his distinguishing and dominating trait as a species is his 
largely developed mind, and there is no doubt that dominating biological traits 
play the part of supreme arbitrating cause in the fortunes of a species. 

In Mr. Mumford's book “personality” is the central concept. It is described in 
Freudian terms, and covers the entire biological character of man including the 
higher consciousness, physiologically based in cortical development, and all other 
aspects and functions of mind as well as the simpler traits more fully shared by 
other animals. (A few of the shibboleths of the personalist philosophy occur, and 
R. T. Flewelling's latest book appears in the bibliography, but the system of the 
personalists is entirely absent.) Since Mr. Murnford's remedies for the disorders of 
society are given in terms of personality and personality includes mind, the re- 
quirements of logic are here met, although in an obscure and involved manner, as 
will appear below. 

The book, excluding the last two chapters, traces personality shortly through 
the history of the Jews, of Greece and Rome, and at greater length through the 
history of Western society. Thought is the main theme, but other events, chiefly 
economic, are brought in, and there are short separate sections on sex life, pre- 
sumably intended to have some connection with the Freudian description of per- 
sonality: The argument emerges that neither medieval Christian philosophy nor 
modern Cartesian philosophy and its derivatives (somewhat strangely, capitalism, 
and not Cartesian thought, is represented as basic in modern times, and also as the 
“chief heresy” of the Middle Ages) were consistent with a satisfactory, growing 
society, the former because it repressed empirical criticism and sex, the latter be- 
cause they tended to repress art and qualitative thought and were also negative 
toward sex. From this it is said to follow that thought must allow for the total 
personality, the whole man, and the last two chapters advocate and prophesy an 
intellectual and social system which will do so. 

The argument is not, perhaps, an utter failure. The overthrow of medieval 
Christian thought and the social institutions concomitant with it, by reason of 
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their ultimate hostility to empirical criticism, is a fact and commonplace knowl- 
‘edge; it may also be granted that Cartesian dualism and the materialism derived 
from it have, together with the various institutions and the quantitative science 
that go with them, proved unfavorable toward the aesthetic development of the 
mind—a perception we owe chiefly to Professor A. N. Whitehead. But Mr. Mum- 
ford’s argument, as distinct from the disconnected information he mixes with it, 
takes no account of the prosperous centuries of growth experienced by Western 
society under both the medieval Christian and the Cartesian dispensations. Out of 
the intentions of the argument and the disconnected material considered together 
(but not so considered by Mr. Mumford) there does accrue support for a view 
of history as in some part—quite an important part—a dialectical process, To that 
impression Mr. Mumford contributes further, apparently unconsciously, in his 
concluding chapter, for he there prophesies a collective social system to replace the 
present system where it is individualistic. He may be right in thinking that that 
new system will offer wider scope for active expression of the many-sided human 
personality than have earlier systems in the history of Western society, but this 
is not because systems affording narrower and more partial expression do not 
promote growth, for manifestly they do so abundantly. Indeed, the known history 
of other civilized societies, including the Greco-Roman which is within Mr. 
Mumford’s purview here, suggests that the broader systems which supervene at 
the end of the history of a society are accompanied by less growth and finally by 
decline. (See Vico, Toynbee, even Spengler, all three of whom get somewhere 
near the truth on this matter.) The reason for the broad scope offered personality 
in later social and philosophical systems is to be found in the development of 
thought, of which Mr. Mumford, rather bedeviled by horror of Hitler, tends to 
lose sight in his concluding chapters. It is because the thought of later systems is 
later, because all philosophies attempt to accomplish totality—the Cartesian at- 
tempted this no less than others—and later philosophies, profiting by the errors of 
earlier ones, usually have more success in the attempt; and totality for expression 
of human personality is merely an aspect of world totality. 

As to sex, there is not a shred of evidence, either in Mr. Mumford’s book, or, 
so far as I know, anywhere else, that the overthrow of medieval Catholicism was 
in any way due to repression of sex; or that the present discredit of some aspects 
of Cartesian-derived thought has anything to do with its alleged hostility to sex. 
When, therefore, Mr. Mumford announces the post-medieval period under the 
chapter heading “The Uprising of the Libido,” we may be pardoned for suspecting 
that the libido has always been about equally unsuppressed. Certainly Mr. Mum- 
ford produces no evidence to the contrary. Indeed he scarcely attempts to produce 
even argument to show that the more primitive biological urges are organically 
and determinatively associated in the causation of the major processes of history. 
His sections on sex life stand apart from his argument, connected with the rest 
of the book merely verbally in that Freudian jargon is used throughout. The 
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jargon itself adds nothing that could not have been expressed in ordinary lan- 
guage, for the concepts it carries are mere subjective constructs having objective 
validity only for the operations of psychoanalysis. Mr. Mumford has not psycho- 
analyzed history. 

The place of sex and other primitive urges in history would appear to be as 
follows. They constitute a single group among many groups of lesser causes; the 
groups are immensely varied and include all manner of natural phenomena from 
the “actions” of chemical substances up to the highly complicated equilibrating 
and disequilibrating processes that inform the physical, biological, and bio-physical 
“balances” and “imbalances” of nature. A great many of these operate partly 
within the human physical organism. Conspicuous besides sex urges are 
climatological processes, balances of flora and fauna, mutations accumulating 
and dissipating through heredity, the process of the endocrine glands within the 
human organism, and so forth. All of these forces together, in association with 
the human consciousness—and, in periods of human progress, under domination 
of the consciousness—constitute the total causation of history. It is a reasonable, 1f 
difficult, proceeding to attempt to interpret history in terms of the operation of 
all these causes. It is also a reasonable, and somewhat less difficult, proceeding to 
attempt to abstract the action of the dominant, the human consciousness, and to 
illuminate the course of general history by reference to the course of thought—in 
fact, this is about the one real illumination available to us in the present state of 
knowledge. It is quite absurd, however, to pick out some particular group of the 
lesser causes, all of them extremely obscure, and attempt to use it as well as the 
dominant cause; the result is sure to be exaggeration and will probably be gross 
error. 

This book utterly lacks philosophical rigor. Yet its weak argument often 
embodies important half-truths; and, paradoxically, the weakness of the argument 
is itself a virtue, for there is little constructive speciousness or factitious evidence. 
Mr. Mumford is honest. The book is full of ingenious and penetrating comments, 
some of them probably true, upon particular historical phenomena—for example, 
faith and reason, protestantism, nationalism, Marxism. But, as a serious essay 
interpreting the present in the light of history, it does not exist. For the sake of 
its fragmentary merit, Mr. Mumford might perhaps think it through again, and . 
write another essay. 
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THE IDEA OF NATIONALISM: A STUDY IN ITS ORIGINS AND BACK- 
GROUND. By Hans Kohn, Sydenham Clark Parsons Professor of History in 
Smith College. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 735. $7.50.) 


Tuts book by Professor Hans Kohn is not only what the author says in his 
preface “perhaps the first detailed history of nationalism in any language” but it 
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is also an eminently scholarly presentation of this vast and controversial subject, 
a worthy counterpart to the authoritative Histoire de l'Internationalisme by Chris- 
tian L. Lange. Here is a broad knowledge of details combined with a large view 
of universal development and supported by a wealth of literary references, and 
the whole often brilliantly written. Even an adept linguist may sometimes feel 
staggered by all the quotations offered without translation in Latin and Greek, 
French and German, Italian and Spanish, Dutch and Polish. But we must assume 
the blame ourselves, not put it on the learned author. 

He introduces his theme with a discussion, in a truly historical spirit, of the 
different elements of modern nationalism. He is well aware of its complexity, and 
therefore he does not venture a simple definition. He stresses, however, its political 
implications, its direction towards organized expression of a mass mind through 
the state. It is the history of this political nationalism that Professor Kohn has 
made it his task to tell. This theme is what gives his work its scope—and its 
limitations, 

The present book is the first volume of the work he has planned, and it is in 
a way only the introduction to the history of the age of nationalism which, ac- 
cording to his conception, begins with the French Revolution. The true theme of 
this volume is the mental preparation for nationalism in the century preceding 
the Revolution, and the hero of it is the English people, first in England, then in 
America. He traces the gradual development of ideas into national concepts, 
within the framework of general intellectual life, as connected with the spirit of 
the age. This is done with a fine discrimination that makes these chapters a highly 
valuable contribution to the whole intellectual history of the eighteenth century. 

The first result of this development, one that meant a new epoch in modern 
history, he finds in the establishment of a nation, the first in the modern sense 
of the word, in America. Even students of American history, I suppose, will find 
something new, instructive, and inspiring, in Kohn’s interpretation of the spirit 
of the American Revolution and of the relationship of the rebel patriots to their 
national government. Personally I think he exaggerates the idea of the nonexistence 
of any American nationality before the Revolution. After all, even in colonial 
times, the people of the British colonies called themselves “Americans,” in the 
South as well as in the North, to distinguish themselves from the English in the 
old country. But, certainly, Kohn’s paradox that only through their fight for uni- 
versal ideas did they become a nation apart contains an essential truth. 

The lack of political ideas in the contemporary German nationalism, in con- 
trast to the national political will developed in the free English-speaking nations, 
` is demonstrated in a long chapter. There is a strong, almost merciless penetration 
in his analysis of the German “nationalists” of the eighteenth century, and funda- 
mentally Kohn is right. Here we have one of the facts most important to the 
explanation of German history in our own days. But again he exaggerates: The 
a-political attitude of the German intellectuals was not so unique at that time, 
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even compared with the French champions of enlightenment before the Revolu- 
tion. And when Kohn, for instance, declares that “the Storm and Stress had no 
political will” (p. 352), he ignores the early words of both Gocthe and Schiller. 
His rather polemical picture of German nationalism is blurred somewhat when, 
in a note (p. 684), he opposes the modern glorificators of Arminius to the 
medieval Germans who were indifferent to him. They were, he says, too closely 
united with the Roman Empire to feel any sympathy for'such a rebel, while the 
truth is that they did not hear about Arminius before the GREE of the Tacitus 
manuscripts at the end of the fourteenth century. 

Following the chapter on Germany is a long and rather heterogeneous chapter 
on the beginnings of nationalism in no less than seventeen different nations or 
nationalities of minor importance. It abounds in detailed information, mostly, 
though not always, correct as to facts and dates, but in most cases not sufficient 
to convey a more than superficial idea of the movement going on and the forces 
behind it. Obviously it is the weakest part of the book, and not so well written 
by far as the rest of it. Curiously enough, the author, while treating the early 
nationalism in Wales and Ireland, cmits entirely that of Scotland, although the 
movement there gave a unique stimulus to nationalism in many countries. 

Objections of another order may be directed against the chapters preceding 
the main part of the book. I feel only admiration for the chapter on nationalism 
in ancient Palestine and Greece. Although the author admits that the two very 
different types of nationalism in those countries both missed the political outlook 
which, in his definition, should be a feature of true nationalism, he is right in in- 
cluding them because of their influence upon modern national ideas. He seems 
arbitrary in asserting (p. 30) that, in ancient times, only Jews and Greeks de- 
veloped pronounced national traits of character; he himself happens once to speak 
of “the genius of Latium.” Anyhow, both Judaism and Hellenism ended in uni- 
versalism, and the Romans created the first lasting universal empire in the Western 
world. 

In the Middle Ages, Professor Kohn recognizes no true nationalism by reason 
of the definition he has postulated. He asserts that the idea of a universal church 
and empire dominated all medieval thought. I would think that, from his own 
point of view of the essentially political import of nationalism, he ought to have 
` given more consideration to the establishment of individual kingdoms in direct 
opposition to the empire. The political development of Europe from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century, a period almost completely neglected by Kohn, was 
truly decisive for the growth of nations and nationalism. During that period we 
can observe expressions of national sentiments and efforts that are much more 
than mere individual ideas. It can be shown in several cases that these expressions 
embodied traditions of a popular character. There is a line running continuously 
from this medieval nationalism to the modern form. 

Kohn will not accept as nationalism a movement that is not truly popular, in 
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which, as he says, “the people does not codperate.” Therefore he rejects as true 
elements of the movement everything that originated simply from above, from the | 
government. That, he says, is “statism, not nationalism.” He will not call it 
nationalism unless it conforms with modern ideas of nationality, distinguished by 
a language of its own. That is, in my opinion, a failure to appreciate important 
forces of development in this field. It leads him to declare—contrary to essential 
facts—that the Reformation stifled nationalism, that mercantilism was merely a 
scheme imposed from above, that the efforts to impose a language common to all 
the lands of a king were nothing but practical measures. 

Thus Kohn’s work is not free from objections. But the most important of 
them are voluntarily provoked by his own conception of the task he has under- 
taken. His work invites opposition and discussion because it is not merely the 
history of an idea. It is in itself fruitful of ideas. 

As to facts, the book bears the mark of good scholarship. I note here two 
errors that have a certain bearing on the reasoning of the author. A couple of 
times (pp. 151, 189) he refers to the principle cujus regio ejus religio as estab- 
lished by the Westphalian Peace of 1648, while it was confirmed as early as 1555 
by the Peace of Augsburg and was virtually proclaimed already by the Speyer 
Diet of 1529. The word “patriot,” in the sense of a man fighting for the liberty 
of his fatherland, does not originate in the eighteenth century; it was first used, as 
far as I know, by the Netherlanders who rebelled against Spain 1 in the sixteenth 
century. 


Washington, D. C. ] HaLvnan Konur 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental History in 
Yale University. Volume VI, THE GREAT CENTURY IN NORTHERN 
AFRICA AND ASIA, a.p. 1800-A.D. 1914. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1944. Pp. ix, 502. $4.00.) 

ProFEssor Latourette’s, The Great Gents y in Northern Africa and Asia, 
a.d. 1800-a.d. 1914, is his third volume dealing with this chronological period. 
It covers Northern Africa and ‘Asia and is, therefore, the most challenging that 
has appeared so far. Herein he presents the attempt of Christianity to conquer 
the other great historic religions of mankind and admits its relative failure. In 
actual number many men in India, Southeastern Asia, China, and Japan became 
Christians, but the percentage of converts in the whole population was relatively 
small. In Japan the percentage of Christians was probably greater in the year 1600, 
before the expulsion of the Christians, than it is today. 

The people of Northern Africa and of Asia, even when they became politically 
subject to the Occident, have nevertheless preserved their cultural independence. 
They have paid a willing tribute to all those elements of Western civilization which 
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they could adapt to their needs. Christianity was often respected because it was 
the religion of engineers, medical men, and military and business entrepreneurs. 
The tendency was to select from Christian culture those contributions which would 
strength native cultures, 

With these generalizations in mind, the reader can survey the great achieve- 
ments of Christianity in the nineteenth century in the Continental domains under 
consideration. The expansion of Christianity was primarily due to its vitality in 
Western Europe, particularly in Great Britain. The United States, too, had great 
missionary centers and, as the century went on, the American people became a 
leading missionary power, in furnishing both money and men. On the home 
fronts, the new feature was the organization of many missionary societies, inde- 
pendent of the state. The joint stock company was the pattern in missionary 
activity as well as in business. A religious corporation set up a network for the 
collection of money, the recruitment of personnel, and the management of the 
missionaries. The men sent forth to foreign areas established churches, schools, 
medical centers, and communications among themselves and native supporters. 
While this method had been used both by Roman Catholics and Protestants before 
the nineteenth century, it reached its heyday of effectiveness in “The Great Cen- 
tury.” The disestablishment of a state church in a country, therefore, did not 
disorganize missionary endeavor, as all this enterprise was basically a voluntary 
activity of the individual churches. The dissenting churches of Great Britain were 
as active as the Anglican. The Protestant churches were confronted by over- 
lapping jurisdictions, a problem not yet solved. There is some evidence that native 
peoples will, in time, themselves unify Christian faiths whose divisions, often 
hereditary in nature, are meaningless to nations which have no historical con- 
nection with the strife of past centuries. 

The author raises questions that are gathering in the reader’s mind, answers 
them as far as he can within the limits of certainty, probability, or possibility, 
or concludes frankly that the evidence is not clear. The chief distinction of 
Latourette’s work is this clarity of presentation of intricate problems covering 
a vast subject. In fact this series of volumes is a new history of civilization. 

A survey of the culture of each region is given so that the necessary geographi- 
cal, economic, racial, and political data are available. It is difficult to choose an 
illustration. Perhaps Northern Africa and the Near East together will serve. Its 
early Christianization, its Mohammedan conquest, its partition among the Euro- 
pean powers, the success and limitations of missionary activity there in modern 
times are all set forth within the compass of sixty pages. Beyond the field of usual 
treatment is the material on the expansion of Russian Orthodox Christianity into 
Siberia, China, and Japan. This branch of Christianity met with the same sort of 
successes and failures as did the Roman Catholic and the Protestant. Successful 
in Winning primitive peoples, it failed in attempts to convert Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Confucianists, and Shintoists. Great missionaries were to be found 
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among the Russian Orthodox as among other divisions of the Christian crusaders. 
Ivan Kasatkin, better known under the name of Nicolai, was strikingly successful 
in Japan. 

The impatient reader may first wish to read the chapter of “Summary and 
Anticipation,” where narration is submerged in analyses. Here the work of the 
six volumes is seen in perspective, and the reader new to the work can in small 
space find the main threads that he needs to know. His own ideas will be con- 
firmed or challenged. Brevity in itself here gives a fresh point of view. 

Most amazing of all is the author’s mastery of a vast literature in many lan- 
guages. Citations indicate the immense amount of work he has done for the 
reader and direct him to the sources. Librarians will find the references in the 
notes and the bibliography of greatest value. The publisher is to be congratulated, 
particularly in these times, for the publication of a monumental series of volumes, 
so important to the humanities, and at such a low cost. The final volume will be 
eagerly awaited. 


University of California at Los Angeles Frank J. KLINGBERG 


THE ROAD TO TEHERAN: THE STORY OF RUSSIA AND AMERICA, 
1781-1943. By Foster Rhea Dulles. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1944. Pp. vi, 279. $2.50.) 

Proressor Dulles has written a book which combines the timeliness of good 
journalism with the objectivity and perspective of good history. At a moment 
when the whole problem of the peace settlement as well as the successful con- 


„clusion of the war itself hinges on the co-operation of Britain, the Soviet Union, 
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and the United States, he has illuminated two sides of this fateful triangle with 
the clear light of the past. He has done this, moreover, with an understanding of 
his subject that is both sympathetic and critical. He realizes that Teheran is but 
a way station on a road that could lead to great destinations for both the Russian 
and the American people; yet he is never blind to the obstructions that have 
cluttered this road and still ominously impede progress upon it. From the vol- 
uminous and controversial literature dealing with the Soviet Union, The Road 
to Teheran stands out for its clarity, its honesty, and, incidentally, for its exempli- 
fication of the value of history as a guide to contemporary problems and events. 

Mr. Dulles makes no more ambitious claim for his work than that it is “an 
attempt to record the salient features in the past history of Russian-American 
relations as they may influence or affect the efforts that are being made today to 
discover an enduring basis for understanding between Russia and America.” He 
expressly disclaims definitiveness and acknowledges that he has written from an 
American point of view and American sources. It seems to this reviewer that, 
within these limitations, Mr. Dulles has accomplished his purpose admirably. He 
has drawn together in a compact narrative of 261 pages facts and opinions that 
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were herctofore scattered in special studies, biographies, diaries, and state papers. 
His bibliography reveals few oversights. Until Russian and other pertinent sources 
become available, his survey will stand as an original contribution, instructive to 
scholars for its perspective and to laymen for both its perspective and its detail. 

The basic pattern of Russo-American relations is defined in the author’s 
first chapter entitled, somewhat editorially, “The Common Cause.” This is a 
pattern of common, often identical, national interests superimposed upon ide- 
ologies and political systems that “have always been at opposite poles.” Up to 
and including the present, the common national interests have invariably pre- 
vailed over the conflicting ideologies, a tendency for which geography is perhaps 
more responsible than statesmanship. Nevertheless, Mr. Dulles records with due 
recognition of ulterior motives, Russia’s acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine, her 
moral support of the Union during the Civil War, her sale of Alaska, her com- 
mon cause with the United States against Germany until November, 1917, in the 
first World War and again, after Hitler’s treacherous attack, in the second. These 
are facts, end results, that superseded the diplomatic rivalries in the Far East— 
themselves mitigated by a recurrent identity of interest vis-à-vis Japan—and the 
ideological wrangles that grew out of the Bolshevik revolution, abated in 1933, 
and reached a new peak with the purges, the Russo-Finnish War, the neutrality 
pact with Japan, and the short-lived Molotov treaty with Hitler. Mr. Dulles’ im- 
partial survey gives us sound reasons to hope that the road from Teheran may 
continue to surmount these ideological barriers and a sober appreciation of the 
engineering problems involved. These problems, it would seem, were only stated, 
not solved, in the Moscow and Teheran Conferences of 1943 that cap the climax 
of his narrative. 


Yale University A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


INTERVENTION AT ARCHANGEL: THE STORY OF ALLIED INTER- 
VENTION AND RUSSIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN NORTH 
RUSSIA, 1918-1920. By Leonid I. Strakhovsky. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 336. $3.00.) 


THE present volume, a sequel to the same author’s book on The Origins of 
American Intervention in North Russia (1937), is the first serious attempt to tell 
the story of the Allied intervention at Archangel, both in its military and po- 
litical aspects. As in his earlier volume, Dr. Strakhovsky properly stresses the im- 
portance of the military motives behind the intervention, at least in its original 
stages—a factor which has been too often neglected by the writers on the sub- 
ject. Based on a thorough knowledge of available literature and printed docu- 
ments as well as on some unpublished sources and personal experience, Dr. 
Strakhovsky’s study gives a detailed account of the activities of the Allied 
diplomats and military commanders in North Russia and of their relations with 
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the Russian anti-Bolshevik forces in that region. It is a sad story of miscalcula- 
tions, illusions, political and military errors, and of mutual distrust and misunder- 
standing between the principal participants in the venture. Despite the abundant 
documentation and the painstaking analysis of some minute details, the author 
has succeeded in telling his story in a lively and interesting fashion, especially as 
it approaches its tragic denouement. In short, his book is the work of a trained 
historian and an experienced writer, and it should be recognized as a valuable 
contribution to the literature dealing with the complicated and confused history 
of Soviet Russia in her earlier years, and in particular of her relations with the : 
outside world. 

On the whole, the author tries to remain within the bounds of historical 
objectivity, but he does not conceal his personal sympathies and antipathies as 
far as Russian politics of the period are concerned. This is, of course, a highly 
controversial field, and in some respects my reading of events differs from the 
author’s. He is highly critical of the Russian anti-Bolshevik government at 
Archangel headed by the veteran socialist Nicholas Chaikovsky, and he seems 
to prefer its more conservative opponents. In itself, it is a perfectly legitimate at- 
titude, and I would not quarrel with it if it were not for the fact that in places 
Dr, Strakhovsky attributes to the acts of the Chaikovsky group purely personal 
or narrowly partisan motives when, as I see it, such accusations are not war- 
ranted by the evidence. Neither am 1 convinced by references to statements made 
by French rightists like Ambassador Noulens and G. Welter or by such an 
obviously prejudiced witness as Chaikovsky’s political enemy, Commander 
Chaplin. Apart from this, it seems to me that the author tends to exaggerate the 
importance of the shortcomings of the Chaikovsky government for the ultimate 
failure of the anti-Bolshevik struggle in North Russia. 

This brings us to his conclusions. With most of them I feel myself in com- 
plete agreement. I think Dr. Strakhovsky is right when he claims that the purely 
military purpose of the Allied intervention “was eminently successful since it 
checked German designs to use the Northern Russian ports as submarine bases 
and prevented a large amount of war supplies . . . from falling into German 
hands.” In my opinion, he is equally right when he asserts that “as support to 
the North Russian counter-revolution it proved to be an utter failure,” and when 
he ascribes this failure to two main causes: the indecisive policy of the inter- 
ventionist powers and the lack of real support from the Russian masses. But it 
seems to me that the author somewhat contradicts himself when he goes on to 
say that “the greatest tragedy lay in the fact that the Allied governments refused 
to deal with anyone who was not a bona fide democrat or even socialist, while 
the Russian officers, representing the real active element in the struggle, were 
overwhelmingly monarchistic.” To begin with, one can question the factual ac- 
curacy of this assertion as neither in Archangel nor elsewhere were the Allies so 
very consistent in supporting the democratic elements as against the “monarchistic 
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officers.” And furthermore, one wonders whether the reverse policy could have 
brought any happier result, in view of the fundamental factors in the situation 
indicated by Dr. Strakhovsky himself. After all, wherever the democrats and 
socialists were replaced by the military, these “men of action” and protagonists 
of “strong authority” did not fare any better than their “impractical and doc- 
trinaire” predecessors. 


Harvard University MICHAEL KARPOVICH 


-~ GOD, MAMMON, AND THE JAPANESE: DR. HORACE N. ALLEN AND 
KOREAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1884-1905. By Fred Harvey Har- 
rington, Chairman of the Department of History and Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1944. Pp. x, 362. 
$3.75-) 

God, Mammon, and the Japanese, despite its lurid though correct title, is a 
sober, scholarly study of American relations with Korea, with special attention 
to the period, about a dozen years after 1890, in which Dr. Horace N. Allen was 
a potent factor in shaping American policy in Seoul. The primary historical source 
of the study is the Allen Papers in the New York Public Library. Without 
wholly ignoring what lies directly adjacent to the field of his special interest, 
Professor Harrington has so narrowly defined his theme as to make it biography 
first and history second. The specialist will find a thorough exploitation of a 
little-used historical source and the filling in of what has been a gap in our de- 
tailed knowledge of the unhappy peninsula of Korea, The general reader, though 
finding the book quite readable, will be at a disadvantage in that the picture is 
mostly foreground. In reading God, Mammon, and the Japanese one can almost 
slide by the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, hardly aware that the little, 
unlovely, and often rather shocking intrigues in Seoul were expressions of a 
vast and momentous struggle for power in northeastern Asia, which involved all 
of the great powers of the modern world and which matured in the present 
gigantic world war. 

Dr. Allen began his career as a Presbyterian medical missionary in China. 
Never quite at ease with his missionary colleagues, he was selected to open the 
first protestant mission in Korea in 1884, Without professional competition, he 
was, from the first, often the man of the hour both in the imperial palace and 
among the foreigners who rushed into the newly opened hermit nation. The 
emperor furnished him with a hospital which was operated under quasi-mission- 
ary auspices, and in the diplomatic and consular community he was often in 
urgent demand. Seoul was not an attractive post for deserving Republicans, who 
came and went in diplomatic capacities without ever knowing why they were 
there. Save for W. W. Rockhill, who was hurredly sent in from Peking for a 
brief emergency, no competent American diplomat was in charge in Seoul until 
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Dr. Allen was replaced as minister in 1905. Dr. Allen, after a brief introduction 
to diplomatic life as the American secretary of the frst Korean mission in Wash- 
ington, was appointed secretary of the American legation in Seoul in 1890. Seven 
years later he was made minister. He was rather roughly removed by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1905, just before the legation was closed. Allen’s rise in the diplo- 
matic service seems to have been due to the support of the missions, which did not 
like him but which profited greatly by his services; to the fact that he came 
from Ohio and sought the support of Mark Hanna and MacKinley; to his in- 
dustrious assistance to the few American traders and business adventurers who 
came to Seoul needing, literally, a friend at court; and to his own never failing 
ambition. Superficially Dr. Allen’s career resembled that of Dr. Peter Parker 
and that of S. Wells Williams in China, but Dr. Allen was not a linguist, he 
never mastered the language, and in other important respects also he was unlike 
Parker and Williams. Indeed, he was more like his distant kinsman, Ethan 
Allen, in always knowing what he wanted and how to get it. Dr. Allen’s reputa- 
tion, which among his contemporaries was generally good, is now slightly 
tarnished by his own written records, which Professor Harrington has used so 
thoroughly. 

It would require more than a concluding paragraph in this review to place 
the narrative in its broad setting. Commodore Shufelt in 1882 had made with 
Korea the first modern treaty in emulation of the Perry treaty with Japan. Until 
just before the close of the century, when W. W. Rockhill, from his post in the 
Pan American Union, became advisor to John Hay and Theodore Roosevelt, it 
is quite clear that the American government was imperfectly informed and 
indifferent to what went on in Seoul. In the nineties American adventurers and 
shoestring operators flocked into the Far East and sought diplomatic assistance. 
Denby in Peking gave them some support and in Seoul Dr. Allen, with less ex- 
perience of the world and less discrimination, did the same and even did not see 
any impropriety in accepting “presents” from those whom he supported. Mean- 
while Korea was being used as a pawn in a gigantic struggle for political and 
strategic power. Her hopelessly corrupt government leaned first one way and then 
another and persisted in thinking that the United States both could and would 
rescue it from a wreck not wholly of its own making. Amid the indecisions in the 
foreign offices of Europe Japan alone had a perfectly clear objective, and the 
American government sought and preserved only amateur standing. Dr. Allen, 
always inadequate, tried, as Professor Harrington suggests in the title of his book, 
to serve every interest which applied to him, including even the Japanese, and to 
please his masters in Washington. It was a mauve decade. 

Professor Harrington has written an important chapter in the history of the 
Western powers in eastern Asia, and for those who would understand the Korean 
problem an indispensable book. 


Hague, New York TYLER DENNETT 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITY: ITS HISTORY AND STRUCTURE TO THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, By Salo Wittmayer Baron, Professor of Jewish 
History, Literature, and Institutions on the Miller Foundation, Columbia 
University. Three volumes. [The Morris Loeb Series.] (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1942. Pp. xii, 374; 366; 572. $2.50 per volume, 
$7.50 per set.) 

For many years the world has been awaiting a comprehensive, historical, and 
sociological analysis of the evolution of the Jewish community. At last a great 
scholar, generally acknowledged as the most learned modern historian of Jewish 
life, has finally presented this critical perspective of nearly four thousand years of 
Jewish communal history, with its center of focus in the European community of 
the Middle Ages and early modern times. . 

The democratic ideals and forms of the “Atlantic community” cannot be 
understood without an insight into the ancient Jewish communal heritage that 
began even before the Babylonian exile some twenty-five hundred years ago. The 
regional independence of many little walled towns around their own sources of 
water in ancient Palestine made a strong royalty impossible. When the Philistines 
invaded the highlands, the separate tribes united to form a monarchy, which, 
however, never followed the absolutist path of the neighboring countries. This was 
due not only to the power of the invading Aramean and Assyrian empires but 
also to the old antimonarchical spirit of the people that is evident in the story of 
Samuel, the judge who helped both to choose kings and to condemn them. Fhe 
book of Deuteronomy reveals the acceptance by the king of constitutional limita- 
tions to the power of the monarchy, whereby the rights of the people are pre- 
served. Despite the patent emphasis upon the central sacrificial shrine in Jerusalem, 
the basic loyalties of the people were to the local community, whose elders at the 
gates were its elected judges and whose shrines served for worship every Sabbath 
and festival of the year, except for the three festivals to be spent at the temple in 
Jerusalem. There was a loosely-knit federation of economically self-sufficient, self- 
governing townships but never a unified centralized state. 

The neighboring empires, throughout the milleniums, have swept the Jew 
into their orbit but have never erased his self-governing tradition. The Persian 
Empire, stretching from India to Ethiopia, encouraged autonomous, theocratic, 
self-governing communities. The Jew may have idealized the Holy City and the 
ancient Temple but he belonged to his “edah,” his local autonomous congrega- 
tion. Here he met for worship and communal action. When the Roman Empire 
succeeded to the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, Judaism became religio licita, and 
there was both liberty of conscience and communal autonomy. The synagogue 
was not only the Jew’s sanctuary but his tribunal and his treasury, his meeting 
place for thought and action. When Rome became Christian a new distinction 
was made between the “Church,” Israel in spirit, and the “Synagogue,” stubborn 
Israel in the flesh, a contrast that appealed to the old prejudice of the Roman 
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legions against the Jew, the one who for long centuries had refused to appease 
the new order of Rome. Beginning with the code of Theodosius we see the legal 
attempts to destroy the equality of the Jew and the appeal of Judaism. In spite, 
and to a degree because, of this persecution the Jewish community of the Middle 
Ages created new forms of religious self-government that provided the ferment 
out of which was to come the American and French revolutions and the 
, democratic horizon of the modern world. 

Professor Baron’s superb volumes are the last word in careful scholarship. 
They will be the key for generations of new students of the history of Western 
social institutions. One prays that he will now find the time to prepare two other 
parallel studies in this field: the mutual influence of the social ideas and institu- 
tions of the Jew and his neighbors. Thus we could see more clearly the common 
originality as well as the common origins of the world’s tradition that has led 
and will lead mankind out of bondage toward the highroads of justice and peace 
for all the children of men. 


Washington, D. C. ' NORMAN GERSTENFELD 


THE JEWS AND MEDICINE: ESSAYS. By Harry Friedenwald, Professor 
Emeritus of Ophthalmolozy, University of Maryland. [Publications of the 
‘Institute of the History cf Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University, First 
Series: Monographs, Volumes IJ and 111.] Volumes I and II. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1944. Pp. xxiv, 390; ix, 391-817. $7.50.) 


Tis scholarly collection cf studies consists of forty-nine essays, thirty-seven 
of which have been published previously at intervals since 1917. With this edition 
the older essays have been brought up to date and integrated with new material 
that constitutes a fourth of the whole work. 

As pointed out in the interesting preface by Henry E. Sigerist, Dr. Frieden- 
wald began his career as an ophthalmologist under Julius Hirschberg, chief of the 
Berlin clinic, whose nine-volume Geschichte der Augenheilkunde the young 
neophyte was later to characterize as “not only the most comprehensive and de- 
tailed history of ophthalmology” but as “unequalled in any other field of medical 
history.” Something of the latter’s encyclopedic character appears in Frieden- 
wald's two volumes, but he modestly states that he desires to prepare what may 
be regarded as “only an introduction” to a comprehensive history of the relation 
of the Jews to medicine. 

The essays may be grouped under six headings: The practice of medicine 
among the Jews; ancient and medieval Jewish physicians; Jews and the early 
universities; biographical sketches (chiefly from the.15sth to ryth centuries); 
Jewish hospitals, diseases of the Jews, ophthalmological notes of Jewish interest; 
and chronicles covering the history of Jewish physicians in Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and southeastern France. As may be inferred from the last heading, Dr. Frieden- 
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wald deals chiefly with the physicians of Sephardic origin, although he does not 
say so. One may well raise the question as to whether conditions in northern 
Europe during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance would have permitted the 
development of a comparable group of physicians among the Ashkenazim. 

Apparently, in the southern countries, particularly in Italy, there was a con- 
tinuous line of Jewish medical practitioners who in spite of successive prohibitory 
decrees (beginning with that of the Oecumenical Council of 692) continued to 
minister to indigent Christians, to monks, popes, and princes. This popularity of 
Jewish physicians has been attributed not only to their scientific thoroughness and 
devotion but also to the scarcity of able Christian physicians, witness the reserva- 
tions made at church councils, “That it is permissible to seek treatment from a 
Jewish physician when there is no other physician to be had and there is excellens 
Gliquis medicus in Judaeis.” In reading the five chapters on Amatus (covering 
some of his 700 case histories), one might postulate that the methods of treat- 
ment which grew out of the Jewish concepts of hygiene might also have faund 
favor—namely, “the caution to avoid doing harm, the preference of external 
treatment over internal medication, the choice of laxatives ‘most like foods,’ and 
+ » . the stress upon a carefully regulated diet and a well ordered life.” 

Thus it happened that Jewish physicians came to enjoy special privileges, in 
spite of the general persecutions of the Jews by church and state, although they 
did not always escape confiscation of property, exile, and the auto-da-fé. Frieden- 
wald lists over six hundred physicians of Sephardic origin, who attained eminence 
in their profession. Curiously enough, however, one recognizes very few in this 
list who made historic contributions to medical science, as the anatomist Lauzen- 
tius did. Yet this was a period of great intellectual ferment. Could it have been 
~ that these distinguished practitioners remained under the authority of Arabo- 
Galenic learning, on the one hand, and the circumscribing influence of the Tal- 
mudic codes on the other? 

In conclusion, one may say that Dr. Friedenwald has admirably fulfilled the 
purpose of recording “the conditions under which Jewish physicians followed 
their profession during the long period of the history of their people.” To 
scholarly mastery of an extensive bibliography he has brought not only the 
peculiar wisdom of a lover of books but the saving grace of one who has 
labored patiently and kindly with his fellow man. 


University of Minnesota Epwarp A. BoYpeN 
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THE LAW OF GRECO-ROMAN EGYPT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
PAPYRI, 332 B.c.—640 a.D. By Raphael Taubenschlag, Research Professor in 
Ancient Civilization, Columbia University, Professor of Roman Law, Univer- 
sity of Cracow. (New York: Herald Square Press. 1944. Pp. xv, 488. $12.50.) 


Ir is now thirty-two years since Ludwig Mitteis in the Grundzüge und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, published by himself and Ulrick Wilcken, 
made the first attempt to present a systematic, and for the time fairly comprehen- 
sive, treatment of the major institutions of the law current in Egypt under Greek 
and Roman rule. Since that date the publication and interpretation of new 
papyrus documents had resulted in the accumulation of such a great quantity 
of juristic material that a new and more complete presentation of the subject 
had become not only possible but highly imperative. And when the European 
situation brought about a temporary slackening in papyrological research, the 
time for such a reappraisal seemed particularly opportune. For these reasons the 
work under review is particularly welcome, and it is eminently fitting that it 
should have come from the pen of the distinguished Polish scholar, now in 
residence in this country, whose previous publications in this field have marked 
him out as the logical person to undertake this task of systematization and 
interpretation, 

The subject of the law of Greco-Roman Egypt is one which should arouse 
interest in much wider circles than those directly concerned with the problem of 
papyrological research or the history of legal institutions. It illuminates, in a 
way that is possible for no other quarter of the Mediterranean world, one very 
significant aspect of Greek and Roman imperialism, namely, the result of the * 
impact of European social and legal practices supported by dominant political 
force upon the older culture world of the Near East. 

In his opening chapter Professor Taubenschlag discusses the interrelation of 
the three legal systems (Egyptian, Greek, and Roman) operative in Egypt as a 
Ptolemaic kingdom and a Roman province, showing the sources of each and the 
spheres in which they obtained validity. He accepts the view that the native 
Egyptian law was codified by the Ptolemies, and argues for a second, partial 
codification by the Romans early in the second century a.D. Chapters 11, 111, and 
Iv deal, respectively, with private law, penal law, and procedure and execution. In 
each a simple and logical arrangement has been adopted. In so far as is possible, 
under each topic, the author sets forth the native law, the Greek law, and then 
the Roman law, with the modifications introduced into each by legislation, 
judicial decisions, and other influences up to the close of the Byzantine epoch in 
Egypt. The result is that, in so far as available evidence permits, we have a clear 
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picture of the law actually in force in successive periods for the several elements 
of the population of the country. 

The exposition of the law is supported by a weaitk of footnotes which reveal 
the author’s mastery of the sources of the current literature of the field and 
greatly enhance the usefulness of the volume. There is also a table of sources cited, 
as well as a subject index of English, Latin, and Greek terms. Deservedlv, this 
book takes its place among those indispensible for students of the Greco-Roman 
period of Egyptian history. The appearance of the author's promised volume on 
the constitutional and administrative law of the same period will be eagerly 
awaited. 


University of Michigan A. E. R. Boax 


AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF REAL PROPERTY IN THE CLASSICAL 
WORLD. By Angelo Segré, Professor of Economic History, University of 
Trieste. (New York: Paul Bassiner, Publisher, 1268 Amsterdam Ave. 1943. 
Pp. 143. $1.50.) 

Proressor Segrè is a distinguished Italian jurist, formerly professor of economic 
history in the University of Trieste, Italy. He was one of the victims of the 
Fascist regime and has for some time resided in New York. This brief study is 
the first he has prepared in English in a field in which his achievements in his 
native language have been of great and acknowledged merit. 

The external form is unfortunate. The publisher is evidently a private person 
who has issued this study in mimeographed form. It will consequently scarcely 
rank as a book that can be permanently accessioned in most libraries. 

The title chosen is somewhat inaccurate. The book does not really deal with 
the “nature of real property in the classical world.” It is rather a closely argued 
presentation of a special thesis about the effect of a katagraphe in the law we find 
in the Greco-Egyptian papyri. It is true that in part 111, section 10, the author 
discusses Bonfante’s theory of the way in which the Rorman and Greek notions 
of unqualified ownership were gradually modified until ownership became 
under the later absolute monarchy little more than a precarious tenure. But the 
limits of Professor Segré’s essay prevent anything like a full discussion of the 
problem and scholars interested in the field will be disappointed if they expect 
anything more than a presentation of some very technical and special questions in 
the law of Roman Egypt. 

The katagraphe is so like the deed of Anglo-American law, that if Professor 
Segré were versed in that law, some of his difficulties would disappear. At toe 
same time, the special difficulties which confront scholars in this field, to wit, 
the relation of this method of conveyance to those of the Roman law, those af 
the Egyptian native law and those commonly found in the Hellenistic world, 
prevent us from reaching a final conclusion until further material and more 
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complete analysis secure something like agreement among those who are engaged 
in these researches. | 

At the present time, this agreement is far from being attained. It is note- 
worthy that none of the technical terms, Ratagraphe, ananeosis, synchoresis, and 
others, with which the law of the papyri operate, found any currency in the later 
Roman law of the East even when it had become wholly Greek in language. 
Whether they had an influence on the Byzantine system and through that system 
helped form those feudal concepts of property in land which still dominate Anglo- 
American law and profoundly affect even Continental law, will doubtless become 
clearer when the historians of this period are able to make a synthesis of the vast 
labors which the papyri have called forth. 

There is no lack of material in English on Greek public and criminal law. 


The researches of Robert Bonner and George Calhoun, to name only two, have 


substantially increased our knowledge of this field. But there is a great dearth of 
studies in English on the Greek law of property. Professor Segré’s essay, revised 
and reprinted as it doubtless will be, is a welcome addition to available material, 
even for those who find themselves unable to accept all his conclusions. 


University of California Max Rapin 


‘ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By F. M. Stenton, Professor of Modern History 


in the University of Reading. [The Oxford History of England, edited by 

G. N. Clark.] (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1943. Pp. x, 748. $7.50.) 

Proressor Stenton’s work on this period is well known through his writings, 
which extend over almost a generation and include volumes on William the ` 
Conqueror, Norman feudalism, and the Danelaw, as well as his writing on 


' Anglo-Saxon place names and pieces of original interpretation of the early his- 


tory. The completion of this history, by an authority who himself links with the 
present the age of Round, Liebermann, Maitland, and Vinogradoff, in a period 
not rewritten in any large part in recent years, except by R. H. Hodgkin, is a 
major historical achievement, long awaited, which will make the newer learning 
on a long stretch of English history available to the student. 

The writer has fulfilled brilliantly, in both his own original work and inter- 
pretation and his use of recent scholarship, the expectations which have long 
centered in this volume. The bibliography, as in other volumes of the Oxford 
history, is an outstanding and valuable feature. To realize this, one has only to 
note the survey of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles and their related annals. The 
portions of the volume devoted to institutions, culture, and social life show keen 
insight, much learning, and often convincing detail. The account of the English 
church of the tenth century contains an excellent review of the restoration of 
monasticism, and for the eleventh discards the view of Boehmer that the history 
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is one of decline. The influence of early Celtic learning in England is carefully 
noted; that of Ireland is shown mainly upon handwriting, but otherwise is not 
so important as often represented, The evidence of English trade, especially with 
the continent from the time of King Offa, is skilfully reviewed. The bretwaldaskip 
is regarded as something personal to individual kings. A marked division between 
the English north of the Humber and the South English is seen to appear in the 
earlier writings. The chronology improved by the studies of the last generation 
of scholars is usefully employed. The quality of the work of W. H. Stevenson is 
held to have a significance for standards of technique comparable with that of 
Haverfield. Professor Stenton would reject no charter merely because it is starred 
by Kemble. 

In his interpretation of obscure early history the author is often at his best. He 
rejects hypercriticism of details in the story of the beginnings of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms in the fifth century and holds in masterly fashion that the tradition 
preserved in the time of Alfred in no less than four independent versions is 
genuine and could not have originated under conditions of the early historic 
period. Moreover, he accepts the tradition which makes the Angles the most 
northerly of the immigrants from the continent, as also Jolliffe’s view, supported 
by the evidence of archaeology and social and land systems, that the Jutes had 
been neighbors of the Franks and migrated to Britain from the mouths of the 
Rhine. This Frankish affiliation seems to explain the marriage of Bertha to 
Ethelbert of Kent and the coming of the first Christian bishop to England. Tae 
Euthiones, a Jutish people, were subjects of Frankish kings in the sixth century. 

The author’s view of early English society presents essential diversity from 
that presented by Kemble and Stubbs. The -ingas of the early settlements are 
shown by the study of place names to have been not groups of kinsmen but com- 
munities which were usually named for places, natural features, or leaders, and 
originally covered many families, The maegth was not a clan. No law text in- 
dicates that the family group was a body which owned land. The village formed 
the basis of social organization,.the typical ceorl living in economic association 
‘with others of his kind. This is shown in the assessment of public burdens, es- 
pecially food rents. A common field system is found in the law of King Ine, 
though open fields are never found in the north or the northwest, on the Welsh 
borders or in Devon. In early East Anglia compact blocks of land seem to have 
been the rule. The fyrd or militia service was required of ceorls to the last days 
of Anglo-Saxon rule, though Professor Stenton holds that the army was formed 
by comites and their retainers, even the housecarles usually ranking as thegns. He 
differs once more from recent criticism in holding that the shires of the laws of 
Ine were the units of local government, as later known; he accepts the tenets 
of Liebermann that the hundred superseded the more ancient regio only in the 
tenth century; and believes with Miss Cam that a main influence in this was the 
grouping of manors for the administration of the king’s food rent. Moreover, he 
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holds that the borough court mentioned in the law of Edgar was an actual town 
institution. He stresses the usages of the Danelaw, and believes that accusation 
by senior thegns is one root of the jury in England. Evidence is assembled con- 
cerning the household organization of the preconquest kings. Even the existence 
of a royal treasury at Winchester is one deduction. There is no hint except in 
military and judicial matters that English administration was less effective than 
Norman. The theory of old English monarchy held by the king’s clerks was 
that of divine right, but the witan kept alive the principle that the king 1 must 
govern under advice, 

Professor Stenton widens one’s knowledge concerning the Domesday Book 
and the introduction of feudalism in England, adding a fair amount of informa- 
tion about the early baronial families. The king's order of 1076 or 1077, directing 
proceedings to compel sheriffs to restore lands taken from bishops and abbots, 
shows a notable measure of control. The author follows consistently his own 
dictum that the adjective “feudal” is not to be employed to describe any aspect 
of old English society. His distinction between Norman council and court in 
England is hard to apply, because, at least within a very few years after 1087, 
either word might describe a function of both forms of the king’s curza. The 
term Commune Concilium, used rather unfortunately to designate the national 
assembly of the postconquest era, is of dubious authenticity, especially in view of 
McKechnie’s correction of the text of section 14 of Magna Charta and the care- 
ful study of the question presented by Professor A. B. White as early as 1919 


in this journal. 


University of California WiLLiam A. Morris 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES. Volume V, 1943. (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies. 1943. Pp. 333.) 


In this volume several studies are continued from Volume IV (see Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLIX, go). J. T. Muckle’s thorough list of “Greek Works Translated into 
Latin before 1350” is completed. I agree with his conjecture that “more works of 
the Greek Fathers were translated than is yet known,” for I am acquainted with 
a thirteenth century Latin version of a fragment of Heraclitus that is preserved, 

it seems, only in Clement of Alexandria’s Stromata, of which no Latin translation 

is at present known (Speculum, XII, 346-9). Another continuation is R. J. Scol- 
lard’s “List of Photographic Reproductions, etc.” Finally, the edition of Oresme’s 
Livre du ciel et du monde ‘edited by Menut and Denomy) is completed with a 
critical introduction which contains a shrewd estimate of Oresme’s place in the 
history of science and a useful summary of his commentary on Aristotle’s treatise. 
The whole work should speedily appear in book form and receive a careful re- 
view by an expert in medieval science. 

As for new studies, again theology and philosophy hold the field. V. L. Ken- 
: nedy stresses the uniqueness in thirteenth century literature, and gives a sum- 
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mary, of “The Handbook of Master Peter, Chancellor of Chartres”-—a treatise cn 
church offices and the seven sacraments. As usual Jacques Maritain is present, 
this time with an article on the meaning of the esse and essentia of God, and 
with the hardly necessary conclusion that these concepts cannot be perfeczly 
understood (“Sur la doctrine de l’Aséité divine”). More interesting and significant 
is a lengthy study of the doctrine of providence in Stoicism and Neo-Platonism 
by M. M. Marcia (“The Logos as a Basis for a Doctrine of Providence”). Greek 
influences on Islamic philosophy in the tenth century are studied by Emil L. 
Fackenheim (“The Conception of Substance in the Philosophy of the Ikwan 
as-Sefa’ [Brethren of Purity]”). To me one of the most interesting studies is 
that of J. Th. Eschmann, “A Thomistic Glossary on the Preeminence of a Com- 
mon Good.” Eschmann explains satisfactorily enough the meaning of the princi- 
ple in Greco-Roman thought, St. Augustine, and in the Decretum and the glosses 
of the decretists (but quite briefly); and then he presents a lengthy compilation 
of all the passages from Thomas Aquinas which contain the principle (the mean- 
ing of the common good in Thomas’s thought will be discussed in Vol. VI cf 
Med. Studies), But the common good or utility in the thirteenth century cannet 
be understood from scholastic thought alone. Two and a half centuries before 
Machiavelli kings and popes were justifying, by asserting the common utility and 
case of necessity, wars and crusades some of which, many of the laity and clergy 
thought, were not for the common good. 


University of Wisconsin Games Post 


LA SYRIE DU NORD A L’EPOQUE DES CROISADES ET LA PRINCI- 
PAUTE FRANQUE D’ANTIOCHE. By Claude Cahen. (Paris: P. Geuthner. 
1940. Pp. vii, 768.) 


Amonc the many historical writings devoted to the crusades and the Latin 
states founded thereby, the kingdom of Jerusalem has always received much 
greater attention than its northern neighbors of Antioch and Edessa. The sources 
are more abundant and available, and the Holy City exercises an especial appeal. 
Claude Cahen’s scholarly monograph fills this lacuna and makes Antioch probably 
the most exhaustively studied of any of the crusader states. 

Written as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Paris and completed 
in 2938, Cahen’s book was published only in 1940, with the result that it has 
had no circulation in America. This review is based on the copy which was pro- 
cured for the Library of Congress after the fall of France, presumably the only 
copy now in this country. But the book is one of such importance to historians oz 
the crusades that attention should be called to it, so that when French publications 
are once more available it will receive the recognition that its excellence deserves. 
La Syrie du Nord will have a place next to Róhricht's Geschichte des König- 
reichs Jerusalem among the indispensable works on the crusader states. 

The book is more than a history of the Latin states of Antioch and Edessa, 
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although Antioch provides its principal theme and its chronological termini. As 
the title indicates, it covers all of northern Syria discussing with exhaustive detail 
the politics of the innumerable petty Turkish states of that area. Written by an 
Orientalist and based largely on Arabic and Turkish texts, most of which are 
unfamiliar to Western historians of the crusades, the book covers the historical 
topography of the region (ap. 105-177) and gives a detailed critique of the sources 
for its history (pp. 1-704), as well as presenting a detailed history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. More interesting than the purely political chapters are 
those devoted to the churca, the native populations and religious minorities, com- 
merce, and the institutions of the Latin states. Cahen points out most convincingly 
the error of the ways of those of us who assumed that Jerusalemite laws and 
institutions prevailed in Antioch. He demonstrates how the close relations with 
the Byzantine Empire and Armenian Cilicia materially affected Antioch, and 
the Norman origin of the Antiochene state is responsible for the private law of 
the bourgeoisie in Antioch following that of Normandy and Norman Sicily. 

Cahen’s book is French academic scholarship at its most meticulous; it is the 
product of years of research both in European libraries and in Syria and Turkey; 
like most doctoral dissertations it is not to be recommended for light reading, 
but it will be a “must” to all students of the crusades. Annoying errors in typog- 
raphy would undoubtedly have been eliminated had the author not been in 
service in the French army at the time of the publication of the book. 


University of Pennsylvania Jonn L. LaMonvre 
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THE ELIZABETHAN WORLD PICTURE. By E. M. W. Tillyard, Fellow of 
Jesus College and University Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. vii, 108. $1.75.) 


Proressor Tillyard’s book gives an admirable summary in one hundred pages 
of the conception of world order held by that mythical person whom we all talk 
about, “the average educated Elizabethan.” This view of life, expounded by 
theologians and taken fcr granted by poets, is purely medieval. The “Great 
Chain of Being” proceeds from God at the head, through the angels to man, 
and from man down through the lower orders of living creatures, animals and 
plants, to stones and minerals. All categories, and all things in each category, are 
in strict and determined order, although there was not always agreement as to 
what the details of this order were. The stability of the universe depended upon 
the observance of “degree, priority, and place”: 


Take but degree away, untune that string 
And hark, what discord follows. 
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By an elaboration of this great conception, the world could be looked at as a 
series of intricately corresponding planes, or as a cosmic dance, which implied 
degree, but “degree in motion.” 

For the Elizabethans this concept of an ordered universe was threatened from 
two directions: one historical, the fall of man; and one philosophical or intellect- 
ual, the “new thought” represented by Montaigne and Machiavelli, and the “new 
science” represented by the speculations of Copernicus and his followers. These 
rebellious voices, which were to produce the scientific and theological revolution 
of the seventeenth century, are noted by Tillyard, but it is not part of the task to 
which he set himself to analyze them in detail. They are more fully treated by 
Theodore Spencer and by Arthur O. Lovejoy. What Mr. Tillyard does is to give 
a useful description of the concept as it existed in the Elizabethan age, and to 
show how completely the philosophy of that age was rooted in the past, in 
medieval philosophy, not to mention the whole Platonic tradition. He does less 
justice to the seeds of modern philosophy which had already sprouted and were 
beginning to grow in the fertile minds of Elizabethan thinkers. While the Great 
Chain of Being as a philosophical concept persisted down to the times of Dryden 
and Pore, the intellectual difficulties which were eventually to destroy it were 
already felt in the sixteenth century, just as the medieval conception of fixed 
order and degrees in civil society in England had already been doomed two 
centuries before by the Black Death. ) 


Institute for Advanced Study FRANK AYDELOTTE 


THE EVERYDAY WORK OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. By S. W. 
Carruthers. With a Foreword by Thos. C. Pears, jr. (Philadelphia: Presbyter- 
ian Historical Societies of America and of England. 1943. Pp. xi, 210. $2.50.) 


However little the average member of a Protestant sect or denominaticn 
knows or cares about the origin and development of the communion to which he 
belongs, and however much he might be surprised at it, the energy and ability of 
many earnest and learned men have been engaged in the investigation of precisely 
these matters—and not least those of one of the most intellectual denominations, 
the Presbyterians. They, with others of like tastes, have produced a considerable 
library cf historical studies of this subject, and to this has now been added the 
labors of Dr. Carruthers, who has taken infinite pains to describe the work and 
the personalities of the famous Westminster Assembly, which between 1643 and 
1649 laid the foundations of that communion in the evolution of the book of 
discipline, or the directory for worship, the confession of faith, the form of church 
government and the catechism, which, in general, became the bases of the Presby- 
terian communion throughout the world, That story has been told before, notab:7 
in the great work of Dr. Hetherington, the contributions of Mitchell and Struthers 
and Reid, and in the admirable essays of Professor Warfield. To these Dr. Car- 
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ruthers has now added an almost week by week account of the activities of the 
famous assembly, which did so much to determine the future of Presbyterianism. 
That assembly was, in fact, the creature of the English parliament. It was an out- 
growth not only of the great theological controversies which filled the seventeenth 
century, but almost equally of the political disturbances of the British Isles in that 
period. As Dr. Carruthers—like others before him—has pointed out, it was so far 
from being dominated by the representatives from Scotland, that there was only 
a handful of those representatives present and they had no decisive influence on 
the discussions. As he and others have also pointed out, the great assembly, so far 
from having exhausted the energies of the original 140 or more men appointed 
to attend its sessions, seldom, if ever, found a third of that number present, and, 
in effect, the great work which it accomplished was the product of no more than 
forty men, and, generally speaking, of fewer than that. It is upon the activities 
of this little group of men that Dr. Carruthers has directed his attention, and 
there is little that has escaped him of their motives, their opinions, and their 
activities. His work is therefore a supplement to the earlier works on the assembly, 
a commentary rather than a history—which it does not profess to be. It has, quite 
frankly, uncovered no new material. It is based, for the most part, on well-known | 
printed sources; and it contains little, if any, new material, new points of view, or 
new interpretations. It is exactly what it professes to be, an account of the every- 
day work of the assembly. Despite all this it has been considered of enough im- 
portance to publish by the Presbyterian Historical Societies of England and 
America, and it takes its place without fear and without reproach in the lengthen- 
ing list of publications relating to that great communion. If it does not add much 
if anything to our knowledge of that famous assembly, in many respects it makes 
clearer some of that assembly’s activities, and it brings into higher relief some of 
its members and their doings and opinions. It is, in short, a recension of the doings 
of the assembly, and, approaching as it does those activities from a somewhat 
different point of view, makes a contribution to the most important meeting in 
the history of the Presbyterian church, It is, then, fitting that such a volume should 
appear to celebrate, as it were, the three hundredth anniversary of the assembly 
which did so much to establish the framework of the great communion to whose 
history it makes this contribution. 


Harvard University WiLsur C. ABBOTT 


THE TRAGEDY OF EUROPEAN LABOR, 1918-1939. By Adolf Sturmthal. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 389. $3.50.) 
THis is an interesting and challenging book, primarily for the thesis developed 


by the author rather than for the material presented in the historical chapters. 
The narrative part of the book presents, in a somewhat impressionistic way, 
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personalities and situations that are well selected as significant for “the tragedy of 
European labor.” Ample space is given to the activities and failures of German 
Social Democracy in the Weimar days. Other chapters deal with the course of 
labor in Britain, France, Austria, and Sweden, the meandering policies of Com- 
munism in the postwar period, and the rise of Fascism. 

It is difficult to add something essentially new to, our knowledge of develop- 
ments witnessed by so many and so frequently described, There are, however, 
many interesting details in this narrative, particularly where it deals with the 
acts and discussions of the Second International. 

The character of the book is determined by the interpretation which its 
author applies to the facts he reports. His courage and his sincerity should be 
recognized even if his interpretation is accepted only with reservations. 

To Mr. Sturmthal, the main reasons for the tragedy of European labor were 
inherent in labor itself. “The labor organizations across the Atlantic had too much 
the character of pressure groups and were not enough concerned with the fate of 
the community.” They retained this mentality even when, at the end of the first 
World War, labor was called upon to form governments and to shoulder the 
fullness of political responsibility. The political labor movements of the period 
had lost whatever initial revolutionary fervor théy had possessed. Instead of 
developing into a constructive revisionism they had become the captives of a 
narrow trade unionism. German Social Democracy in particular was the captive 
also of a Marxian fatalism or, at least, it covered its genuine lack of a construc- 
tive program with this theoretical clothing. 

Harsh as these judgments are, they cannot well be refuted. Yet, as they appear 
isolated in the author’s analysis, they burden European labor with more responsi- 
bility than it should fairly bear. The tragedy of European labor is only part of 
the European tragedy, and the responsibility for this broader tragedy is shared 
by all the social forces that dominated the European scene, by the powers of the 
past that clung to their feudal privileges, and by a bourgeoisie that was unwilling 
to accept labor as an equal partner. 

The author is, of course, not blind to these broader problems. He recognizes 
that “whenever a balance of class forces exists, the smooth functioning of the 
democratic machinery depends upon the political wisdom of both sides engaged 
in the struggle,” and he admits: “Tt is possible that labor would not have been 
strong enough to obtain a real leadership even if it had realized its task.” The 
internal weaknesses of European labor were important for its tragic defeat, but 
not less important was the constellation of power in which labor tried and failed. 


American University l Oscar WEIGERT 
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FRANCE REVIEWS ITS REVOLUTIONARY ORIGINS: SOCIAL POLI- 
TICS AND HISTORICAL OPINION IN THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By 
Paul Farmer. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. vi, 145. 
$2.25.) 


AFTER a century and a half, there is no scientific verdict about the French 
Revolution. Our increasing ‘factual knowledge simply bolsters rival theories; 
these in their turn are not disinterested but dictated by political and social atti- 
tudes. Objective truth, wie es eigentlich gewesen, belongs only to individual facts, 
not to the choice of facts, their organization, their interpretation. History is con- 
stantly rewritten in terms of present struggles. “Historical study can serve its 
purpose better for a recognition that it is an inseparable part of the life of its 
times.” 

This little book is therefore a contribution, not to the dispassionate study of 
the Revolution, but to “social politics and historical opinion in the Third Re- 
public.” The master of the anti-Revolutionary school, in the first two decades of 
the regime, was Taine. Mr. Farmer might have noted the impression made upon 
his sensitive and timid soul by the Commune. His vehement criticism of 
Carlyle, a few years before, could very well be applied to his own picture of the 
Jacobins. To the same school belong Louis Madelin, Augustin Cochin, Pierre 
Gaxotte, On the other side, Alphonse Aulard and Albert Mathiez offer the Re- 
publican interpretation: Aulard a good Radical, Mathiez a Radical-Socialist, with 
Robespierre as his hero. Lefebvre, Guyot, Sagnac, and Pariset, with less obvious 
partisanship, continued the orthodox tradition. Throughout this period, the 
reactionaries were the better writers, the Republicans the more thorough scholars. 
Jaurés injected a new element: the study of the Revolution in the light of modern 
socialism. - 

Mr. Farmer might have added that in 1939, for the sesquicentennial of the 
Revolution, the problem had a last flare, soon lost in the great conflagration. 
Edouard Herriot's interpretation was so popular and conventional as to be negli- 
gible. But Bernard Fay had prepared a series, L’Ame de la Révolution, and con- 
tributed an interesting introduction, L'Homme mesure de l'histoire. His committee 
was the intellectual General Staff of Reaction: Cardinal Baudrillart, Louis 
Madelin, Octave Aubry, Pierre Gaxotte, Marquis de Luppé. 

A few questions: Lamartine had been a Legitimist, but when he entered the 
Chamber, he declared he would sit “on the ceiling,” above parties (p. 14). It 
would be only fair to Louis Blanc to state that the National Workshops set up 
in 1848 were not even a caricature of his project (p. 15). The presentation of 
Socialist ‘evolution (p. 55) is so condensed as to be misleading. The Reformists 
had their way in France—provisionally; but they were defeated at the Amsterdam 
Congress; the result of “Unification” was to cause a schism and drive first-class 
men into the Independent Socialist group. Pierre Gaxotte did “formulate a 
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positive alternative to the Revolution which he condemned” (p. 103) in his 
paradoxical and arresting Louis XV. In a study of this kind, literature should not 
be neglected, It would have been interesting to contrast, Quatre vingt treize, by 
Victor Hugo, and Les Dieux ont soif, by .Anatole France. The suppression of 
Sardou’s drama, Thermidor, was worth mentioning, if only because it elicited 
Clemenceau's famous words: “La Révolution est un bloc.” The whole subject is 
of burning interest: Vichy was the victory of the Taine school, the Free French 
are the heirs of Michelet, Giraud had to disappear because he was Yea-and-Nay. 
A capital study, scholarly in tone, quietly daring in thought. 


Stanford University ALBERT GUERARD 


BREAD AND DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Alexander Gerschenkron. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 238. $2.75.) 


' Tue bulk of this monograph, written by a professional economist, deals with 
the crucial role played by one specific factor, agricultural protectionism, in the 
economic, social, and political developments of modern Germany. There exists 
already a substantial literature on the subject. The most noteworthy contributions 
* hitherto made are those by Lotz, Sering, Brandt, and Jasny. Dr. Gerschenkron 
does not pretend to enter upon untrodden ground. Yet, being acquainted with 
an impressive body of economic and statistical source material, he has a good deal 
to add to what has been said before. He gives a detailed and thoroughly competent 
survey of the various stages in the protection of bread grains from the early 
1890's to 1933, treated in close conjunction with the international fluctuations of 
food prices and food markets. The German solution, in contrast to the English, 
Danish, and Dutch adjustments to competitive conditions on the world market, 
ruled out the abandonment of a high-cost area in agriculture and the transition 
from producticn of agricultural staples to production of high-grade foodstuffs. 
The peculiarities of the German situation, largely due to the powerful influence 
of the Junker agrarians, are convincingly explained. 

Dr. Gerschenkron is at his best when he confines himself to the analysis of 
functional and causal economic relationships and to a description of economic 
policies in operation. Unfortunately, however, he has set himself far wider and 
more ambitious objectives without having at his disposal either the knowledge 
or the tools to accomplish his task. He persistently attempts to link the historical 
ascendancy of wheat over rye consumption with the progress of democracy and 
with “democratic post-war reconstruction.” To make facts fit into his touching 
faith in the coming “Farm-Labor Front,” the author is compelled to classify rye, 
the major crop of the Junker economy, as a “reactionary” grain. The argument 
finally leads up to the thesis that a third world war can be prevented only by 
reversing German agricultural policy: “the keystone in the structure of peace- 
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ful international order.” And as to the domestic developments of postwar Ger- 
many, the author predicts: “If the grain of the Junkers grows, the grain of Ger- 
man democracy will wither and perish from the earth.” 

Dr. Gerschenkron’s knowledge of political and social history is distinctly 
spotty and, on the whole, quite shallow. This accounts for many misleading over- 
simplifications, fatal misunderstandings, and factual inaccuracies. Carried away 
by honorable emotions, he preaches a sentimental sermon in political religion, 
based on postulated catchwords, axiomatic platitudes, and exasperating generali- 
zations. Throughout the book social and political terms and concepts are applied 
in a highly uncritical and hazardous fashion. Emotional bias plus muddled think- 
ing is responsible for the alarming use of the word democracy and of undefined 
* clichés such as “immature democracies,” “semicoma democracies,’ “complete 
democracy,” “democracy without democrats,” “democratic strategy,” etc. The 
realities behind the words hardly ever crystallize. Two fundamental things, how- 
ever, do become perfectly clear. First, in time of war impartial thought is as 
desirable as it appears to be rare. Secondly, in our time an economist, who is 
dissatisfied with syllogistic exercises and eager to analyze the complex processes 
oz a moving “political economy,” is simply anachronistic unless he is also a well- 
rounded historian and political scientist. 

Dr. Gerschenkron has overshot his mark and may have defeated his purpose. 
Nevertheless, if disentangled, there is much that is sound and solid in his book. 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


DER FUEHRER: HITLER’S RISE TO POWER. By Konrad Heiden. Trans- 
lated by Ralph Manheim. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1944. Pp. 
- viii, 788. $3.00.) : 

Tus book is a thoroughly revised edition of the first volume of the biography 
of Hitler published by the author in German (Zurich) in 1936 and appearing the 
same year in English translation. It was partly built upon his Geschichte des 
Nationalsozialismus bis Herbst 1933, published in German in 1934, in English 
translation (4 History of National Socialism) the following year. The first 
volume of the Hitler biography carries the story down to the blood purge of 1934. 
The second volume, published in German in the spring of 1937, presents the 
history of Hitler's chancellorship until the beginning of that year. It appeared in 
English translation in 1939 under the title One Man against Europe. 

It is worthwhile to trace the sequence of the different editions in order to 
define the place of the latest work and, also, to demonstrate the author’s constant 
occupation with the subject. Indeed, it may be truthfully affirmed that Mr. 
Heiden is the bestinformed man about the history of Hitler and National 
Socialism. He has observed and studied the movement and its leader for more 
than twenty years. He has gathered material from the inside, from confidences 
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of leading Nazis, as well as from public documents and acts. In each new publi- 
cation from his hands new material and new research are added. One may 
question certain aspects of his judgment and his psychology, but no objection can 
be made to the careful treatment and statement of facts; the volume now before 
us is a veritable gold mine for the study of Hitler and his political history up to 
the summer of 1934. 

The most interesting new material utilized in this volume is the collection of 
Hitler’s speeches from the period preceding his rise to power, speeches to a 
large extent missing in the collecticn published in English in 1941 under the 
‘title My New Order. By comparing the different prints Mr. Heiden is able to 
point out how Hitler repeatedly changed the texts of these early speeches in order 
to adjust them to new situations. This fact offers an interesting illustration of 
Hitler’s methods of propaganda, his completely unprincipled attitude towards 
ideas and truth, his determination to conquer the minds of the audience of the 
moment. It helps, also, to confirm the author’s general view of Hitler as, above 
all, a propagandist, and a man to whom propaganda is the very breath of life. 

The aim of the book and the constant preoccupation of the author, amidst 
the abundance of minute facts, is to explain the psychology of Hitler, and the 
author is eminently able to illuminate this study by the highly interesting way in 
which he presents his facts. It is remarkable that Mr. Heiden has abandoned and 
even explicitly discards (p. 378) his earlier conception of Hitler as a “split per- 
sonality.” In the course of his studies he has reached a more complete under- 
standing of the workings of Hitler's soul, and though he presents Hitler as a 
man who, as it were, steadily went beyond himself in acting up to greatness, he 
sees in this quality a natural expression of the essence of Fuehrer mentality. The 
author has also abandoned his former conception of Hitler’s ambition as.one 
fundamentally directed towards the winning of recognition; he has learned and 
understood that what Hitler wanted was real power (p. 257). Yet he has pre- 
served something of his first idea that “Hitler’s whole life was a perpetual un- 
happy love of the good bourgeois society”; therefore he may transfer to Hitler 
the aspiration of Hess for “a carefree private life” (p. 99). | 

The author is fond of paradoxes—they give life and excitement to his work— 
and he bases his explanation of the psychology of Hitler upon one great paradox— 
that the Fuehrer himself is a “nothing,” a nonentity, a “depersonalized soul,” and 
that he becomes a power only by identifying himself with the mass, by giving 
words to the aspirations of the mass. This conception of Hitler is carried through 
with great consistency but is necessarily often indirectly contradicted by the author 
himself when, repeatedly, he has ta acknowledge the independent political per- 
spicacity manifested by Hitler in many situations. This trait, the infallible ability 
to foresee the reactions of his partners and adversaries to his words and acts, is 
the true sign of a real politician. We have to recognize this kind of greatness in 
Hitler as long as he remained within the limits of the German world. When he 
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had to reckon with the reactions of foreign nations, he proved completely lacking 
in the understanding and the foresight that were the greatness of Bismarck; he 
erred hopelessly in his presumptions regarding the British, the Norwegians, the 
Russians, the Americans. Perhaps the author might have given a more complete 
picture of Hitler’s character if he had also considered his foreign policies. 

In spite of a brilliant presentation the picture given in this book does not 
entirely satisfy. The detailed study of Hitler’s youth seems, in fact, to lead much 
further than to the statement that he manifested thus early the chief characteristics 
of his later life. It leads rather to the conclusion formulated in that remarkable 
novel about the Nazi movement, Never Call Retreat, written by an Austrian 
author who calls himself Joseph Freeman: “The dictator is a man who is so 
huniliated in his youth that he can compensate for his early agonies only by 
dominating the society which has inspired him with so much envy and hatred.” 

Because to Mr. Heiden, Hitler is essentially the product of a mass soul, it is 
necessary for him to describe the movement that brought forth such a Fuehrer. 
It is somewhat unfortunate that in this connection he employs the word “intel- 
lectuals” to define the class that gave support and power to Hitler. Much more 
fortunately he speaks (with capitals) of the Uprooted and Disinherited who 
formed the army of Nazism. But they were more than merely intellectuals, even 
in Heiden’s large sense of the word. His account makes it quite clear that it was 
the impoverished of the bourgeois class and the unemployed of the working 
class who rallied around the Nazi party. 

He undertakes also, in an “Interlude,” to trace the whole mental background 
of the movement. It is curious that the responsibility for the German development 
towards Nazism is attributed almost exclusively to, foreign influence, in particular 
to Napoleon, who is even made the originator of Hegelian philosophy, an idea 
which, I think, does an injustice to German competence. 

There are other points, too, in which this book invites objection, but, in the 
last analysis, they are of little significance in comparison with the value of the 
book as a profound study of its subject, a work of absorbing interest, indispensable 
for all who want to know what Hitler and Nazism were. 


Washington, D. C. Harvpan Konr 


BEHIND THE STEEL WALL: A SWEDISH JOURNALIST IN BERLIN, 
1941-43. By Arvin Fredborg. [Literary Classics Edition] (New York: Viking 
Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 305. $3.00.) 

Frepsore’s book contains an account of developments inside Germany after 
the entry cf the United States into the war and carries the story up to the summer 
` of 1943. The chief interest attaches to the description of German reactions to the 
long series of defeats from Stalingrad to North Africa. 
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“Often,” says Fredborg, “I had occasion to reflect on the fantastic tenacity 
that the Germans displayed; their endurance seemed only short of the miraculous.” 
This phenomenon is explained not only by the organization of the state, the terror 
exercised by the Gestapo, and the docile mentality of the average German, but 
even more by a fear, common to most groups, of the consequences of the peace. 
The added strains during the last year caused, in particular, by the great bombings 
of the homeland, have underscored these observations. At the same time it is 
pointed out that beneath this wartime unity the Nazi state is slowly disintegrating. 
This progress finds expression in a loss of faith, general pessimism, frayed nerves, 
and widespread inertia. A curious fact, if true, is the high degree of wishful think- 
ing among the supposedly ‘realistic Nazi hierarchy as typified by its misjudgment 
of sentiments in the occupied areas, particularly in France. 

While this report in essential respects confirms, for example, Howard Smith’s 
Last Train from Berlin, it differs in approach from most reports by American 
correspondents. Fredborg sets himself the task to describe general developments, 
rather than to narrate firsthand observations. In order to achieve some sort of 
balance in a picture drawn from the Berlin horizon, he has to rely on rumor, in- 
complete and biased information, or mere speculation. As the time has not yet 
come when a true story of this period can be written, Fredborg’s approach, rather 
than adding to the value of his book as a historical document, detracts from it. 

When dealing with the wider aspects of the great conflict, Fredborg’s views 
are nearsighted. With a certain accuracy in detail, there is a curious distortion in: 
perspective. This is perhaps best illustrated in the concluding chapter containing 
the author’s recommendations for the future. “What Europe needs today and 
tomorrow is an organic order that offers stability.” While few will dispute so 
excellent a principle, some may query whether “to those who view the problem 
with steady eyes Germany is a historic necessity”; or whether “the victors will be 
forced to examine the idea of letting Germany adopt a monarchical form of 
Government.” 

Behind these and similar ideas lies the real problem of-legitimacy which has 
occupied historians from Aristotle to Ferraro. No serious discussion of reconstruc- 
tion is possible without consideration of it, but by a little more thought and a 
little less haste the author would have prevented misunderstandings as to his 
meaning in this respect. In conclusion, is it either wise or kind to suggest that the 
former Reichchancellor Bruening is a man qualified to lead Germany into this 
new “organic order”? 


Princeton, New Jersey Joun LINDBERG 
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TRIUMPH OF TREASON. By Pierre Cot. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing 

Company. 1944. Pp. 432. $3.50.) 

Tuts book is not a “memoir” in the traditional sense, but rather a vigorous 
counterattack against the Vichy thesis that the Popular Front was responsible for 
the French debacle of 1940. Obviously Pierre Cot is not convinced that his 
political career is over, and therefore he is in no mood to write a “grand justifica- 
tion” for his place in the history of our times. He is, however, anxious to clear his 
own and his party’s record of the charges that have been brought against them. 
Pierre Cot’s political career as minister of aviation and as a prominent leader on 
the Left eminently qualifies him to speak in defense of the policies of the Popular 
Front. 

The central theme of ‘hs book is the Riom trial. It was only M. Cot’s fortunate 
absence from France that prevented his joining MM. Blum, Daladier, ez al. on the 
benches of the accused, and this book, in part at least, might be considered to be 
the brief that he would have given had he been in court. But Pierre Cot is not 
content merely to proclaim and to prove his innocence; almost from the first 
page he begins to build up a damning counteraccusation to show that the very men 
that engineered the Riom trial were themselves culpable to a high degree; Mar- 
shall Pétain himself heads the list of M. Cot’s culprits. It is not surprising to find 
a left-wing Radical Socialist discovering that the men of the Right are to blame 
for many of France’s problems, but anyone who reads the book must admit that 
Pierre Cot has built up a very good case to prove his point. 

The Riom trial provides a perfect foil. The case against the accused practically 
broke down under the weight of evidence that it uncovered, and M. Cot had only 
to add a few economic statistics and a little military “hind-sight” to prove con- 
clusively that the trial was a farce. Indeed, the weight of evidence that was pro- 
duced clearly showed that the two things vigorously excluded from the court of 
Riom, namely, the policies of French governments before 1936 and the military 
conduct of the war after 1939, definitely deserved the attention of the court. Of 
course, both of these factors exonerated the Left and incriminated the Right and 
the Army. 

In his marshaling of statistical data and other materials M. Cot shows clearly 
that his earlier career as a scholar and professor still stand him in good stead as 
a politician. He has given the soundest defense of the military policies of the 
Popular Front that has appeared to date. It is regrettable that Pierre Cot has not 
found time to paint a more detailed picture of the government of France under the 
Popular Front, but we should be grateful for the insight that he has given us 
into the problems that a Leftist minister faced in the ministry of aviation. 

This book is interesting and valuable to the student of recent history as much 
because it is a lucid statement of the political philosophy of a Leftist Radical 
Socialist as because of the bits of new information that are scattered throughout 
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its pages. It, however, was not written for scholars alone. It is a political docu- 
ment intended, to justify the Popular Front and to convince Americans that they 
should give confidence to the Left if they want a Europe in which men can live 
in peace. He insists that the old middle-of-the-way “moderates” are gone forever 
from the European scene, and that Americans must choose between nationalistic 
conservatives, reactionaries, and fascists on the one side, and liberal and Marxist 
Leftists on the other. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. Worr 


REQUISITION IN FRANCE AND ITALY: THE TREATMENT OF 
NATIONAL PRIVATE PROPERTY AND SERVICES. By Maurice K. 
Wise. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 217. $2.75.) 


Tuts is a study in the field of public law. The author does not attempt to in- 
clude the application of the term “requisition” to international law. Thereby he | 
does not touch the topic which is so much alive at this moment, namely, the 
power of an invading army to requisition supplies or services from inhabitants. 
Instead, he deals with the institution as it has developed within two modern 
states, France and Italy, previous to 1940, in an endeavor to learn how each state 
created legal means of calling upon its citizens for goods and services during great 
emergencies, This phase of the subject is of no less importance than the inter- 
national application, for the growth of the power of any state over its citizens is 
an issue of great moment in our time. It is related to the fundamental issues of 
the present war. l 

Some of us have looked with concern upon the growing dependence of the 
French state upon government by ministers with “full powers.” Men of widely 
separate parties have exercised one degree or another of emergency power not 
consonant with legislative or representative government. Totalitarianism was a 
startling phenomenon during the last years of the Republic. The historian is 
likely to find in this work more interest in this political tendency than in the 
legal questions discussed. 

Dr. Wise shows in detail how this tendency grew in French law from the 
early days of the Third Republic, which were times of great danger and un- 
certainty, to the still more critical years following the rise of Fascism and Com- 
munism in our own time. The basic law of 1877 gave the requisitory power to 
military authorities in France to enable them to meet military needs; but by the 
modifications of 1915, 1917, 1935, 1936, and 1938 civil authorities were allowed 
to use this power for such civil needs as the increase of production of critically 
needed materials or for the breakup of a labor strike. The author says that from 
1936 to 1938 “there was . . . a perfectly valid basis for the exercise of the re- 
quisitory power, but that does not eliminate . . . the suspicion that strike-breaking 
and not national defense was the end in view” (p. 22), 
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When the author turns to the study of the power of requisition in Italy under 
tne liberal monarchy, he finds it so inadequately regulated for both its military 
and its civil uses as to be uninstructive; but just prior to 1922, and also under 
the Fascist regime, it has been so fully developed and used as to be truly a 
manifestation of dictatorship. “Whereas it was originally intended that the 
requisitioning authority should give ample and concrete evidence of the urgent 
need for the sacrificing of private property, as is shown by the requirements in 
erticle 7 of a motivated decree, the tribunals increasingly came to presume the 
government action valid and to require that the individual prove it to be ‘in an 
open and evident way, absolutely unjustified and arbitrary’ before it could be 
declared null” (p. 102). 

The study is carefully made, fully documented, well organized, and well 
written. Historians of twentieth century Europe will use it with confidence. 


Claremont Colleges W. Henry COOKE 


USSR: THE STORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA. By Walter Duranty. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1944. Pp. 293. $3.00.) 


Tue confusion of thought in the United States about Russia, resulting from 
twenty-five years of anti-Russian propaganda, is difficult to dispel. After two and 
¿a half years of fighting the common foe we still approach every question con- 
cerning the USSR with strong, often violent emotions, and refuse to accept even 
established facts. Mr. Duranty’s latest book is obviously designed to break down 
this either outspoken or implied antagonism. 

Mr. Duranty tells an absorbing story of Russia of the past quarter century. 
Yet for one familiar with Russian history it is obvious that Mr. Duranty's un- 
derstanding of Russia before 1917 is practically nonexistent. It is impossible, for 
example, to admit the generalization that ten and a half centuries of national 
existencé preceding the Revolution left the Russian people in as low a cultural 
and .political status as Mr. Duranty’s introductory chapters would lead us to 
believe. It would be difficult, without detracting from Lenin’s role in the success 
of the Revolution, to concede that his influence was so powerful and so lasting as 
to be responsible for everything that has occurred in Russia, Mr. Duranty makes it 
_ seem that Lenin’s influence was not only all pervasive but also all good. It is 
obvious to any student of the Revolution that Lenin, too, made mistakes, and 
that in the creation of the USSR not all of his comrades were mere yes-men. 
But Mr. Duranty has made into virtues Lenin’s own blunders that ultimately 
forced him to adopt the New Economic Policy. That “temporary retreat” was an 
admission of the defeat of militant Communism which Lenin should have been 
able to prevent had he comprehended the situation. 

Throughout the book there is a glossing over, even deliberate omission, of 
unpleasant features of the Communist regime that would not be permissible in a 
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completely unbiased account. Without disputing the sagacity of the five-year 
plans, especially the collectivization of agriculture, one can hardly excuse the 
unnecessary cruelty and stupidity so prevalent in dealing with the peasants. Mr. 
Duranty gives a very interesting interpretation of causes for the hunger of 1932. 
Very likely it was due to stripping the peasants of seed grain for the army, yet it 
is well known that at the same time, in the breadbasket of Russia, there was a 
stubborn resistance to collectivization that resulted in decimating stock and 
lowering food production. 

Primarily this is the story of Lenin, whom Mr. Duranty greatly admires, of 
his lieutenants and their struggle among themselves, and the final triumph of 
Stalin and the Communist party of which he is the indisputable leader. But it 
cannot be called a history of Soviet Russia. As a popular work dealing with so 
tremendous a subject, it has a number of shortcomings as well as some annoying 
errors, yet one must admit that Mr. Duranty’s faith in the capabilities of the 
Russian people and their present leaders is amply justified by the events. 


University of Minnesota Grorce W. ANDERSON 


GREECE: A PANORAMA. By Demetrius Caclamanos. (London: Macdonald 
and Company. Pp. 159. 5 shillings.) 


Tue largest part of this book is devoted to “Greece in History,” its keynote 
being “the continuity of the Hellenic Nation for thousands of years,” despite long 
periods of foreign domination. The author naturally rejects the Slavonic theory 
of Fallmerayer, and, as Dr. Ernest Barker emphasizes in his foreword, he “does 
not forget that the history of the Byzantine Empire was a part of the glory of 
Greece.” He describes it as a “great station of civilization, culture, and refine- 
ment,” though Byzantine literature was rather imitative than original. The 
Frankish period, romantic enough to furnish material to historical novelists 
owing to the part played by women, is omitted from his sketch, though a section 
‘deals with the Turkish conquest, during which “the Orthodox Church became the 
ark in which the embers of national individuality were not only preserved, but in 
due course rekindled into the flames of insurrection.” Byron’s lasting influence 
in Greece, to which the reviewer can bear witness, is stressed: “He is more than 
a part of Greek history. He is a part of our national legend.” To another English- 
man, Lord Salisbury, “the Greek nation owes an eternal gratitude for his inter- 
vention” in favor of Greece at the Berlin Congress, and an Athenian street bears 
his name, as Gladstone’s statue stands before the university. 

Coming to modern times, the author, who edited an Athenian newspaper 
before his thirty years in the diplomatic service, seventeen as minister in London, 
can speak from personal acquaintance of the leading figures. As a youth in his 
birthplace, Nauplia, the first capital of Otho, he knew “Madame Kalliope” 
Papalexopoulou, who had danced with Otho when he landed there and lived to 
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conspire against him. The two great statesmen of modern Hellas, Trikoupes and 
Venizelos, are warmly praised; but he reminds us that, like Aristides, they both 
died in exile. The reviewer saw the former control a panic-stricken crowd during 
an earthquake in 1894 majestate manus; two years later he died in a Riviera 
hotel, the modern form of ostracism. Caclamanos took part in the Lausanne Con- . 
ference of 1922, when the convention for the exchange of populations was 
negotiated, with the Turks—an exchange which has altered the face of Greece, 
converted Macedonian Greece into a fertile land, and removed causes of difference 
between the two ancient enemies. He carefully abstains from stirring up smoldering 
party hatreds at a time when unity is essential, but is not sanguine about “Balkan 
Union” in the near future. He traces its history from Rhigas, but omits Papan- 
astasiou, its chief modern supporter. Altogether a useful summary. 


Durban, South Africa WiLLiam MILLER 


Far Eastern History 


THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA: A SHORT HISTORY. By Owen 
and Eleanor Lattimore. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1944. 
Pp. 212. $2.50.) 


Tus book fulfills with rare fidelity what is promised in the title. The authors 
interpret China, not in the plausible language of present-day events and personali- 
ties, but in terms of her geographic setting and her well-authenticated history. 
One is impressed by the simplicity and directness of the approach, for, as stated 
in the preface, the authors make “no fuss about things like dates and names.” 
What are stressed are the broad basic principles—many of them vaguely known 
but here put into new contexts from which they often gain surprisingly fresh sig- 
nificance. The deftness with which the authors skim over vast reaches of space 
and time, picking out salient features here and there to illuminate and give point 
to a line of thought, would be dangerous were it not so skillfully done. 

As in his other writings on China, Mr. Lattimore lays stress on what he calls 
“the balance of power between China and the ‘barbarians’ of the outlying regions.” 
By this method he can explain—for those who accept the approach—many hitherto 
unanalyzed aspects of Chinese history. Her power to absorb her nomad con- 
querors, for example, he attributes to the policy of encouraging them to become 
sedentary, and thus inducing them to relinquish the true source of their power— 
namely, their mobility. 

In their analysis of China’s social structure the authors pay due attention to 
all types of men and occupations without overstressing—as so many writers have 
done—the significance of a particular social class and then interpreting the whole 
of Chinese society in terms of that class. The farmer, the merchant, the official, 
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and the scholar is each given his place. The authors find in the system of land 
tenure a partial explanation of the power of the official classes, and in their abuse 
of this power one reason for the recurrent rebellions which afflicted the country. 
Especially satisfying is their analysis of the “war-lord period” after 1914, and the 
- march of events, political and economic, which led to the clash with Japan in 
1931, of which the present war is only a continuation. 

In a book so replete with suggestive generalizations it is surprising to find 
so few errors either of fact or overstatement. It is not entirely correct, however, to 
say that “China’s most famous novel of sophisticated society, “The Dream of the 
Red Chamber,’ was written by a Manchu” (p. 108). True, the family of this 
novelist, Ts'ao Chan (d. 1763), was incorporated in a Manchu Banner, but he 
had a Chinese name and his not too distant ancestors were indisputably Chinese. 
Some readers will feel that in stressing the geographic and political factors too 
little attention is given to the lines of thought—Confucian and Taoist—which 
make Chinese social relations what they are, and certainly color their political 
activities. In a book written by a Chinese these factors would have had a larger 
place. . 

For the authors of this book, “China will become the symbol of Asiatic freedom 
under the democratic system.” This prophecy is justified by China’s geographical 
location, by the number and abilities of her people, and by their long practice of 
social democracy. 


Washington, D. C. ArTHUR W. HUMMEL 


American Histoty 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Carl Brent Swisher, 
Thomas P. Stran Professor of Political Science, the Johns Hopkins University. 
Under the editorship of Edward McChesney Sait, Pomona College. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1943. Pp. xii, 1079. $6.00.) 


Tue story of constitutional development may be approached from several 
angles. Dr. Swisher has chosen in this massive volume of serious import to focus 
his attention less on the development of the constitutional instrument and the 
interpretive process to which it is nuclear than on the end results of that process. 
He makes the unfolding availability of public power for social purposes his pre- 
dominant test of constitutional development throughout the greater part of his 
volume. His outlook, except in his final chapter, is functional rather than in- 
stitutional, 

The work falls, with some overlapping due to the topical method of treat- 
ment which is usually followed, into two parts. The first fifteen chapters (pp. 
7-348) carry us through Reconstruction and its sequelae, the emiergence of the 
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Solid South and the still persistent problem of Negro suffrage. The remaining 
twenty-four chapters (pp. 349-1035) bring the story down through the early 
months of our formal entrance into the current war. Despite an excellent chapter 
on the Civil War and a useful one on the constitutional phases of corporation law 
as it had developed prior to that event, the average page value of the book would 
have benefited from the omission of the first part. For readers familiar with the 
general subject it retravels well-known territory without adding much to their 
knowledge of it, while for the novice the treatment is at times too sketchy to 
furnish an adequate understanding of the prove being dealt with, or indeed 
just why there is a problem. 

The contribution of the volume lies, therefore, in its systematic treatment of 
the period since about 1887, the period in which the issue of Nation versus State 
becomes subordinate to, when it is not a mere screen for, the ever more exigent 
problem of Government versus Capital. But even this part may, as regards fresh- 
ness and fullness of treatment, be again divided into two parts, the second of 
which is devoted mainly to an account of the ideological background of the New 
Deal, the legislative reforms in which it is embodied, and the litigation to which 
this legislation gave rise. This portion of the volume is excellent both for matter 
and manner. At the same time, I feel Sound to say that the role which the Con- 
stitution plays in it is a rather retiring one. Hamlet is off stage much of the time. 
The moral is, I suppose, that constitutional development has today flattened out 
into a process of constitutional simplification, a fact of which his concluding chap- 
ter shows Professor Swisher to be well aware. (See also his introduction, p. 4.) 

Turning to more detailed criticism, ordinarily Professor Swisher writes with 
exemplary care and accuracy and declines to commit himself without the backing 
of substantial reasons. But in a volume of this amplitude, containing scores of 
statements of fact and dozens of those judgments which hover between the realms 
of fact and opinion, it is practically inevitable that some things should be said 
which challenge a reviewer's sense of duty to his calling. The suggestion (p. 
148)—perhaps made ironically—that Jefferson’s confessed willingness to run for 
a third term against “a monarchist” justified Mr. Roosevelt in his own mind in 
actually running against a “public utility magnate” is hardly to be taken seriously, 
especially since Mr. Roosevelt had undoubtedly made his decision before it was 
clear that the said magnate was to be his opponent. The quotation (p. 177) of 
Justice Holmes’s dictum that “the power to tax is not the power to destroy while 
this Court sits” should have been accompanied with the explanation that the 
dictum is bunk, no tax having ever been set aside by the Court on the ground of 
its destructiveness; and that it is also an excellent illustration of a view of judicial 
power against which Holmes himself was constantly inveighing. The assertion 
that “only in the bank cases was his [Marshall’s] task that of upholding the exer- 
cise of a positive power by Congress” (p. 179) overlooks his most important deci- 
sion, that in Gibbons vs. Ogden, Mr. Swisher’s exposition of which (pp. 188-192) 
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is entirely inadequate for an understanding of its significance in recent constitu- 
tional interpretation (see, e.g, 312 U. S. at 113). Mr. Swisher inclines, indeed, 
to sum up Marshall's contribution as “essentially laissez faire in character.” “There 
is little to indicate,” he says, that Marshall “would have favored the enactment 
and enforcement of federal laws for the regulation of private enterprise” (p. 179). 
Equally, there is little to indicate the contrary, except the fact noted further along 
(p. 272) that “the country was steeped in the laissez faire ideas of Adam Smith, 
which were well adapted to the internal economy of a country largely agricultural, 
with industrial enterprise operating in isolated units and on a small scale.” But at 
any rate, this is far better than Parrington’s egregious attempt to discredit Mar- 
shall’s performance because, forsooth, it did not reflect a mind which had been 
illumined by the gospel according to St. Marx. Reference is made (p. 197) to 
Justice Barbour’s exploit in loading his “opinion of the court” in New York vs. 
Min (11 Pet. 102; 1837) with doctrine to which his brethren had not assented, 
but his most important interpolation, one which was the literary source of Justice 
Roberts’ misadventure nearly a century later in United States vs. Butler, is not 
mentioned (Cf. 5 How. at 544-5; 291 U. S. at 523-4; and 297 U. S. at 68). 

The characterization of Justice McLean (p. 198) as a “nationalist” is inac- 
curate. McLean was a thoroughgoing dualist and regarded state and national 
powers as mutually limiting powers, “both being sovereign” (7 How. at 399). 
The statement that the states have been juggled into the position of governments 
possessing only delegated powers” (p. 201) is more confusing than instructive, 
and the trend it alludes to began under the state constitutions, not the Federal. 
The sweeping assertion (p. 262) that “no President exerted powerful leadership 
in Congress,” that is, prior to the Civil War, overlooks the conspicuous contrary 
case of Jefferson (see Norman Small, Some Presidential Interpretations, etc., pp. 
1657.) The act of March 3, 1863, did not unambiguously “authorize” the Presi- 
dent to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, but declared that “the President is 
authorized,” etc., thus skirting the constitutional issue. The principal significance 
of the holding in the Prize Cases, their attribution to the President of power to 
reduce all the inhabitants of a region in insurrection to the status of enemies of 
the United States, and thereby put them out of the protection of the Constitution, 
is not indicated (pp. 297-8); and by the same token the constitutional significance 
of the Emancipation Proclamation is exaggerated (p. 302). Referring to Hepburn 
vs. Griswold, Mr. Swisher remarks: “The division between the two groups of 
justices was noz so much a division as to the meaning of the language of the Con- 
stitution as it was a division based upon conflicting economic ideas” (p. 359). 
The suggested antithesis is a false one. In terms of “constitutional development” 
the difference was one of constitutional interpretation, whatever the reasons which 
account for the positions of the various justices. The effect of Conkling’s conten- 
tion in the San Mateo case (pp. 404-5) that “persons” in the sense of the Four- 
teenth Amendment included corporations was first reflected, not in the Santa 
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Clara case (118 U. S. 394), but in Missouri Pacific Railway Company vs. Humes 
(115 U. S. 512). The decision in the famous Sugar Trust case of 1895 Mr. Swisher 
pronounces “not illogical” (p. 430), but the extracts which he quotes from Chief 
Justice Fuller’s opinion with respect to the sale and disposition of the products of 
a manufactory seem to be reconcilable only by some pretty arbitrary reasoning, 
in which in fact other parts of the opinion do indulge. It is putting it a bit strongly 
(p. 451) to say that Mr. Hughes in his book on The Supreme Court “let it be 
known that Justice Shiras was not” the justice who changed his vote in the 
Pollock case, although undoubtedly the weight of the evidence, as well as the 
tradition of the Court, points to Gray as the culprit (see the reviewer's Court 
Over Constitution, pp. 194-201). The opinion presented by Justice Harlan in the 
Northern Securities case was not a “majority opinion” (p. 508); he spoke for only 
himself and three others. It is also erroneous to state (p. 543) that in the’Standard 
Oil case “The Court had merely adopted common law terminology.” On the con- 
trary, the Court there struck out the important word “conspiracy” in its common 
law sense from the Anti-Trust Act as regards the act’s application to capitalistic 
combinations, although not as to its application to labor combinations. Woodrow 
Wilson did not, in his early work on Congressional Government, deplore “the 
growth of congressional despotism and the gradual eclipse of the Presidency” 
(p. 567). He thought he was there making a coldly factual presentation which 
might lead to the establishment of something akin to the cabinet system, and his 
Constitutional Government, written nearly a quarter of a century later, proceeded 
from a very different point of view which was suggested to him by his reading 
of Henry Jones Ford’s Rise and Growth of American Politics and his own observa- 
tion of the first Roosevelt’s two administrations. Precisely speaking, the Senate 
does not ratify treaties (cf. p. 688), but consents to them—when it does consent. 
The President does the ratifying. The explanation which Mr. Swisher gives (p. 
925) of the fiasco in one of the Hot Oil cases (293 U. S. 388), which was based. 
on a provision of the Petroleum Code that had been eliminated by executive order, 
is erroneous. The correct explanation is given in the chief justice’s opinion (293 
U. S. at 410, 412). 

The exposition given of the important Morgan cases (pp. 982-8) is good as 
far as it goes, but the probable significance of the Court's badly camouflaged 
defeat in them for the future of administrative law is insufficiently indicated. A 
few slips in diction ought to be corrected if opportunity offers: the use of “com- 
prised” for “composed” (p. 627), the use of “erroneous,” with reference to the 
Court, instead of “in error” (p. 405); the usé of “promoting” instead of “provok- 
ing” or “arousing,” in connection with “ill-will” (p. 801). 

Professor Swisher's final chapter is among his most interesting and challeng- 
ing. Turning aside from the New Deal reforms, of which he obviously approves, 
and from our participation in the current war, he faces squarely the question of 
their price in terms of constitutional structure; nor is the answer which he returns 
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to this question likely to comfort those nostalgic souls who would like to “go 
home again.” Perhaps, indeed, he is rather too skeptical of the possibility of arrest- 
ing the continued absorption of the remainder of the Constitution into the open- 
ing clause of Article II. What he has to say about the demise of the anti-third 
term tradition (p. 1023) and about the wartime relations of President and Con- 
gress (p. 1011) suggests as much, as does also his emphasis on “a high quality 
of governmental personnel” (p. 1028). What he seems to be saying, in short, is 
that institutions do not greatly count, if you only have the right people working 
them. The Constitution of 1787 sprang from a different idea, and one which, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, is still valid. 


Princeton University Epwarp S. Corwin 


THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN FREEDOM: THE FIRST TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS, By Herbert M. Morais. (New York: International 
Publishers. 1944. Pp. 320. $2.75.) 


In his book Mr. Morais has attempted to do something which is worthwhile. 
That is to bring to the general reader the story of the struggle for American free- 
dom. It embraces only the period 1607 to 1801 and covers only the high spots of 
that time. In his preface the author states his purpose as three-fold: “to relate the 
salient political, social, and cultural facts of American history to material forces 
at play ... to give the reader an understanding of how democracy was built in 
this country, of the battles, often bloody, that were fought on its behalf... te show 
how the struggle for freedom in America was connected with that in Europe.” 

Generally speaking, the book follows this plan. Unfortunately, however, the 
treatment is not always interesting and at the end becomes definitely confusing. 
While it is very nearly impossible even for the professional historian to assume 
a purely unbiased attitude, Mr. Morais leans so heavily toward the Left from 
time to time that the historical approach is surrendered. 

The work, as is to be expected, does not produce many new facts and is a 
restatement of what has already been written. Neither does it give a new ap- 
proach. The first part is chiefly a relation of facts, which will tend to bore the 
average reader for whom the book was intended. In brief it does not serve the 
purpose of a text nor does it make the struggle for freedom come to life. 

There are occasional specific statements which are open to question. On page ' 
216 Benedict Arnold is given the title of “blackest renegade of the Revolution.” 
Surely, even though Arnold was a traitor some consideration should be given his 
patriotic activities as well, In chapter vir, dealing with the American Republic, 
1783-1801, the author particularly permits his leftward point of view to bias his 
history. Throughout the chapter the implication is that the “Founding Fathers” 
were secretly and deliberately attempting to undo the great masses of the people 
(pp. 250-51). Again, he fails to take into account the situation at the time of the 
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adoption of the Constitution, on page 256 where he deals with ratification. Mr. 
Morais describes the men who sat in the Convention and those who advocated 
adoption of the Constitution as a merely self-seeking group of individuals. Simi- 
larly, Hamiltonian finance he represents as designed essentially to aid the few 
(p. 262), although in fact a sound credit was thereby established to benefit the 
nation as a whole. ' 

Mr. Morais’s treatment of the cultural development of the nation likewise 
becomes an unleavened compilation of facts. Two questionable points are his con- 
tention that war has a broadening effect upon the soldier and his statement that 
a group of brilliant French officers introduced the American people to the French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, which in turn gave rise to a desire to throw 
off the “intellectual tutelage of England” (p. 285). It is doubtful whether the 
average American soldier then, any more than now, was greatly broadened intel- 
lectually by reading pamphlets around the fire or by seeing the country on the 
march.‘So far as French philosophy is concerned, its influence had certainly been 
felt in America before the advent of the French officers in the Revolution. 

All in all Mr. Morais’s book will not be especially stimulating to the general 
_ reader for whom it was intended. Somehow it falls short of portraying the vivid 
colorful nature of the American nation’s beginning. 


Pasadena Junior College James B. Grpson 


INDIANS ABROAD, 1493-1938. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. [The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. 
Pp. xxiii, 248. $3.00.) 

Cotumsus’ discovery had principal issue in the descent of Europeans upon 
America. Not so much is made of it, but he also discovered the Old World to 
the natives of America and made it possible for them to go abroad. Such travels 
began immediately with the return sailing of the Pinta and the Niña, when 
nine kidnapped Ciguayans were taken along as exhibits of the novelty and value 
of the lands discovered. They have continued to the present, when the second 
World War finds thousands of tribesmen in uniform, serving as Americans on 
their nation’s far-flung battlefronts. In Indian history these travels are perhaps 
incidental, yet Mrs. Foreman’s 450-year survey casts much light upon the culture 
patterns of the red men as contrasted to those of the Europeans. 

After the initial experiments in enslavement, most of those who were taken 
abroad during the colonial period were as delegations to be impressed with the 
might of the “mother country” and the majesty of the monarch. These early 
visitors were much gaped at—Pocahontas on this account was reluctant to attend 
St. Paul’s. Many of their impressions were unfavorable—Pocahontas, again, had 
her feet bruised by London’s cobblestones and was nauseated by the stench of 
the gutters. Most of these early visitors, however, had audiences with kings and 
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queens, were feted by the nobility, had their portraits done by the best artists, and 
in other respects were made much of. By the nineteenth century the auspices had 
become less favorable. The fashion then arose of taking Indians across the Atlantic 
purely for exhibition purposes, on the stage, at ale houses, or in sideshows. Such 
Indians were usually cruelly exploited and oftentimes were abandoned by unprin- 
cipled promoters. The exhibition of Indians reached its peak in the Wild West 
shows, and under Buffalo Bill, Pawnee Bill, and Cclonel Joe Miller the Indians 
had more scrupulous attention. 

A few of the individuals whose tours are recorded by Mrs. Foreman may be 
regarded as simply American. Such, for example, were Will Rogers, Private Joseph 
Oklahombi, a hero in World War I, and the Reverend Samson Occom, who had a 
hand in establishing Dartmouth College. Many more were distinctively Indian. 
From them frequently came an analysis of European society as penetrating as any 
European traveler offered of the United States. The book also abounds in amusing 
incident. Witness the lowa tribesman, as a guest of Disraeli, seating himself on the 
bathroom floor to contemplate an “ingenious contrivance, which he would like 
to see adopted in his own country”; or the Indians in Paris in 1845 tabulating the 
number of women promenading with big dogs, with one, two, or three little dogs, 
carrying little dogs, and with little dogs in carriages. Or consider Buffalo Bill’s 
Indians standing before a statue of Columbus. Remarked their manager: “There 
stands our advance agent, four hundred years ahead of us”; to which one of the 
braves replied, “It was a damned bad [day] for us when he discovered America.” 

Mrs. Foreman omits a few famous Indians abroad, such as Jim Thorpe; her 
account is fragmentary on some others, such as the Creek-Cherokee delegation 
headed by William Augustus Bowles. She achieves, however, an excellent overall 
view of a subject, many of whose parts are familiar but whose sum is new. 


University of California at Los Angeles - Jonn Watton CAUGHEY 


THE PURITAN FAMILY: ESSAYS ON RELIGION AND DOMESTIC 
RELATIONS IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEW ENGLAND. By 
Edmund S. Morgan. (Boston: published by the Trustees of the Public Library. 
1944. Pp. 118. Half-cloth $1.50, paper $1.00.) 


Tus small volume is the outcome, as the author states, of a Ph.D. thesis but 
it has none of the all too usual characteristics of that type of literature. It is a 
fine work of scholarship, not at all pedantic or immature, and is well written and 
interesting. The critical “apparatus” is all there although Dr. Morgan, young as I 
presume he is, has a style and knows how to write a book and not just do spade 
work. 

The six chapters deal with various aspects of Puritan domestic relations, such 
as love and marriage, parenthood, the education of children, dealings with 
servants, and the family as a unit in the general social structure. The book is 
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based on wide research among printed and manuscript sources, largely in the 
Prince Collection in the Boston Public Library but also elsewhere. 

On the whole the author's attitude toward the Puritans is Aumanly sympa- 
thetic but also, as a happy change from the filiopietism of so many New England 
writers, is humanely unbiased. In reading his pages one feels that here is the 
Puritan in his domestic life, neither damned nor sainted, but just as he probably 
was. In the final chapter Dr. Morgan explains why in his opinion Puritanism 
failed, and was bound to fail, to establish and maintain the political state at which 
the early founders had aimed. His views appear to me to be convincing. 

Scattered through the volume are many fresh facts, or at least facts so arranged 
and stressed as to give new impressions to even one who like myself soaked him- 
self in New England history for many years. As an example I might mention page 
37 and following, where attention is called to the custom of exchanging children 
between Puritan households and the reasons the author suggests for the practice. 
He runs back to the apprenticeship of the Middle Ages but he could go farther 
afield, and I suggest he or his readers compare page 5 and following of the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski's Sexual Life of Savages. By noting this rather odd cross 
reference | am not taking a slap at the Puritans, for I really think that a compari- 
son of the two passages might indicate that the instincts of both the Puritans and 
the Trobriand Islanders stemmed from something deeper in human nature than 
may appear. 

So far as my knowledge carries me, the book seems to be extremely accurate 
and unusually devoid of slips. It strikes me as a very fine job, with the rainbow 
of hope of a lot of good work from the author in the future. 


Southport, Connecticut James TrusLow ADAMS 


WILLIAM PENN, 1644-1718: A TERCENTENARY ESTIMATE. By William 
Wister Comfort, President Emeritus of Haverford College. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. 185. $2.00.) 


WiLLiam Penn is a very difficult man to appraise. No doubt he has been over- 
praised by some. Criticisms of him from Macaulay to more recent times have 
often been unjust. One difficulty is that he belonged to two worlds. That is 
geographically true in the sense that, although more than any other individual he 
stamped himself upon an American cclony, he “remained an Englishman,” very 
self-conscious of his English rights and responsibilities and forced by circumstances 
to be an absentee proprietor to Pennsylvania for all except two short sojourns in 
his province. 

President Comfort’s estimate of Penn occupies a brief final chapter; but he 
provides the reader with materials for an insight into Penn’s prismatic personality 
by a series of prior chapters of decreasing length, dealing with the life of Penn, 
his relation to Quakerism, his service to religious toleration, his career as a founder 
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of colonies and a theorist on government, and his literary output. About Penn’s 
life there are no new facts added. The older biographies would at this point have 
needed no tercentenary successor. In other matters President Comfort speaks with 
special qualifications. As a scholar of literature he can estimate the quality of 
Penn’s writings, some of them too controversial to be included among belles lettres 
but none of them without some of the formal prose finish which, like the best 
writers of his time, Penn affected and all of them sharing some of the epigrammatic 
skill and ability to turn a phrase which puts Penn’s Fruits of Solitude and perhaps 
No Cross No Crown among the English classics. 

As a Quaker himself Dr. Comfort is able historically and temperamentally 
to enter into the feeling of the man of the world who turned Quaker at the age 
of twenty-three. Yet he can also be objective. He believes that the effect of Penn’s 
Quakerism on his whole career is a key to much better understanding of the con- 
tradictory-looking aspects of his character than most biographers have attained. 
Penn attempted to implement within the limitations forced upon him the Quaker 
ideals of democracy, religious freedom, kindliness, and pacifism. The book is no 
apologia for either Penn or Quakerism. The author has not however concealed 
a presumption in favor of certain causes for which Penn stands; and the most 
jaundiced non-Quaker critic is not likely to quarrel with them. Two of those 
causes are still very much with us—religious toleration and peace. On these 
President Comfort has not said the last word, nor can Penn’s position and experi- 
ence be applied today without a good understanding of his times and of ours, 
which makes the difference between them clear. The validity of Penn’s pacifism 
is if anything understated. That is probably well, as is also the frank acknowledg- 
ment of unquestionable defects of personal character—defects growing out of 
generous virtues—namely, Penn’s poor judgment in his choice of men to trust, 
and his own unthrifty financial policies. Penn would no doubt be happy to realize 
that the penalties for these faults fell upon himself rather than upon other victims. 
Recent complaints of his autocratic attitude to the popular assembly must be 
somewhat discounted when taken in connection with the standards of colonial 
policy generally and with the actual trend in his own constitutions. 

The book is well written. Much of it is freshly and happily expressed. The 
fastidious scholar who is annoyed to note two errors in the first four sentences 
need not be unduly discouraged about reading further. The score for accuracy 
throughout the volume runs much higher than that. Real skill has been required 
to embody in so short a volume so much of fact and comment and particularly 
so much well-chosen quotation from William Penn himself. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Henry J. CapBury 
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ISRAEL PEMBERTON, KING OF THE QUAKERS. By Theodore Thayer. 
(Philadelphia: Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1943. Pp. v, 260. $2.50.) 


Tis careful biographical monograph gives Pennsylvania's Quaker “king” of 
the middle eighteenth century the attention which has long been his due. Here 
is Israel Pemberton (1715-1779) as merchant, politician, friend of the Indians, 
Quaker leader, philanthropist, and proponent of peace. This Israel Pemberton, 
son of Israel, the merchant, and grandson of Phineas, one of the colony’s Quaker 
founders, was born to lead. Energetic, conscientious, gifted, and shrewd, he typified . 
the practical, political side of Quakerism in all its strength and weakness, Economic 
success as merchant-shipper-trader came early to Pemberton, but did not satisfy 
him for long, and from about 1750 to the Revolution he devoted most of his 
energy to trying to maintain Quaker principles in Pennsylvania. He led the 
Friends in and out of the Assembly in their opposition to the aggressive Indian 
_policy of the proprietors and the frontiersmen, hoping to keep peace with the 
Indians and to preserve the liberties as well as the power with which William 
Penn had endowed the first generation of Pennsylvania Friends. The effort failed, 
as every student of Pennsylvania history knows. But Pemberton’s bold attempt, 
played for high stakes against all and sundry—the Presbyterians of the west, 
Franklin and the so-called Quaker party, the Penns and their governors, and 
even the Crown itself—is here told for the first time in the rich detail which the 
great collection of Pemberton Papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
makes possible. i 
It is this story of the desperate efforts of Israel Pemberton and his Quaker and 
- Pennsylvania-German followers to prevent the Indian wars, and to stop them after 
they began in 1755, which the author tells most completely, if sometimes con- 
fusingly. He also describes Pemberton's part in founding the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, and in promoting, with Franklin and other public-spirited Philadelphians, 
philanthropic enterprises such as schools, insurance companies, organized poor 
relief, and the abolition of slavery. The story ends with Pemberton's reluctant 
withdrawal, in the late 1760’s, from the struggle against England when it moved 
into the violent stage, and his retreat, together with all but the hot-bloods of 
Quakerism, into that “insipid neutrality” which John Adams so cordially detested 
in the Pennsylvania Friends. Their reward was pillaging and abuse from the 
English, and, for Pemberton and other prominent Friends, persecution and exile 
to Virginia by the Revolutionary authorities. The exile ended Pemberton’s career, 
for sickness and death overtook him soon after his return to Philadelphia in 1769. 

This study of his public life is strikingly impartial, considering the fact that 
the author seems to be neither a Quaker nor a pacifist. But for the reader who 
wants to know the Quaker world of which Israel Pemberton was king, the older 
writings of Isaac Sharpless on Pennsylvania Quaker life and politics are still a 
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An excellent bibliography is marred by a few slips such as “Drinker and ` 
Sandwich Papers” (p. 236) for what is undoubtedly “Sandwith,” and “Quakerism 
Notes” (p. 237) for Quakeriana Notes. Consultation of S. B. Weeks, Southern 
Quakers and Slavery, would have dispelled the illusion that since there was no 
alternative labor supply in the South, Southern Friends, unlike those of Pennsyl- 
vania, made little headway in abolishing slaveholding among their membership 
(p. 200). Legal difficulties did delay the process somewhat in the South, but North 
and South alike, the renunciation of slaveholding by the Society of Friends sprang 
from religious motives, and nowhere were economic or practical reasons allowed 
to excuse the sacrifice once Friends became clear that their religious faith de- 
manded it of them. 


Haverford College Tuomas E. DRAKE 


EAST FLORIDA AS A BRITISH PROVINCE, 1763-1784. By Charles Loch 
Mowat. [University of California Publications in History, Volume XXXII.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 237.) 


Dr. Mowat has admirably filled the hiatus in the history of the British Amer- 
ican colonies with his scholarly monograph on East Florida as a British province. | 
He gleaned from the dozen libraries of the United States that possessed source 
materials. Here we can only indicate the valuable results. The intrusions of South 
Carolinians and Georgians into Spanish Florida and the hostilities across the 
border between 1700 and 1756 impelled Britain, having conquered Havana, to 
exchange it for Florida in the peace of 1763. 

The chapters of this book naturally divide into a group of five relating “to 
the years of peace, 1763-1774,” and of the remaining four relating “to the years 
of the Revolution, 1774-1784”. 

The earlier part tells of the arrival of British troops from Havana; of Major 
Ogilvie’s regime of twelve months and the departure of Governor Feliu and 
the Spaniards; of Governor Grant's judicious administration for almost seven 
years; and of Lieutenant Governor Moultrie's troubled tenure of about two years 
and eight months. The conciliatory and constructive work of the former and the 
contentious blundering of the latter are told in detail and fully documented. 

On the eve of the Revolution came a new governor, Patrick Tonyn, who 
adopted Moultrie’s personal foes as his own and saw in them an “inflamed faction” 
sympathetic with the Revolutionists. This did not prevent leading officers of the 
garrison from allying themselves with that faction. While Dr. Turnbull, a chief 
opponent, was in England, Tonyn broke up New Smyrna, and later forced both 
the doctor and Judge Drayton to withdraw to Charleston, South Carolina. Much 
light is thrown on these two men. 

Another admirable feature is the surprising amount of sed used to give 
a picture of social and economic conditions in East Florida in these years. 
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Tonyn was vigorous in all measures to keep his province active on the 
Loyalist side. Raids back and forth across the Georgia border, chiefly for cattle, 
and a force of nine hundred sent too late to help reduce Savannah were the chief 
military exploits. 

The appendix contains three interesting sections: (1) tables of trade and 
shipping relating to East Florida, (2) acts of its First and Second Assemblies, and 
(3) lists of the provincial officials. The many explanatory notes are arranged ac- 
cording to the chapters, and there is a valuable bibliography. Dr. Mowat was 
happy in choosing his theme and exceptionally successful in developing it. 


Ohio State University Wizeur H. SIEBERT 


THE ATLAS OF CONGRESSIONAL ROLL CALLS. Volume I, THE CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESSES AND THE CONGRESSES OF THE CON- 
FEDERATION, 1777-1789. Edited by Clifford L. Lord. (Cooperstown: New 
York State Historical Association. 1943. Pp. viii, 32, maps.) 


From the above description one might reasonably infer that this is a book of 
only viii plus 32 pages, with maps scattered here and there. Be warned therefore 
that the main book is beyond page 32—some 266 pages of maps, with relevant 
summaries and ballots, and, in addition, 10 pages of index to that material. The 
first 40 pages are entirely occupied by introductory matter. Moreover, as is to 
be expected in a volume of maps, the pages are relatively large—10'% by 15% 
inches. This reviewer has not weighed the book, but he is disposed to lend all 
credence to a statement of the editor that, but for certain severities to which this 
volume was subjected, it would have been so bulky as to require two men instead 
of one to handle it. 

Further, be it known, this is only the first of a series of forty or more volumes 
projected to bring the atlas of roll calls down to 1937. The project is sponsored 
by the New Jersey State Planning Board and Columbia University and prepared 
by the Historical Records Survey of New York City and New Jersey. 

Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox supplies a foreword, which reveals a broad and fertile 
comprehension of the making of this nation and therefore of the value of such a 
work as this to those who would better understand the processes of that making. 
Mr. Gustave Koeppe, supervisor for the state of New Jersey, sets forth in a succinct 
preface the organizational methods employed, together with the mechanics of the 
project. The editor, Dr. Lord, in an introduction occupying one half the 32 pages 
and covering the whole project, explains why the project was undertaken and 
points out some of the more conspicuous ways in which the materials gathered 
together in this series of atlases will contribute to the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of American history. “Obviously,” says Dr. Lord, “new studies may be made 
of regionalism and sectionalism as reflected in Congress, of the stresses and policy 
conflict between urban and rural areas, between shipping community and manu- 
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facturing community, between planter and poor-white, between seaboard and 
back-country, between the coasts and the mid-west. . . New light will be shed 
on the rise, evolution and fall of political parties, new analyses of the workings of 
the party system and new studies of party factions will be made possible by these 
maps and roll calls.” 

Through these forty pages, then, the reviewer jauntily ambled, receiving ample 
entertainment and instruction by the way. (One small quaver of disappointment 
alone did he experience: The roll of members of the “Old Congress”—or Con- 
gresses, as Dr. Lord would seem to prefer—reveals some missing names.) When, 
however, he had come to the end of page 32 and turned the next leaf, to confront 
the section of maps, etc., then he could only stammer with Omar Khayyam: 


There was a Door to which I found no.Key; 
There was a Veil past which 1 could not see. 


The maps of the United States of the period—there are usually six to a paze— 
diminutive though they are, show to the naked eye, as a rule, their constituent 
parts (of course Rhode Island now and then is lost beneath a slightly expanded 
dot and Delaware disappears under two dots); but the recorded votes, the “roll- 
calls,” can be read only with difficulty without a magnifying glass, and the legends 
or summaries beneath each of the maps can scarcely be read at all without such 
aid. The maps were produced by the multilithographic process, and one does 
not need to be told that the texts of these pages have been greatly reduced. 

If you wish to know more about the how and the why of this matter, it is to 
be found in two circular letters that followed close upon the heels of the book. 
They call attention to the scarcely excusable blunders of the printer. “C’est la 
guerre!” exclaims the editor (actually he uses plain English: “War is hell”). He 
does not plead for sympathy (but he deserves it and this reviewer for his part offers 
it in copious quantity); he merely explains that some of these calamities befell 
“while the editor was being drilled and indoctrinated in order to qualify as an 
officer and gentlemen of the United States Naval Reserve.” There is one encourag- 
ing note in this communication extra: Future volumes of the series are expected 
to better these deficiencies by as much as fifty to one hundred and fifty per cent. 

The task of completing the entire project is stupendous, nevertheless we join 
our hopes and prayers to those of the editor and the sponsors for its successful 
consummation. 


Washington, D. C. Epmunp C. Burnetr 


DANIEL CARROLL: A FRAMER OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Sister 
Mary Virginia Geiger, of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Mary- 
Jand. (Washington: Catholic University of America. 1943. Pp. x, 210.) 
DanteL Carroll II of Upper Marlborough, Maryland, was chosen in 1777 as 

one of the five members of the state council. He was forty-seven years of age and 
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from then until shortly before his death in 1796 he was continuóusly in the service 
of his state or of the United States. He resigned from the council to accept a seat 
in the Continental Congress, and in the same year was chosen a state senator. He 
was one of the Maryland delegation to the Federal Convention and was afterward 
elected to the first House of Representatives under the new Constitution. At the 
expiration of his term in Congress he accepted appointment as one of three com- 
missioners “to survey the District of Territory . . . for the permanent seat of the 
government of the United States,” a thankless task made all the more difficult by 
the fact that “several of his own relatives figured conspicuously among the wealthy 
land-owners within the District Line.” He acted as commissioner for four years 
and then resigned because of enfeebled health. He died within a year. 

Nearly twenty years | of continuous and varied public service is worthy of 
record, and this doctoral dissertation was undertaken with the laudable intention 
of compiling all available information on:Daniel Carroll. Unfortunately, owing 
to war conditions, certain material became inaccessible, and it was therefore wisely 
decided to offer for general use such data as had been gathered. 

After clearing up some genealogical difficulties and confusion with other 
Daniel Carrolls, a detailed and illuminating account is given of the various landed 
properties that were the basis of the fortune of the subject of this study. There is 
also information upon his interests as a planter, slaveholder, and merchant, to- 
gether with an indication of his nee: of public securities and stock in land 
companies. 

All possible records have been sal to show the part he played in the 
public service as revealed in his expressed opinions and by his votes. He does not 
seem to have had a commanding personality but was rather a steady, well-to-do 
conservative, who could be relied on to attend to public business with the same 
scrupulous care he gave to his private affairs. 

An admittedly incomplete sketch ought not to be criticized too sharply because 
of weakness in the matter of form and presentation, although it leaves something 
to be desired in that respect. It is permissible, however, to express regret that there 
is but little on the personal side. Perhaps there is nothing available as to his appear- 
ance or habits, so Daniel Carroll still remains a shadowy figure of a good citizen 
and faithful public servant. 


Bar Harbor, Maine Max FARRAND 


MEET DR. FRANKLIN. (Philadelphia: Franklin Institute. 1943. Pp. vi, 234.) 


"Ters volume is a collection of thirteen papers by twelve authors who were 
invited to take part in a series of “meet Dr. Franklin” conferences sponsored by 
the Franklin Institute. Carl Van Doren contributes the opening and closing 
papers; the others are by Robert A. Millikan (“Scientist”), Max Farrand (“Auto- 
biography”), Conyers Read (“Franklin as the English Saw Him”), Verner A. 
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Crane (“Journalism in England”), Robert E. Spiller (“Student of Life”), George 
W. Pepper (“Moulding the Constitution”), Bernhard Knollenberg (“Philosophi- 
cal Revolutionist”), Gilbert Chinard (“Looking Westward”), Lawrence C. Wroth 
(“Printer at Work”), Carl R. Woodward (“Adventures in Agriculture”), and 
Julian P. Boyd (“Friend of the Indians”). The titles indicate the various activities 
of the “many-sided Franklin” that are dealt with, except perhaps the one chosen 
by Conyers Read, whose paper, a very good one, deals rather with the influence of 
England and his life in England upon Franklin's ideas. The papers are all by 
competent authorities, they correct many popular misconceptions about Franklin, 
and they add a good deal to the knowledge of even those who have met Dr. * 
Franklin and know him very well. Taken as a whole, they present Dr. Franklin 
as a very great, wise, and lovable man, and an extremely versatile one; if he had 
limitations of mind or character one does not find them very clearly or fully 
brought out anywhere. 

No one can deny that Franklin was, as Van Doren insists, a “very great man.” 
All things considered he was the ablest and most versatile mind that has appeared 
in the United States; and of all the true stories of home boys who have made 
good, his is by all odds the most spectacular and incredible. Consider: An obscure 
apprentice runs away from home. In a strange community, without friends or 
money, he succeeds in business and accumulates a modest fortune. Devoting him- 
self to experiment, he acquires within two years a “keener insight into the funda- 
mental nature of electrical phenomena” than anyone else had at that time or than 
anyone else would have again for more than a hundred years. As a civic benefactor, 
he founds a library, a philosophical society, and a university. As a statesman, he 
is one of the outstanding leaders in winning the independence of his country and 
in forming its government. As a diplomat, he represents his country for twenty- 
four years abroad more competently than any other diplomat has ever done, and 
is chiefly responsible for the two treaties that guaranteed its independence. And 
when he dies he is universally acclaimed on two continents as inventor, scientist, 
statesman, writer, sage, philosopher, and friend of the human race. My first im- 
pulse is always to say, I don’t believe it! Nevertheless, the story is attested by tons 
of unimpeachable historical evidence; and unless I am prepared to abandon all 
faith in human testimony as a reliable method of establishing historical facts I 
must accept as true a story more romantic and glamorous than any novelist would 
have the brains or the brass to invent. 

What is the explanation of these achievements of the first order in such diverse 
fields of activity? Three points may be made. One is that Franklin lived in a 
country where careers were open to talent more effectively than in any country in 
the world at that time. Another is that he had a mind of the first order, a mind 
curious, critical, acquisitive, and flexible, so that whatever he might concern him- 
self with—storms blowing from the northeast but moving towards it, electrical 
phenomena, political revolution and the art of government, the growth of popula- 
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tion, the advancement of knowledge, smoky chimneys, the common cold, or the 
best device for getting books from high shelves—whatever the problem, the neces- 
sary facts seemed always at hand, and the supple mind, grasping with equal 
facility the particular and the general, seemed always ready with some solution 
which if not always the right one was extremely likely to point in the right direc- 
tion. The third point is that Franklin had the good fortune to be in tune with 
his time. Both his qualities and his limitations were of the eighteenth century. 
He might stand as the personification of the Enlightenment—of its skeptical and 
pragmatic temper, its dislike of “enthusiasm” and dim perspectives, its aversion 
to cruelty and hocus-pocus, its preference for what is open and visible, its faith 
in “reason,” and its conviction that the universe, being essentially devoid of 
mystery, is willing and eager to yield whatever secrets it has to common sense 
questions. ' 

There is a profound symbolic significance in the myth that Franklin was not 
asked to draft the Declaration of Independence for fear he might put a joke in it. 
All of his major enterprises, with one exception, were undertaken either from 
a sense of duty or as the result of pressure from outside. His scientific investiga- 
tions provide the one exception, the one enterprise to which he seems to have 
been driven by some compelling inner impulse, and to which he always returned 
whenever the outer pressure of business or politics was withdrawn. It is for this 
reason, perhaps, that when we meet Dr. Franklin the scientist he seems not quite 
the same man as Dr. Franklin the business man or politician. In all of his dealings 
with men and affairs one feels that he is not wholly committed. There is after 
all something casual about his efficient dispatch of the business in hand, as if it 
were important but not profoundly so; and on that placid countenance there is 
often the bland smile which seems to say: “Men are after all but children, needing 
to be cajoled; affairs a kind of game, necessary indeed, but not to be played with- 
out finesse.” In dealing with natural phenomena it was not so. Nature was the 
one mistress to whom he gave himself without reserve, and served neither from 
a sense of duty nor for any practical purpose. Nature alone met him on equal 
terms, with a disinterestedness matching his own; needing not to be cajoled or 
managed with finesse, she enlisted in the solution of her problems the full power 
of his mind. In dealing with nature he could be, as he could not be in dealing with 
men and affairs, entirely sincere, objective, rational, could speak his whole thought 
without reserve, and with no implication of a stupendous cosmic joke being 
concealed somewhere in the premises. 

Franklin was indeed “many-sided.” From the many facets of his powerful mind 
he emitted a brilliant light on all aspects of human life; it is only in his capacity 
as a natural scientist that the light is entirely unclouded, Professor Millikan in- 
cludes Franklin with the fourteen “most influential” scientists since the birth of 
Copernicus. I£ he had devoted the last forty years of his life, as he had hoped to 
do, entirely to scientific investigation, he would undoubtedly have been a greater 
scientist than he was. We need not regret that, however, since in that case he 
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would have been less great as a man, as a citizen, and as a friend of the human 
Fact. 


Cornell University Cart BECKER 


THOMAS PAINE: REPRESENTATIVE SELECTIONS, WITH INTRO- 
DUCTION, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND NOTES. By Harry Hayden Clark, 
Professor of English, University of Wisconsin. [American Writers Series, 
Harry Hayden Clark, General Editor.] (New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1944. Pp. cli, 436.) . 

Prorrssor Clark’s introduction to this selection of Paine’s writings is the best 
analysis in print of Paine’s ideas and their sources. Dealing with the ideas under 
five major headings—religious, political, economic, humanitarian, educational—the 
author sets forth what Paine’s particular ideas on each of these subjects were and 
how he arrived at them. 

The most important source for his religious ideas was not Quakerism but 
Newtonian science, which revealed to Paine a harmonious and universal order. 
The Age of Reason was not written by an atheist but by an idealist, by a man who 
said, “I believe in one God, and no more,” and who feared that mankind would 
“lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the theology that is true.” Paine wrote 
his book to win people to agreement on the “simple principles which he supposed 
all religions in all times and in all lands had in common.” 

So important in fact were Paine’s religious ideas, that Dr. Clark holds untenable 
the popular notion that Paine was an honorable champion of political freedom 
who in his old age turned to religious infidelity. On the contrary, says Dr. Clark, 
the evidence seems to show that his political ideas were formed later than his 
religious ideas and grew out of them. l 

In some sense also his economic and social ideas grew out of his religicus 
concepts. Perhaps, it is truer to say that all had their source in the “Newtonian 
concept of a universe guided by inexorable and divinely-created law” (lviii). Paine 
in fact tried to apply Newtonian natural law to the field of economics and became 
a free trader and an economic internationalist rather than an agrarian. 

As a practical humanitarian Paine was interested in social and national security, 
advocating state aids and pensions, the abolition of dueling, national disarmament, 
and international organization. The progress that he believed the nature of the 
universe made possible in these and other fields was to be gained through educa- 
tion and the free play of reason. 

Paine was thus a complete child of the Enlightenment, and the inconsistencies 
and conservatism of his early writings, especially in America, were the result of 
immaturity, not intellectual incompetence. It was when he joined the French 
ideologues that he fully formed his system of ideas, 

The introduction is followed by the text of Common Sense, The Crisis, The 
Rights of Man, The Age of Reason, and Agrarian Justice. Miscellaneous selections 
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at the end contain three of the less well known of his American writings, the 
“Public Good,” “A Letter to the Addressers,” and “A Letter to George Wash- 
ington.” Notes at the end of the book are helpful in explaining the background 
of each selection. 


Vanderbilt University Parr Davinson 


THE SPY IN AMERICA. By George S. Bryan. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1943. Pp. 256. $3.00.) 


From the title of this book one might possibly assume mistakenly that it dealt 
with espionage in the United States in recent years. Actually, of the eleven chap- 
ters, five relate to the American Revolution and three to the Civil War. Another 
chapter, called “Diversions and Interludes,” passes over the years between these 
wars in a few pages, while the last two narrate incidents in the Spanish-American 
War and the first World War. There is nothing in the volume on industrial or 
commercial espionage. The treatment is episodic for the most part. The better 
known and the lesser known spies of American history have each their turn, some 
receiving a few pages and others but a few paragraphs or sentences. 

The author is an expert library researcher, and has missed few printed sources, 
old or new, primary or secondary, of any significance. He has used these dis- 
criminatingly, and they are all listed in a bibliography that is useful to anyone 
interested in the subject. A few manuscript sources are added, notably files of the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency, including a “Report and Letter Book A, Secret 
Service, Army of the Potomac.” It is difficult to tell just what this new material 
has added to the narrative of Pinkerton's operations in the Civil War because the 
volume is not documented by footnotes, but the contributions do not appear to 
have been significant. 

The author has succeeded in his purpose, the production of a readable one- 
volume account of espionage activities in our wars for a popular audience. The 
book contains little that need detain the serious historian. The latter will continue 
to consult Van Doren, Pennypacker, and other standard authorities on espionage 
in the American’ Revolution. He will still lack a treatment of the subject for the 
Civil War that can be used with confidence, He will hardly take the single chapter 
on the World War seriously. A writer in a field as obscure and tricky as that of 
espionage, if he expects his work to stand as authoritative, must thoroughly docu- 
ment his facts and interpretations. He must work patiently through manuscript 
and archival sources that are not yet thoroughly exploited and some that have not 
yet been opened to research. He must forego the writing of dramatic stories of 
spy adventures and appraise the effectiveness and contributions of espionage sys- 
tems and activities as an integral part of military operations. Possibly no one will 
ever do this. The author did not intend to do it. 


The National Archives _Oriver W. Homes 
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THE WAY OUR PEOPLE LIVED: AN INTIMATE AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By. W. E. Woodward. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1944. Pp. 402. ` 
$3.95.) 

Tuts “intimate American history” is a series of sketches or episodes in the lives 
of Americans of various periods. The Americans chosen are of different walks 
and ways of life and from different sections of the country. They are all quite 
frankly fictional characters, and the author is thus free to use them as he wills as 
the vehicles for the presentation of a multitude of details pertaining to habits, 
fads, fashions, and customs. 

Mr. Woodward, in his research for other purposes, has run across a great 
number of interesting bits of information on the way in which our forebears lived 
“and conducted themselves, and his curiosity has been aroused as to the origin of 
many names and expressions. He has discovered the reason back of the expression 
“at loggerheads,” for example, and the origin of the term “tenpenny nail.” He 
gives “journey cake” as the origin for the name johnny cake and states that corn 
pone drived its name from the Indian “appone.” - | 

The drinking habits of the early Americans are given due attention, and the 
tobacco chewing of the multitude is mentioned but without the shocked censorious- 
ness of Dickens’ American Notes. Styles and habits in dress are described with 
unusual minuteness. Conditions of travel receive attention, and methods of agricul- 
ture are listed. All in all, the book is a potpourri of every variety of odds and ends 
of information gleaned along American folkways. 

The device cf fictional characters and situations offers a convenient method 
of portrayal of life in the periods chosen, but it is also at times an obstacle in 
fixing attention upon the folkways depicted, for interest in the actors in each scene 
soon transcends any interest in the social history thus introduced, and the reader, 
ignoring the detail, regrets that the chapter's end carries him on to other scenes 
. and characters. The author’s style is pleasant; there are touches of humor and 
satire to relieve the insistent detail; and the material is always interesting. 

The social historian may be permitted to regret the paucity of the bibliography 
which scarcely taps the great fund of such material. For every travel account listed 
a dozen more might be cited, some of them—as, for example, Fredrika Bremer's 
Homes of the New World, Francis Grund's The Americans, and Charles Pan- 
coast’s Diary of a Quaker Sn with just the detail in which Mr. 
Woodward delights. 

There may be some justification for de exaggeration “No one in that era ever 
took a bath” (p. 40), but there should have been greater care in many statements 
of fact scattered through the book. The first temperance movement began long 
before the late 1820’s (p. 61), and the temperance advocates had an extensive 
literature to their credit before that date. The first known temperance society was 
founded in Morzau, New York, in 1808, and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance was as early as 1813. 
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Mr. Woodward causes his characters to appear surprised at a woman traveling 
alone in the 1830's. Such travel was far more common than he seems to believe. 
This reviewer, for instance, has family letters describing much the same trip as 
that of his Susan Pettigrew but starting in New Hampshire and ending farther 
west in Illinois. And this woman was responsible not only for herself but for two 
children under four years of age. 

It might have been better to omit the description of tobacco planting (p. 182) 
in the account of a Georgia town in 1807, for tobacco certainly was not a common 
or staple crop in that area, And the statement that there were no juries in New 
England is unfortunate. Charles M. Andrews, in The Colonial Period in American 
History (1, 460), gives full detail for the operation of the jury system in the period 
of Mr. Woodward's sketch. The statement that a McCormick reaper was pur- 
chased in 1836 in Ohio should be checked with W. T. Hutchinson's biography of 
Cyrus Hill McCormick, which states definitely that McCormick did not give 
public demonstrations of his machine for some years after it was patented, did not 
sell machines until 1840, and did not market it widely until after 1848. 

These errors and others of similar nature, are minor, however, and The Way 
Our People Lived deserves a wide reading as a popularization of a field no longer 
new to the scholar but still fresh and interesting to the layman. 


University of Minnesota Axicz Ferr TYLER 


PILLS, PETTICOATS, AND PLOWS: THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY 
STORE..By Thomas D. Clark. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1944. 
Pp. 359. $3.50.) 

During its heyday from 1865 to 1915, the country store was the key social and 
economic institution of the New South. Professor Clark has written its history in 
a highly readable, anecdotal style aimed at the general reader who would balk at 
statistical tables and dry analyses. 

As the title would suggest, the author has catalogued with loving care the 
fabulously varied wares of these rural emporia, and thus contributes a vivid descrip- 
tion of the buying habits of the Southern farmer. His statement of the role of 
the store, while clear, is more entertaining than definitive. However, he has as- 
sembled at the University of Kentucky a large collection of business records out 
of which further studies should grow. 

Politicians and critics of the Southern economy heaped copious abuse upon 
the storekeeper because “the merchant was the one tangible factor that could be 
spotted in the complex one-crop . . . system of Southern agriculture.” Professor 
Clark defends him as “only a part of an inefficient furnishing system rather than 
the system itself.” Yet because he was the focal point in the system and kept full 
records, through him the economy can be most accurately analyzed. 

With the introduction of tenancy immediately after the Civil War,' stores 
sprang up all over the South. Through them Northern wholesalers funneled goods 
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to impoverished whites and freedmen. These, with boundless optimism and no 
money, signed crop liens and thus enmeshed themselves in the vicious credit 
system. The Negro soon “was back in slavery, not to a plantation-master, but to 
a conscienceless counter book”-—and the white farmer shared the chains, for the 
counter book knew no white supremacy. 

The merchant carried about 90 per cent of his business upon credit and 
normally marked up his shoddy, inferior goods approximately 100 per cent. 
Flour wholesaled at $3.47 per barrel in 1894 and retailed for at least $7.00. The 
customer paid a markup of 25 per cent or more for credit, 10 to 50 per cent for 
profit, and though most loans ran but seven or eight months, a flat 1244 per cent 
interest. The storekeeper made similar high profits through selling fertilizer and 
supplying cash for lodge dues, doctor’s bills, and mail orders. A Georgia editor 
in 1882 “estimated that a farmer borrowing and paying back $800 for each crop 
would within a five-year period pay out $2800 in interest.” 

The storekeeper kept his debtors growing cotton for cash while he sold them 
immense quantities of salt pork and corn from the Middle West. He influenced 
local politics (suffering but little from Populist attacks) and was usually a power 
in church and school affairs. All too often he foreclosed or settled out of court, 
and became an owner of sizable acreage. Occasionally he became wealthy, but he 
himself paid large interest rates to wholesalers, and took large risks upon the 
cotton crop. 

Despite its vicious inefficiency, the country store was a fascinating conglo- 
merate of sights and smells. Professor Clark regretfully records its decline with 
the advent of boll weevils, automobiles and paved highways, and low-priced 
chain stores, 


University of Maryland Frank FREIDEL 


FROM WILDERNESS TO EMPIRE: A HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, 1542- 
1900. By Robert Glass Cleland. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. xii, 
388, xiv. $4.00.) 


Dr. Cleland has devoted his life largely to a study of his native state, California, 
and his attachment to it is obvious throughout his work. He has made some 
substantial contributions to California history in the American period, and we 
may assume that what he does will be well done. This volume is, in a way, a 
summary of his studies. 

One of the excellent qualities of the volume is to be found in the clarity of his 
description of expeditions. In this particular I think he has surpassed most writers 
of California history. The minute and interesting incidents of the camping parties 
or of the routes over which many of the expeditions passed are vividly portrayed. 
One reads the details of the Anza expedition with a real sense of the hardships end 
dangers which members of the party experienced, but the main objective, the 
founding of the mission and presidio of San Francisco, is very lightly treated. 
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The chapter on “Gold” presents the darker side of the overland expeditions to 
the gold fields, and great attention is paid—frequently through well-selected pas- 
sages from earlier works—to individual expeditions and to the sufferings experi- 
enced by the adventurers. In this chapter the author deals also with the effect of 
increased immigration on cities and towns throughout the state. He gives some 
attention also to mining methods as worked out in the mining fields, but fails to 
refer to the far-reaching importance, in many instances, of the rules and regula- 
tions made by these miners to future state and Federal mining laws. 

The purpose of chapter 18, “The End of Isolation”-—a particularly pertinent 
title—is to show the significance and importance of the development of transporta- 
tion in California’s history. 

One of the disappointing things about the work is the tendency of the author 
to quote too frequently from his former associates. A very large part of his chapter 
on “Spanish Exploration and Discovery” is taken from Chapman’s A History of 
California: The Spanish Period, which was published as part of a two volume work 
on California by Chapman and Cleland about twenty-five years ago. He errs also 
in quoting too frequently from his own writings. Another disappointment is to 
be found in his tendency to ignore outstanding incidents and to overemphasize 
incidents of minor importance. For example, he gives practically nothing on the 
settlement of San Francisco, and the name of San Francisco de Asis does not 
appear in the index. 

- While Dr. Cleland’s work on California measures up to his usual scholarly 
attainments and attractive style, he has added nothing to his reputation as a 
student of California history. And for a judicious and scholarly selection of ma- 
terial that goes to make up a well-rounded history of California, for a proper 
distribution and arrangement of such material, and for the style in which the 
author presents it, the general reader along with the scholar will continue to 
regard John Caughey’s History of California as the outstanding recent work in 


the field. 


Mills College CARDINAL GoopWwIN 


GOLD RUSH: THE JOURNALS, DRAWINGS, AND OTHER PAPERS OF 
J. GOLDSBOROUGH BRUFF, CAPTAIN, WASHINGTON CITY AND 
CALIFORNIA MINING ASSOCIATION, APRIL 2, 1849-JULY 20, 1851. 
Edited by Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines. With a Foreword by F. W.. 
Hodge. Volume I, WASHINGTON CITY TO BRUFF’S CAMP. Volume II, 
BRUFF’S CAMP TO WASHINGTON CITY. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. Ixxxvili, 630; viii, 633-1404. $15.00 a set.) 


PREPARING the “journals, drawings and other papers” of J. Goldsborough Bruff 
for publication began as'a labor of love on the part of the co-editors and developed 
into a monumental piece of historical research. Before J. G. Bruff left his position, 
in the year 1849, to captain a well-organized company of gold-seekers across the 
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continent to California, he had been draftsman to the United States Bureau of 
Topographical Engineers. Both his training and his position of authority in the . 
emigrant company qualified him to keep a particularly accurate and valuable 
journal of its daily progress. Sick or well, nourished or hungry, he recorded faith- 
fully the minutiae of trail travel and camp life, richly illustrating his account 
with sketches, fully intending to arrange them for publication when his trek 
should be over. In this project he did not succeed. Now, after almost a century, 
Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines have fulfilled his wish; and, although it is 
the historical researcher and field-worker who, at this late date, reap the benefits 
of his work, it is in a great measure a justification of his efforts. 

Captain Bruff’s company, entitled sonorously “The Washington City and 
California Gold Mining Association,” moved west along the south bank of the 
Platte in an entirely ordinary manner. There were of course some set-backs—acci- 
dents, illness, quarrels, anxiety, and exertion almost beyond endurance; but to 
balance the scales were their good healthy appetites, interest in the strange scenery, 
and excitement over their great adventure. It was a normal crossing of the plains, 
under leadership better than average, except that for various reasons they lost time. 
Half of September had passed before they found themselves on the great bend of 
the Humboldt River. The Sierra Nevada Range lay ahead and, from its foot, a 
desert stretched to meet them. There were three main routes which they might 
take and Captain Bruff decided fas had about half of the forty-niners) to take 
the misnamed Lassen’s “Cut-off” that turned to the right and circled far to the 
north of the others. It was a grave mistake. Before they could negotiate its longer 
mileage the rains started. The endless cavalcade of wagons churned the trail into 
a sea of mud in which, at the worst spots, animals sank from sight and died. 
Possessions were cached or discarded and the suffering gold-seekers left their 
wagons and packed into the Sacramento Valley with whatever animals remained 
to them. It is here that Bruff’s diary becomes practically unique for, in-order to 
avoid wholesale abandonment of the precious instruments of his profession, he 
constructed a flimsy shelter and remained beside the trail during the winter. Ill, 
racked with pain, harassed by wolves and grizzlies which he was too weak to risk 
shooting although starved to the point of eating flesh from the long-dead oxen, 
he never lost his interest in the sorry pageant that passed his snow-covered tent. 
He watched and wrote down details for posterity which the exhausted emigrants 
plodding toward the valley never noted for themselves, At length actual starvation 
forced him to attempt the remainder of the journey to Lassen’s Rancho, where, by 
dint of exertions far beyond his strength, he arrived and eventually recovered some 
measure of good health. 

His activities then comprised the surveying of old Benton City at the request 
of Peter Lassen and an unsuccessful prospecting trip with that picturesque in- 
dividual, whom he frequently designates as “Old Pete.” A sojourn in Sacramento 
City, recently recovered from the cholera epidemic of 1850, some further wander- 
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ings in California, and a return to his eastern home across the Isthmus of Panama 
add to the value of his notes, The co-editors have added several appendixes of 
varying values, outstanding among which is Bruff’s map of Lassen’s Cut-off— 
probably the first one ever drawn. All-in-all their compilation of the Bruff journals 
and papers is perhaps the most significant gold-rush diary with pertinent data now 
known to historians. . 

Too much cannot be said of the tireless research accomplished by the co-editors. 
Tt was not all desk work. They traveled many miles in Bruff’s footsteps, as this 
reviewer knows from having met them in Lassen County several years ago. A 
careful perusal of their voluminous critical notes will give the reader several 
interesting lines of study not readily found elsewhere; one being information on 
the organized, sometimes uniformed and almost military companies of gold- 
seekers that left the east coast so hopefully California-bound. The editors have 
patiently consulted the files of early publications for notices of their departure 
and keep the reader oriented as Bruff mentions them casually in his daily notations, 

The bibliography, although embracing surprisingly few manuscripts, is com- 
prised of solid, reliable material including many excerpts from newspapers of the 
day. The index is long and adequate. If one were searching for truthful adverse 
criticism of this compilation it could only be said that the two volumes are too 
heavy for comfort and that Gold Rush is definitely not a book for the general 
reading public. To which answer might readily be made that it was intended only 
for the use and for the pleasure of history lovers to whom each added page is a joy. 

Gold Rush is a real contribution to our knowledge of the forty-niners—a 
work of distinction. 


Alameda, California IRENE D. PADEN 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN OREGON. By Henry 
Villard. Edited by Oswald Garrison Villard. [University of Oregon Mono- 
graphs, Studies in History, No. 1.] (Eugene: University of Oregon, printed at 
the University Press. 1944. Pp. v, 99. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00.) 


Henry Villard keenly appreciated the historical significance of the railroad 
controversies in which he had taken part. To make sure that justice was done him, 
he undertook on two occasions to present his side in these controversies, the first 
of which was his Memoirs in two volumes and the second is the document under 
review. This document—originally published in the Portland Oregonian in 1926— 
offers in greater detail than do the Memoirs some aspects of the history of trans- 
portation in Oregon to 1883, as Villard saw them. The men who preceded him 
as railroad promoters in Oregon are pictured as coarse, repulsive, treacherous, 
“insinuating swindler[s],” “arbitrary and brutal master[s],” who made reckless 
and “corrupt use of money.” Ben Holladay is the principal villain who misrepre- 
sented facts in selling bonds, bribed legislators, broke his plighted word, swindled 
and nearly wrecked the companies he controlled. 
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Villard was employed by German bondholders to protect their rash invest- 
ment in frontier railroads. By a series of maneuvers he ousted Holladay from 
a number of Cregon railroad and steamship companies, control of which Villard 
then centered in a holding company. Having acquired large property holdings in 
Portland, Villard championed the welfare of that community. Portland wanted 
direct eastern railroad connections to make it independent of the Southern Pacific 
and hoped to Lecome the outlet for the entire Pacific Northwest. These objectives 
could be accomplished by inducing the Northern Pacific to form a junction with 
Villard’s Oregon Railway and Navigation Company somewhere on the south 
bank of the Columbia. This became an obsession with Villard, who was not 
troubled that Congress had stipulated that the Northern Pacific was to build to 
Puget Sound with a branch to Portland. If the Northern Pacific could be induced 
to give up plans to build over the Cascades to the Sound and down the Columbia 
to Portland, then, lacking a western terminus, it would have to join hands with 
and be at the mercy of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. Moncpoly 
was Villard’s goal as it was that of Gould and Huntington. 

Villard had already experimented in “bulling” or “bearing” the stock market 
by declaring unearned dividends, issuing rumors, or attacking the land grants 
and credit of rival roads, but now he undertook a greater scheme: secretly to gain 
control of the Northern Pacific which he found to be subservient to Puget Sound 
interests and stubbornly opposed to his plans. for it. The “blind pool” was the 
device by which he secured the desired control and through it domination of 
the transportation network of the Northwest. However, the turn of events was 
to strip Villard of power and place his companies either in bankruptcy or in the 
hands of unfriendly interests. 

Villard’s account is both enlightening and disappointing. Characteristic traits 
of the robber baron are shown: pride, contempt of public interest, hatred of one’s 
foes, dislike of competition, joy at disasters sustained by rivals, and arrogance in 
denunciation of grangers as “selfish schemers and demagogues.” The man of whom 
it was said by a Wall Street contemporary, “as a stock-waterer he had, probably, 
no superior,” throws little light on the financial manipulation by which he rose 
in a comparatively brief time from a man of no railroad connections to one con- 
trolling a great railroad system. 

Cornell University Pau W. GATES 


DOMINION OF THE NORTH: A HISTORY OF CANADA. By Donald 
Grant Creighton. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1944. Pp. vii, 535. 
$3.50.) 

Prorgssor Creighton of the University of Toronto is the first to admit that his 
general history of Canada could not have been written a quarter century ago. In 
what he calls “the Mackenzie King era” the number and variety of monographs 
and biographies to appear as listed in his select bibliography reflect the increasing 
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maturity of Canadian scholarship and its greater breadth of interest. As might 
be expected from the author of “The Commercial Empire of the Saint Lawrence,” * 
Mr. Creighton has stressed the economic factors in the evolution of Canada and 
avoided as much as possible “drum and trumpet history.” Far more will be learned 
in these pages about the role of such staples as codfish, furs, timber, and wheat in 
Canadian history than about the character and achievements of such figures as 
Laval, La Salle, Carleton, and Howe. When the author chooses to do so he can 
‘make an historical personage come to life as in his brilliant portrait of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. 

Sometimes the stress on group conflicts based upon differences in economic 
outlook as applied to Lower Canada exposes the author to the risk of under- 
estimating individual achievements and judgments. Thus Lord Durham’s blunt 
condemnation of French Canadian civilization, dismissed in two sentences, left a 
deep impress upon the feelings of a proud people which is not appraised. It is no 
accident that Durham’s statue does not adorn the lawns of Parliament Hill in 
Ottawa while Baldwin and Lafontaine are placed side by side in a fine piece of 
statuary. I am a little surprised at the brevity of the reference to the appearance of 
an Assembly in Nova Scotia, the absence of any comment upon the Rush-Bagot 
agreement except to refer to its threatened disappearance in the American Civil 
War, the praise given to William Lyon Mackenzie as a political theorist, and the 
lack of comment upon the influence of Alexander Hamilton upon the Fathers 
of Confederation, which Professor W. B. Munro appraised fifteen years ago. But 
these are minor flaws in a suggestive interpretation well planned and executed in 
a style all too rare in historiography. It should hold its place for many years to 
come as the best single volume history of Canada. 


University of British Columbia F. H. Sowarp 


SIR FRANCIS HINCKS: A STUDY OF CANADIAN POLITICS, RAIL- 
WAYS, AND FINANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ronald 
Szewart Longley, Alumni Professor of History, Acadia University. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1943. Pp. vi, 480. $3.00.) 


Proressor Longley’s volume is, as its title sets forth, much more than a mere 
record of the career of Sir Fraricis Hincks. Its 450 closely packed pages form a 
study of Canadian politics, railways, and finance during the two periods, 1830-55 
and 1869-74, when Hincks was a part of the Canadian political scene. The inter- 
vening years are those during which he was governor, first of Barbados and the 
Windward Islands and later of British Guiana. This work has been awaited with 
interest in Canada since heretofore we have been dependent upon the volume of 
_ reminiscences which Hincks completed in 1884 and the composite study of 
Baldwin, Lafontaine, and Hincks by the late Stephen Leacock, which formed one 
of the volumes in the Makers of Canada series (Toronto, 1910). As Professor 
Longley points out, the reminiscences were written too late in life to become a 
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complete account of his career and do not provide a logical sequence in the de- 
scription of events in which he had a prominent part. 

Hincks has always been a baffling figure to the student of Canadian history, 
and at the end of his study Professor Longley admits that he is still a somewhat 
baffling figure. An ability to compromise marked his whole political life, and 
some of his turns were so sharp and sudden that they not only puzzled his con- 
temporaries but are not entirely explainable today: 


To his personal friends and supporters he was a man of ability and common 
sense who had the courage to translate into action what his intellect told him to 
do. His enemies, on the other hand, were convinced that he was a nineteenth 
century “Vicar of Bray” who compromised his integrity for political preferment 
and financial gain. It is impossible to substantiate fully either of these opinions. 


Professor Longley concludes that Hincks made his best contribution before 
1851 and that after that date he was “too often a combination of shrewd politician 
and efficient administrator.” This earlier period, the era of the struggle for re- 
sponsible government, has been thought of chiefly in terms-of its two great 
protagonists, Robert Baldwin and Louis Lafontaine, but Hincks’s place is greatly 
enhanced by the part that he is shown to have played not only as “the first liaison 
officer between the Baldwin Reformers and the Lower Canadian French” but 
as a shrewd pclitical organizer and framer of party policies all through the 
1840’s. He was not a rigid constitutionalist and not afraid of radicalism so that 
when, around 1850, Baldwin and Lafontaine believed that they could go no further 
Hincks, quite undaunted, was still ready to set his hand to the plow and break 
new furrows. 

His connection with the affairs of the Grand Trunk Railway and with 
negotiations for reciprocity are the highlights of his years after 1851 as prime 
minister but, on the other hand, he was unable to solve the difficult problems of 
secularization of the clergy reserves and abolition of seignorial tenure in Quebec. 
Of his second appearance on the scene, after his terms as a colonial governor, it 
zan only be said that it was unfortunate for his record. Though he gave note- 
worthy service as minister of finance in establishing the Dominion currency and 
providing for a sound banking system, as well as in shaping tariff policy, he was 
really out of touch with Canadian dévelopment, and when he retired from public 
life in 1874 his usefulness was clearly at an end. 

Professor Longley has done a thoroughly workmanlike job. His bibliography 
shows that he has gone through extensive manuscript sources not only in Canada 
>ut in England. His chapters on Hincks as a colonial governor have special value 
as showing the difficulties of administration in a time when British colonial 
policies were changing. If there is a criticism to be made of the work it is that 
Hincks is still elusive. Perhaps that is inevitable. Two portraits give us some idea 
of his appearance and once he is described as “physically unimpressive.” More of 
the personal, if it could have been found, might have made Francis Hincks the 
man a more living figure. He lived in a time of fascinating personalities in 
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Canadian public life—Baldwin, Lafontaine, Macdonald, Cartier. Was there not 
something in this Irish-born figure other than the coldly efficient public financier 
and political strategist? But apart from this minor point Professor Longley has 
produced a work that greatly expands our knowledge of Canadian political his- 
tory and that will be read with profit by all interested in Canadian history in 
general. - 


University of Western Ontario FreD LANDON 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1875-1911. By Charles Callan Tansill, 
Professor of American Diplomatic History, Fordham University. [The Rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 507. $3.50.) 


Tars is the twenty-fourth volume that has appeared in the Canadian-American 
Relations Series prepared under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Most of its predecessors are specialized studies of particular 
aspects of these relations. A few deal with particular periods, to present the his- 
torical evolution, and this is the sequel to the late Professor Shippee's scholarly 
Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874, which was published in 1939. The 
meticulous scholarship of this sequel is even more impressive. In addition to 
working over the voluminous printed sources, Professor Tansill has plowed 
through a tremendous amount of manuscript material in the collections of the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives in Washington, and the Public 
Archives in Ottawa. His pages are bristling with fresh quotations from the un- 
published correspondence of the time; and it is interesting to observe that previous 
studies in this field have been pretty sound, because these quotations serve rather 
to amplify than to modify our knowledge of the subject. 

The organization of the vast mass of material gathered for this volume posed 
a nice question. Should it be presented topically, or chronologically, or by a com- 
promise between these two principles? There are obvious advantages in the 
solution adopted: the division of the book into four almost equal parts, each de- 
voted to one big topic which is carried from the beginning to the end of the 
period with only slight references to the other topics. In order of treatment they 
are the North Atlantic fisheries, the Alaska boundary, the fur-seal fisheries, and 
reciprocity—three nasty disputes and a movement to effect a closer economic 
integration of the two neighbors. Thus what we really have is four parallel 
monographs paged consecutively and bound together. 

This arrangement is not neat in that it entails tedious repetitions. For ex- 
ample, the Joint High Commission of 1898 is introduced in each of the four * 
quarters of the book and there is a triple enumeration of its personnel. On the 
other hand the arrangement is too neat to give a proper understanding of each 
of the questions discussed, for they were intimately interwoven; too neat to be 
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comprehensive, for it has excluded other questions of the day that affected 
Canadian-American relations; and too neat to leave any intelligent impression of 
the evolution of the whole subject in accordance with the plan of the series. One 
of the omissions is astonishing in a work of this title. There is not even an al- 
lusion to one of the most remarkable developments in the relations between the 
United States and Canada, beginning with the appointment of the International 
Waterways Commission in 1905 and culminating in the Boundary Waterways 
Treaty of 1909, which laid down a new code of international law and established 
the International Joint Commission to administer this code and to investigate 
other questions involving international entanglements across the long common 
boundary. 

Many readers will criticize this book for reflecting too narrow a conception 
of diplomatic history. Who said what to whom, cited verbatim, fills too much of 
the space, crowding out the larger view of what was taking place. Another 
criticism that will be leveled against it is that it is too exclusively American in 
outlook. It is written largely from the standpoint of an American at the time of 
the disputes that are here reviewed. There is little attempt to shift from Wash- 
ington to Ottawa and to London to look at the various problems with Canadian 
and British eyes. If a Canadian university professor wrote a book in which he 
treated this subject from the corresponding Canadian standpoint it would be 
highly unpleasant reading in this country. The late Sir Arthur Doughty scouted 
the wisdom of producing this series when he heard it was projected. Grubbing 
up old quarrels, he said, would produce more bad feeling than good uncer- 
standing; but this is the only volume in the series that would support his con- 

tention. 


University of Minnesota A. L. Burr 


S. O. LEVINSON AND THE PACT OF PARIS: A STUDY IN THE TECH- 
NIQUES OF INFLUENCE. By John E. Stoner, Department of Government, 
Indiana University. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xvi, 368. $4.00.) 


Tuts book is an attempt to combine a biography of S. O. Levinson, champion 
of the outlawry of war, and a monograph upon the genesis of the Pact of Paris. 
In the opinion of the reviewer it is a success as a biography but falls short as a 
monograph. 

The author begins one of his chapters, “There were two kinds of peace advo- 
cates in America in the 1920’s; theré were those who wanted peace but were not 
particular what road they took to reach it; and there were those who wanted 
- peace but would consent to approach it only by a road of their own choosing” 
(p. 138). S. O. Levinson was a perfect example of the latter type. Conceiving the 
idea that all previous efforts to rid the world of war had failed because all of them 
had recognized war as an “institution,” he proposed to solve the problem by 
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“outlawing” war. Believing that outlawry must become the starting point of all 
effective effort for permanent peace, he devoted nearly all of his time for ten . 
years and large sums of his own money to enlist the support of all possible in- 
fluences, personal or instituticnal, which might contribute to the success of his 
endeavor. His activity was prodigious. He enlisted the support of many persons 
who wielded either power or influence, most notably Senator Borah, at the time 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, ; 

In the signing of the Pact of Paris Levinson believed that he saw the triumph 
of his idea. The story of his tremendous effort culminating in the promulgation 
of that famous document is told in a fashion to hold the attention of the reader 
and probably in most instances to evoke strong admiration for the man who put 
forth such a valiant effort in behalf of humanity. In doing this the author, per- 
haps without intention, has depicted his central figure as a hero, but without 
concealing his shortcomings—his inconsistencies, his frequent unfairness to 
others who were laboring for peace by other methods, his occasional use of unfair 
tactics, and his co-operation with men who were pursuing merely selfish party or 
personal ends. 

As an account of how the Pact of Paris came into existence the chief defect 
is the omission or the failure to deal satisfactorily with several important aspects 
of the subject. Why did Kellogg delay six months before replying to the Briand 
proposal of June 20, 1927? That important question is begged by saying that it 
is “beyond the province of this investigation” (p. 265). What were the respective 
parts of Mr. Levinson and of Professor Shotwell in bringing about the Briand 
proposal? The handling of that much discussed matter fails to provide a satis- 
factory answer because it is treated only in an incidental manner and the evidence 
relied upon in support of the author’s conclusion “that Levinson’s was the in- 
fluence to which the proposal was due” (p. 231) is of dubious value. On the 
most decisive point it consis:s mainly of oral testimony considerably after the 
event on the part of men whose reccllection was likely to have been affected by 
the lapse of time and their personal interest. The attempt to reconstruct a missing 
memorandum which Levinson is said to have handed to an official at the Quai 
d’Orsay is of doubtful validity (pp. 221-231). 

The book is based principally upon the papers of S. O, Levinson, now in the 
library of the University oí Chicago. That voluminous collection has been 
thoroughly explored. The author also had the benefit of personal consultation 
with Mr. Levinson during the late years of his life. Portions of the book appear 
to have been submitted to him. The documentation is elaborate and in the main 
conforms to the most exacting standards. Occasionally, however, the author fails 
to indicate the evidence upon which he relies for important statements. 

It is doubtless desirable that books dealing with important features of recent 
history should appear as promptly as possible after the event. Is there not danger, 
however, that an endeavor to meet this demand may result in premature publica- 
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tion? In this instance might the author's account not have been somewhat dif- 
ferent if he had waited until he could consult the Borah, Coolidge, and Kellogg 
papers already on deposit in places where they will soon be made accessible to 
qualified investigators? 


Dartmouth College . Frank Matoy ANDERSON 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT: A BIOGRAPHY. By Abraham Flexner. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 211. $2.75.) 


Sponsorep by the Carnegie Corporation Dr. Abraham Flexner has rendered 
an important service in presenting this readable and informative biography of one 
of the eminent men of our time. 

- Henry Smith Pritchett was born in 1857 on a seen remote farm in the 
Missouri River valley and as a child was surrounded by the smoldering animosi- 
ties of the Civil War in a border state. He died in the summer of 1939 at Santa 
Barbara, California, after a distinguished and unusual career. 

To the present generation he was known almost exclusively as the president 


of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, whose early his- ; 2 


tory was something less than happy. Prior to assuming that task, however, he 
had been assistant astronomer in the Naval Observatory under Asaph Hall, profes- 
sor of mathematics and astronomy in Washington University, St. Louis, head of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In each of these positions he had acquitted himself with high 
distinction. i 

In 1890 Andrew Carnegie was made a trustee of Cornell University and for 
the first time became aware of the distressingly low salaries paid to college teachers 
with the result that few of them were able to lay by any means adequate to 
provide for them in their old age, and with the secondary consequence that, having 
humane instincts but no pension systems, almost all colleges carried on their rolls 
many men who had long ceased to be effective teachers. 

Mr. Carnegie thought to remedy this situation, as far as concerned the retire- 
ment problem, by establishing a pension system for which he made a capital 
gift of ten million dollars. From the plan he excluded denominational and state 
supported institutions on the ground that they had constituencies to which they 
could look for aid. 

The actuarial basis of the project was tragically defective, for there were no 
adequate data on which to proceed and the funds available to operate it proved 
utterly insufficient. Odd as it may seem, it was not easy to determine just what 
` constituted a college, nor whether it were or were not denominational. Pressure 
to admit state institutions became intense, the retiring allowances were steadily 
reduced from $4,000 annually to $1,500 or less. All kinds of bad faith were 
charged against the trustees of the fund and altogether it was a forlorn experience. 
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Meantime out of the generous motives which had inspired the whole scheme 
came the valuable Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, a new sense of 
institutional obligation to establish sound systems for teachers’ retiring allowances, 
with not a few voluntary co-operative plans in which trustees and faculty shared, 
to say nothing of a better general understanding by the public of the nature of 
the whole problem. 

From the first Dr. Pritchett was concerned for many educational interests 
other than pensions, and he began a series of brilliant reports and survey studies, 
some prepared by himself, others by experts he called in, which exercised a deep 
and wholesome influence on American education. Indeed, some of them, like 
the Flexner report on medical schools, were epoch-making. 

The biographer has not only succeeded in giving an excellent picture of the 
sheer accomplishments of Dr. Pritchett, but he has also brought out much of the 
‘personal charm of the man and has made clear his prodigious industry and the 
fine integrity of his mind and character, qualities which endeared him even to 
those who disagreed with him. 


New York City James R. ANGELL 
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General History 


NOBEL—PRIZE DONOR: INVENTOR OF DYNAMITE, ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
By Michael Evlanoff. (Philadelphia, Blakiston, distributed by Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, 1943, pp. 190, $2.50.) This book seeks to do at least two things. 
First, as one would expect, it aims to tell the essential facts of Alfred Nobel's 
life and to describe the Nobel Prizes. Second, it deals almost as fully with the 
Nobel family, particularly with Alfred’s nephew, Emmanuel Nobel. The author 
knew Emmanuel well and valued his friendship very highly; at times in fact it 
seems as if the real purpose of this book is to pay a tribute to the memory of the 
nephew. As for Alfred himself the facts of his life and his scientific contributions, 
drawn from the familiar literature about him, are adequately assembled with few 
efforts to suggest any fresh interpretations. More care could have been applied to the 
preparation of the volume. The proofreading has sometimes been haphazard, especially 
in the matter of proper names. The arrangement of the material is confusing and 
there is no index. What tries the reader’s patience is the discursive character of the 
volume. Repeatedly the author leaves his main narrative to wander into bypaths, very 
often, it would seem, for no other reason than that he has an opportunity to elaborate 
on something he has seen or read that has interested him. At times these digressions 
are unwarranted, the tone sophomoric. The author describes at some length two 
widely different milieux with which Alfred Nobel or his family came in contact at 
one time or other. One is the salon of Madame Adam in Paris, the other, certain 
scenes characteristic of late nineteenth century life in the mountains of the Cauca- 
sus (fully a dozen pages are devoted to the stay of the Von Suttners near the Princess 
Dadiani). Quite possibly the author has known one or both of these milieux at first 
hand; in any event his portrayal of them has a certain freshness and gives to the vol- 
ume most of what merit it possesses. Oscar J. FALNES 


EDWARD TYSON, M.D., F.R.S., 1650-1708, AND THE RISE OF HUMAN AND 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY IN ENGLAND: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE, By M. F. Ashley Montagu, Associate Professor of Anatomy, Hahnemann 
Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia. With a Foreword by George Sarton. 
[Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume XX.] (Philadelphia, 
American Philosophical Society, 1943, pp. xxix, 488, £5.00.) At long last scholars have 
begun to survey the seventeenth century in its appropriate perspective, particularly 
with regard to its backgrounds in science, Harvey in 1628 had introduced the experi- 
mental method in the biological and medical sciences, and a few years earlier the 
physical sciences had received a similar stimulus from Galileo and his followers. The 
rich fruition of the new approach to the sciences came in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, and it affected thought in all spheres of human endeavor. Ed- 
ward Tyson was born precisely at the middle ‘of the century, and he has been ap- 
propriately characterized as a pioneer of those detailed studies of animal forms which, 
two centuries later, led to that view of the organic world summarized by the word 
“evolution.” He may justly be designated as the father of comparative anatomy—of 
the thoughtful approach to animal biology which placed each form side by side with 
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those of close structural resemblance. The concept was new and the approach challeng- - 
ing. He insisted that the various types of living creatures could only be described and 
classified if their internal structure were made known and compared with others 
having similar morphological organization. The term “species” came to be used in 
Tyson's time to designate animals having definite external form and characteristic 
internal structure; but the animal kingdom as such had not yet been classified, except 
in the rough categories used a hundred years earlier by the Englishman Henry 
Wotton and by naturalists such as Conrad Gesner. In a very real sense, Tyson paved 
the way for Linnaeus, and it is perhaps significant that Tyson died a year after 
Linnaeus was born. Professor Ashley Montagu is thoroughly familiar with primate 
literature, and he is also a physical anthropologist. With his flare for historical in- 
vestigation he thus possesses unusual equipment for the handling of his subject. As 
a biographer he belongs to the school that insists upon placing the man in full 
relation with his “times”; and one accordingly finds almost more about Tyson's con- 
temporaries than about Tyson himself. But the story is well, if somewhat diffusely 
told; it is extensively, although not always accurately documented, and it has con- 
siderable virtue as first-rate bibliography and—for a biography—an unusually com- 
plete index. The book is well printed and the Philosophical Society deserves credit 
for having sponsored a book of this unusual character in these times, 
Joun F. FULTON 


WITCHCRAFT. By Charles Williams. (Forest Hills, Transatlantic Arts, 1944, pp. 316, 
$4.50.) “A history of witchcraft in Christendom, beginning with the first century A.D.. 
and ending with the trials and persecutions of witches, up to the eighteenth century.” 
This is a reprint of a work published in 1941 by Faber and Faber of London. 


THE AGE OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. By John Ernest Neale. (Forest Hills, 
Transatlantic Arts, 1944, pp. 111, $2.00.) “Lectures on the religious and political 
background of the second half of the sixteenth century, the Massacre of St, Bartho- 
lomew and the close of the religious wars.” 


INTER-AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE. Proceedings of the Inter- 
American Conference on Intellectual Interchange, June 16 and 17, 1943, sponsored 
by the Institute of Latin American Studies of the University of Texas. (Austin, In- 
stitute of Latin American Studies of the University of Texas, 1943, pp. 1x, 188, and 
illustrations.) The University of Texas is well situated to sponsor an Inter-American 
Conference of the type noted above. Its faculty provides a permanent nucleus for an 
institute devoted to general Latin-American studies. On occasions of this sort, the 
third of its kind, it invites other educational institutions and cultural groups on 
both sides of the border to participate in its discussions and to meet its distinguished 
guests from abroad. Thus its sessions, aided by a subsidy from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, permit personal interchange of views which its 
publications render more generally available. The papers of the present volume reveal 
a twofold character. Such veteran North Americans as Inman, Leavitt, and Whitaker, 
ably furthered by such liaison associates as the Chilean-Californian, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, and the Mexican-Texan, Carlos Castafieda, discuss the background of inter- 
American cultural effort and its present needs and problems, material and spiritual. 
The substantial offerings of this group are accompanied by the discussion of Donald 
Coney, librarian of the University of Texas, on books as materials for intellectual ex- 
change, and the bilingual colloquy of Professor Arnáiz y Freg of the National Uni- 
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versity of Mexico, who is a Guggenheim fellow of the past year, on the teaching of 
history in Mexico. Useful contributions to cultural understanding are the papers of 
Professor Risieri Frondizi of the University of Tucumán, Argentina, on “Tendencies 
in Contemporary Latin American Philosophy”; of Jefferson Rea Spell of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on “Mexican Society of the Twentieth Century as Portrayed by 
Mariano Azuela”; and of Professor Ezequiel Ordoñez of the National University of 
Mexico on “The New Volcano of Paricutin,” a paper based on personal observations 
and accompanied by photographs. Other photographs also illustrate the important 
section on “Fine Arts in the Americas,” to which Hugo Leipziger of the University 
of Texas, Robert C. Smith of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, and 
Manuel Toussaint of the National University of Mexico contribute, respectively, studies 
on “Architecture in the Americas,” “Evolution in Latin American Art,’ and “A De 
fense of Baroque Art in the Americas.” Professor Frondizi closes this varied but 
useful series with an illuminating sketch of “Old and New Argentine Universities.” 
Isaac J, Cox 


JEWISH PIONEERS AND PATRIOTS. By Lee M. Friedman. With a Preface by A. S. 
W. Rosenbach. (New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. xvii, 430, $2.50.) For many 
years Lee Friedman, a prominent Boston lawyer, has been building a library of 
manuscripts, pamphlets, and books pertaining to the history of the Jews. Today 
he owns the finest collection of Judaica in this country. From its rich resources, sup- 
plemented here and there by other material, he has compiled this interesting, and at 
times exciting, record of American Jewish pioneers. His objective has been ‘a sur- 
prisingly modest one. He has not tried, despite the statement of his publisher, “to 
show what America has done for the Jew and what tke Jew has done for America.” 
His book is episodic and anecdotal, rather than comprehensive and systematic. Parts 
of it are disappointing. For example, one chapter asks: “Was Christopher Columbus 
a Jew?” but the answer here given does not advance the arguments on either side of 
that perennial, and probably unimportant, controversy. Furthermore, the discussion 
of “The Presidents and Some Jewish Problems” adds little to our understanding of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt, or of the policies which they 
advocated while in office. In fact, the treatment of the difficulties arising from the 
variant interpretations of the Russo-American treaty of 1832 is far from adequate. 
Nevertheless there is much in Mr. Friedman’s volume which commands attention. 
Especially valuable are the significant social data set forth in his delineation of little 
known Jewish pioneers: Asser Levy Van Swellem, resourceful adventurer who be- 
came a substantial property holder in New Netherlands and later a protagonist of 
Jewish rights in the province of New York; Asher Pollock, who left Newport’s water- 
front to endure the rigors of Valley Forge and serve to the close of the Revolutionary 
War; Benjamin Gomez, New York’s first Jewish bookseller; Abraham Touro, ship- 
builder and merchant of Medford whose philanthropy could not be confined within 
the borders of Massachusetts; Edward S. Salomon, veteran of the Civil War who 
was named by President Grant to be governor of Washington Territory; and Sam 
Dreben of El Paso, quixotic soldier of fortune whose life made men ashamed to 
speak of racial prejudice in his presence, Joun A. Krour 


AUSTRIAN AID TO AMERICAN CATHOLICS, 1830-1860. By Benjamin ]. Blied, 
Professor of European History and Languages, St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, 
Wisconsin. (Milwaukee, Benjamin Blied, 3600 S. Kinnickinnic, 1944, pp. 305, $2.50.) 
This doctoral dissertation presents a mass of details—some of them tiresome and un- 
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important—that set forth the missionary activity of the Leopoldine Society and of 
other organizations with similar objectives. The Leopoldine Society, which had its 
headquarters in Vienna, embarked on its ambitious crusade with the blessing of the 
pope in 1829. After 1860 the activity of the society declined and with the out- 
break of the first World War it ceased to exist. In the United States its missionaries 
had to contend with hostile propaganda broadcast by such Protestant leaders as 
Lyman Beecher and by professional nativists who joined Know-Nothing lodges and 
by refugees from abroad who found America a Utopia in contrast with an Austria 
under the domination of Metternich and his reactionary allies. The visits of Kossuth 
and Bedini and other events known to students of Know-Nothingism fanned the fury 
of citizens who prized the liberties of the most tolerant country in the world. The 
Leopoldine missionaries made no serious effort to minister to the Negro population; 
and scant success crowned their efforts to convert the American Indian. After 1840 
their leaders gradually abandoned hopes of converting any considerable number of 
Protestants and devoted themselves to work among members of their own houschold 
of faith. The influx of hordes of immigrants challenged the church to assist them in 
orienting themselves to the strange environment and to keep them loyal to the faith of 
their fathers. Although the author had to have the permission of his ecclesiastical supe- 
riors to publish his findings, he is chary of exaggerating the accomplishments of the 
Catholic missionaries and is conscious of the limitations of human instruments whether 
in the service of church or state. The brevity of the treatment of certain topics may 
mislead readers who lack the necessary background; but the author has accomplished 
his purpose of emphasizing the difficulties of the American mission field, including 
dissension between racial groups of the same faith. GEORGE M, STEPHENSON 


THE FOOD FRONT IN WORLD WAR I. By Maxcy Dickson. (Washington, Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. 194, $3.25.) 


EISENHOWER, MAN AND SOLDIER. By Francis Trevelyan Miller. (Philadelphia, 
John C. Winston, 1944, PP. 284, $2.00.) 


A GUIDE TO NAVAL STRATEGY, By Bernard Brodie. Fourth edition. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. xii, 314, $2.75.) Completely revised and re- 
written. (For review of first edition see Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII, 631.) 


WORLD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: EFFECTS ON ADVANCED INDUS 
TRIAL COUNTRIES. By Eugene Staley. Appendix to Chapter IV by Robert W. Tufts. 
[Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 36.] (Montreal, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1944, pp. v, 218, 12, $1.25, 5 shillings.) 
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Cant B. Boyex. Fundamental Steps in the Development of Numeration. Ibid. 

Linpen A. Manner. The New Hebrides Condominium. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 
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C. K. Wessrer. Peace-Making: Vienna, Paris, and To-day. Agenda, Mar. 

Cuartes McLean Anprews. On the Preservation of Historical Manuscripts. William and Mary 
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HiLarY Jenkinson. Reflections of an Archivist, Contemp. Rev., June. 

Lanpon C. Bez. The Fictional Element in History. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 


JosepH Karz. A Reply to J. Huizinga on the Form and Function of History. Jour. Hist. of Ideas, 
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Ancient History! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


SMALL OBJECTS FROM THE PNYX: I. By Gladys R. Davidson and Dorothy Burr 
Thompson. [Hesperia, Supplement VII] (Princeton, American School of Classical 
Studies, 1943, pp. 172, $5.00.) Since the earth “fill” on the Pnyx was brought in from 

` elsewhere, this volume contains, not relics of the Athenian assembly, but the whole 
jumble of objects which the earth of Athens contained. Two of the inscriptions (nos. 
1 and 17) are teasers, Among six dikasts’ name-plates, two appear to have lacked 
demotics, but the right ends are missing. Of 616 Greek coins, over 100 are issues of 
Athens proper, the rest are various, but 134 are from a certain issue of the Athenian 
cleruchy on Delos (166/7-88 ».c.), and another 134 (found in a hoard) are cddly 
the same. None from an ostracism is recognized among the grafhu, but I am not 
sure that all (e.g, no. 5 ?) should be excluded. No, 25 has numerals “45”: on no. 17 
can we not read an acrophonic “so” P—the numbers being serial numbers, or the 
value of (precious) contents? No. 26: note lunate sigmas, rare before 325 B.c. 
Bits of sculpture, unfinished, from a workshop; and a lovely fragment, no. 1. Hun- 
dreds of lamps found, 135 selected for publication; useful profiles are given on page 48, 
Loomweights were loomweights: Miss Davidson sweeps away all the other notions, 
and gives an account of the Greek loom and all that relates to it (pp. 65-94), which 
is the best thing on the subject. Seal impressions also receive notable treatment (pp. 
104-108), as does the Greek notion and word “pyramid” (a small cake, from which 
they named the Egyptian monuments, p. 109). Mrs. Thompson’s contribution is the 

_ long chapter on figurines: needless to say, it is like the preceding chapters in being 
both authoritative and lively, The excavator, Professor (now Lt.) Thompson, him- 
self wrote the descriptions. As it was bound to be, the whole is a handy job. Small 
finds, now that we have Olynthus (4m. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 824-25), Delos, and the 
Pnyx—all keenly studied—are coming into their own. STERLING Dow 


THE FIVE ATTIC TRIBES AFTER KLEISTHENES. By W. Kendrick Pritchett. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University, 1943, pp. 41.) In 1898, F. O. Bates produced a 
doctoral dissertation on The Five Post-Kleisthenian Tribes. The increment of new 
data since then has been considerable, and none of it is missing from these careful 
pages; the lists of demes are accompanied by full citations of the sources, by assign- 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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ments to trittyes, and (an innovation) by normal figures for representation in the 
boule, so as to indicate population. More than Bates, Dr. (now Capt.) Pritchett has 
gone on to discoveries of his own; text and notes are loaded with new and sound 
readings and interpretations. A hitherto unpublished prytany inscription from the 
Agora is used to show that Ptolemais was created in (or for) 224/3 3.c. This is the 
historical item of greatest immediate interest. Attalis and Hadrianis are well settled. 
As to Antigonis and Demetrias, the account is very close to being final; on them 
there will be a little to add, in a forthcoming study of representation in the boule, 
but for this too Pritchett provided the hint, when he pointed out (per litt., 1942) the 
possible connection between an inscription now in Copenhagen and an unpublished 
Agora list. It is safe to say that Pritchett’s work will be a standard place of reference 
henceforward, and that no third doctoral dissertation will ever be written on the 
honorific Athenian tribes. SreErLING Dow 


ROMAN TOWNS. By Ernest Nash. (New York, J. J. Augustin, 1944, pp. 201, $6.00.) 
“Photographs, by the author, with some plans of the excavated towns of Rome, Ostia, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Paestum, Pozzuoli, Tivoli, and Fiesole.” 


RUINED CITIES OF IRAQ. By Seton Lloyd. [Issued for the Iraq Government, Direc- 
torate-General of Antiquities.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1942, 1944, pp. 
78, $1.25.) A little guide book to the Tigris-Euphrates Valley in which a scholar has 
skilfully compressed the story of what archaeologists have discovered. 
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TEXTS AND STUDIES. Volume II, SAADIA ANNIVERSARY VOLUME. (New 
York, American Academy for Jewish Research, 1943, pp. 346.) The world of Jewish, 
Islamic, and even Christian scholasticism is to us generally and to an amazing degree 
more alien than the thought and emotion of Jewish or Greek antiquity, though the 
epoch in question is more than a thousand years nearer to us. The volume which the 
American Academy for Jewish Research published last year in commemoration of 
the thousandth anniversary of Saadia’s death avoids in an exemplary way the two 
pitfalls besetting the historian who writes of that period, the danger of modernizing 
medieval thinking and that of being dull. Professor Salo W. Baron contributes a de- 
lightful biography of the intellectual aristocrat Saadia—a vivid picture of his many 
spiritual and communal ambitions, his role in the exciting controversy concerning 
the Jewish calendar of that time, and other less well-known details of his life. Profes- 
sor Boaz Cohen provides forty-seven fragments of Saadia’s Arabic commentary on 
the Bible which have been hitherto unpublished and show how a certain kind of 
rational exegesis has remained comparatively stereotyped throughout the centuries. 
Professor Solomon Gandz offers discussions of quite a number of mathematical ques- 
tions in Saadia’s works, such as his interesting account of why at the time of resur- 
rection the earth will have space enough for all the pious of the generations past. 
Professor Harry A. Wolfson presents an especially acute, penetrating, and learned 
analysis of certain principal arguments for the creation of the world and the impos- 
sibility of an infinite series of causes, topics which cccupied Saadia’s mind—end the 
speculative thought of mankind for thousands of years. The late Professor Ismar 
Elbogen contributes a very valuable essay on Saadia’s most influential Jewish prayer- 
book, an essay successfully supplemented by Dr. Michael Higger’s comparisons be- 
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tween Palestinian liturgical rules and Saadia’s adoption of essentially Babylonian cus- 
toms. Professor Abraham S. Halkin's article on “the Samaritans and Saadia” and 
Professor Aaron Freimann's bibliography of Saadia appropriafely round out this es- 
pecially attractive publication. | Davin BAUMGARDY 


SENTENTIAE PETRI PICTAVIENSIS, I. By Philip S. Moore and Marthe Dulong. 
{Publications in Mediaeval Studies, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, 1943, pp. Ixii, 326.) It is very encouraging to find volumes of 
this sort being published at this time; the distinguished authors who have done their 
work so well and the University of Notre Dame, which sponsors it, are all to be 
thanked, No one has greater right than Father Moore to speak of Peter of Poitiers. By 
earlier studies he has already laid the foundations for the work at hand and for the 
volumes to follow, and those acquainted with the fine scholarship of Mlle Dulong 
understand how fortunate Father Moore is to have her collaboration in the prepara- 
tion of a worthy edition of this major work of an important twelfth century scholar. 
Peter belongs to that group of schoolmen who have been long admired but not al- 
ways perfectly understood and who, when carefully studied, are discovered to have 
had far more originality and intellectual acumen than they had been accredited with. 
Peter’s paramount interest in his Sententiae was to deal with disputable questions in 
dialectical and systematic fashion. “His Sic ef Non procedure is the opposing of reasons 
expressed in syllogisms rather than the setting off of authorities one against the 
other.” It seems also that much of his work reflects those questions and queries 
that were challenging the alert, active teacher in the Paris schools of his day (b. 1130, 
d. 1205) and is thus far more than a compendium of ancient and worthy authorities, 
The editors tell us that Peter uses his authorities sparingly and that these Sententiae 
are not a mere stringing together of biblical and patristic texts. “The bulk of the work 
is taken up with the rational discussion of theological questions and difficulties which 
greatly multiplied under the influence of the new dialectical movement.” Peter was 
also a grammarian of considerable distinction and ability, and speculative grammar 
plays an important part in his analytical methods. He seems also most “modern” in 
his use of visual aids to learning, anticipating by many centuries what military, naval, 
and contemporary progressive educational authorities seem recently to have discovered. 

Gray C. BoYck 


HIERONIMO GIUSTINIANTS HISTORY OF CHIOS. Edited with an Introduction 
by Philip P. Argenti. (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1943, pp. xxxv, 462, £2-2-0.) 
This is the author's eighth publication about the history of his ancestral island. It 
consists of the original Italian manuscript of Giustiniani’s work, which he discovered 
in the state archives in Rome, and which had hitherto been published in a French 
version, The discovery was prompted by a note, made in 1865 by the historian Finlay 
in his copy of the French edition, preserved in the Finlay Library of the British 
Archaeological School at Athens, recording a statement by Hopf, the German his- 
torian of medieval Greece, that he had used such a manuscript. This Italian original 
contains “a good deal of material omitted in the printed [French] work,” and was 
“written in 1586” when, twenty years after the Turkish capture of Chios, Giustiniani 
lived in exile as a French official in Paris, though never forgetting that he belonged to 
the Genoese family which gave its name to the Maona det Giustiniani, the famous 
Chartered Company, which administered Chios as described in the editor's recent book, 
Chios Vincta. Yet, as the editor mentions, he “makes the inaccurate statement that 
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the Maonesí had held Chios as ‘veri patroni, ” whereas “in all the treaties it is ex- 
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plicitly stipulated that with the Republic shall be the sovereignty, whereas the 
Maonesi shall have the possession.” But, as Giustiniani admits, he has not followed the 
“contemporary standards of an historian”; he likes “lengthy digressions,” devotes 
“three of the thirteen books of his History to a pure description of the island.” But 
the editor considers that, “although it adds little to what we may learn from other 
sources of the political history of Chios in both ancient and medieval times, it cor- 
roborates other sources” and “gives us an insight into the manners and customs of 
the islanders and the general atmosphere of Chian life.” But his bias in religious 
matters—there were four faiths in Chios—is a serious limitation of his qualities as 
an observer of that aspect of insular life, and his love of historical parallels leads him 
astray into ancient philosophers. The editor has shown in his “Addenda et Corri- 
genda,” that Giustiniani was not always accurate in his quotations from the classics. 
WiLLiam MILLER 


MARSILIO FICINO'S COMMENTARY ON PLATO'S SYMPOSIUM. The Text and 
a Translation, with an Introduction by Sears Reynolds Jayne, [University of Mis- 
souri Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 1.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1944, pp. 247, 


$2.00.) 
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KATHLEEN Epwarps. Bishops and Learning in the Reign of Edward Hi, Church Quar. Rev., 
Apr.-June. 

W. A. Pantin. The Monk- ee of Farne: a Fourteenth-Century English Mystic. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., May. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Joun J. H. Savacz. Some Possible Sources of Mediaeval Conceptions of Virgil. Speculum, July. 

M. Monica Waener. Plan in the Confessions of St. Augustine. Philol. Quar., Jan. 

WitriaMm M. GREEN, Augustine on the Teaching of History. Univ. of Calif, Publ. Class. Philol., 
XH, no. 18. 

R. Weiss. Quotations from Petronius in a Medieval Florilegium. Class. Rev., Dec., 1943. 

CARL SELMER. An Unnoticed Version of Pseudo-Aristotelian Proverbs. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
June. 

Lynn 'THorNDIKE. Manuscripts y the Writings of Peter of Abano. Bull. Hist, Medicine, Feb. 

G. Levi petra Vina. A Supplementary Note on the “Letter of the Vulture.” Speculum, July. 

Rosert V. MERRILL. Eros and Anteros. [b1d. 

JOSEPHINE Waters BENNETT. Andrew Holes: A Neglected Harbinger of the English E 
Ibid, 

H. S. Bennetr. Science and Information in English Writings of the Fifteenth Century. Mod. 
Lang. Rev., Jan. 

Hersert Weisincer. The Self-Awareness of the Renaissance as a Criterion of the Renaissance. 
Papers Michigan Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 1943 [1944]. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Epwin H. ZeYpeL. Knowledge of Hrotsvitha’s Works prior to 1500. Mod. Lang. Notes, June. 

WiLLiam G. Mourton. Scribe of the Old High German Tatian Translation. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., June. 

RusseLL GaLr. The Strange Story of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Susquehanna Univ. Stud., 
Mar. 

Leo Spritzer. Des guillemets qui changent le climat poetique (correction et commentaire 4 la 
premiére strophe du Fragment d'Alexandre d'Albéric). Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARRI. A Dante Note —Smeraldo. Speculum, July. 

HeLENE Wirruszowski. Das Mittelalterbild in Goethes “Helena,” Monatsh. f. Deutschen 
Unterricht, Feb, 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


STANLEY Morison. Early Humanistic Script and the First Roman Type. Library, June-Sept., 
1943. 

Epovarp Ronrrr. Critical Principles of the Troubadours. Am. Bookman, Winter. 

C, C. Oman. English Medieval Drinking-Horns. Connoisseur, Mar. 

E. LAMBERT. La peregrinación a Compostella y la arquitectura romanica. Archivo Español de 
Arte, Sept.-Oct., 1943. 

Frank JEWETT Mat HER, JR. The Vain Imaginings of Frate Estefano. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
Aug., 1943. : 

Jonn Pope-Hennessy. The Development of Realistic Painting in Siena, I. Burlington Mag., May. 

W., R. VALENTINER, Two Terracotta Reliefs by Leonardo. Art Quar., Winter. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL PRIORY: A STUDY IN MONASTIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By R. 4. L. Smith, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History.] (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, 
Macmillan, 1943, pp. xi, 237, $3.75.) This monastic house was one of the richest 
in England. Its religious and political history is well known, and it is a little 
surprising that its economic history and administrative life have waited until now 

` for adequate study. The monastic traditions of this Benedictine convent extend far 
back into Anglo-Saxon times, and its wealth was chiefly the gift of Anglo-Saxon 
benefactors. Dr. Smith’s study really begins with the organizing and consolidating 
activities of the twelfth century archbishops and priors, however, and the illustrative 
details which crowd his pages are drawn chiefly from the three centuries that fol- 
low. The records of the priory are unusually complete and varied and Dr. Smith has 
made full use of them. The priory held manors in eight of the southeastern counties 
of England and, until the close of the fourteenth century, exercised a direct and close 
supervision of the tilling of its demesne lands. Wheat and other cereals were the 
“cash crops,” and the monks were at great pains to bring fresh acres under cultiva- 
tion as well as to increase the fertility of land already under the plow through the 
use of limestone and fertilizers. The yield per acre of wheat, on the demesne lands of 
the priory, was double the medieval average. Capitalist farming, it is evident, goes 
back to the fourteenth century. The cultivation of cereals was balanced by the raising 
of sheep, of which the priory had many thousands. Disastrous storms, years of 
drought, severe pestilences, and the war taxation of Edward III brought on an economic 
recession. Then, about 1390, Prior Thomas Chillenden leased the demesne lands so 
advantageously that the revenues of the priory reached their greatest height. The 
prior, something of an autocrat, spent thousands of pounds upon the reconstruction 
of the famous nave of Canterbury Cathedral. The priors “lived like barons,” with a 
household of some twenty persons. They had recourse to a council of officials, law- 
yers, and local landlords. A half-dozen senior monks, with the prior, exercised a con- 
trolling influence over the life of the monastic community, appointing the twenty-five 
obedientiaries and auditing accounts. In the best period of its administrative history 
all the revenues of the priory were paid into a central treasury or “exchequer,” which 
aped the ways of its royal counterpart. The monks lived well, eating wheat bread, 
some meat, much fish, and drinking the best wines of France as well as locally pro- 
duced beer. Monastic servants outnumbered the monks two to one. The later years 
of this house were marked by slackness and a growing secularization, Dr. Smith 
says. The distribution of alms dwindled more and more. W. O. AULT 


A HISTORY OF INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By Sir George Duff-Sutherland Dunbar, bt. Two volumes. [3d edition.] (Forest 
Hills, Transatlantic Arts. 1944, pp. 701, $7.50.) “A postcript covering the period from 
1939 to the end of 1942 has been added, the passages on the Bactrian Greeks have 
been rewritten, and statistics of population have been revised in accordance with 
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the 1941 census.” The first edition was published in 1936, the second in 1939, by I. 
Nicholson and Watson of London. 


INDIA IN OUTLINE. By Mabel Helene Kisch, Lady Hartog. (New York, Macmillan, 
1944, pp. 121, $2.00.) “An introduction to India today and a brief history.” 


EAST OF MALTA, WEST OF SUEZ: THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ACCOUNT 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET, 1939-1043. By Bartimeus, pseud. [Lewss 
Anselm Ritchie]. Foreword by Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham. An At 
lantic Monthly Press Book. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1944, pp. 231, $2.50.) “A com- 
prehensive account of British naval action in the Mediterranean from the outbreak 
of war to the conquest of Tunisia.” 


ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. No. XXX, PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE YEARS 1940 AND 1941. (London, published for the Historical As- 
sociation by P. S. King and Staples, 1944, pp. 77.) 


ARTICLES 


W. H. Dunnam, jr. The Members of Henry VIII’s Whole Council, 1509-1527. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
May. 

Dona J. McGinn. A Perplexing Date in the Marprelate Controversy. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 

RurH L. Anperson. Kingship in Renaissance Drama. Ibid. 

Ernest R. Cooper. The Davis Back-Staff or English Quadrant. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

H. G. Green and H. J. J. Winter. John Landen, F.R.S. (1719-1790). Isis, Winter. 

D. BonNEr-SMITH. Byron in the Leeward Islands, 1799. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

EpwarD DupLey Hucu Jounson. Don Juan in England. ELH, June. 

Rotanp BAUGHMAN. Southey the Schoolboy. Huntington Library Quar., May. 

Myron F. BriGHTFIELD,. Lockhart’s Quarterly Contributors. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 

ANN QuatTrrRoccuHl. England’s Role in Sicilian Affairs, 1799-1849. Hestorian, Spring. 

R. Morton Nance. West Cornwall Fishing Luggers before 1850. Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

G. A. Barrar. British Gunboats of 1875, Ibid. 

Georce Sampson. H.J.W.: or "Tis Fifty Years Since [Sir Henry Wood and London music]. 
Mus. and Letters, July. 

Lord GorELL. Britain at War. Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Kari M. Ropman. Divorce Recognition in the British Empire. Oregon Law Rev., Apr. 

A. E. Prince. Public Affairs: The Commonwealth Prime Minister's Conference. Queen's Quar., 
Summer. 

CHESTER Martin. The British Commonwealth. Can. Hist. Rev., June. 

BARBARA M. Kerr. Irish Seasonal Migration to Great Britain. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept., 1943. 

REGINALD COUPLAND. The Indian Deadlock. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN. Labor Problems in Australia. Pol. Sct. Quar., June. 

F. L. W. Woop. New Zealand in the Pacific War. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Basi WiLLiams. Botha and Smuts. Par Nobile Fratrum. Contemp. Rer., Apr. 

F. V. Lonsrarr. The Eight “Rainbows.” Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Apr. 

HARRIET Susan SAMPSON. My Father: Joseph Despard Pemberton: 1821-93. Ibid. 

Marjorie C. HoLmes. Royal Commissions and Commissioners of Inquiry in British Columbia. 
A Checklist. Part I: 1872-1900. Ibid. 

Frank H. Eris. William Wallace Gibson: A Canadian Pioneer of the Air. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Davin C. Mearns. “Another England in the Great South Sea”: Captain Cook’s Autograph 
Journal of the Voyage in the “Endeavour,” 1768-1771. Library of Congress Quar, Jour. of 
Current Acquisitions, Mar. 

Hewazy Drummonn Dux, The Journal of John Work, 1835. Part I. Brit. Col. Hist. Quer., Apr. 
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FRANCE 


ÉCONOMIE ET FINANCES DE LA FRANCE, PASSE ET AVENIR. By Robert 
Wolf. [Bibliothèque Brentano's, Études historiques, économiques, et sociales.] (New 
York, Brentano's, 1943, pp. 320.) The author attributes France's collapse to the fol- 
lowing factors: a stationary population which retarded business expansion and hin- 
dered colonial development; an influx of foreigners lacking an understanding of 
Gallic life and thought into the body politic; the entry of women into gainful pur- 
suits which upset the social order; a sharp decline in the proportion of agricultural 
producers; poor rural education; the theoretical nature of technical training; the con- 
centration of business in a few hands; the triumph of shyster politicians; the rapid 
growth of functionaries; political instability; loss of popular confidence in the gov- 
ernment; shifting financial policies which paralyzed business; crushing taxes; and 
the inept and poorly-timed social legislation of 1936 which materially lowered pro- 
duction potentialities. He holds that France can again become a great power if a 
long peace is assured; if she becomes empire-minded; if her government is reor- 
ganized along British lines; if population growth can be stimulated; if more and 
better technical and agricultural education is provided; if private initiative is again 
given a free hand; and if industry comes to rest upon a forty-eight hour rather than 
a forty-hour week. This blueprint is, of course, rooted wholly in the past and mirrors 
the book's basic defect—the author’s failure to comprehend the fact that a new age 
has dawned and that, with new economic, political, and social concepts emerging, 
any attempt to discuss reconstruction in terms of dead yesteryears is utterly futile. 

LoweELL RAGATZ 


LA REVOLUTION D'HIER, D’AUJOURDHUI, ET DE DEMAIN. By Louis Marlio. 
[Bibliothéque Brentano's, Études historiques, économiques, et sociales.] (New York, 
Brentano's, 1943, pp. 222.) French authors living in exile in America are fortunate in 
having the Bibliothéque Brentano's (more familiarly, the parent Brentano concern at 
586 Fifth Avenue) as a channel for publication. This firm is currently sponsoring 
two series of works, one literary in nature and the other given over to history, eco- 
nomics, and social studies. All are brought out in familiar French format—paper 
covers, uncut pages, and, alas, no index—and the titles already published constitute 
a monument to the invincible spirit of Gallic letters in the face of adversity. This 
volume, by a member of the Institute, is the first in the second series and sets a high 
standard of craftsmanship. Essentially philosophical, it holds that the spirit of revo- 
lution is undying. If, for the moment, it appears to have succumbed to the dark 
forces of reaction, this is merely because too many Westerners softened under the 
material prosperity attending industrialization and lost the vision of youth. Egoism 
is held to be the basic cause of social and international disequilibrium, The confusion 
of our age is rooted in incompatabilities in the common man’s demands—wealth and 
equality, progress and stability, expansion and peace. Better days will return when 
emphasis is placed upon duties rather than upon rights, when rampant individualism 
is curbed, and when restraints are placed upon national sovereignty. Military, eco- 
nomic, and moral disarmament will, in due course, usher in international democ- 
racy and revolution will then have reached full flower. Assumption of leadership in 
the movement would result in France’s regeneration and cannot, therefore, be too 
strongly urged. LoweLL RAGATZ 


ESQUISSES PARISIENNES EN DES TEMPS HEUREUX, 1830-1848. By Louis 
Allard. (Montreal, Les Editions Variétés, 1943, pp. 342.) The author, in a foreword, 
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‘warns us that this'is neither a study of the political history of the July Monarchy, nor 
of its great literary achievements. He presents rather a series of sketches that fill in 
the background of the period. Paris, still filled with medieval and Renaissance by- 
ways and unimproved by Baron Haussmann, is brought to life. Then we see Louis 
Philippe and the royal family and the difficulties of the dynasty with rising opposition 
groups; next short studies of the electorate of two hundred thousand, the support of 
the monarchy, and of the press, recreate the atmosphere of the politics of the time. 
Further chapters deal with the stiff-necked opposition of the old aristocracy en- 
trenched in the Faubourg Saint Germain, with the world of the great capitalists, of 
the lower middle class, and finally with various aspects of the theater as it represented 
the life and society of the time. The author confines his attention almost entirely to 
Paris, with only here and there a referenze to the departments. It is truly a delightful 
book, the work of a scholar who knows his material through and through, and en- 
tertains the reader while informing him. It is exactly the sort of book to give the 
student the “feel” of a period he already knows in a more formal and more color- 
less way from the political and literary histories of France he has read. 

FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


BRIAND: DISCOURS PRONONCÉ A L'UNIVERSITÉ DE NEW YORK POUR LA 
COMMEMORATION DU ŝ0o™° ANNIVERSAIRE DE LA NAISSANCE D'ARIS- 
TIDE BRIAND. By Alexis Leger. (Aurcra, Wells College Press, 1943, pp. 22, $1.50.) 
Alexis Leger, descendant of an old French family and born on the island of St. 
Leger near Guadeloupe, is now consultant for French literature at the Library of 
Congress. At the beginning of the first World War he entered the French Foreign 
Service, held various diplomatic posts abroad, and served in special missions to 
Washington, London, and The Hague. His diplomatic ability was held in high es- 
teem in the circles. around the Quai d'Orsay; the fact that at the same time he 
was also the author of some volumes af poetry was and still is known only to a 
small group of his friends and admirers. For a long time he was one of Briand’s closest 
intimates and collaborators. He was with him during those decisive years when 
Briand shaped the foreign policy of France and constructed a political system which, 
notwithstanding all its shortcomings, saved the peace of Europe as long as Briand 
lived. With awe and admiration Leger draws the lines of the picture of one of the 
most impressive political figures France has produced—a great Frenchman and (what 
counts more) a great European. On a few pages Leger gives a rough sketch of the 
principles of Briand’s policy, of the pillars on which he built his system of collective 
security. “Those in France,” says Leger, “who most violently fought collaboration on ° 
the basis of peace, in agreement with the European family, for a victorious strong 
France, with a republican disarmed Germany,—those are the same who some day 
would accept a collaboration on the basis of war, in favor of a Germanic order, 
through a totalitarian, imperialistic Germany, for a humiliated, oppressed, isolated 
France.” The man who at Locarno sat at the table with Stresemann would not have 
gone to Munich to sign blank checks foz Hitler. These few pages, short as they are, 
reveal Leger's great mastery of language, his purity of style, his feeling for artistic 
balance. Just because Leger: disregards all details and confines himself to easily dis- 
cernible basic lines, he brings out Briand's mental and moral traits in clear and 
visible forms. A portrait of a politician who was a poet, written by a poet who was 
a politician. DreTER Cunz 
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: ARTICLES 
Grorce W. Kyre. Louis Adolphe Thiers and the Liberation of French Territory, 1871-1873. 
Historian, Spring. 


Winston B. Tuorson. France and the Balkan Crisis of 1885~86. Research Stud. of State Coll. 
of Washington, XI, 4. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


DUEL FOR THE NORTHLAND: THE WAR OF ENEMY AGENTS IN SCANDI- 
NAVIA. By Kurt Singer, (New York, Robert M. McBride, 1943, pp. X, 212, $2.75.) 
Duel for the Northland tries to portray the activities of enemy agents in Scandinavia, 
and the story centers around Horst von Pflug-Hartung, “the German master-spy,” who 
sought to match wits with Ernst Friedrich Wollweber, the master mind of the OGPU, 
who was willing to “murder, kill, rob and spy in order to help the tragic horde 
of the underprivileged.” Neither of the two agents was interested “in money or 
honor or fame” (p. 32). The one was a patriot of a Greater Germany and the 
other was interested in a world revolution. The author believes that it was the ac- 
tivities of Pflug-Hartung that delivered Denmark into the hands of the German 
Army without a struggle, and that he, similarly, won the Battle of Norway. 
These conclusions indicate clearly that the author does not know the history of 
the Scandinavian countries since 1920. It is extremely doubtful that Pflug-Hartung 
influenced events in Scandinavia either one way or another. The author is careless 
with facts and turns molehills into mountains. A historian might be slightly amused 
by it and the average reader bored. The former minister of foreign affairs, Rickard 
Sandler of Sweden, is portrayed as “tall” (p. 167) which is hardly the case; Her- 
mann Goering married “rich Karin von Kantzow” in Sweden instead of Karin 
Fock; Danish events become helplessly entangled with Norwegian events; Swedish 
justice which the author criticizes elsewhere seems fair in the mild sentence given 
to Wollweber. The chapter on Axel Werner-Gren as an agent of death is disap- 
pointing; the books on the Swedish list of confiscations seem too inclusive (p. 135). 
Too much is made of Sven Hedin as “the most important fascist” in Sweden. Hedin 
has been aging very rapidly and is almost entirely blind. Though the chapters on 
Norway are slightly better than those on Denmark and Sweden, the book as such 
has no great merits. It is the work of a journalist and does not represent journalism 
at its best. O. FRITIOF ANDER 


DANMARKS: INDUSTRIELLE UDVIKLING. (Copenhagen, 1943, pp. 445.) 


FINLAND OCH NORDEN. By Henning Soderhjelm. (Stockholm, Kooperativa för- 
bundets bokfórlag, 1944, pp. 52, kr. 1.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Hatvpan Kour. First Scandinavian Settlers in America. dm. Scand. Rev., June. 

Rarmonp E. LINDGREN. A Projected Invasion of Sweden, 1716. Huntington Library Quar., 
May. 

Ext F. Hecxscwer. Malthus och den Nordiska befolkningsutvecklingen under 1700-talet, 
Ekonom. Tidskr., Sept., 1943. 

Jean Hersnotr. An American [H.C.] Andersen Collection. dm. Scand. Rev., June. 
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"A. N. Ryce. Norway's Life Line to the Sea [a century of her merchant marine]. Ibid. 

K. Ronan. Swedish-Norwegian Expedition to Northeast Greenland. Geog. Jour., Sept, 1943. 

MARGUERITE Horan Gowen. Christina of Sweden. Records Am. Cath. Soc. of Phila., Mar. 

COMTE DE CHAMBRUN. La révolution suédoise sous l'oeil de Vergennes. Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
Nov. 15, 1943. 

J. Saari, Finnish Nationalism Justifying Independence. Annels Am. Academy Pol. and Soc. Sci., 
Mar. 

Jouannes Katy. Estonian Nationalism. 1b5d. 

ALFRED BILMANIS, Free Latvia in Free Europe. lbid. 

P. Zaperxis. An Aspect of the Lithuanian Record of Independence. Ibid. 

Erse MARGRETE Róp. Modern Norwegian Church Art, 4m. Scand. Rev., hers 

D. Cow, Scandinavia and the Dominions. Queen’s Quar., Feb. 

Stew GupmeE. Denmark without a Government. 4m. Scand. Rev., June. 

E. Lesswer. Finnish Tragedy. Harper's, June. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


HITLER'S WORDS: TWO DECADES OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1923-1943. 
Edited by Gordon W. Prange. With an Introduction by Frederick Schuman. (Wash- 
ington, American Council on Public Affairs, pp. xi, 400.) This volume fills a gap by 
making available within readable compass the chief utterances of Hitler from 1922 to 
1943. Here, in well-organized form, is material for following the tortuous track of a 
twisted mind but the mind of a supremely successful propagandist. Dr. Prange has- 
put present and future historians in his debt by his labors in translating and arranging 
material drawn from the Völkischer Beobachter as well as other sources—in all two 
thousand speeches and proclamations. This volume and the study by Heiden (see 
p. 118) are an excellent foundation for the study of Hitler and Nazi ideology. 


GERMAN RADIO PROPAGANDA: REPORT ON HOME BROADCASTS DURING 
THE WAR. By Ernst Kris and Hans Speier. [Studies of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. 543, $4.00.) “Its main source 
the confidential Daily Digest of Foreign Broadcasts issued by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, this study analyzes the German radio propaganda broadcasts to the 
people inside Germany.” 


HITLER'S GENERALS. By W. E, Hart [pseud.]. (New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1944, 
pp. 233, $2.75.) “Biographies of German generals under Hitler and in Hitler’s war. 
The author served as an officer in the Reichswehr under the German Republic.” 


NAZI WAR FINANCE AND BANKING. By Otto Nathan. [Financial Research Pro- 
gram, Our Economy in War, Occasional Paper 20.] (New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1944, pp. iii, 97, 50 cents.) 


THE NAZI ECONOMIC SYSTEM: GERMANY’S MOBILIZATION FOR WAR, By 

` Otto Nathan with the collaboration of Milton Fried. (Durham, Duke University Press, 
1944, pp. 387, $4.00.) “This examination of the methods and techniques which Ger- 
many used in preparing for war was begun at the request of the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense in Washington.” 
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THE UNTAMED BALKANS. By Frederic W. L, Konacs. (London, Robert Hale, Ltd., 
1942, pp. 183.) To write a political and economic history of the Balkan states, an 
account of their present condition, and a forecast of their postwar future, within 
these restricted limits is a most difficult task. But the author of this handbook has 
shown an impartiality rare in Balkan ‘historians, though his knowledge of the various 
states is unequal. He seems to be most familiar with Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, whereas 
in his account of Greece he makes the date of the War of Independence, the historic 
"21, “1820” (pp. 12f, 129), ignores the services of Janina to Greek education, under- 
estimates the character of Venizelos, whose knowledge of Anglo-Saxon mentality and 
American history was amazing, omits the success of the Refugees’. settlement, and the 
masterly strategy of Metaxas, who warned Venizelos against the Asia Minor cam- 
paign and held up the Italian advance in this war. In his summary of Greek history 
there is no word about the long Frankish period. His account of Rumanian origins 
is singularly fair; he is well up in Croatian politics, and realizes that the Balkans are 
the “bridge between East and West,” and mainly agricultural, though governed, and 
sometimes misgoverned, by their urban minorities, while the peasant's son aspires to 
wear a white collar and study at the university and thereafter enter overcrowded 
professions. Sketch maps of each country illustrate this historic summary. 

WILLIAM MILLER 


* ARTICLES 


HaroLD $. BENDER, The Anabaptist Vision. Mennonite Quar. Rer., Apr. 

GILBERT CHINARD, Alexandre Berthier’s “Voyage en Prusse” August 2-September 22, 1783, 
Princeton Unie. Library Quar., Apr. 

WILLIAM A. Nirze. Goethe and Ronsard. Publ. Mod. Lang. Asscc., June. 

STUART Arxims. Sir Herbert Croft and German Literature. Mod. Lang. Quar., June. 

E. L. Sramz. Symbolism in Hólderlin's Early Poetry. Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 

AboLF C. Gorr. Paul Ernst and Classicism. Ger. Quar., May. 

Henry WALTER Brann, Max Weber and the United States. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., June, 

Emity ALLYN. Polish-German Relations in Pomerania and East Prussia. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts 
and Sci. in Am., Apr. 

Grorce Boas. Stresemann: Object Lesson in Post-war Leadership. Public Opinion Quar., Summer. 

René Liveen. Wage Trends in Germany from 1929 to 1942. Internat. Labour Rev., Dec. 

H. H, Cramm, Organization and Constitution of the German Protestant Churches. Church Quar. 
Rev., Apr. 

HeLmMuUT Remper. German Literature: A Physiognomy. Monatsh. f. Deutschen Unterricht, Apr. 

Harotp von Hore. Literature in Exile: Thomas Mann. Ger. Quar., May. 

_ Lyman R. BRADLEY. Literary Trends under Hider. Sci. and Soc., Spring. 

Bruno BETTELHE¡M. Individual and Mass Behavior in Extreme Situations [methods and results 
of Gestapo terror]. Jour. of Abnormal and Soc. Psychol., Oct., 1943. 

Maurice Doss, Aspects of Nazi Economic Policy. Sci. and Soc., Spring. 

H. W. Sincer. The German War Economy, XI. Ec. Jour., Apr. 

Royer Picaro, Le recrutement forcé des ouvriers français pour l'Allemagne. L’ Actualité économ., 
June. i 

NEHEMIAH ROBINSON, Future Trends in Germany's Agricultural System. Jour. Farm Ec., May. 

Hepwic WACHENHEIM. The Revival of the German Labor Movement after the War. Internat. 
Postwar Problems, June. , 

T. H. Misal, The Problem of Germany, Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

BENEDETTO Croce, The Transformation of the German Idea. For. Affairs, July. 

Jan KUCHARZEWSKI. At the Sources of Modern Germanocentrism. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and 
Sct. in Am., Apr. 

W. EBENSTEIN, Can Germany Be Democratic? Dalhousie Rev., Apr. 

Kinosrey Martin. The Re-education of Germany. Pol. Quar., Apr. 
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Joserm Karz. Germany Can Be Re-educated. 4m. Scholar, Summer. 

JoserH Hanc. Some Misconceptions about Central and Eastern Europe. Bull. Polish last. Árts 
and Sci. in Am., Apr. 

Joser S. Roucex. Misapprehensians about Central-Fastern Europe in Anglo-Saxon Historiog- 
raphy. Ibid. 

S. Harrison THomson. Cultural Relations of Bohemia with Western Europe before the White 
Mountain. Ibid. 

JosepH MorgL. Czechoslovak Labor Today and Tomorrow. Internat. Postwar Problems, June. 

WILLIBALD PLoecHL. The Church Laws for Orientals of the Austrian Monarchy in the Age of 
the Enlightenment. Bull, Polish Inst. Arts and Set. in Am., Apr. 

VLADIMIR GsovskI. Some Old Laws of the Danubian States. Library of Congress Quar., Jan. 

RicHarp ScHÜLLER. Hungary, a Danubian Problem. Soc. Research, Feb. 

Paur Kèr. The Position of the Hungarian Working Class. Internat. Postwar Problems, June. 

Louis Apamic. Yugloslavia, Tito, and the “Partisans.” Dalhousie Rev., Apr. 

A, Sonper. Das ländliche Leben der Unterengadiner Gemeinde Tschlin (Schleins) im Spiegel 
seiner Sprache. Schweiz. Archiv. f. Volkskunde, XL, nos. 3/4. 

PAuL AEBISCHER. Un mot d'origine italienne pessé en francais par l'intermédiaire de Fribourg: 
canton “subdivision territoriale.” Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXIII, no. 4. 

Emi, Uster. Ein Anschlag adliger und junkerlicher Verschwórer gegen ceinen Vertreter 
Frankreichs in der Eidgenossenschaft. Ibrd. 

PauL BoescH. Das toggenburgische Militárwesen zur Zeit des dreissigjibrigen Krieges. Ibid., 
XXIV, no. 1. 

Jean-CHarLeS BIauDET. Le complot de l'Hôtel d'Erlach, 1832. Ibid, 

Ernst WINKLER. Fúnfzig Jahre schweizerische Kulturlandschafts-geschichtsforschung. Ibid. 

WERNER Ricurer. The War Pattern of Swiss Life. For. Affairs, July. 
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Gavin B. Henperson. German Colonial Projects on the Mosquito Coast, 1844-1848. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., May. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


CONTEMPORARY ITALY: ITS INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL ORIGINS. By 
Count Carlo Sforza. Translated by Drake and Denise de Kay. (New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1944, pp. xiii, 430, $3.50.) It is extremely difficult for the historian to take 
seriously this book which states, rather lightly not to say flippantly, first, that “nothing 
is vainer or more unnatural than to write a book with other books,” and secondly, 
that “it is not difficult to learn to write a well-constructed and well-balanced book; 
but that belongs to literary cookery.” Count Sforza, who seems to attach undue signif- 
icance to his personal testimony, expects to be taken seriously when he says: “The 
only thing I wish for this book—-nothing else matters to me—is that my readers will 
feel that my-evidence has been weighed with one sole desire—to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” One can readily grant the author’s sincerity 
and at the same time conclude that what he says about events. and developments, of 
which he has been an eyewitness, does not even distantly approach the whole truth. 
For example, the pages on the Giolitti Cabinet of 1920-1921, in which Sforza was 
foreign minister and which he pretentiously calls the Giolitti-Sforza Cabinet, contain 
much personal testimony. A good deal of this testimony is not particularly revealing 
and it seems to lack the fullness of detail which one would expect from a cabinet 
member as highly placed as Sforza. It is possible therefore to profess to give personal 
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testimony and to tell the whole truth, without making a significant contribution to 
historical knowledge. The forty-two essays which make up the text of the book cover 
a wide and almost bewildering range of topics dealing with the history of Italy since 
the Renaissance—Machiavelli, the opera, dialects, church and state, socialism, fascism, 
etc, To these essays, the author brings the impressions and reflections of his cultivated 
mind and his broad political experience. Much of what he says is penetrating and 
suggestive. All of it is certainly worth reading and consulting, provided that it be 
done with caution. 
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Marce GRILLI Victor Emmanuel and the Aventine: The History of a National Crime. Mondo, 
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“REGULYARNOE” GOSUDARSTVO PETRA PERVOVO I YEVO IDEOLOGIYA 
[Peter T's “regular” state and its ideology]. By B. I. Syromyatnikov. Chast [Part] I. 
(Moscow, Izdat. Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1943, pp. 212, 12r.) “The first part of this 
monograph is devoted to a comprehensive historiographic survey of the views held 
in the course of two centuries regarding Peter and his reforms; also to an analysis 
of the historical premises of the state organized by Peter and of its connection with 
and relation to the state of the previous era.” 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HISTORICAL STUDIES IN THE USSR. Edited by 
V. P. Volgin, E. V. Tarle, and A. M. Pankratova, (Moscow, Academy of Sciences 
‘of the USSR, pp. 288, 15r.) This work, the text of which is wholly in Russian, is a 
survey of the achievements of Soviet scholarship in the field of history. The chapters 
are by various hands and they cover studies of the past of the Union as well as of 
other countries. Archaeology and Byzantinology are dealt with in separate sections, 
while central Asia and the Caucasus are also singled out for special treatment. The 
volume is issued under the auspices of the Institute of History attached to the Academy 
of Sciences. 
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RUSSIA AND THE PEACE. By Sir Bernard Pares. (New York, Macmillan, pp. 
304, $2.50.) “A summary and answers to questions on Russia most often asked 
of this English author, who has visited Russia twenty-one times since 1898 and who 
has lived, traveled, and studied there, often serving in an official capacity for the 
British government, always working for Anglo-Russian friendship.” 
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CHINA LOOKS FORWARD, By Sun Fo. Introduction by Lin Yutang. (New York, 
John Day, 1944, pp. 292, $3.00.) “The author, son of the founder of the Chinese 
Republic, Sun Yat-sen, and himself a member of the Chinese government, tells what 
the Chinese are looking forward to in their postwar world.” 


THE NETHERLANDS INDIES AND JAPAN: BATTLE ON PAPER, 1940-1941. 
By Hubertus J]. Van Mook. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1944, pp. 138, $2.00.) “A 
chronicle of the political and economic relations between Japan and the Netherlands’ 
colonies in Asia in the last two years before the outbreak of the Pacific War. The 
author is Netherlands Minister for the Colonies.” 
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GENERAL 


THE ROAD TO SALEM. By Adelaide L. Fries. (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944, pp. x, 316, $4.00.) This is an intensely human account of the set- 
tlements of the Moravians, first in Pennsylvania and later in North Carolina. It is the 
autobiography of a woman who was brought up in Pennsylvania, where she saw the 
establishment of Bethlehem and thence went as the bride of a doctor to the settlement 
in Wachovia in what is now Forsyth county, North Carolina, supplemented with other 
material drawn from contemporary documents of the Unitas Fratrem. The story 
deals with the establishment of Salem as the central town of Wachovia. The nar- 
rator is Anna Catharina Ernst (1726-1816), who wrote her autobiography in 1803 
at the age of 77. As Dr. Fries says in her preface, “Catharina happens to have been 
an unusual woman, with varied contacts and responsibilities, and it is doubtful 
whether any other Moravian of her day saw life from as many different angles.” She 
records the most intimate details of individual and community life and also con- 
tacts with larger movements of her time. The villages of Wachovia were spared the 
threatened depredations of Indians, because of their well-built stockades and of the 
hourly blowing of the night watchmen’s horns and the ringing of bells for early 
morning worship, which as it turned out were mistaken by Indian groups as alert 
signals against their. repeated approaches. The Moravians as a group, being pacifist, 
took no part on either side in the Revolutionary War. They agreed to pay triple 
taxes to the provincial government to be relieved of compulsory service, but a number 
of their younger men volunteered in the patriot cause, this being left as a matter of 
individual conscience. Throughout the book run strains of their abiding faith and 
of their neighborly co-operation. Dr. Fries, for many years custodian of the Moravian 
Records of North Carolina and now archivist of the southern province of the Mora- 
vian church, is quite the best qualified person to have prepared such a book, and she 
has done it with exceptional skill and enlightenment. ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 1785- 
1943. By John Paul Cadden, St. Anselm's Priory, Brookland, D. C. [The Catholic 
University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, Number 82.] (Washington, 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944, pp. xi, 122.) Because the relationship be- 
tween the Catholic minority and the American government and social institutions 
has seldom been of national importance, the history of the Catholic church in the 
United States, unlike the Catholic history of western Europe, has remained a special 
field of history, Catholicism, it is true, has been the major opponent of negative 
Puritanism, the anti-Catholic activities of the 1840’s and 1850's, and the A.P.A. and 
revived Ku Klux Klan movements, but these were not essentially Catholic activities. 
In three volumes, of which this is the first, Dr. Cadden proposes to examine critically 
the historical literature about positive Catholic activity in the United States. He has 
postponed to the second and third volumes the examination of non-Catholic studies of 
American Catholic history and a bibliography of the writings in this special field. In 
this volume he gives a brief account of the writers of American Catholic history from 
1785 to 1943. The author thus excludes the difficult evaluation of colonial writings; 
furthermore, he does not explain his criterion for a Catholic historian. He lists most 
of those whose accounts have been published, but he omits Bishop Simon Bruté and 
Father Stephen Theodore Badin, who wrote of American missions, and the reports in 
the Annales de l'Association de la Propagation de la Foi and the Berichte der Leo- 
poldinen Stiftung, both of which are as important historically as the reports of Bishops 
England and Flaget mentioned by the author. One can disagree also with the ex- 
planation of the scarcity of early Catholic writing. The difficulties—such as poverty, 
the need of doctrinal tracts, foreign language handicaps, and the concentration of the 
Catholic leaders on the great mission problems implicit in immigration and west- 
ward expansion—were not so much outside as within the Catholic body. Because of 
this the brief account of John Gilmary Shea has additional significance in that, de- 
spite the handicaps, Shea kept his writings very close to his laboriously collected 
manuscripts. Dr. Cadden pays deserved tribute to Dr. Peter Guilday, who, more than 
anyone else, has kept alive Catholic historical scholarship in recent years. The chapter 
on local Catholic historical societies points out the unfortunate brevity of their ex- 
istences. The volume is, of course, inccmplete without the proposed second and third 
volumes. Tuomas T, McAvoy 


EMPIRE OF THE AIR: JUAN TRIPPE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD 
AIRWAYS. By Matthew Josephson. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1944, pp. ix, 236, 
$3.00.) This volume is chiefly concerned with problems of the future and America’s 
peace and policy in international and domestic air transport. The author of the Robber 
Barons treats Juan T. Trippe and Pan American Airways somewhat less devastatingly 
than he did the Harrimans, Goulds, and Vanderbilts. He sees in the meteoric rise 
of Trippe and his company with the aid in early years of $125,000,000 in government 
subsidies as a sky written and portentous augury of future monopoly and international 
and domestic discord. The writing is vigorous. In a longer perspective the sixteen 
years here treated may some day seem even more important than they do to Mr. 
Josephson's present-day readers. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FIRST PRINTING OF THE WRITINGS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE TOGETHER WITH A RECORD OF FIRST AND CONTEMPOR- : 
ARY LATER PRINTINGS OF HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANNUALS, AN- 
THOLOGIES, PERIODICALS, AND NEWSPAPERS ISSUED DURING HIS 
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LIFETIME; ALSO SOME SPURIOUS POEANA AND FAKES. Compiled by 
Charles F. Heartman and James R. Canny. Revised edition. [Heartman’s Historical 
Series, Number 53.] (Hattiesburg, Miss., The Book Farm, 1943, pp. 294, $10.00.) 


CONCERNING MR. LINCOLN, IN WHICH ABRAHAM LINCOLN IS PICTURED 
AS HE APPEARED TO LETTER WRITERS OF HIS TIME. Compiled by Harry 
E. Pratt. (Springfield, Abraham Lincoln Association, 1944, pp. ix, 145, $3.00.) In this 
well-edited little book Harry E, Pratt, late executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, has gathered together sixty-two letters and documents written by people 
who knew Lincoln. Most of the letters have never been published before, and most 
of them were written within a few days after the authors saw Lincoln. The documents 
range in time from Lincoln’s political career in the fifties through the presidency and 
end with the assassination and the trial of the conspirators. The great majority of 
the writers were relatively obscure people: college boys, Springfield friends, office 
seekers, and relatives. Only a few “greats” are represented: William H. Herndon with 
six letters, David Davis, Richard Yates, and Ezra Cornell. The contemporary quality 

of the letters invests them with special significance as source material. In this book 

the reader can see Lincoln as the people of his time saw him, which is infinitely better 

` than seeing him through the inaccurate afterglow of retrospections and reminis- 
cences. Some interesting opinions of Lincoln emerge in these pages. Several observers 
detected his greatness and penned sincere tributes to him, Others never penetrated 
beyond his outward manners and appearance. One thought him terribly “un- 
cooth,” and another wrote disgustedly, “I have known small men from the Illi- 
nois Legislature to cut a big figure in Congress, and an old poke easy, that used 
to walk our streets and was said to be hen pecked to be President of the United 
States.” The book is a definite contribution to Lincolniana. Mr. Pratt has not pre- 
sented any great mass of startling new information, but he has compiled a set of 
documents in convenient form that throws useful light upon Lincoln and his prob- 
lems and his times. The result more than confirms the compiler’s modest hope that the 
book will be of significance to Lincoln students. T. Harry WILLIAMS 


JOHN MERLE COULTER: MISSIONARY IN SCIENCE. By Andrew Denny Rod- 
gers, Ill. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. viii, 321, $3.75.) A bio- 
graphy of a great scientist and educator that covers an important sector in the history 
of science in America in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. Botany has 
apparently found in Dr. Rodgers a devoted and competent historian. Other volumes 
in the field are well under way. 


2D DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared by 
the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1944, pp. x, 124.) 


5TH DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1944, pp. x, 76.) 


80TH DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1944, pp. x, 77.) 
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92D DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Print- 


ing Office, 1944, pp. X, 45.) 


THEY PLAYED THE GAME: THE STORY OF BASEBALL GREATS. By Harry 
Grayson. (New York, A. S. Barnes, 1944, pp. xiii, 139, $2.00.) Gradually a literature 
is being built up that will make possible the history of baseball. Harry Grayson's 
slight volume is a collection of clever pen pictures of great players from “Cap” Anson 
and Dan Brouthers down to Babe Ruth. The older fans will clamor for more and the 
younger ones will have to admit there were giants in those days. _ 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY ON AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Stanley Pargellis, 
Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago. [A Newcomen Address] (Chicago, 
The Newcomen Society, American Branch, 1943, pp. 24.) 


DESARROLLO DE LA DEMOCRACIA NORTEAMERICANA. By Isaac Joslin Cox, 
Professor Emérito de Historia en la Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
(Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1943, pp. 178.) 


MR. ROOSEVELT. By Compton Mackenzie. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1944, pp. 256, 
$3.75.) This volume, if it were not written by an Englishman and had not omitted 
domestic matters after 1932, might easily be taken for a campaign biography. Mr. 
Mackenzie treats the President as a world figure and ranks him above any other 
name, The illustrations are exceptionally good, many being in color. 


TREATIES IN FORCE: A LIST OF TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
ACTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN FORCE ON DECEMBER 31, 1941. [Depart- 
ment of State, Publication 2103.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1944, 
pp. viii, 275, 40 cents.) 


THE AMERICAN SENATE AND WORLD PEACE. By Kenneth Colegrove, Professor 
of Political Economy, Northwestern University. (New York, Vanguard Press, 1944, 
pp. 208, $2.00.) It would be difficult to imagine a more timely or a more challenging 
book than this one, for it provides the most complete and the most cogent argument 
that has yet been written against the two thirds rule in the Senate for the ratification 
of treaties. Approximately one half of the treatise is devoted to a historical and 
analytical discussion of the two thirds rule showing why it was adopted, how it has 
beentused and abused, and what the influences are that favor its retention. Professor 
Colegrove’s main contention centers around the undemocratic character of the rule, 
and the use that has been and can be made of it by vested interests and by senators 
who wish to thwart the foreign policy of a president. He does not quite explain the 
origin of the rule, makes a few errors of fact in his swiftly moving survey, and misses 
entirely the capitulation of Taft to the anti-League people in 1919. But these items 
do not detract seriously from his account which is generally accurate and always 
pungent. The second half of the study deals briefly with the use of executive agree- 
ments and joint resolutions to escape the effects of the two thirds rule and with the 
disadvantages of the practice. Primarily, however, this part of the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the Senate as it is constituted at present and to an appraisal af the 
chances that a Senate minority would sabotage a wise and far-reaching foreign policy 
at the end of this war unless the two thirds rule is abolished. Professor Colegrove has 
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written with clarity and facility a significant treatise on government and an import- 
ant tract for the times. It is a work that deserves to be widely read. 
Ruut J. BARTLETT 
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Hist. Quar., Mar. 

H. S. Parsons. Newspaper Advertising in 1739. Library of Congress Quar. Jour. of Current 
Acquisitions, Mar. 

RoBerT J. Leach. Just among Friends—in 1806 [cont.]. Ball. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

R. W. Hwy. The House of Baring and the Second Bank of the United States, 1826-1836. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

G. Homer Durnam. A Political Interpretation of Mormon History. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Joun ELy Brices. With Captain [James] Allen in 1844. Palimpsest, July. 

Joserm B. James. Life at West Point One Hundred Years Ago. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 

Georcia WiLzis Reap. Diseases, Drugs, and Doctors on the Oregon-California Trail in the Gold- 
Rush Years. Missouri Hist, Rev., Apr. 

Purr D. Jorpan. The Death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. Indiana Mag. Hist, June. 

GERALD McMurtry. Actor Friend of Abraham Lincoln: Portrait of James E. Murdoch by 
Thomas Buchannan Read. Lincoln Herald, June. 

Rurus RocxweLL WiLson. Ida M. Tarbell: Interpreter of Lincoln. Lincoln Herald, June. 

James Doucias ANDERSON. Abraham Lincolr, Demigod: Appendices. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., July. 

Pum S. Foner. Labor and the Copperheads (1863-65). Sci. and Soc., Summer. 

James Harvey Younc. Anna Elizabeth Dickinson and the Civil War: For and Against Lincoln, 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 5 

WiLLiam A, Russ, yr. The Political Influence »f the Civil War Bonded Debt during Johnson's 
Administration. Susquehanna Univ, Stud., Mar. 

PauL E, Ferron. The Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Sept.-Dec. 

Henry C. SHerrone. Trailing Adam’s Ancestors. Ohio State Archeol. and Hist. Quar., Apr.- 
June. 

HeLmur Hirscu. Theodor Erasmus Hilgard, Ambassador of Americanism. Jour. Ulinois State 
Hist. Soc., June. 

Gzorce C. OsBorN, John Sharp Williams and International Peace. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Leo F. Srocx, Was the Papal Consulate in the United States Officially Ended? Cath. Hist. Rev., 
July. 

Warrer F. Daney. Louis D. Brandeis, Champion of Labor. Historian, Spring. 

Eucene C. Barker. Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. Texas Law Rev., June. 

Artuur H. Core. A Report on Research in Economic History. Jour. Ec. Hist., May. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour. The Russian-American Company: Private or Government Enterprise? 
Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Sewarp W. Livermore. The American Naval-Base Policy in the Far East, 1850-1914. Ibid. 

RoserT E. Hosack. The Shantung Question and the Senate. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 
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Louis B. Wricur and JuL H. MacLeon. First American Campaign in North Africa. Huntington 
Library Quar., May. 

The War of the United States against the Axis. Indiana Hist. Bull., June. 

Frank TANNENBAUM. An American Commonwealth of Nations [with Appendix]. For. Affairs, 
July. 

Epcar McInnis. The United States and World Settlement. Can. Hist, Rev., June. 

Ricsard W. Van ALsTYNE. New Viewpoints in the Relations of Canada and the United States. 
Ibid. 

S. D. CLark. The Social Development of Canada and the American Continental System. Culture, 
June. 

Turopore C. BLEGEN. Our Widening Province. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June. 


DocuMENTS 


Jean DELANGLEZ. The Voyage of Louis Jolliet to Hudson Bay in 1679. Mid-Am., July. 

“Arthur Johnston His Book”: Journal of a Boat Trip down the Allegheny, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi Rivers in 1809-1810. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept.-Dec. 

STaNLEY F. Horn. Some Lincoln Correspondence. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN VERMONT. By 
John C. Huden. (Montpelier, Vermont Historical Society, 1943, pp. xi, 277, $4.50.) 
The evolution of state control of Vermont’s public elementary (“common”) schools 
is the doctoral thesis of the present Vermont high school supervisor. He concludes 
that Vermont variants from national educational history are conditioned by its con- 
tinued rural character, and by the steady emigration of its young. His complicated 
organization is confusing and leads to repetition. Opening with a statistical view, the 
author sketches the social background to 1850 with emphasis on the influence of 
governors and other leaders. Returning to earliest settlement, and still interweaving 
references to the effect of war, boom, depression, and migration on the supply of 
teachers and scholars, he traces the growth of school organization to 1939. The meat 
of the volume follows—topical analysis of changes in school taxation, training and 
certification of teachers, and supervision. Educational philosophies are beyond the 
scope of the study. Passing reference is made to the penetration of European ideas in 
the late nineteenth century, and to the early Vermont kindergarten law of 1886. A 
concluding section describes the seesaw conflict of localism and centralism, ending in 
the belated acceptance of the centralist Carnegie report of 1912. There is illuminating 
evidence in the extensive appendix, and too brief an index. Sources, well exploited, are 
predominantly official. Use of manuscripts and newspaper is limited because of em- 
phasis on administrative history and the low yield of pertinent evidence. The treatment 
of the late nineteenth century is thin; few auxiliary studies are available. Social back- 
ground to 1850 is fuller. More study is needed on the power of the local school board, 
the late appearance of consolidated schools, the advent of compulsory attendance, the 
service after 1920 of the University of Vermont’s department of education and its 
summer session in training teachers and other educational leaders. 

T. D. SEYMOUR BASSETT ` 


THE BURLINGTON COURT BOOK: A RECORD OF QUAKER JURISPRUDENCE 
IN WEST NEW JERSEY, 1680-1709. Edited by H. Clay Reed, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Delaware, and George J. Miller, Counsellor at Law, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. [American Legal Records, Volume V, edited for the American 
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Historical Association by the Commit:zee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.] (Wash- 
ington, American Historical Association, 1944, pp. lv, 372, $7.50.) This corpus of 
legal records is significant for the history and development of American law for 
several reasons. It affords the student an excellent example of the actual processes in- 
volved in transplanting English legal institutions to America. Property rights and 
other customary law had to be re-examined and defined in terms of a new physical 
and a much altered social environment. Moreover the province of West New Jersey 
was in origin a Quaker colony; hence the student may observe in these records 
variations in law by the members of a sect whose whole outlook was tempered by 
reasonableness, During the early years Burlington Court enjoyed the status of a 
provincial court because, with the exception of that of Fenwick’s wayward colony 
at Salem, county courts were slow in developing. The separate existence of West 
Jersey came to a close in 1702. By 1709, when this record ends, the judicial machinery . 
of the crown was fully operative and the judicial norms are those of a royal colony. 
- The Quaker ascendancy in West Jersey had waned, and Burlington Court had been 
reduced to the status of a county court. From 1680 to 1702 the compass had been 
boxed, and the first Quaker experimert had passed into history. For the student of 
colonial history, however, the Burlington Court Book rivals in importance the 
minutes of the Council of Proprietors of West New Jersey and the minutes of the 
various monthly meetings of Friends as an original source. The copying and editing 
of this body of material, which runs to 350 pages, was a task of large labor. It has 
been excellently done. In addition Prcfessor Reed has written a first-rate histcrical 
introduction. His heavily documented annotation is more than compensated for by 
a series of discoveries that will delight the specialist in this field. The absence of the 
legal introduction, “not completed in time for publication,” is indeed a disappointment 
to the serious scholar. Joun E. POMFRET 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE JOHN BASSETT MOORE HIGH SCHOOL AT SMYRNA, 
DELAWARE, 17 JUNE, 1936, TOGETHER WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS 
WRITINGS. (New Haven, The Trustees of the John Bassett Moore Fund, 1944, pp. 
50.) Interesting as a fragment of autcbiography, for the bibliography, and for the 
promise of the publication of Judge Mooze’s collected papers. 


PHILADELPHIA BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER AND UNION LIBRARY CATA- 
LOGUE: UNION LIST OF MICROFILMS, SUPPLEMENT 11 (1943). Prepared 
by the Committee on Microphotography. (Philadelphia, i ae 1944, pp. Xi, 


282, $3.75.) 
ARTICLES 


Roserr A. East. Puritanism and New Settlement. New Eng. Quar., June. 

James A. MULLER, George Keith (1638-17167: First S. P. G. Missionary to America. Hist. Mag. _ 
Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

Jonn WoLreE Lypexxer. The New England Company: The First Missionary Society. Ibid, 

Mary Kenr Davey Bazcocx. Dr. [Timothy] Cutler Entertains the Clergy [1738]. Ibid, 

Ricrarp LeBaron Bowen. Early Rehoboth Families and Events [cont]. New Eng. Hist, and 
Geneal. Reg., July. 

Joserra DorrMan. ‘The Regal Republic of John Adams. Pol. Sct. Quar., June. 

Joun K. Reeves, Jeremy Gridley, Editor. New Erg. Quar., June. 

LoyaL SrepHEen Fox. Colonel Matthew Lyor.: Biographical and Genealogical Notes. Vermont 


Quar., July. 
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a HaroLp L. Barney. Vermont's State Houses: Being a Narration of the Battles over the Location of 

the Capitol and Its Construction. Ikid, 

Henry E. Hare. Recollections of Early Princeton Residents, Landmarks, and Incidents. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

BENJAMIN A, SLEEPER. The Office of Surveyor General of the Western Division of New Jersey. 
Ibid. 

RoserrT G, Atsiox. When Princeton Was the Nation's Capital. Ibid. 

Harry Emerson Wipes. Does New Jersey Scorn History? Ibid. 

WiLLiam Hummer. The Committee of Safety in Northumberland County during the American 
Revolution. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

Homer ROSENBERGER, Early Maps of Pennsylvania. Ibid. 

WiLLiam Tuomas Jounson. Some Aspects of the Relations of the Government and German 
Settlers in Colonial Pennsylvania, 1683-1754 [1]. Ibid. 

Norman B. WiLkriwson. Papers of the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Tuetma M. Smits. Feminism in Philadelphia, 1790-1850. Ibid. 

Mrs, MarcetuLiN C. Apams, Colonel George Wilson: A Genealogical Study in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept.-Dec. 

J. Ernest Wricut. Pittsburgh Seventies. Ibra. 

ALFRED P. James. The University of Pittsburgh and the First World War. Ibid. 

Roserr F. McNamara. Trusteeism in the Atlantic States, 1785-1863. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Feux Reicimann, Ezechiel Sangmeister’s Diary [1748-68]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., July. , 

Letter of Captain Joseph Bloomfield to General Philip Schuyler, Aug. 20, 1776. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

Diary of Joseph Lewis [cont.; 1789]. Ibid. 

GERHARD FRIEDRICH. The Earliest History of Germantown: An Unknown Pastorius Manu- 
script. Bull, Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

James KrTE, Notes on a Tour Made in 1835 {IT}. Ibid. 

ARNOLD J. F. vanLaEr (tr.). The Lutheran Church in New York, 1649-1772: Records in the 
Lutheran Church Archives at Amsterdam, Holland. Bull. New York Public Library, May, 

Marion S. Coan. A Revolutionary Prison Diary: The Journal of Dr. Jonathan Haskins. New 
Eng. Ouar., June. 

KENNETH Scorr. Isaac Tolford, Mariner [1804-1809]. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN. 
TION OF WEST VIRGINIA (1861-1863). Edited by Charles H. Ambler, Frances 
Haney Atwood, and William B. Matthews, under direction of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of West Virginia. (Huntington, Gentry Brothers, 1943, pp. vili, 104; 920; 
1183; 888; 91, $12.50. Distributed by the West Virginia State Board of Control, 
Charleston, West Virginia.) In a strict sense these volumes are an authorized report 
rather than an official record. Their origin is analogous to that of Madison's Notes 
of the Philadelphia Convention. As in the Federal Convention of 1787, so in the First 
Constitutional Convention of West Virginia an official secretary was employed who 
kept only the barest outline of proceedings. Granville D. Hall, a newspaper reporter, 
was permitted to make stenographic notes, however, and it is these along with sup- 
plementary materials gathered from the press and the official journal that make up 
the present document. The value of Hall’s notes was recognized early in the regular 
session of the Convention (November 26, 1861—February 18, 1862), but a motion to 
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authorize publication was rejected. In the recalled session (February 12-18, 1863), a 
motion providing for publication “at this time or at any subsequent period” was 
also defeated despite the fact that it was earnestly supported by active floor leaders. 
This ended the matter until 1906, when West Virginia, pressed by necessities of the 
Virginia debt controversy, purchased the transcribed manuscript. It failed, however, 
to serve her purposes as expected, and it was not until the late 1930's that the West 
Virginia legislature recognized the public importance of the material and appropriated 
funds for publication. As if to make amends for the negligence of eighty years, the 
state has spared neither expense nor pains in bringing out the present work. Hand- 
somely bound and printed in ten point tvpe on a soft rag paper of enduring quality, 
it presents a format as usable as it is attractive. A significant feature is the 101-page 
introduction by C. H. Ambler, which gives the Virginia background and other basic 
matter “with respect to points that were determining.” There are appendixes which 
contain the minutes of the board of commissioners, minutes of the executive com- 
mittee, the address of the delegates to their constituents, and the constitution as 
adopted at the end of the regular session. The 91-page index in Volume III leaves 
little to be desired as a working guide. Needless to say, these volumes fill an import- 
ant place on the shelf of Civil War history as well as in the annals of American state- 
making. Although it contains no striking revelations on the manner and method of 
West Virginia's formation, the work can not fail to have a sobering influence on 
those who hold extreme views on the character and nature of the new state move- 
ment. A single oversight on the part of the editors may be noted. As a matter of his- 
toric fairness, it is to be regretted that they failed to include the name of Granville 
D. Hall on the title page. It would have been thoughtful recognition unquestionably 
earned and graciously bestowed. Fesrus P. SUMMERS 


CALENDAR OF THE JEFFERSON DAVIS POSTWAR MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LOUISIANA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION COLLECTION. (New Orleans, 
mimeographed, 1943, pp. li, 325.) This calendar provides a paraphrased condensa- 
tion of the documents preserved and in part assembled by Jefferson Davis and his 
wife in order to write a vindication ef the Southern Confederacy. Davis’ earlier 
papers, which he had carefully saved, were scattered after the fall of Richmond and 
many of them were never recovered. This second collection, presented to the 
Louisiana Historical Association by Mrs. Davis after her husband’s death, was first 
used by Dunbar Rowland when it became available to investigators in 1911. Many 
of the letters were published in his Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (1923), to which 
citations are given in the calendar. The content of the collection, sketched in great 
detail in the calendar entries, affords valuable data on the last phase of Davis’ career 
when he strove to uphold his policies as president of the Confederacy against attacks 
by prominent ex-Confederates like Joseph E. Johnston, and to produce a written 
memorial in defense of the “lost cause.” In his quest for information and evidence 
he carried on a widespread correspondence; unfortunately few of the letters written 
by him were preserved as copies. From the standpoint of manuscript and archival 
work, the calendar reveals the problems of collecting material in the postwar years, 
the inertia as well as the willingness o persons whose aid was sought in supplying 
reminscences and original war records, the loss and disposal of records in private 
hands which could no longer be located, and the relative inaccessibility of the official 
Confederate records in the custody of the War Department in Washington. How- 
ever, a variety of evidence was accumulated on critical military incidents of the Civil 
War, treatment of prisoners, the flight and capture of Davis, and other controversial 
matters, The reader of the calendar gains insight into Davis’ methods of gathering 
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his sources and a better understanding of some of the shortcomings of his Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government (1881) and his Short History of the Confederate 
States of America (1890). LESTER J. CAPPON 


ARTICLES 

J. CARLYLE Srrrerson. Financing and Marketing the Sugar Crop of the Old South. Jour. 
Southern Hist., May. 

Pure MeLvin. Stephen Russell Mallory, Southern Naval Statesman. Ibid. 

R. M. Weaver. The South and the Revolution of Nihilism. Souzh Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Lucy Leren Bowie. Madame Grelaud’s French School [ca. 1809-49]. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
June. 

An Account of the John Brown Raid [letter of Mrs. Charles Buckner Thurston, Oct. 20, 1859]. 
Ibid. 

CuarLes Brancu CLARK. Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

RAPHAEL Semmes, Vignettes of Maryland History [I]. Ibid. 

Marruew PAGE ÁNDREWs. The Greatest Fact in Modern History [the founding of Jamestown]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Jaun C. Pearson. The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia [concl.]. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 

Francis Burton Harrison. Footnotes upon Some XVII Century Virginians, IV: Commentaries 
upon the Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Dororgy Tyrer. Modern Education and William Byrd of Westover. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Wintrrep J, Losse. The Foreign Trade of Virginia, 1789-1809. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 

Aur J. Marr, yr. A Bright Thread of Virgiria History: Some Notes on the Corotoman River. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Heren C. McCormack. A Provisional Guide to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical 
Society. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

Horace Monrcomery. A Georgia Precedent for the Freeport Question. Jour. Southern Hist., 
May. 

SipneY WALTER Martin. The Public Domain in Territorial Florida. Ibid. 

Pioneer Florida: A Free Public School in St. Augustine, 1832. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr. 

SAMUEL E. Cogs. The Spring Grove Guards [1835]. Ibid. 

Dororuy Dopp. The Wrecking Business on the Florida Reef, 1822~1860. Ibid. 

Jonn C. L. Anpreassen. Check List of Historical Records Survey and Survey of Federal Archives 
Publications for Louisiana. Louisiana Hist, Quar., Apr. 

Acnres SmirmH Grosz. The Political Career of Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback. Ibid. 

Tomas Ewinc Darney, The Butler Regime in Louisiana. Ibid. 

ALICE PeMBLE Warre. The Plantation e só of Joseph and Lavinia Erwin, 1807-1836. 
Ibid, 

Isaac JosLin Cox. Trailways to the Maio Transfer. Ibid. 

Grorce T. Ness, yr. Louisiana Officers of the Confederate Navy. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 

Hans HAmMMoND. Letters of John Taylor of Caroline [concl.]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 

ANNE ALLsTon PorcHer. Minutes of the Vestry of St, Stephen's Parish, South Carolina, 1754- 
1873. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Apr. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD Stoney. The Memoirs of Frederick Adolphus Porcher [cont.]. Ibid. 

J. H. Easrersy. Captain Langdon Cheves, Jr., and the Confederate Silk Dress Balloon [concl.]. 
Ibid. 

FREDERICK Down Scorr. Letters of Severn Teackle wal 1816-1894. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
June. 

MarsHaLL W. Burt. A Letter concerning “The Virginia Literary, Scientific and Military Acad- 
emy” [from Dr. William Collins of Portsmouth, Nov. 1, 1841]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr. 

ÁRTEUR Marvin SHaw. Some Post-War Observations on Jefferson Davis concerning Early 
Aspects of the Civil War. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


BEN HARDIN HELM: “REBEL” BROTHER-IN-LAW OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HIS WIFE AND AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE TODD FAMILY OF KENTUCKY. By R. Gerald McMurtry. (Chicago, Civil 
War Round Table, 1943, pp. 72, $3.50.) A good deal of history is bound up with the 
story of the Confederate general Ben Hardin Helm, and an equal amount with the 
fortunes of Emilie his wife, half-sister of Mrs. Lincoln. The two have about equal 
space in the broad strokes of this little volume. In military-legal education (at K. M. I, 
West Point, the University of Louisville, and the Harvard law school), in politics, 
and in Kentucky service (as commonwealth attorney and legislator), Helm’s career 
was cut to a pattern different from that of the Lincolns, whom he knew well, having 
visited them in Springfield in 1857; he respected them despite the difference. His 
death at Chickamauga ended a career of distinction and responsibility in the South- 
ern army. The second half of the book is devoted to Emilie Todd Helm, “Little 
Sister” to Lincoln, widowed in her twenties, bound by family ties to the Northern 
President yet completely loyal to the Conzederacy. Offered the Union oath as her 
husband had been offered a Union commission, she refused proudly but without 
sectional bitterness as he had. She lived on through many vicissitudes of war and 
peace, It would be well if the full record of this woman had been better preserved; 
her personal life epitomized the American tragedy. What we have are glimpses, in- 
cluding her visit to the White House where she was befriended by the Lincolns, her 
realization that her presence caused embarrassment which the Lincolns uncomplain- 
ingly endured, her return to wartime Kentucky where she found Lincoln’s protection 
both a benefit and an embarrassment, and her many later years, carrying her to 1930 
when at the age of ninety-three she died on a Blue Grass farm once owned by her 
Revolutionary ancestor, General Levi Todd. The book, privately printed for the Civil 
War Round Table, is documented, illustrated, and attractively made up. 

J. G. RANDALL 


THE MOVEMENT FOR MUNICIPAL HOME RULE IN ST. LOUIS. By Thomas S. 
Barclay, Professor of Political Science in Stanford University. [The University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. XVIII, No. 3.] (Columbia, University of Missouri, 1943, pp. 
138.) St. Louis has the distinction of being the first city in the United States to re- 
ceive the power by constitutional grant to draft and adopt its own charter. The author 
of this monograph undertakes “to trace the evolution of the relations between the 
city of St. Louis and the state, and to indicate the development of the proposal to 
‘free the city from the domination of the state legislature.” A native of St. Louis, a 
former member of the University of Missouri faculty, and a student of the late 
Professor Howard Lee McBain of Columbia University, whose pioneer work in r916 
on The Law and the Practice of Municipal Home Rule is well known to readers 
of this Review, the author brings unusual qualifications to his task, He does not 
disappoint. He begins with a brief account of the founding and early growth of St. 
Louis from 1763 to 1865, calling attention here and there to the introduction of dis- 
tinctive features of American local government such as a popularly elected mayor, the 
bicameral city council, the long ballot and disintegrated administration, expanding 
municipal functions, mounting indebtedness, and state control of municipal police. 
The period from 1865 to 1875, “a decade of trial and error,” witnessed repeated but 
relatively unsuccessful efforts in the state legislature by charter revision and special 
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law to deal with the problems of St. Louis city and county. Since the legislature 

regularly accepted the recommendations of the St. Lonis delegation, however, the 
author brands as “palpably untrue” the frequent charge of St. Louisans that the legis- 
lature was responsible for unpopular laws or unsatisfactory conditions in the city. 
This period also was marked by a growing hostility between city and county. The 
remainder of the volume is devoted to an account of the deliberations and decisions 
of the constitutional convention of 1875 pertaining to the relations of St. Louis to the 
county and to the state. A special committee consisting of the delegates from the city 
and county was created, to which were referred all proposals for changes in the city 
and county government. Strong and able leadership led to favorable committee and 
convention action on city-county separation and municipal home rule, but not before 
the adoption of a contradictory amendment asserting the supremacy of general state 
law. This imposed upon the state supreme court in future years the difficult task of 
determining the exact scope and meaning of home rule. Eoth provisions attracted 
relatively little attention outside of St. Louis in the popular vote which ratified the 
constitution. Opposition in St, Louis County against separation was overcome by 
liberal provisions compensating the county for the loss of municipal revenues. The 
study is extensively documented, evidencing the thorough and original scholarship 
which went into its preparation. The frequent use of biographical data enlivens and 
enriches the story. Historians and students of contemporary political institutions alike 
will find in it much of interest and value. Lioyp M. SHORT 


MISSOURI, DAY BY DAY. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. Volume II, (Columbia, 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 1943, pp. V, 499.) 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XI, THE TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN, 1820- 
1829 [cont.]. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. vii, 1372, $3.25.) 
Volume XI of The Territorial Papers of the United States, the second in a series of © 
three alloted to Michigan Territory, covers the fourth, fifth, and sixth Cass adminis- 
trations and thus continues the story of the territory from 1821 through 1829. This 
interval marks the real beginnings of agricultural settlements and the relative decline in 

both the importance of the French influence and the economy dependent upon the 
Indian and fur trade, Naturally, a publication restricted to official documents, and 
arranged chronologically, cannot enumerate the causes and course of this transition, 
but it does constantly reflect them. Evidences of the importance and new emphasis 
upon local government are numerous. Petitions from newly created counties re- 
‘questing more adequate transportation facilities, redress from bridge tolls, and de- 
mands for a more rapid organization in government are frequent. The adminis- 
trative reports, often detailed, refer repeatedly to the economic expansion taking 
place. Evidence of political activity, based on personal folowing, becomes more 
tangible. The many references to the ordinance of 1787 by petitioners reflects a grow- 
ing consciousness of institutional and political thinking. The entire volume, in fact, 
ably illustrates the problems, hopes, and processes of adaptation of a frontier territory. 
Legislative proceedings, patronage, Indian relationships, mail route problems, sur- 
veying difficulties, minor questions about land sales, unsettled claims of the War of 
1812, official proclamations and notifications, election results, and petitions necessarily 
constitute the bulk of the documents. Even the inclusion of material, previously ac- 
cessible, such as the account of the disputed Congressional election of 1825, assigns 
the evidence to a locus from which it can more properly be interpreted. Amid a cer- 
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tain general monotony, however, appear such items as the critical analyses of Cass, 
who discussed both the neéds of the expanding areas and the difficulties of the re- 
mote posts such as Green Bay, and choice bits of political gossip in the correspond- 
ence between James Duane Doty and Henry Schoolcraft. The editorial workmanship 
of Dr. Carter has been commented upon so enthusiastically and frequently that any 
reference to it has the appearance of repetition. The complete adequacy of the 127- 
page (double-column) index, and the identification of names in it, represents a fea- 
ture of editorial skill worthy of especial praise. SYDNEY GLAZER 


CALL IT NORTH COUNTRY: THE STORY OF UPPER MICHIGAN. By John 
Bartlow Martin. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, pp. 298, $5.00.) “A panorama of 
the history and lore of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan.” 


DAVID DALE OWEN: PIONEER GEOLOGIST OF THE MIDDLE WEST. By 
Walter Brookfield Henderson. [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXVII.] (In- 
dianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1943, pp. xiii, 180, $2.00.) 


A MYSTERIOUS LATIN INSCRIPTION IN CALIFORNIA, By 4. E. Gordon. 
[University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology, Volume I, No. 13.] 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1944, pp. 313-56, 50 cents.) 


ARTICLES 


Fren T. Wooren, yr. Religious Activities in Civil War Memphis. Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

MARSHALL WincFieLD, Old Straight: A Sketch of the Life and Campaigns of Lieutenant General 
-Alexander P. Stewart, C. S. A. Ibid. 

IsapeL HowELL. John Armfield of Beersheba Springs [cont.]. Ibid. 

SAMUEL C. WiLLiams. Ann Robertson: An Unsung Tennessee Heroine. Ibid. 

ALice McGurrry RuccLes. A Buckeye Bcarding School in 1821. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Quar., Sept.-Dec. 

Lucite B. Emch. Ohio in Short Stories, 1824-1839. Ibid, 

Ormia D. SMITH. Adam Hurdus and the Swedenborgians in Early Cincinnati. Ibid., Apr.-June. 

Dororny V. Martin. The Truth about Cincinnati’s First Library. 1bid., Sept-Dec. 

Joun UmbLeE. Extinct Mennonite Churches in Ohio [11]. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Louis B. EWBANK. Building a Pioneer Home. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 

Kart J. R. Arnpr. George Rapp Discovers the Wabash. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
Sept.-Dec. 

KENNETH M. Srampp. The Milligan Case and the Election of 1864 in Indiana. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., June. 

Burton D. Myers. A Study of Faculty Appointments at Indiana University, 1824-1937. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., June. 

War History Work in Indiana. Indiana Hist. Bull., May. 

Roster of Indiana Historical Organizations. Ibid., Apr. 

Ernesr E. East. The Inhabitants of Chicago, 1825-1831. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., June. 

SranLey Errkson and ELiNorR Roach. The War Records Program of the Illinois War Council. 
Ibid. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON. Life, Labor, and Society in Boone County, Missouri, 1834-1852 [11]. 
Missouri Hist. Rev., July. 

BeENJAaMiN C. MerkKeL. The Slavery Issue and the Political Decline of Thomas Hart Benton. 
Ibid. 

Roserr R. Husacu. St. Louis, Host of Celebrated Nineteenth Century British and American 
Authors. Ibid. 

FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER. The Missourian and Ten of His Outstanding Representatives. Ibid., Apr. 

Dororuy Dysart Frynn. Missouri and the War [VII]. Ibid. 

R. A. BROTHERTON. Discovery of Iron Ore: Negaunce Centennial (1844-1944). Michigan Hist. 
Mag., Apr.-June. 
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Michigan Historical Commission. Postwar Public Works Program for a State Historical Building. 
Ibid. 

Harrison Jonn THorNToN. Origins of lowa Masonry. Palimpsest, June. 

1d, A Century of Iowa Masonry. Ibid., July. 

J. A, Swisuer. Iowa in 1844. Ibid., May . 

MarTHA ELEANOR GRIFFITH. The Czechs in Cedar Rapids [I]. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., July. 

Cart Bruce Cons. The Iowa Firemen's Association. Ibid. 

V/inniam B. HesseLTINE. The Pryor-Potter Duel. Wisconsin Maz. Hist., June. 

J. F. Woyra. Town of Two Creeks: From Forest to Dairy Farms. Ibid. 

Jonn I. KoLEHMAINEN. The Finns of Wisconsin. Ibid, 

EarL V. Cuapin. The Early History of the Roseau Valley, Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

F. PauL Prucra. Minnesota's Attitude toward the Southern Case for Secession. Ibid. 

MERRILL E. JancHow. Farm Machinery of the 1860's in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Kirke Mecuem. The Mythical Jayhawk. Kansas Hist, Quar., Feb. 

W. E. Stantey. The Jayhawk Finds Its Wings. Ibid. 

Nebraska's Heroes: Their Deeds of Valor; Their Letters Home. Nebraska Hist., Jan.-Mar. 

Nebraska’s War Correspondents [with selections from reports and letters]. Ibid. 

Grorce F. Witt and Than. €. Hecker. The Upper Missouri River Valley Aboriginal Culture 
in North Dakota. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Jan. Apr. 

ALFRED G., SrrircH. Trustecism in the Old Northwest, 1800-1850. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. 

HeLeEwN B. KroLL. The Books that Enlightened the Emigrants. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. 

J. F. Santer. The Oregon Military Police of World War I. Ibid. 

L. S. Cressman. World War II History Project. Ibid., Mar. 

Lewis A. McArTHUR. Oregon Geographic Names: Sixth Supplement, Ibid. 

ELEANOR RurH Rockwoop. Oregon Document Check List: Through State Journals. Ibid., June. 

W. L. Davis. Peter John De Smet: The Journey of 1840 [cont.]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr. 

A British Report on Washington Territory, 1885. Ibid. 

GLENN H. Larmrop. Preserving War Records in the State of Washington. Ibid. 

Winston B, THorson. Washington State Nominating Conventions. Ibid. 

LANCASTER PoLLARD. A Pacific Northwest Bibliography. Ibid. 

Lours Knorr Koontz. Guide to Articles and Documents in the Pacific Historical Review, 1932- 
1943. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 


DocuMENTS 


Josera H. Parks. Letters from Aaron V. Brown to Alfred O. P. Nicholson, 1844-1850. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., June. 

Hupson Hyarr. Captain Hyatt: Being the Letters Written during the Years 1863-1864 to His 
Wife, Mary, by Captain T. J. Hyatt, 126th Ohio Volunteer Infantry. Ohio State Archacol. and 
Hist. Quar., Apr.-June. 

J. HERMAN SCHAUINGER. The Letters of Godlove S. Orth, Radical Republican. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., June. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON. Life, Labor, and Society in Boone County, Missouri, 1834-1852, as 
Revealed in the Correspondence of an Immigrant Slave-Ownirg Family from North Carolina 
[I]. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 

RosserL Kx. A Michigan Soldier's Diary, 1863 [1864]. Michigan Hist. Mag., Apr.-June. 

Joun A. Hovuxom. The Letters of Svennung Ouverson Kjaerkebón [1856, 1866]. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., June. 

Haze. C. WoLF. Campaigning with the First Minnesota: The Diary of Isaac Lyman Tayler. 
Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

Marion H. Herrior. Through Minnesota to the Canadian West in 1869. Ibid., Dec. 

MArTHA B. CALDWELL. Records of the Squatter Association of Whitehead District, Doniphan 
County. Kansas Hist, Quar., Feb. 

SHeELnoN Jackson. English Quakers Tour Kansas in 1858: From the Journal of Sarah Lindsey, 
Ibid. 

Neu B. Pires. The Journal of John Work, March 21-May 14, 1825. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
June. 

LANCASTER PoLLArD, Site of the Smith Massacre on July 14, 1828. Ibid. 
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Latin-American Histoty 
James Ferguson King 
GENERAL 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE INDUSTRIAL AGE. By ]. Fred Rippy. (New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1944, pp. X, 277, $3.00.) Those who feel that the history of 
Latin America in the national period has been written in too exclusively political a 
vein will doubtless welcome the publication of this book. The twenty-two short chap- 
ters here presented are designed as an introduction to what Professor Rippy calls “a 
grand epic: the joint mastery by Latins and Anglo-Saxons of the Latin-American 
physical environment, the development of Latin America’s resources through science 
and technology.” Although they by no means exhaust the list of subjects that might 
appropriately be considered under the title chosen, these chapters open up vistas of 
a boundless field of fundamental research that must be undertaken before even an ap- 
proximate understanding of Latin America’s reality during the last hundred years 
can be attained. One lays down this stimulating pioneer contribution with the 
realization that the men and works that form its subject matter may be consicerably 
more significant in the long run than the roster of caudillos who have monopolized 
the pages of the histories of Latin America during the national period. The tech- 
nological changes here described fall for the most part under the heading of trans- 
portation and communication. The bcok begins with the arrival of the steamboat on 
Latin-American rivers in the 1820’s and 1830's. The construction of railroads, tele- 
graphs, and telephone systems is the subject of a number of chapters. The account 
of developing transportation is brought up to date in a chapter entitled “Airways 
and the End of Isolation.” Technological advances in other fields, such as mining, 
petroleum exploitation, public utilities, and sanitation and medicine, likewise claim 
considerable attention. One of the useful aspects of the book is to identify unsung 
heroes of technology and to outline the chronology of the subject. Since the present 
volume is designed to stimulate interest in a neglected field, rather than to tell the 
story in comprehensive and definitive form, it is a mark of success that it leaves the 
reader with numerous unanswered or partly answered problems. What, for ex- 
ample, of the social, economic, and political effects within Latin America of revo- 
lutionary technological changes? What has been done and what is being done by the 
nations involved to control the evils of foreign corporate exploitation on which 
technology has been largely dependent? To what extent, if at all, are Latin Americans 
increasing their own active participation in technological enterprise, and how are 
they going about it? Some of these large questions and many others are found in the 

. list of “Research Suggestions” at the end of the volume. An appendix of bibliographi- 
cal notes by chapters contains suggestive references to trade journals, government 
documents, and a wide variety of other materials for the study of technology in 
Latin America. 


ARTICLES 


Enrique DE Ganpfa. Las ideas geográficas de Toscanelli. Rev. Geog. Amer., Feb. 
ALFRED MÉTRAUX. The Contribution of the Jesuits to the Exploration and Anthropology of South 
America. Mid-Am., July. 
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Pepro Juan VicnALE, Historiadores y cronistas de la Villa Imperial [de Potosi]. Bol. inst. 
Invest. Hist., 1942~43. e 

BERNARDINO José DE Souza. A carreta do Rio Grande do Sul e do sul de Mato Grosso. Rev. Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

Litty pE JoncH OsBorNE. Ensayo sobre temas indígenas. Fibras de Guatemala. Anales Soc. Geog. 
Hist. Guatemala, Mar. 

Awbrés Mesanza. Domínicos en América (R. P. Fr, Francisco Jiménez). Ibid. 

WALTER SPAULDING. Pecuaria, charque e charqueadores no Rio Grande do Sul. Rev, Inst. Hist. 
Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

AGUSTIN MILLARES CARLO, [Fray Benito Jerónimo] Feijóo en América, Cuad. Am., May. 

Luis Carros pe Morais. Subsídios para o histórico da introdução do cavalo no Rio Grande do 
Sul—da raça árabe. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

EarL J. Hamitron. Monetary Problems in Spain and Spanish America, 1751-1800. Jour. Econ. 
Hist., May. l 

OreLo Rosa. Rio Pardo. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog, Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

ManueL Toussaint. Apología del arte barroco en América. Bol. Mus. Bib., Apr. 

Antonio Ramos, El Paraguay y el Brasil durante la dictadura de Francia. Bol. Inst, Invest. Hist., 
1942-43. 

J. Fren Riepy. The First Steam Railways of Latin America. Bull. Pan Am. Union, May. 

James Brown Scorr. La Isla de Pinos y la solidaridad pan-americana. Rev. La Habana, June. 

SewarD W. Livermore. Battleship Diplomacy in South America: 1905-1925. Jour. Mod, Hist., 
Mar. 

The Americas and the War (Parts XXVI-XXVII) [cont.]. Bull. Pan Am. Union, May-July. 

Gusravo Dup.essis. Los maya-quichés y la historia literaria de Hispano-América. Rev, La 
Habana, June. 

Joseem F. Privrrera. Latin American Literature and the Historian. Hist. Bull., May. 

Jonn W. Conover. Geographic Factors in Latin American Development. Ibid. 

WALTER SPAULDING. Percy Alvin Martin. Rey. Inst. Hist, Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


BOUNDARIES OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS: AN ANNOTATED 
LIST OF DOCUMENTS, 1493-1943. (Tentative Version.) By Alexander Marchant, 
Office of the Geographer, Department of State. [Department of State, Inter-American 
Series 24, Publication 2082.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1944, pp. v, 
386, 50 cents.) 


ANUARIO BIBLIOGRÁFICO VENEZOLANO: 1042 [Estados Unidos de Venezuela, 
Biblioteca Nacional.] (Caracas, Tipografía Americana, 1944, pp. Xvi, 227.) 


CATALOGO DE LA EXPOSICION DE LIBROS BOLIVARIANOS ORGANIZADA 
CON MOTIVO DEL CENTENARIO DEL TRASLADO DE LOS RESTOS.DEL 
LIBERTADOR A CARACAS. [Estados Unidos de Venezuela, Biblioteca Nacional.] 
(Caracas, C. A. Artes Gráficas, 1943, pp. 237.) 


Francisco Queceno. Colecciones americanas. Documentos referentes a los franciscanos en Chile. 
Siglo XVI, Arch. Ibero-Amer., July, 1943. 

José Torre ReveLLo, El cedulario que formó Benito de la Mata Linares. Bol. Inst. Invest, Hist., 
1942-43. 

Índices [archival ramos of Encomiendas, Gobernación y Capitanía General, Reales Provisiones, 
Compañía Guipuzcoana, Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda, Hojas Militares, Secretaría 
del Interior y Justicia, Gobernación de Guayana]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), July, 1943. 

Fermin Peraza Y SARAUZA. Papel periódico de La Havana [cont.]. Rev. Bimestr Cubana, Jan. 

Índice de la sección colonial de los Archivos Nacionales de Costa Rica [1820-21]. Rev. Arch. 
Nac. Costa Rica, Jan. 

Índice general de los libros copiadores de la Sección de Relaciones Exteriores (Archivo General 
de la Nación —Sección F.) [1857-58]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Sept, 1943. 
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Sercio ChiáPPorI Organización y objetivos del Archivo Gráfico de la Nación. Bol. Inst. Invest. 
Hist., 1942-43. 

Henry A. HoLmes. Ildefonso Pereda Valdés y su libro “Negro esclavos y negros libres.” Rev. 
Iberam., May. 

Ronan Dennis Hussey. Pacific History in Recent Spanish-American Historical Reviews. Pac. 
Flist. Rev., Mar. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Biobibliografía de Felix F. Gutes. Bol. Inst. Invest, Hist., 1942-43. 

Id, Contribución a la biobibliografía de Emilio A Coni. Ibid. 

Noticias bibliográficas [materials relating to Argentine and American history, 1941-43]. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


HISTORIA DEL DESCUBRIMIENTO Y CONQUISTA DE YUCATAN, CON UNA 
RESEÑA DE LA HISTORIA DE LOS MAYAS, Por Juan Francisco Molina Solís. 
Prologo de Antonio Mediz Bolio. Semblanza de Ermilo Abreu Gomez, Two volumes. 
(Mexico, D. F., Ediciones Mensaje, 1943, pp. xxx, 288; 409, $5.00.) The writings of 
Juan F. Molina Solis have for many years been acknowledged as those forming the 
most authoritative history of Yucatan. The first edition of the Historia del descub- 
rimiento y conquista de Yucatán, published in Merida, Yucatan, in 1896, was based 
on the best source material then available. One or two important published works, 
notably the letter of the municipal authorities of Veracruz, were not utilized, but 
such omissions were exceptional, The history is written in a vivid and interesting 
manner, The presentation is methodical, s is to be expected from an author who 
without fail devoted two hours to his historical writings on every Sunday for nearly 
half a century. The original edition, which had been a standard textbook for Yucatan 
and an important source of reference for many students outside Mexico, has long 
been exhausted, and there was need of a rew one. In the forty-eight years that have 
elapsed since the appearance of the bcok, much new material, particularly with 
reference to the pre-conquest history of Yucatan, has come to light. In fact the out- 
line of Maya history is hopelessly out of dete. It is, therefore, to be regretted that the 
author's sons, who are responsible for the appearance of this second edition, did not 
publish a revised edition. The collaboraticn of some present-day historian of Yuca- 
tan, such as J. Ignacio Rubio Mañé, is needed to modernize the work by the incor- 
poration of new material in the text, or, failing that, by additional footnotes to call 
attention to new sources. However, even without these, a new edition of this im- 
portant work is to be welcomed. l , J. Eric S. THOMPSON 


THE INDIAN BACKGROUND OF COLONIAL YUCATAN. By Ralph L. Roys. 
(Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1943, pp. vii, 244, cloth $2.75, 
paper $1.75.) 


THE SPANISH COLONIAL SYSTEM. By Wilhelm Georg Priedrich Roscher. (New 
York, G. E. Stechert, 1944, pp. 48, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Rura STANTON. Place of the Antilles in the Rise and Fall of the Spanish Colonial Empire in the 
“New World. Historian, Spring. 

RoserT G. Raymer. The Mexican Cepper Indusiry—Precortensian and Colonial. Pacific Hist. Rev. ” 
Mar. 
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Francis E. TownseEND. The Two Diegos and Other Problems. Hist. Bull., May. 

Erwin WALTER Pam. La ataranza de Santo Domingo de Guzmán. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 
1942-43. 

A. R. Liessr. The Glory That Was Portobelo. Hist. Bull., May. 

Fiver DE Leyarza. Escenas de martirio en el río San Saba. Arch. Ibero-Amer., Oct, 1943. 

Junio Jiménez Ruepa. El auto de fe del año 1574. Filosofía y Letras, Jan. 

J. Joaquín Parno. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala [1668-76] [cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
Guatemala, Mar. 

ELEANOR B. ADAMS. a Colonial New Mexico Libraries: 1704, 1776. New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 

G. DeBreEx. Le Plan et les débuts d'une caféiére 4 Saint-Domingue. La plantation “La Merveillére” 
aux Anses-A-Pitre (1789-1792). Revue de la Soc. d’Hist. et de Géog. d'Haiti, Oct., 1943. 

Frances RAND SMITH. The Mission of Nuestra Señora de la Soledad. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Mar. 


DocuMENTS 


Testamento y codicilos otorgados por el Ilmo. señor obispo don Francisco Marroquín [1563]. 
Bol. Arch, Gen. Gob., Mar. 

Memorial de lo que contienen los papeles presentados en el Real Consejo de las Indias, por los 
patrones del colegio que mandó fundar don fray Francisco Marroquín, obispo de Guatemala, 
sobre que se confirme la erección de universidad que los dichos patrones han hecho en el 
dicho colegio [1628]. Ibid. 

Real cédula para que se guarden y cumplan los autos sobre la fundación de un colegio que don 
Francisco Marroquín obispo de Guatemala mandó fundar en esta dicha ciudad.—6 de octubre 
de 1639. Ibid. 

Fundación y dotación para universidad en el Colegio de Santo Tomás de Aquino, por el carreo 
mayor Pedro Crespo Xuares.—-14 de enero de 1646. Ibid, 

Testamento del correo mayor don Pedro Crespo Xuarez.—7 de febrero de 1646. Ibid. 

Poder de los patrones del Colegio de Santo Tomas de Aquino para pretensión de universidad 
en él. 22 de mayo de 1647. Ibid. 

El cabildo solicita que se conceda a la religión de Santo Domingo la licencia necesaria, Jara 
llevar adelante la fundación de la universidad [Guatemala, 1652]. Ibid. 

Colección Lugo. Archivo General de Indias [1655]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujilo), 
Sept., 1943. | 

Se solicita de nuevo la licencia correspondiente para fundar universidad, y comerciar coa el 
"Perú; competencias sobre jurisdicción con el juzgado de provincia [Guatemala, 1639]. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Mar. 

Áutos de La Merced y fundación de la Real Universidad de San Carlos de esta ciudad de 
Santiago de Guatemala. Cédula de la erección de 31 de enero de 1676 [cont.]. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Luis E. VaLcÁrceL. Cultura de pueblos agricolas. Rev. Mus. Nac., July, 1943. 

ALFREDO GARGARO. Las “Aclaraciones históricas”? del señor Morales Guiñazú. Bol. Inst. Invest. 
Hist., 1942-43. 

RAPAEL H. Varte. La isla Guadalcanal fué descubierta por una expedición peruana. Bol. Soc. 
Geog. “Sucre,” Aug., 1943. 

EmrLio Visconrini, Reseña del valle de Omaguaca [Humahuaca]. Bol. Inst. San Pedro y Santiago 
Est. Hist, Salta, Jan., 1943. 

Gumo ZoLEZzZI. La situación de los indios de Chile en el siglo XVII. Am. Plean Apr. 

E. Harru-TeERrRÉé, Entalladores del siglo XVII (capítulo de historia del arte virreinal en Lima). 
Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1942-43. 
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Erico VoLKMANN H. VaLnivIa. Breve reseña sobre los fuertes de la época colonial existentes en 
Corral. Rev. Geog. Am., Feb, 

MicuEL Soronpo. Procedencia del nombre de “El Retiro.” Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1942-43. 

ATILIO CorNEJo. La encomienda de Bombalán, un litigio del siglo XVIII. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y 
Santiago Est. Hist. Salta, Jan., 1943. 

Perer M. Dunne. Retreat Madre of Colonial Argentina. Hist. Bull., May. 

Juan MisaEL Saraco. Rasgos biográficos del Dr. Lorenzo Fernández de Córdova. Bol. Soc. 
Geog. “Sucre,” Aug., 1943. 

ALFREDO GUTIÉRREZ VALENZUELA. Volviendo scbre la personalidad de don Pedro Murillo. Ibid. 

José Torre ReveLLO. Los primeros impresos estampados en Buenos Aires. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 
1942—43. 

Nicanor MaLLo. Cosas de aquellos tiempos. El Dr. Joaquín de Lemoine y el Colegio de 
Educandas de Chuquisaca. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre,” Aug., 1943. 

ABEL CHÁNETON. Un pedagogo colonial [Fray José de San Alberto]. Ibid. 

José Torre ReveLLo. El aula de la escuela de la Villa de Luján en 1797. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 


1942-43. 
DOCUMENTS 


Reedificación de Santa Marta por el muy ilustre señor don Lope de Orozco, gobernador perpétuo 
y capitán general de dicha ciudad. Año de 1580. Rev. Arch. Nac., Jan. 

Real cédula, fecha . . . a 23 de septiembre de 1580 . . . para que se pida a don Lope de Orozco, 
gobernador de Santa Marta, la capitulación que con él se tomó sobre la población de aquella 
provincia. Ibid. 

Cabeza y pie del testamento de don Lope de Orozco, gobernador .. . de la Provincia de Santa 
Marta (20 de octubre de 1583). Ibid. 

Real provisión, dada en Santafe a y de marzo de 1582 a los gobernadores . .. y otras cualesquier 
justicias . . . para que siendo requeridos ... reciban juramento ...a las personas que pudieren 
declarar sobre la capitulación . . . de aquella provincia [Santa Marta]. Ibid. 

Relación de lo que yo, don Lope de Orozco, gobernador e capitán general por Su Majestad de la 
Provincia de Santa Marta, he hecho . . . sobre la reedificación y poblazón de la dicha provincia 
(año de 1582). Ibid. 

Cabildo de la ciudad de Santa Marta de 23 de diciembre de 1585, en el cual se nombra 
gobernador . . . a don Lope de Orozco (hijo). Ibid. 

Acta de fundación de la ciudad de Santiago de las Atalayas (29 de septiembre de 1588). Ibid. 

ATILIO CorNEJO. El gobernador don Alonso de Mercado y Villacosta. (Relación de méritos y 
servicios—Año 1675.) Bol. Inst. San Pedro y Santiago Est. Hist. Salta, Jan., 1943. 

Jueces que vinieron a la provincia [Venezuela, 1689]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), July, 1943. 

Reconstrucción de las Casas Reales [ Caracas, 1698]. Idd. 

Auto del gobernador general de Venezuela, acerca de las condiciones de trabajo de los indios 
peones, de 1695. Bol. Arch. Hist. Mun. Valencia, Dec. 

Lista de precios obligatorios de víveres, impuestos por los alcaldes ordinarios en Valencia, en 
1712. Ibid. 

Carta del procurador general dirigida al cabildo de Valencia, sobre irregularidades y mejora- 
mientos necesarios en la vida pública de la ciudad, año de 1735. Ibid. 

Petición de unos criadores de ganado . . . de 1758, precedida por provisión real de 1711 ... 
con relación a varias irregularidades en la vida pública valenciana. 7did. 

Título de corregidor de indios, con prescripciones detalladas acerca del buen tratamiento de 
ellos, de 1758. Ibid. 

Auto del gobernador general de Venezuela, de 1767, con cédulas reales de los años de 1697, 
1725, y 1766, acerca de los indios descendientes de caciques. Ibid. 

Fundación de la parroquia de San Juan Bautista del Chaparral (3 de junio de 1773). Rev. 
Arch. Nac., Jan. 

José Torre ReEvELLo. Documentos relativos a Antonio Valle y Manuel Moreno Argumosa, 
abuelo materno y padre, respectivamente, de Mariano Moreno. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1942-43. 

JuLio César GonzÁLEs. Datos estadísticos acerca de la población de los pueblos de Misiones en 
los años 1802 y 1803. Ibid. 
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BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Gustav Dirrmar. Hans Staden, explorador de América. Rev. Geog. Am., Feb. 

F. Sommer. Os Schetz de Antuerpia e de S. Vicente. Rev. Arg. Mun. São Paulo, Oct., 1943. 

RutH Lapmam Butter. Mem de Sá, Third Governor-General of Brazil, 1557-1572. Mid-Am., 
Apr. : 

ALBERTINO G. Morerra. Iguape e outras cidades mortas. Rev. Arg. Mun. São Paulo, Oct., 1943. 

MaANuEL Duarte. Origem dos “auzentes” (dominio territorial dos “velhos”). Rev. Inst. Hist. 
Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1043. 

1d. Lenda sacrílega. 1b1d, 

Oreo Rosa. Taquari. Ibid. 

FERNANDO DE MURTINHO-BrAGa and MaxzceL Roussin. Napoléon au Brésil. Rev. Univ. Ottowa, 
Apr. 


DocuMENTS 


A primeira sesmaria riograndense [Oct. 24, 1732]. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, 
July, 1943. 

Ordens régias [1740]. Rev. Arq. Mun. São Paulo, Oct., 1943. 

MANUEL Duarre. Relação dos que, de 1777 a 1780, abandonaram suas fazendas no Destrito de 
Vacaria. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Ric Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

Id. Miguel Pedroso Leite [extract from a census taken in' 1498-1802]. Ibid. 

Papéis avulsos (1820-1821) [concerning São Paulo]. Rev. Arg. Mun. São Paulo, Oct., 1943. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Francisco QUINTEROS ÁNDRINO. El Dr. don José María Álvarez y Estrada. Anales Soc. Geog. 
Hist. Guatemala, Mar. 

RAFAEL OBREGÓN Loría. Apuntes acerca de la masonería antigua en Costa Rica (1824-1865). 
Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Jan. 

Breve historia de la música en Guatemala [cont.]. Bol. Mus. Bib., Apr. 

J. Frep Rippy, Relations between the United States and Guatemala during the Epoch of Justo 
Rufino Barrios. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Sept., 1942. 

Id. Relations of the United States and Costa Rica during the Guardia Era. Ibid., Feb., 1943. 

Vícror Lizano H. El Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga. Segunda época. Los jesuitas. Rev. Arch. 
Nac. Costa Rica, Jan. 

ALFONSO Jiménez Rojas. Notas de historia (caída de Mora). Ibid. 


CUBA, THE DOMENICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


ARTICLES 


Mario GuiraL Moreno. Expedición de Francisco Estrampes y conspiracion de Ramón Pintó 
(1854-1855). Rev. Bimestre Cubana, Jan. 

RaFaEL M.2 Merchán. La Habana intelectual vista desde los Andes [concl.]. Rev. La Habana, 
June. 


DocuMENTS 


E. Ropricuez DemMor1z1. Correspondance du consul de Saint-Domingue avec le ministre des 
affaires etrangéres de France Mr. Guizot, 1844-1846 [concl.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Sept., 1943. ' 

Mopezsro A. "Tirano, Apuntes de un corresponsal [1898] [cont.]. Rev. Bimestre Cubana, Jan. 
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SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ÁRTICLES 


Juan F. Pérez Acosra. Peligrosas actividades de la “Quinta columna” en Buenos Aires y 
Asunción, 1811 y 1812. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist, 1942-43. 

Junin A, Vitarpi. La fundacion del Museo Público de Buenos Aires. Ibid. 

RararLn J. FosaLBa. Trascendencia económica y politica de las acuñaciones obsidionales y de 
emergencia durante la revolución por la independencia de Venezuela y Colombia. Rev. Nac, 
Cultura (Caracas), Jan. 

Beatriz Boscx. El estatuto provisorio constitucional de Entre Ríos, Bol. Inst, Invest. Hist., 
1942-43. 

ALFREDO JAuREGUI RosquELLAs. 6 de agosto. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre,” Aug., 1943. 

Ienacto pe Guzmán. El desgobierno en Nueva Grarada. Rev. Colombiana, Nov. 

WencesLao N. Domíncuez. Ferré, Paz y el ejército de reserva después de Caá-Guazu. Bol. Inst, 
Invest. Hist., 1942-43. 

Teoporo CamLer-Bols. El fin de una raza de gigantes. Ibid. 

ManueL GáLvez. La vida de don Gabriel García Moreno. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, Jan. 

José pz La Veca. El dictador Castro y nuestro conflicto con Venezuela. Rev. Colombiana, July, 
1943. 

Kar LOEWENSTEIN. Legislation for the Defense of the State in Chile. Columbia Law Rev., 
May. 


DOCUMENTS 


EMILIO RAVIGNANI. Acuerdos secretos de la Secreteria de Guerra del Poder Ejecutivo, entre los 
años 1813 y 1817. Bol. Inst. Invest, Hist., 1942-43. 

ALFREDO JAuREGUI RosqueLtas. Una página poco conocida del mariscal Santa Cruz [Andrés 
Santa Cruz to J. Antonio Pezet, Versailles, May 31, 1864]. Bol. Soc. Geog. “Sucre,” Aug., 


1943. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Oro Prazeres, As dissolugdes do parlamento brasileiro. Cultura Política, Nov., 1943. 
J. A. VasconceLos. A revolução de 1930 e o presklente Vargas. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


ManueL Duarre. Carta histórica de Domingos José de Almeida [Mar. 2, 1824]. Rev. Inst. 
Hist, Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, July, 1943. 

Id. Mensagem do Conde de Caxias à 1.2 Assembléia Provincial, a 1.2 de marco de 1845. Ibid. 

Preliminares da abolição imediata (Uma carta do conselheiro António Prado ao conselheiro João 
Alfredo) [Mar. 17, 1888]. Cultura Política, Nov., 1943. 

THALES DE AzEvEDO. Um documento singular [carta de liberdade of a slave, 1888]. Rev. Arg. 
Mun. Sado Paulo, Oct., 1943. 

Atas de cámara de Santo Amaro (1904). Ibid. 
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American Historical Association 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Historical Association will be 
held in Chicago, December 28 and 29. All sessions, including the business meeting 
Thursday afternoon and the annual dinner and president’s address that evening, 
will be in the Stevens Hotel, 720 South Michigan Avenue. Although the program 
is not yet completed, it is now sufficiently definite to warrant the assurance that it 
will be timely and interesting. In accordance with the usual practice, it is expected 
that a printed program will be mailed about November 25. Professor Franklin D. 
Scott of Northwestern University is the chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. The chairman of the Program Committee is Professor William T. 
Hutchinson of the University of Chicago. 


The Executive Committee of the American Historical Association met June 
24 to consider the request of the War Department for a renewal of the contract 
to prepare discussion material in pamphlet form for use in camps here and 
abroad. After hearing the representatives of the Morale Division of the Army, the 
Executive Committee approved the renewal of the contract and this has been 
done with an increase of funds for the work of the Historical Service Board. 


With this issue Miss Catharine Seybold assumes the duties of Assistant Editor. 
Miss Seybold graduated from Smith College in 1937 and received her master’s 
degree from the University of Minnesota in 1942. Miss Margaret Blegen, who has 
served so competently as Assistant Editor for the last two years, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Office of Strategic Services. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: French notarial and legal manuscripts, 1613 to 1732; papers of the Short, ` 
Symmes, and Harrison families, and related papers, c. 1750 to 1907; one volume 
of accounts of Lewis Ginnedo (or Ginnodo), merchant of Newport, Rhode 
Island, mainly concerning shipping, 1755 to 1815; reproductions of Thomas Jef- 
ferson materials (Henry Huntington Library), 1757 to 1809; a volume, Don 
Joseph Morales de Aramburu y Montero, Noticia del verdadero ventajoso estado 
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político de el Perú vajo la governación de el excelentissimo señor Goa Manuel de 
Amat y Junient [Lima], 1770; agreement between Jean Joseph Carrier de Montieu 
and Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane to furnish articles of merchandise to 
Americans, August 6, 1777; twenty-five papers of James McHenry, including his 
diary kept during the Constitutional Convention, 1778 to 1800; seven manuscripts 
of the English East India Company, including letters signed by Warren Hastings, 
1781 to 1785; Persian manuscript written by Abu’l Chasim Muh. Mustafa, 1197 
A. H. (1782, a.p.); letter from William Bingham to Benjamin Rush, November 6, 
1783; letter from Alexander Hamilton to Louis André de Pichon, August 6, 1302; 
memorandum of agreement between the executors of the estate of George Wash- 
ington and Gabriel Lewis, March 30, 1804; one box of additional papers of 
George Bancroft and Alexander Bliss, 1803 to 1931; letter from Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Mrs. Samuel H. Smith, March 6, 1809; letter from David Meade Randolph, 
James G. Forbes, and Josiah Trumbull concerning official celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday in London, February 29, 1810; seventy-two papers of Zachary 
Taylor (mainly letters from Taylor to Thomas S. Jesup), 1818 to 1840; two letters 
from James Tilghman to Henry L Williams, January 23, 1828, and January 27, 
1829; additional papers of John Fairfield, of Maine, 1828 to 1867 (343 pieces); one 
box of papers of Maria Louise Thomas and others, 1831 to 1898; letter from John 
Quincy Adams to Daniel Mayo, March 22, 1837, and poem by Adams entitled 
“Gloom of Autumn”; letter from John Greenleaf Whittier to Dr. H. I. Bowditch, 
January 26, 1846; “Order & Letter Book” of the United States Army Medical De- 
partment, 6th Corps, Army of the Potomac, 1862 to 1865, one volume; manuscript 
copy of journal of Lothrop Lincoln Lewis, 1864 to 1865; diary of John Augustus 
Johnson, March 8 to July 17, 1865; additional papers of Ellery C. Stowell; addi- 
tional papers of, or relating to, Benjamin Ticknor, c. 1878 to 1936; two boxes of the 
papers of Charles Henry Webb, 1870 to 1000; fifteen letters from Grover Cleve- 
‘land, 1880 to 1899; three letter-books (diplomatic correspondence) of Frederick 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, October 1, 1882, to September 30, 1883; five boxes of 
papers of, or relating to, Susan B. Anthony, 1883 to 1934; manuscript of An 
American Politician by Francis Marion Crawford, 1884; four boxes of papers of 
the American Press Association, 1890 to 1€98; two boxes of papers of the North 
American Review and Harper and Brothers, 1898 to 1913; one volume of pavers 
relating to the work of Francis D. Gamewell, 1900 to 1905; eight additional papers 
of, or relating to, Woodrow Wilson, 1902 zo 1903 (restricted); additional papers 
of Richmond Pearson Hobson, 1905 to 1933 (restricted). 


The papers of the Short, Symmes, and Harrison families, mentioned above, 
constitute a collection so large (about 13,000 pieces), so varied and so rich in con- 
tent as to justify more extended description. John Cleves Symmes, in whose busi- 
ness affairs is to be found the origin of an important segment of this collection, 
was the father of two daughters. The younger married William Henry Harrison, 
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More than fifty of General Harrison's letters, with several written by his wife and 
by his sons, are found in the collection, as are many business papers of the Har- 
risons. The elder daughter of Judge Symmes married Peyton Short, of Surrey 
County, Virginia. A very large part of the collection is made up of the papers of 
Peyton Short and of his sons, John Cleves Short (who seems to have constituted 
himself the family archivist), and Charles William Short, physician and scientist. 
The correspondence of these men and their kinsmen, with their friends and 
business associates, supplemented by voluminous records in the form of accounts, 
ledgers, contracts, and other legal papers, forms a rich storehouse of material for 
the history of the crossing into the Mississippi Valley of the commonwealth 
builders and men of enterprise who followed the first pioneers across the Alleghe- 
nies. The papers of Peyton Short’s brother, William Short, already owned by the 
Library of Congress are greatly amplified by those in the new collection, partic- 
ularly with regard to Short's later life as a man of wealth in Philadelphia. One of 
the most interesting single items in the collection is a copy, in William Short's 
hand, of a catalogue of Mr, Jefferson’s books. 


Practically all the older records of the Department of the Treasury are now 
in the National Archives as a result of a large transfer of the Secretary's “Old 
Files,” 1789-1910. Of particular historical interest among these records are the 
authenticated copies of correspondence with collectors of customs, 1789-1833, that 
were made from field office records after the 1833 fire in the Treasury Building, 
which destroyed most of the early records of the department. Other recent trans- 
fers include the original manuscript maps of the United States Geographical Sur- 
veys West of the One Hundredth Meridian or the Wheeler Survey (1869-79), 
one of the four major surveys of the West in the period following the Civil War; 
Navy Department records, including opinions of the Attorney General of the 
United States on questions submitted to him by the Secretary of the Navy, 1857- 
1903, and general correspondence of the Bureaus of Ordnance, 1926-39, and of 
Naval Personnel, 1926-40; records of the Food and Drug Administration, 1990- 
1943, containing unpublished studies made by such pioneers for: pure food and 
drugs as Harvey W. Wiley; and headquarters and field records of the War Risk 
Litigation Bureau relating to about 24,000 closed cases. Ámong other field records 
received are records of the Collectors of Customs at Baltimore, 1783-1919, in- 
cluding passenger lists, 1820-1919, and at Washington (Georgetown), D. C., 
1807-1900; and records of War Department arsenals at Watervliet, New York, 
1814-1919, Frankfort, Pennsylvania, 1816--1935, San Antonio, Texas, 1871-1012, 


and Edgewood, Maryland, 1918-20, and of the Sandy Hook Proving Grounds, 
19OI—18, 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the appointment to the 
staff of the National Archives of W. Brooks Phillips, formerly of the University 
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of North Carolina Press, Carl J. Kulsrud, formerly of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and E. Sloane Wingert, formerly of -he War Department. Dorothy Martin 
has returned to the National Archives as kas Thornton W. Mitchell, who has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the Army. Maude Jones, Archivist of Hawaii, 
has been designated to serve as a field consultant to keep the National Archives 
informed on problems relating to Federal records in Hawaii and to undertake 
particular projects upon assignment. 


President Roosevelt has recently made a number of additions to his collection 
of United States naval history manuscripts in the Library. Notable among them is a 
journal of the U. S, S. Brandywine, Henry E. Ballard, Commander, for the periods 
March 10-July 14, 1830, and October 22, 1830-September 12, 1831. About thirty 
letters written between January 16, 1830, and August 2, 1831, by E, T. Washburn, 
schoolmaster of the Brandywine’s contingent of midshipmen, to members of his 
family were received with the journal. They describe life aboard ship and ports 
visited in the West Indies, Mexican waters, and the Mediterranean. To the already 
large body of David Conner manuscripts :n the Library the President has added 
about a hundred letters written from 180€ through 1856 by and to Conner, who 
served as midshipman and lieutenant cn board the U. S. S. Hornet during the War 
of 1812 and who commanded the Gulf Scuadron during the Mexican War until 
the capture of Veracruz. This correspondence contains Conner's accounts of en- 
gagements in which the Hornet took part, his capture while commanding a prize 
taken in the English Channel, and the defeat of the British ship of war Penguin 
and his comments on the burning of Washington and the affair of the Chesapeake 
and Shannon. Also included are letters from Commodore Charles Stewart to 
Conner while the latter was in command of the Dolphin in South American 
waters in 1822-24; from Captain Lewis Warrington, 1834-46; from Rear Admiral 
Frederick Engle, 1844-45; and from various Secretaries of the Navy, 1818, 1845-53. 
About a hundred unrelated letters and otber papers on naval affairs pertaining to 
the period from 1784 to 1909 have also been received from the President. Many 
prominent figures of the early Navy are represented, including Silas Talbot, David 
Porter, James Biddle, R. F. Stockton, and several Navy Secretaries, from Benjamin 
Stoddert to James C. Dobbin. 


Fred W. Shipman, Director of the Library, has returned to the United States 
after serving for eight weeks in the Mediterranean theater of operations as tem- 
porary Archives Adviser to the Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives Sub-commis- 
sion of the Allied Control Commission for Italy. 


The Committee on Research in Economic History, sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council has published ir. reprint form an exceptionally interest- 
ing report. It was prepared by the chairman, Professor Arthur H. Cole of Har- 
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vard, and appeared first in the Journal of Economic History, May, 1944. The 
present program of the committee is fully outlined and the co-operation is sought 
of younger and older workers in the field of economic history. After much dis- 
cussion, the committee decided to give special eminence in its research to four 
fields: the role of government and the role of entrepreneurship in American 
economic development, the rise and evolution of the corporation, and the history 
of banking. Anyone not having access to the May issue of the Journal of Economic 
History can secure the report by addressing Box 37, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The Rhees Library, University of Rochester, has received on deposit the papers 
of George Washington Patterson (1799-1879). There are 530 items including im- 
portant exchanges of letters with Thurlow Weed, Seward, and James Wads- 
worth, These deal with political and economic problems, especially in'the thirties 
and forties of the last century. 


The Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, recently acquired 
the last large group of Jefferson papers known to be still in private hands. It con- 
sists of approximately five thousand items covering the years 1725-1850, includ- 
ing about 60 Jefferson holograph letters and 375 letters to Jefferson. For the 
most part these are intimate and domestic in nature, for they are the letters his 
daughters and grandchildren wrote to him while he was away from Monticello. 
To the Jefferson items a large and important group of Governor Wilson Cary 
Nicholas” letters had been added; Nicholas” daughter married Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, Jefferson’s grandson. The Nicholas papers, plus the correspondence of 
at least two generations of descendants, make up the rest of the collection. 


For some years, since 1920 to be exact, the Journal of the Parliaments of the 
Empire has summarized the debates in thirty-three British Commonwealth parlia- 
ments, These go to all members of these bodies and to others by subscription. Now 
the Empire Parliamentary Association has ventured to do a similar quarterly sum- 
mary for its members and subscribers of the proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States. The first issue is skilfully and interestingly done and promises well 
for the future of the enterprise. The publisher of the Summary, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the existing Journal, is the Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. The annual subscription is five dollars. 


The Charles F. Heartman collection of material relating to the Negro and 
slavery, consisting of some ten thousand printed titles, and more than five thou- 
sand manuscripts, is catalogued and made available for use to research workers, at 
any time. The collection is housed at The Book Farm, Route 3, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 
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The following memorandum concerning post-service fellowships has been re- 
ceived from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: The trustees of 
the Foundation have appropriated $200,0c0 for post-service fellowships as an ad- 
dition to the usual fellowship budgets. TEese funds will be used to grant fellow- 
ships to young scholars and artists who are serving the nation in the armed and 
other Governmental services, including those doing war research under contracts 
made by the Office of Scientific Research and Development and similar agencies. 
The post-service fellowships will be grarted upon the same basis as the other 
fellowships of the Foundation, to persons who have demonstrated unusual capac- 
ity for research and artistic creation. Thev will be granted before the end of the 
war and will be made available for the use of the recipients whenever they are 
discharged from service. Five such fellowships have been awarded. 

Other applications for the fellowships of the Foundation are due on or kefore 
October 15 of each year but no final date has been fixed for the receipt of applica- 
tions for the Foundation’s post-service fellowships. Persons who wish to apply for 
post-service fellowships are urged to file their applications as soon as possible with 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A prize of $2000, to be know as the Klieforth Canadian-American History 
Prize, is offered for the best manuscript of a book to be entitled North American 
History: A Common History of the United States and Canada and suitabie for 
use by students in the eleventh grade. Tie aim of the work is to give a clearer 
picture of our North American ways of life, and to promote a better understanding 
between the peoples of the United States and Canada. The manuscript should 
not be longer than 175,000 words. It should be submitted, under a pseudonym, to 
the chairman of the panel of judges, Professor A. L. Burt, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., on or before July 1, 1946. At the same time, each com- 
petitor should write to the American Consul General in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, giving the name of the pseudonym under which he, or she, has sub- 
mitted the manuscript. It is suggested that the treatment of the period since the 
American Civil War and the Canadian Federation be rere equal to the dis- 
cussion of the earlier period. 


The Alexander Prize offered by the Royal Historical Society, London, has been 
awarded this year to the Reverend E. W. Kemp for his essay on “Pope Alexander 
III and the Canonization of Saints.” For conditions of the award see American 
Historical Review, XLVIII (July, 1943), 894. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies will be held November 23-25 in Cleveland, Ohio. The meeting will be 
focused upon the problems and issues fazing social studies teachers as we zeturn: 
to an era of peace. 
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An interesting development during the present war has been the attempt of the 
various Government agencies to write history as it is being made. Many prominent 
historians are already aiding the Government in making this project a success, but 
others are still needed—historians who are known as authorities in their fields of 
specialization. At present, there is a shortage of persons who are qualified for 
positions paying $4600 and $5600 per annum and who will accept appointment in 
Washington, D. C. There is also a demand for persons who have supplemented 
their research by travel or residence in Latin America, Central Europe, or the 
Far East. College teachers of history or political science and other persons engaged 
in research in these fields are urged to submit applications (Form 57) to the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Form 57 may be secured 
from first- and second-class post offices, U. S. Civil Service Regional Offices, or 
directly from the Commission in Washington. Federal appointments are made in 
accordance with War Manpower Commission policies. 


Personal 


On August 3 it was announced in "London that among the victims of German 
aerial bombs was Hubert Hall, then in his eighty-seventh year. To the generations 
of American historical students going to London for research work in the years 
from 1879 to ig21 the name of Hubert Hall came to stand for Chancery Lane 
and the Public Record Office. Whether one went with a note of introduction to 
him from Jameson or Haskins or Osgood or C. M. Andrews or G. B.. Adams, or 
whether one turned up timid and unsponsored, Hubert Hall was to all the quiet, 
sympathetic, kindly, and comprehending scholar who smoothed the way to the 
treasures between early charters and the wavering date line for dispatches too re- 
cent to be released by the Foreign Office. During his long life Mr. Hall was a 
member of many historical committees and commissions and taught paleography 
and economic history for some thirty years in the schools of the University of 
London. He was for fifty years a steady contributor to historical and antiquarian 

journals. 


Dr. James Tait, F.B.A., emeritus professor of history in Manchester University, 
England, died July 4, 1944, in Wilmslow, Cheshire, in his eighty-second year. He 
was born and educated in Manchester, transferred to Oxford, where he was an 
` exhibitioner of Balliol and later a fellow of Pembroke College, and spent his entire 
teaching career, from assistant lecturer to professor, in Manchester (1887-1919). 
A younger contemporary of Charles Gross and F. W. Maitland, a close friend of 
Vinogradoff, Ballard, and Mary Bateson, and, above all, the alter ego of T. F. 
Tout, he became the acknowledged master of British local history and of munici- 
pal history in particular. The wide range of his interests was apparent in the com- 
memoration volume that friends and students dedicated to him in 1933 on the 
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occasion of his seventicth birthday. His publications included Medieval Manches- 
ter and the Beginnings of Lancashire (1904), the continuation volume of Ballard’s 
British Borough Charters, 1216-1307 (1923), and a number of “Court Rolls” and 
“Session Records” edited for the antiquarian societies of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
His most incisive studies on the constitutional history of English towns were col- 
lected in his last volume, The Medieval English Borough (1936). He was a life- 
long reviewer for, and contributor to, the English Historical Review and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, a governor of the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, and a onetime president of Manchester’s renowned Chetham Society. A 
quiet and unobtrusive scholar, he found his recreation in mountain climbing. His 
last visit to his beloved Lakes ended in an accident which brought on his final 
illness. 


Dr. Christopher B. Coleman of Indianapolis, well-known Indiana historian, 
died on June 26 from a heart attack at the age of sixty-nine. He is known to the 
historical profession as a leader in the state historical field, particularly for his 
many contributions to Indiana history, both as.a writer and editor and as an ad- 
ministrator. He served as director of the Indiana Historical Bureau and the Indiana 
. Historical Collections and also as secretary of the Indiana Historical Society from 
1924 until his death. In 1936 he was made director of the Indiana State Library. 
Dr. Coleman was graduated from Yale University in 1896, was trained in divinity 
at the University of Chicago, and later continued his historical studies at the 
University of Berlin and Columbia University, from which he received his doctor’s 
degree. He took a particular interest in historical organization, and for twelve 
years was secretary of the Conference of Historical Societies. He was a scholar of 
wide interests whose publications included not only many studies and articles on 
Indiana history but also a work on Constantine the Great. Before 1924 Dr. Cole- 
man taught history for nearly a quarter of a century in Butler and Allegheny 
colleges. He was an effective administrator, modest, likable, and unassuming, 
whose methods of promoting popular understanding of local and regional history 
were highly successful in his own state and influential beyond Indiana. He recog- 
nized the need of making the materials of state history available and was respon- 
sible for many valuable documentary publications. 


David Eugene Smith, emeritus professor of mathematics in Teachers College 
(Columbia), died July 29 in his eighty-fifth year. Professor Smith was a prolific 
and distinguished writer in the field of the history of mathematics. His own 
library in this field was one of the most extensive private collections in the world. 
It is now in the possession of Columbia University. 


Following a short illness, Dr. Cardinal Goodwin died on June 23 at the age 
of sixty-four. A native of Arkansas and a graduate of Brown University, he taught 
in various secondary schools while studying for the master of arts degree at Brown 
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and for the doctorate at the University of California. In 1918 he was appointed 
professor of American history at Mills College, where he was a respected and 
admired figure for the rest of his career. Cardinal Goodwin was an early member 
of the California school of historians and helped to make its reputation by his 
writings, which included: The Establishment of State Government in California 
(1914), The Trans-Mississippi West from 1803 to 1853: A Brief History of lts 
Acquisition and Settlement (1922), and John C. Fremont: An Explanation of His 
Career (1930). He edited the second volume of the collection of documents entitled 
New Spain and the Anglo-American West, published in 1932 in honor of his 
teacher and friend Herbert Eugene Bolton. Various articles and numerous re- 
views in this and other historical quarterlies came from his pen, and he con- 
tributed to the Dictionary of American Biography and the Dictionary of American 
History. This extensive and useful historical work was recognized by his election 
to the presidency of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1927 and to the original board of editors of the Pacific Historical Review. 

The review over his name in this issue was dictated from his hospital bed. 
He knew that otherwise it would be an unfinished task. A gallant gesture by an 
undaunted spirit. 


Edward Luther Stevenson, fermerly professor of history at Rutgers University, 
died on July 16 in his eighty-fifth year. A native of Illinois, he graduated from 
Franklin College in 1881 and in subsequent years studied at various German 
universities, receiving his doctors degree from Heidelberg in 1890. His interests 
covered geography (cartography) as well as history. He was active in the Hispanic 
Society of Ámerica and was decorated by the Spanish government and honored 
by several South American republics. He translated and edited the Geography of 
Claudius Ptolemy (1931) and also published maps illustrating Discovery and Ex- 
ploration in America, 1502-30 and Christopher Columbus and His Enterprise 
(1913) and an Atlas of Portolan Charts (1911) as well as other cartographical 
studies. 

Herbért D. Winters, retired after service as professor of history in Keuka 
College, died in Riderwood, Marvland, June 22. 


Dr. Hans Baron has been appointed a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey, for the academic years 1944-45 and 1945-46, He will 
continue his studies on the political and economic foundations of the Florentine 
, Renaissance and on the growth of humanism in its interrelations with the Floren- 
tine Commonwealth from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 


Ralph E. Turner of the Department of State has been appointed professor of 
history in Yale University; George Wilson Pierson, formerly associate professor, 
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has been promoted to professor of history, and Lewis Perry Curtis, formerly as- 
sistant professor, has been promoted to associate professor of history, both in Yale 
University. 


Professor Earl Hamilton of Duke University has accepted a call to a professor- 
ship in Northwestern University. 


The University of Wisconsin announces the appointment to a professorship in 
history of Dr. Merrill M. Jensen of the University of Washington. 


Dr. Richard Current of the department of history of Hamilton College be- 
comes professor of history at the Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Michigan, in place of L. A. Chase, retired as of September 1. 


Alice F. Tyler has been promoted to the rank of associate professor and 
Lawrence Steefel to the rank of professor of history in the University of Minne- 
sota. 


John Hall Stewart of the department of history of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity has been promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


James Ferguson King of Northwestern University has accepted a call to the 
University of California as assistant professor in the department of history. 


Edward T. Booth of Canaan, N. Y., and Stearns Morse, professor of English 
at Dartmouth College, have received the 1944 Alfred A. Knopf fellowships in 
biography and history, respectively. Each award amounts to $2,500. Mr. Booth, 
an editorial writer on the New York Herald Tribune, has been commissioned to 
write a history of country life in America from colonial times to our own as illus- 
trated in the lives of tweive Presidents. Professor Morse will write a story of the 
development of American commerce and industry, centering his study on three 
New England entrepreneurs. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, REvIEw: 


I believe that this is the first time I have written in criticism of a book review. 
I cannot, however, avoid the responsibility of protesting against the treatment in 
the April issue of Dr. Herbert Aptheker’s American Negro Slave Revolts. Dr. 
Aptheker’s thesis is correctly stated to be that “discontent and rebelliousness 
were . . . characteristic of American Negro slaves.” The reviewer mentions that 
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“most writers have magnified their [the slaves’] docility.” He also states that the 
work “is clearly the result of tireless industry and tremendous research.” In 
view of the originality of the thesis and the research devoted to its development, it 
would seem that the volume should be deserving of a careful if critical examina- 
tion. 

The reviewer, however, Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has not treated the volume with seriousness; he has merely 
attempted a brisk brush-off. The review really terminated with, and is summed 
up in, the first sentence in the third paragraph: “In my judgment he fails com- 
pletely to prove his thesis.” The page which follows is devoted to misrepresenta- 
tion of Dr. Aptheker’s methods, defense of slavery, and a sweeping charge of un- 
specified errors and defects, the whole riddled with contradictions and unsupported 
by specific evidence or examples. | 

The author, he states, “apparently accepts every rumor as fact... . Many of 
* these rumors are now known not to be true....It is... absurd to swallow whole 
every rumor that found its way into print or manuscript in the jittery South.” 
Which of the “many . . . rumors” accepted by Dr. Aptheker, “are now known 
not to be true”? The author is fully aware of the existence of rumors and fre- 
quently refutes their validity, despite Professor Hamilton’s implication that his cus- 
tom was “to swallow whole every rumor ... in the jittery South.” And why jittery, 
I wonder, if these rumors were hardly ever confirmed? Dr. Aptheker is by implica- 
tion accused of depending on “such periodicals as the Liberator and the New York 
Tribune, and the material contained in the speeches of the antislavery orators.” 
A glance at the footnotes should be sufficient to refute this charge; the Liberator 
is frequently referred to, but nearly always in association with a variety of other 
authorities or in quoting from the Southern press. And Professor Hamilton earlier 
mentioned “the extensive and valuable bibliography of source and secondary 
material.” 

Dr. Aptheker asserts approximately 250 revolts and conspiracies in the history 
of American Negro slavery,” with “a minimum of ten slaves involved.” Professor 
Hamilton declares that “revolts seldom materialized, just as rumored conspiracies, 
more often than not, had no reality.” But what about the 250 which Dr. Aptheker 
claims to have discovered in contemporary accounts? Did they have any reality? 
If the answer is in the negative, then which of them did not, and what grounds 
are there for the denial? 

Professor Hamilton takes exception to Dr, Aptheker’s emphasis on the cruelty 
inherent in the slavery system, but the author is writing on American Negro slave 
revolts, not on American Negro slavery in general; the reviewer himself admits 
that “cases of cruelty were not infrequent.” He complains that “the author does 
not know the South of the period of slavery, nor yet does he knew slavery as it 
was. He has overlooked the sources that would have informed him and discounted 
the secondary works based upon those sources.” What “sources”? What “second- 
dary works”? And where is the evidence that these unnamed “sources” and 
“secondary works” present a truer picture than those allegedly employed by the 
author? 

Professor Hamilton also denies that “the slaveholding South consciously and 
deliberately debased a whole race for the sake of profits.” If to deprive human 
beings of the legal right to marry, acquire property, and obtain an education, if to 
reduce them to the rank of chattels, without control over their own persons, and, 
finally, if to declare and enforce the doctrine of their essential and permanent 
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inferiority and servility because of their race and color is not at least to attempt 
their debasement, what term should be applied to the process? 

The reviewer concludes: “Limits of space prevent the mention of numezous 
specific errors, as well as of several serious defects of arrangement, treatment, and 
interpretation.” But “limits of space” did not prevent two paragraphs of unsub- 
stantiated insistence upon Dr. Aptheker’s alleged tendency to accept baseless 
rumors, and two more paragraphs in defense of slavery. A single specific and 
demonstrated error would have at least possessed more value than the last four 
fifths of the alleged review. 

I have never met nor corresponded with Dr. Aptheker; I am not even ac- 
quainted with anyone who knows him. I believe that he is now in one of the armed 
services. He is at any rate a serious student who deserves better treatment from a 
scholarly journal than a review which is merely a resentful reaction to a distaste- 
ful theory. 


Vassar College Kennero W. Porter 
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Between Slavery and Freedom: 
Wurm Linn WesTERMANN* A 


ae 


N APRIL 18, 1864, at Baltimore, Abraham Lincoln spoke of the vague- 


ness in the customary use of the word liberty. 
E- x. 


The world has never had a good definition of liberty, and the American pecple, 
just now, are much in need of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the same 
word we do not all mean the same thing. With some the wotd liberty may mean 
for each man to do as he pleases with himself, and the product of his labor; while 
with others the same word may mean for some men todo as they please with 
other men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here are“two, not only different, 
but incompatible things, called by the same name, liberty. ' 


This observation of President Lincoln still holds oA There are few 
words more vague in their connotations, more expansible and more subject 
to distortion than these two—freedom and slavery. Tó'the ancient Greeks the 
word eleutheria meant a combination of things which they longed to have, 
longed with all the passion of their vigorous minds. Douleia (slavery) was 
something which they repudiated with all their hearts if it was to be applied 


*Presidential address delivered before the American ¿Historical Association at Chicago on 
December 28, 1944. The author is professor of history in" Columbia University. 
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- to themselves, either as a city-state group or as individuals. Just as we do, the ‘ 


Greeks failed to distinguish the political and other collective aspects of free- 
dom and enslavement from their application in the sphere of the individual’s 


‘choice of his field of personal effort. The Romans did no better than the 


Greeks in maintaining distinctions between the political, and the individual 
and legal, applications of their terms servitus and libertas. _ 

- Through the entire range of ancient literature, in fact, one looks in vain 
for a satisfactory definition of slavery, either as an institution or as a status. 
The well-known phrase of Aristotle in the Nichomachean Ethics that the 
slave is an implement with a soul is not a definition. It is a description by 
metaphor of what a slave is, occurring in a closely knit argument regarding 
friendship and justice in political relations. Friendship, it states, cannot exist 
between a master and his slave as slave, because the enslaved person is merely 
a tool of the master’s economic life. It may, however, exist between the two 
in their mutual aspect of human beings. 

Equally useless to us as a definition is the statement which Lucius An- 


“haeus Seneca attributes in his essay upon benefits to the Stoic philosopher 


Chrysippus. “The slave, as Chrysippus says, is a life-long hireling.” As 
quoted thus by Seneca, out of its context, this is a strange remark for Chrysip- 
pus to have made. No doubt the context gave it a different meaning. For 
Greek slaves as handicraftsmen could, indeed, be leased out to others by their 
owners as. hirelings, that is, as wage-earners in the interest of their masters; 
and this was done in many cases known to us. But they were seldom lifelong 
hirelings and: never hirelings of their own masters. 

The title of this address, “Between Slavery and Freedom,” is adapted a 
a statement of the Greek lexicographer, Julius Pollux—metaxu d’eleutheron 
kai doulon: “Between free men: and slaves stand the Helots of the Lacedae- 
monians and the Penestae of the Thessalians.” To Pollux, as to the ancient 
Greeks at large, the-world was not a place inhabited: solely by free persons 
and. slaves. Between. men of these extremes of status stood social classes 
which lived outside of the boundary of slavery but not yet within the circle 
of those who might rightly be called free. It is this group of persons, part 
slave and part free, which it is my purpose here to investigate, primarily in 
the field of Greek and: Roman life to which the phrase of Pollux applies. The 
concept of slavery, which will here be followed, is that of its precise and 
limited legal meaning, the complete subjection by ownership of one individ- 
ual human being to the will of another single human being, or to the will 
of several persons if the ownership be multiple. 

It is not within the scope òf the discussion to consider the enslavement of 
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totalities under political subjections. Nor does it include spiritual peculiarities 
which insulate groups or individuals from the attainment of liberation from 
themselves and their inner natures or from the manifold constraints of their 
own lives and conditions. This is the servitude to oneself which John Gals- 
worthy has described so well at the end of The Patrician: “All are in bond 
to their own natures and what a man has desired shall in the end enslave 
him.” Heraclitus of Ephesus, the Greek whom Galsworthy paraphrased, said 
it with three words, which can be transferred understandably into English 
in six: “In his personality lies everyman’s fate.” 

The institution of slavery was a fact of ancient Mediterranean economic 
life so completely accepted as a part of the labor structure of the time that 
one cannot correctly speak of a slave “problem” in antiquity. This unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the system explains why Plato in his plan of the good life 
as depicted in the Republic did not need to mention the slave class. It was 
simply there. Just so in the utopias of the Hellenistic political theorists the 
enslaved are so obviously self-understood that they are not mentioned. The 
lack in antiquity of any deep abhorrence of slavery as a social and economic 
evil may be explained in part by another characteristic of the ancient struz- 
ture of slavery. This is that the change of legal status out of enslavement into 
liberty, by way of manumission, was as constant and as easy in Greco-Roman 
life as the reverse transition over the short passage from individual freedom 
of action into the constraints of nonfreedom; and the methods employed 
for making either transition were many. 

The chance which rules the preservation of our records has determined 
that one method of manumission is most completely known to us. Fortunately 
this one happens to be most illuminating regarding the entire structure cf 
ancient servile conditions. For there still remain, incised upon the walls of tke 
sacred precinct at Delphi, about a thousand well-preserved reports of mant- 
missions by sale to Pythian Apollo. These range in time from 201 s.c. through 
the following three centuries. The enslaved persons had saved money, earned, 
of course, with permission of their owners, by overtime work, or by the mas- 
ters’ assignment to the slaves of a portion of their earnings as artisans or 
workers in their trades, whatever these might be. The slaves could not legally 
have this money. Nor could they legally make a contract of purchase. There- 
fore in case of a redemption into liberty by self-purchase the slaves were com- 
pelled to resort to trust purchase of themselves, hence of their freedom, by 
some god. The purpose of the transaction carried: on through the god as 
trustee is often expressly stated. It is recorded as a purchase “for freedom,” ar 
“to the end of freedom.” It has been the custom to call these operations 
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“fictitious” or “simulated” sales. It is of some importance to insist that they 
are trust sales. The documents definitely state this; and in these documents 
we may see the Greek practice of the trust carried backward to a point a cen- 
tury earlier than its existence in Greek law had heretofore been recognized. 
With omission of the annual officials and names of witnesses the follow- ` 
ing example is a characteristic manumission, dated in the year 154-153 B.C., 
with immediate effect of complete liberation: 
Crato, son of Mesateus . . . has sold to Pythian Apollo a female slave named 
Irene, Armenian by race, for three minas silver; and he has received the price in 
full. Guarantor [of the sale], Nicarchus, son of Erato, according as Irene has 
entrusted the purchase to the god, to the end that she is free and not subject to 
seizure by anybody, doing whatever she may wish, and running off to whomsoever 
she may wish. Witnesses, 
The names of the witnesses are given. This formula seems to have been 
devised at Delphi by the local priests of Apollo. One finds in their analysis 
of individual liberty, clearly stated in several hundred documents, that they 
conceived of individual liberty as the possession of four things. The first two 
.fare,legal status as a protected member of the community and immunity 
- from arbitrary seizure or arrest. Roughly speaking, this protection from 
arbitrary: seizure is the equivalen: of the right of habeas corpus in the English 
common law. The Greek language compresses it into a single ere 
adjective. The ex-slave is now anephaptos, in literal translation meaning “un- 
seizable?..” y 
The dad fourth of these elements are privileges, rather than intrinsic 
rights, which the free man enjoys. He may work at whatever he desires to do. 
In other words, it is his right to choose his own line of economic activity, an 
option , of the employee which is now called “occupational mobility.” The 
fourth privilege opened up to the person freed is that of movement accord- 
ing to his er aa The literal translation of the phrase expressing this is 
tac he may “uh away to whomsoever he may wish.” Obviously the verb 
“to run away” “a residuum or a reminiscence of the former condition of 
servitude of the A eee For this element of the four Delphic freedoms 
we may use the differentiating phrase “spatial mobility.” In the Delphic 
manumissions, the Greek phrase i is again characteristically simple. Sometimes 
it is expressed in be For that the freedman may house where he desires. 
More rarely it is said that he-may dwell in whatever city-state he wishes. To 
the Delphic priests, thérefore, individual liberty consisted of the possession 
of four freedóms—statusí personal inviolability, freedom of economic activity, 
right of unrestricted movement. Conversely, in their assessment, slavery was 
the lack of these four attributes. 
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About one fourth of the Delphic grants of liberty present trust ‘sales zo 
the god and contain a contractual arrangement between the new freedmen 
and his former master, called in the Greek a paramoné clause. The freed per- 
son therein agrees to continue to carry on certain services toward his formar 
owner. Most frequently these obligations are contractually set for the life ex- 
pectancy of the owner who had sold his slave in trust to the god. Ás a matter 
of fact these life expectancies were customarily reduced to a period of from 
two to ten years, as we know from more than twenty releases of freedmen 
from their contractual undertakings for the former owner. 

Manumissions of this type are seldom to be explained as “deferred” or 
“suspended” grants of liberty as they are commonly called by modern scholars. 
They approximate more closely the obligations assumed by the indentured 
servants of American colonial days. In the Greek temple manumissions the 
services actually represent a part of the payment made by the freedman for 
his liberty. Only the salient parts of a typical example of such a manumissicn 
with continuing bondage services can be given here: 

Theuxenus, son of Technon, an Amphisian has sold to Pythian Apollo a womens 
slave named Stration, born in Apamea, under the following conditions. They ‘price 
paid is five minas silver, according as Stration has entrusted the purchase to tig. 
god to the end that she is free and not subject to seizure. . . . Let Stration be =n. 
paramoné [indentured service] with Theuxenus so long as . Theuxenus may. live, 

doing everything that is ordered, insofar as she is able, without complaint. If she: 
should not do anything of what has been ordered by Theuxenus when she is “able. 
to do so, let it be possible for Theuxenus to punish her as he may. wish... „Ard: 
if Theuxenus should die, let Stration be free, having full control of herself aiid 


doing whatever she may wish and running away to whomsoever she- -may. wisi, 
just as Stration entrusted the purchase to the god. a E See 
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In this typical manumission with contractual paramoné clausé it is signet: 
icant that mobility is recognized as a legal right. The freedwoman, Stration, 
has agreed to accept restrictions upon her exercise of this right fértthe duri- 
tion of the period of her indenture. In order to carry ouf the: Obligations 0 PTO 
her former owner, which she had undertaken, she must, continue te feide 
in the city or town in which her ex-owner lived, as in many similat paramore 
manumissions. E al eee 

Working backward into the history of Greek slavery iÉ Bečdnies apparent 
from Thucydides that the Greeks of the fifth pre-Ghtistiaii cite th tad 
ready adopted the view that spatial mobility was «4 right ESE Himportaniee' m Boe 
those who had it and a formidable lack to those who had'ie"ade, Ats Poias 
said seven centuries later: “Between free men and Lavin A 
the Lacedaemonians and the Penestae of the Théssaliañis?* Patio rg A 


conceded that the bondage of the half-free Helots oftl¥acedaémoitia Wastióte 
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onerous than full enslavement at Athens or about Delphi. Against the full 
slaves there was no such savage application of the doctrine of frightfulness 
as, for example, was displayed against the Spartan Helots. For each year the 
Ephors declared war upon the Helots so that these officials might initiate 
martial law in dealing with the group without being called to account later 
for a military action not approved by the Spartiates. Under ordinary circum- 
stances deprivation of their right to move was the bond employed in con- 
straining them. This is clear in Thucydides’ account of the reward given to 
those Helots who had fought courageously in a Thracian campaign in 424 
BC. The Spartan Apella voted that those Helots who had fought with 
Brasidas “should be free and should dwell wherever they wished.” Since they 
had already a recognized status under their Helot condition, the new element 
of the freedom given to them was their right of movement, collectively 
applied. 

When writing his State of the Laws, Plato showed that he was conversant 
with manumissions with continuing bondage services, though he would have 
them granted by civil action, not by trust purchase through a god. Manu- 
- missions of this class actually are handed down in the wills of the philosophers 
of the Peripatetic School—Aristotle, Straton, Lycon, and others. In these | 
testaments the liberations were effected by voluntary action of the slave 
owners. 

It is this paramoné manumission which explains a statement of Aristotle 
to the effect that craftsmen, meaning free artisans, live in a condition of 
limited slavery. Hè did not need to amplify the idea for his Greek readers. 
Expanded it meant that the artisan, when he made a work contract, disposed 
of two of the four elements of his free status, but by his own volition and 
for a temporary period. The whole concept of labor and life involved is 
peculiarly Greek. Men are not completely free, said Herodotus, because “law 
is a master standing over them.” Under the Greek idea freedom and enslave- 
ment merged one into the other over a vast part of life. Dion of Prusa, living 
at the turn of the first Christian century, was not a philosopher of first-rate 
quality. For that precise reason he is useful to us. In his essay “Regarding 
Slavery and Freedom” Dion says: “Tens of thousands of people who are free 
sell themselves so that.they are contractually enslaved, sometimes on terms 
which are not very easy, but are very harsh in all respects.” This is the at- 
titude of a man, of a better than average training, from the Hellenistic eastern 
Mediterranean. It should not be surprising, therefore, when we read in the 
decrees of the Macedonian Ptolemies, who ruled Egypt after Alexander, 
about “debtor slaves who are free,” or when they speak of the purchase in 
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their Palestinian dependency, of “free persons of the lower class who are 
slaves.” Where the line of cleavage is so lightly marked the concepts of free 
_ and enslaved flow with easy transition one into the other. The revenue laws 
of the second Ptolemy, entitled Philadelphus, were put into effect i in 259-258 
B.C. They set up a group of state monopolies, including oil production and 
banking, with a partial monopoly in the field of textiles. In these laws the 
nome (provincial) officials were enjoined not to permit the men appointed to 
work in the processing shops of the government oil monopoly to move out 
of the nome in which they worked. If they should cross over from one nome 
to another they were subject to arrest by the concessionaire who held the 
contract to produce the oil in that shop or by the higher nome officials. These 
employees in the oil monopoly were free men, working under a contract with 
the government; but their mobility, both occupational and spatial, was re- 
stricted to the nome in which each one of them lived. 

In the case of still another free group, and in this case one numerically 
much larger, the Ptolemies again set up legal limitations upon the right of 
movement of their subjects. These were the royal peasants who worked, un- 
der contract, the agricultural lands of the Ptolemaic god-kings. In their con- 
tracts the peasants swore upon oath that they would remain each year upon 
the farm lands which they worked from the time of the plowing and sowing 
through the time of delivery in kind of their rent. Out of a document dated 
107 B.c. the following translation of the peasants’ oath is taken: “I will be 
visible daily for you and for the agents of the Queen, remaining in the places 
[designated] for those engaged in working the soil, without recourse to ' 
temple refuge or to any secular protector.” The obligation to work, that is, 
the binding of the peasant to his occupation as state farmer, is here a conse- 
quence of, and inseparable from, his physical fixation at a given ‘place. 

In still other ways the situation in Greco-Roman Egypt reflects the fact 
that the limitation of the privilege of free movement was a vital principle in 
the process of adjustment of the relations between the Egyptian state and its 
subjects. In those Egyptian marriage contracts, for instance, which are specif- 
ically Greek in character, the wife often agrees not to absent herself from the 
home by day or by night without her husband’s ica a provision which 
appears to be wholly economic in its motivation. 

The recluses, called katochoz, in the precinct of ds Serapis temple were 
persons who isolated themselves from the world by dévoting to the god their 
right of free movement. Voluntarily they restricted themselves to residence in 
the sacred precinct until they should receive again from the god their option 
of going whither they pleased. Significantly, the word for théir release by 
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the god from their local fixation is the precise technical term which is used 
in the Delphic manumissions when a freedman under bondage services is 
liberated from the infringements, to which he had agreed, upon his economic 
activities and his privilege of free movement. In both cases the Greek word 
for the release is apolysis. 

With every people among whom arise the problems of liberty and en- 
croachments upon liberty, the free choices and the negations of these free 
choices which distinguished freedom from nonfreedom must necessarily differ. 
In Roman slavery a surprising alteration presents itself in the concept and 
the discussions of enslavement from those which the Greeks had develeped. 
Among the Romans one fails to find any trace of emphasis upon freedom 
of movement as a part of the idea of liberty. This Roman failure to assert the 
importance of the concept of mobility is strikingly conveyed in the definition 
of liberty which emanates from the legalist Florentinus, writing somewhere 
in the period 140-220 a.D. “Liberty,” said Florentinus, “is the natural capacity 
of doing what each person pleases unless he is prohibited from so doing either 
by force or by law.” Here the Greek idea of unhampered mobility as one of 
_ the ingredients of freedom is completely lacking. 

? Th ‘his Elementa Philosophica de Cive Thomas Hobbes averred that 
_ livery, in all of its forms, might be expressed entirely in terms of freedom of 
"Movement. If, then, the privilege of unobstructed movement seemed so im- 
portant a factor in the substance of human liberty to the Delphic priests and 
to. Thomas Hobbes, why does it fail to appear in Roman legislation and 
Roman discussions of slavery? The answer seems to lie in the fundamental 
Position of the familia in Roman society. This structure of the great house- 
-hold including the wife, all the children, the clients, and slaves, lay under 
the supreme —Apthority of the pater familias. The Roman legalists came to 
define this: power, as it was exercised over his wife and the blood members 
of the family,as patria potestas, over the slaves of the great household as 
dominica potestas, or owner's authority. When a slave was manumitted, as 
freedman he moved into a position similar to that of a client in the family 
“organization: His “former dominus became his patronus. The pater familias 
whad-controlledthe. work services and the movements of his slaves. Also the 
» clients of his household were indirectly affected in their freedom to move by 
the: custom: of salutation, of the patronus at his place of residence at fixed 
«intérvals. Since the. freedman now rose out of the level of his former servile 
domination intovthe range of the patronal domination of the clients it was 
jatieéasy-shift ofthe control c over his right of movement from the old dominica 
ipotestas to the patrosial authority which the head of the household maintained 
cover his clientage. rs 
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At some time in the later Republic Roman legislation fixed upon a term 
called obsequium, reverent obedience, to characterize the correct attitude of 
the freedman toward his former owner. It also fixed in precise terms what 
the bondage services were to be which were required of all freedmen. These 
were called operae. As compared with the contractual agreement between the 
former slave-owner and his present freedman in the Greek paramoné manu- 
mission the Roman statutory fixation of these services was rigid. Both the 
reverent obedience and the labor services were to endure throughout the life 
expectancy of the freedman. It is this Roman rigidity which explains, since it 
created them, a number of fundamental differences between Roman slavery 
and manumission and their results from those developed among the Greeks. 
‘The Greek slave, for example, if owned by two masters, could be freed in 
the part owned by one of them and retained in enslavement in that part 
belonging to the other. Half slave, half free. Roman law refused to recognize 
partial freedom. Part slave, full slave, was an accepted dictum of the Roman 
law. 

The Romans, whether this explanation be right or wrong, paid not the 
slightest attention to mobility. Slaves could not have it. Freedmen and 
clients simply did not have it. Despite this complete neglect of mobility in 
their theory, in the highly co-ordinated system of the empire the Romans 
in their ruling practice came, in the end, to the point of binding the great mass 
of their free subjects to their jobs, and thereby to the places of their-domicile, 
through statutory restrictions upon that very feature which they failed to rec- 
ognize. This fact has long since been presented in his brilliant studies of the . 
Roman colonate, published in his younger manhood by a former president cf 
our Association, Professor Rostovtzeff.. The peasants of the empire were even- 
tially nailed down at the place of their origo, their nativity. Then came, in its 
turn, the binding of the collegiae, the craftsmen groups. By long custom these 
skilled craftsmen had tended to associate, naturally enough, by local groups 
belonging to the same town or city. The first step was to bind them to the 
towns in which they worked, to the places of their legal residence. In an im- 
perial constitution one reads: “To the members of the. workingmen’s cor- 
porations it is not permitted to live beyond the boundaries of their city.” The 
right to move away was gone from the craft workers.” | 

Thus the fiscal system of the Roman Empire bound its farmers and handi- 
craftsmen to their work by restricting their mobility to the places of their domi- 
cile. Thereafter it fixed the well-to-do classes also: to the locale of their 
responsibility, which was that of collecting the taxes in their districts and of 
paying these in to the state officials. The social structure thus created was 
not a slave system. It seems more aptly to fall within the scope of “involun- 
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tary servitude” as that term is used in the thirteenth amendment to our Con- 
stitution. Without question it widened enormously the expanse of the sccial 
and economic area between slavery and freedom and confined therein a much 
greater proportion of the subject population than ancient slavery had ever 
done. 

From 154 a.D. we have a decree of the Roman prefect of Egypt regarding 
persons who had left their native districts during a peasant revolt in order 
to escape the burdens of compulsory government services. The prefect ordered 
such persons to return to their homes and not to wander about in parts of 
Egypt foreign to them, like hearthless and homeless men, leading lives of 
wretched brigandage. If they should not return, as directed, they were to 
be arrested and sent to him for punishment. This is a characteristic example 
of the way in which the empire, in its eastern sectors, put its clamps upon 
the mobility of its free, non-Roman subjects. 

The Greek term for the coloni of the eastern part of the empire was 
enapographot georgot, meaning only “registered farmers.” Their registration, 
and the localization consequent upon it, was one which attached the peasant 

_,to.the village of his registration. The old Greek term of the indentured freed- 
“man’s condition—paramoné—continues in use in the east regarding these 
- farmers. We have a large body of correspondence between the great estate 
owners in Egypt, the Apion-Strategus family of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
“with their managers. In these documents the managers sometimes report 
upon new tenant farmers and give guarantees for their permanence upon 
‘ the estate. The outstanding clause is invariably the same. The manager en- 
gages that the peasant whom he has registered upon the estate will “remain 
without j intermission and spend his time upon his holding with his family 
WAP his wife: nd herds and all his possessions.” Sometimes there is this ad- 
Gn: “And never will he leave the same nor go apart into another place.” 
Metition of thé sétvices due from him as workman of the estate is rare, always 
Brief in statertient, ‘and obviously secondary to the elimination of his right of 
tioveméht. 9, 
yy ba ‘Considered? also from the point of view of the later imperial constitutions 
E E termi cómimonly applied to these peasants, ascripti glebae, and even more 
giis customary translation, “bound to the soil,” is none too exact. A decree of 


Vv dléntinianus, Theodosius, and Arcadius, datable between 384 and 389 A.D., 


puts : it thus: * = Lat passed by our ancestors detains the coloni by a kind of 
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| A múrcife hai hor to desert those places which they have once under- 
l "taken" to € dultiváte”"Again, under Honorius and Theodosius an imperial re- 
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script declares: “We have ordered them so to adhere to the soil that they 
ought not to be moved away from it for even a moment.” Another rescript 
says: “Granted that they seem, in status, to be free men, nevertheless they are 
thought to be slaves of the ground for which they have been born and they 
have not the capacity of departing whither they wish or of changing their 
places.” In all of these imperial decisions it is the loss of self-mobility of the 
colon: which receives emphasis in the legislation. 

In Egypt of the sixth and seventh centuries, just preceding the Moham- . 
medan conquest, Greek leases of the peasants dealing with the farms of the 
great landowners, in the majority of the preserved documents, are extended 
either for the life expectancy of the tenants, as upon the Apion-Strategus big 
estates, or for an undefined period terminable only at the will of the big 
estate owner. In such contracts the colonus had no voice about changing his 
tenantry. He moved out when thrown out. 

The restrictions upon individual freedom of movement which seemed so 
important to the priests of Apollo reappear in the canons of the church re- 
specting manumissions made by members of its priesthood. In 633 a.p. the 
Council of Toledo ordained that priests might liberate a part of the slaves~ 
that they had acquired, “in this wise, that as free persons they remain under 
patronage of the Church with their peculia and their descendants, carrying 
out the useful services enjoined upon them in full measure as far as they gan e 
do so.” Manëre—“to remain”—is the verb found here, the Latin: forin of ie 
Greek paramenein which appeared in the Delphic manumission-formula and 
in the later Greek developments of the half-free peasants and handicrafters. 
The compulsory labors in the church canon are limited to the capacity of the 
freedman to carry them out, again reproducing an idea present, in the’ Delphic 
formula of the second century B.c. be, > 

In symbolic form the acquiring of mobility by a new freedman appeais 
in a Lombard manumission ceremony of the ninth century ‘of our era. The 
slave who was to be freed was taken by his owner to a crossroad. Thence he 
was permitted to go upon whichever of the four roads he: ‘might choosé. | 
This is also found, in explicit expression, in the Lombard, «documents grin 
ing liberty to slaves: “Let him have license and power: to ‘walk froede 3 
crossroads and live where he may wish.” The legal: térms-of- this statement? 
again seem to have been taken over—through Byzantine law, presumably— 5 
from the ancient Greek formulas. In Bavarian law the slave, if a Roman, 1 is 
to proceed through opened gates and depart in whatever direction he may. 
desire to walk. In the Germanic law of Henry I thewight is stated. thus: Fe: 
who manumits his slave ... is to establish for hint: roads. that are free; assigni 
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open gates and place in his hands a lance.and a sword or whatever are the 
arms of freemen.” 

The restrictions upon movement applied to the villeins and serfs in the 
medieval manorial organizations of France and England have long since be- 
come textbook clichés. Rarely could the villein leave the plot which he 
cultivated, at least if he wished to take with him his livestock and other 
belongings. Throughout the Middle Ages, through the period of declining 
„serfdom into modern times, and spatially from Russia to the British Isles, a 
similar general pattern reappears, though widely diverging in its details, Fix- 
ation of labor by contractual cr statutory infringements upon its mobility 
seems to reappear as a constant of the methods of labor control. Under the 
Russian and Uigur system of the kabalas from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries, debtors bonded themselves or their dependents, in case of 
default in payment, to serve their creditors in lieu of interest. The engage- 
ment entered into is that the bonded person “lives in the family” or the 
creditors. Again, we have a status of nonfreedom of persons who were fixed 
in their lives between slavery and freedom and tied by restriction upon choice 
of habitation, as in the Greek paramoné of freedmen. 

In early Germanic society, in Poland under the Wisluga systera, in 
Hungary until the right of free movement was restored to the agricuitural 
. laborers in 1838, we find the same general method employed for the im- 
“ mobilization of labor, though with manifold differentiations. In all of the 
groups whose status lay between a fairly complete liberty of action and total 
enslavement two phenomena are recurrent. The first is that all of the groups 
had fixed rights which were fully accepted .by social custom and legally 
acknowledged., The second lay in the fact that all of them were either re- - 
stricted in, or ‘completely deprived of, any right respecting choice of domicile. 
In all of these manifestations loss of the right to move freely is the common 
denominator of their partial enslavement. 

It may easily happen that restrictions may be placed upon the privilege of 
voluntary mobility for reasons which lie quite aside from any motivation of’ 
labor control and that these may produce results of primary importance, 
though quite without design, in that precise domain. This occurred, for ex- 
ample, in England in the seventeenth century in the application of the parish 
poor laws. For fiscal reasons poverty-stricken laborers were not admitted by 
one parish from another, lest they add to the burden of the local parish relief. 
As a result of this the poor could not move from their home parishes. Re- 
stricted in his right of movement the ordinary laborer was dependent upon 
the limited opportunities of local employment in his own parish, ard his 
Hbere were really controlled by the officials of that parish, 
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As much as any other discrimination upon them, restrictions upon the 
right of movement of Negro freedmen in the United States tended to im- 
mobilize them in the area between liberty and slavery. In the New England 
states they remained under the necessity of showing a pass if they wished to 
go beyond the bounds of the town in which they lived or to appear upon the 
streets after nine o'clock at night. In some states of the South in the early 
nineteenth century the conditions imposed upon freedman movement were 
peculiar, so far as I know, to the American scene. In several states legislazive 
compulsion was put upon the freed Negro requiring that he move. In North 
Carolina the manumitted Negro was forced, so far as the state laws were 
concerned, to emigrate from the area of the state’s jurisdiction within nine-y 
days after manumission. In Virginia it was within a year. In Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Florida the time permitted for emigration was not specified in the 
respective state codes. Application of these laws was practically nullified, it 
is true, by resort to the right of petition to the county court or to the state 
legislature. With the support of character recommendations by white persons 
such petitions for permission to stay were customarily granted, and the colored 
freedman was permitted to remain in that state in which he had lived as 
slave. 

In some states immigration of free Negroes from other states was forbid- 
den. It was probably because of this elimination of the slaves’ ability to move 
and the restrictions placed upon the Negro freedman’s right of mobility that 
Mr. Justice Joseph P. Bradley, in his opinion written in 1883 upon civil rights 
cases, was led to recognize the loss of mobility as one of the six iia 
incidents of the institution of slavery.” 

In the pursuit of some compelling ideal in times of peace, and more . 
drastically under conditions of warfare, when unusual powers of compulsion 
are granted to governments, far-reaching restrictions are placed upon individ- 
ual mobility of all the population and accepted almost without--complaint. 
Although these restrictions must often, in wartimes, be decreed without caa- 
" sultation with those against whom they apply, nevertheless in democracies 
they are to be regarded, in principle, as imposed by general consent. Under 
powers of compulsion acceded to by their subjects the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain have, for the period of.the war, placed im- 
portant checks upon the free movement of their populations. In Britain 
mobilization and transfer of its labor potential by government, both spatially 
and occupationally, has been carried out upon a wide scale. In the United 
States the limitations upon mobility imposed upon our people have not been 
onerous, applying chiefly to the free right of travel of the general public. 

Quite aside from the imperious compulsions of the war effort, in the last 
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two decades infringements upon the mobility of employees have been ap- 
pearing in the United States which have projected the problem of the right 
of free movement into a new sphere. The locale of this projection lies 
entirely outside the boundaries of slavery and quite beyond the limits of 
anything which can correctly be classed as helotage. It may serve, however, to 
emphasize the historical continuance of restrictions upon spatial mobility as 
a method which is constantly and easily employed in the field of the relations 
between labor, whether free or enslaved, and those who employ labor. The 
new application appears in the adoption by some of the labor unions in the 
United States, under agreement with the employing companies, of the 
seniority rule. Under this type of agreement seniority in the plant or, in 
other cases, in a department of the plant, determines the question of the lay- 
off and of rehiring upon the job when business revives. One who accepts a 
position in another shop loses the seniority which he had in his previous 
job and plant. At the first depression affecting the trade in which he is en- 
gaged he may be laid off along with any junior in the new plant. The desire 
for security in the job dictates the result that the seniority rule tends to op- 
erate against the union member’s desire to move from his present job or to 
change his domicile to a new locality in search of better conditions of living 
and of employment. 
The sovereign states signatory to the Slavery Convention adopted by the 
assembly of the League of Nations in 1926 pledged themselves to abolish 
slavery “progressively and as soon as possible” and “to prevent compulsory 
and enforced labor from developing into conditions analogous to slavery.” 
By these words they recognized the continued existence of actual slavery and 
that. conditions of labor compulsion were at hand which lie just beyond the 
boundaries of enslavement—and further that a little change might transform 
these into, slave conditions. “Between free men and slaves stand the Helots 
andthe Penestae.” According to the intent and application of this phrase of 
Julius-Pollux; slavery and even helctage, which lies just beyond the periphery 
¡Of enslavement, have disappeared in most parts of our modern world in the 
“sEnse: that: they are no longer condoned or accepted by advanced world 
sopiñion: Ther vocabulary of the slave system, nevertheless, remains in con- 
É stantaase. The: ancient. words are the same; but their content is different. Ex- 
¡¿epesiihere actual. -private slavery or semiservile conditions, deriving from 
“bórecómpulsion, still persist the word enslavement denotes another bundle 
tof: restriciong upon: ‘personal liberty. Fragile they may be; but they still are 
isha ékles—the} necessary’ shackles which bind people together in the unavoid- 
| sitiada between human beings who must work togéther 
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in their social relations. The necessity of adjustment is the constant in these 
relations. In the application of this social constant, infringements upon free- | 
dom of movement, as applied to individuals or to social groups, are a first 
recourse of the empowered party in the combination. They may be imposed 
by external compulsions or they may be self-applied. In either case the free 
option of movement, as an instrumentality in the process, becomes a vital fac- 
tor in the stabilizing of the relations between work-giver and worker. As such 
an instrumentality the priests of Apollo at Delphi isolated it over two 
thousand years ago and clearly defined the importance of the option of move- 
ment as one of the four essentials of human freedom. 
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The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897 


Netson M. BLAKE* 


FOR several reasons this seems an appropriate time to review the story cf the 
birth and death of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty. The negotiation of this 
pioneer agreement to submit to arbitration almost all controversies which 
might arise between two great nations was a landmark in man’s long search 
for a substitute for force in international relations. The incident occurred, 
moreover, at an interesting moment in Anglo-American relations. For a cen- 
tury and a quarter before 1897 there had been almost continuous bickering 
and hostility between the two countries; for a half century thereafter there 
was to be growing understanding and co-operation. And, finally, the fate of 
the treaty is illustrative of the difficulties besetting the path of presidents and 
secretaries of state who try to make a substantial American contribution to 
the cause of peace. 

The treaty was a typical product of nineteenth century liberalism. Since 
men of good will were coming to hate war, there was a rising demand 
throughout the Western world for treaties which would commit nations in 
advance to submit their controversies to arbitral bodies. The movement was 
strong in both Great Britain and the United States; the House of Commons 
in 1873 passed a resolution favoring the principle of international arbitration; 
the two houses of the American Congress followed suit the next year.* It 
was natural to hope that the two English-speaking nations might set an ex- 
ample to the world in agreeing to a general arbitration treaty. Abundant 
precedent seemed to be offered in the agreements by which the two courtries 
had since 1795 submitted numerous specific issues to decision by eithér mixed 
commissions or special arbitral tribunals. 

In 1887 Randal Cremer, member of Parliament and organizer of the 
Peace Society of Working Men, took the initiative in securing signatures for 
a memorial in favor of an Anglo-American general arbitration treaty. He 
appealed first to working class representatives in Parliament, but other names 
proved easy to secure and the document was eventually ornamented with the 
signatures of 234 members of the House of Commons. A delegation headed 
by Cremer and Lord Playfair, distinguished scientist and prominent in the 
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Liberal party, bore the memorial across the Atlantic and presented it to 
President Cleveland. Andrew Carnegie, the instant friend of any such appeal 
on behalf of peace, arranged the details of the interview and probably pro- 
vided some of the English representatives with their passage money. Cleve- 
land was friendly, though cautious.” 

Congress took the matter up again in 1890. Without a dissenting vcice, 
a resolution was passed requesting the President to invite negotiations for a . 
general arbitration treaty with any government with which the United 
States had diplomatic relations.’ Three years later the House of Commons 
responded with a resolution, also unanimously adopted, expressing the hope 
that the British government would co-operate in the project." 

Despite the apparent unanimity of opinion in both countries, the diplo- 
mats for some time shrank away from the great practical difficulties involved 
in phrasing an arbitration agreement. Impatient with this laggard statesman- 
ship, 354 members of Parliament signed a second memorial urging the 
United States government to take the initiative in the matter. This was taken 
to Washington early in 1895 by the zealous Cremer. 

Prospects for a treaty seemed bright. Enthusiastic groups on both sides 
of the Atlantic were agitating the issué; President Cleveland was known to 
be friendly; legislators in both countries had been committed to support of 
the proposition. Most encouraging of all, actual work on such a document 
was in progress and the diplomats handling the negotiations—Secretary of 
State Gresham and British Ambassador Sir Julian Pauncefote—were sincere 
and eager for success. 

Two developments, however, prevented the consummation of a general 
arbitration treaty in 1895. One was the death of Gresham and his succession 
by Richard Olney, who was at first much less cordial to the project. The 
second was the rise of a serious mood of resentment in the United States 
over British policy in the Venezuelan boundary dispute. Why should this 
country bind itself to refer all future disputes with England to arbitration 
at a moment when the latter was reserving for herself a free hand in dealing 
with weak South American states? * 

But, in the anxious days following Cleveland’s special message of Decem- 


2 Parliamentary Debates, fourth series, XII, 1240-41; Wemyss Reid, Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence of Lyon Playfair, First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews (New York ‘and London, 199), 
pp. 364-66; Curti, pp. 154-55. 

3 Congressional Record, 51 Congress, 1 Session, XXI, 2986. 

4 Parliamentary Debates, fourth series, XUL, 1273. 

5 Howard Evans, Sir Randal Cremer: His Life and Work (London, sat) pp. 163, 157; 
Advocate of Peace, LVII (Mar, 18951, 62. Assistant Secretary of State Alvey A. Adee advised 
Olney against haste in continuing the negotiations which Greshara “and Pauncefote had begun. 
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ber 17, 1895, on the Venezuelan boundary dispute, the movement was power- 
fully revived. Peace-loving elements in both Great Britain and the United 
States were shocked at the irresponsible talk of war which swept over 
America. Both in public discussion and private conferehce there was more 
and more talk of the possibility of setting up an arbitral tribunal to settle 
not only the Venezuelan question but future controversies as well. The Brit- 
ish journalist, Henry Norman, wrote a special series of articles from Wash- 
ington for the London Chronicle. He suggested that the United States and 
Great Britain negotiate a general arbitration treaty and that the Venezuelan 
boundary controversy then be submitted under its terms.* Although the 
fact was well concealed, Norman's dispatches were actually written on the 
basis of interviews with Secretary Olney. His suggestion may, therefore, be 
assumed to have been a feeler thrown out by the American government.’ 
The journalist polled the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and found 
encouraging support for the idea.* 

The subject of a general arbitration treaty was to some extent included 
in the unofficial negotiations on the Venezuelan issue inaugurated during 
January.’ Serious interest in the proposal was reflected in speeches by Lord 
Salisbury, the prime minister, and leaders of both the government and op- 
position parties at the opening of Parliament.” 

On March 5, 1896, Lord Salisbury initiated formal negotiations. His pro- 
posal was a cautious one. Cases involving national honor or territorial claims 
were-not covered, the procedure in other cases was cumbersome, and under 
most circumstances the governments would not bind themselves to accept 
the decision of the arbitral tribunal.** 

Olney and Cleveland urged a bolder scheme. They wanted all disputes 
to be arbitrable unless Congress or Parliament should declare that the issue 
was one involving national honor or integrity and withdraw the particular 
case from the operation of the treaty. They asserted, moreover, that the de- 
~gisions. of the arbitral tribunals should be final.** To this Lord Salisbury 
raised numerous objections. He particularly feared that the precedent of 
‘obligatory’ ‘arbitration applied to territorial cases would cause claims to be 
raised against the British Empire by irresponsible powers in all parts of the 
world. i 


e e Ouoted i in New York Tribune, Jan. 8, 1896. 
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Penciled comments on the margins of .a copy of Lord Salisbury’s note 
reveal the great personal interest of President Cleveland in the cause of arbi- 
tration. Against the prime minister’s complaint that compulsory arbitration 
would result in miscarriages of justice, Cleveland wrote, “So must every 
human expedient for adjusting conflicting rights.” To the objection that un- 
certainty of litigation was a bad thing for the inhabitants of a disputed dis- 
trict, his marginal comment was, “Diplomacy may be protracted and war 
affects the lives of human beings by destroying it.” Opposite still further dif- 
ficulties raised by Salisbury, Cleveland wrote, “Without arbitration, diplo- 
macy. If that fails war.and sacrifice of life and retrogression in civilization.” ** 

Olney’s official reply to Lord Salisbury compared the British and Ameri- 
can positions in these words: 

Under the British proposal the parties enter into an arbitration and determine 
afterwards, when they know the result, whether they will be bound or not. Under 
the proposals of the United States the parties enter into an arbitration, having 
determined beforehand that they will be bound. The latter is a genuine arbitration; 
the former is a mere imitation, which may have its uses, but, like all other imita- 
tions, cannot compare in value with the real article.*® 

Thus matters stood in July, 1895, when, in the hope of winning the sup- 
port of public opinion, both governments published their correspondence on 
the issue. Olney’s advocacy of arbitration with as few reservations as pos- 
sible appealed to peace-lovers in both countries. Letters from three univer- 
sity presidents—Low of Columbia, Angell of Michigan, and Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins—-expressed approval of his position.** Andrew Carnegie complained 
to Gladstone that Lord Salisbury’s attitude seemed to belittle the whole arbi- 
tration movement, while English Liberals like John Morley and James 
Bryce asserted that they preferred the American plan over the British.” 

Meanwhile, the popular demand for an arbitration treaty had grown to 
impressive proportions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In England resolutions calling for a permanent Anglo-American arbitral 
tribunal were passed in a meeting held at Zion College, London, oñ Jan- : 
uary 14. A committee headed by the bishop of Durham was named to prot 
mote the cause and secure signatures for a great petition. A conférétice of 
the International Arbitration League, presided over by Sir John Lubbock, 
passed similar resolutions, as did also the Federation of Free Churches.® 
Dr. Darby of the London Peace Society worked energetically. fot the proposal 
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while Randal Cremer was successful in securing the support of over five 
thousand labor leaders.** In March a crusader of splendid energies, W. T. 
Stead, took up the movement, The English Review of Reviews, which he 
.edited, gave publicity to the letters of such eminent advocates of arbitration’ 
as Lord Rosebery, Herbert Asquith, William Watson, and Herbert Spencer. 
Meetings and memorials were frequent and Lord Salisbury could not have 
forgotten the matter had he wanted to. Within his own ministry the attorney- 
general, Sir Richard Webster, was known to be a warm friend of the move- 
ment, while Balfour was sympathetic.” 

Events ran a parallel course in Ámerica. The American Peace Society of 
Boston and the Universal Peace Association of Philadelphia redoubled their 
efforts, while church groups—especially the Quakers—took up the project 
with great energy. Resolutions calling for a permanent court of arbitration 
were passed at many colleges.” Peace demonstrations were held in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, while at Washington a great Arbitration Confer- 
ence convened on April 21 and 22. The Washington meeting attracted four 
hundred delegates from almost every state. Ex-Senator George Edmunds of 
Vermont presided; Chief Justice Melville Fuller, General Nelson Miles, ex- 
Secretary of State John W. Foster, President Angell of the University of 
Michigan, and Charles Francis Adams all appeared, and Carl Schurz made 
one of the principal speeches.” l 

Since lawyers as a class are not likely to be visionary, it was a significant 
development when the New York Bar Association appointed a committee to 
draw up plans for an international court to settle differences that might 
arise between Great Britain and the United States. Troubled by the problem 
of constructing a court where the representatives of the litigants would be 
judges, the committee broadened their plan to include other nations as well. 
After its unanimous adoption by a special meeting of the association, the 
plan was presented to President Cleveland in April, 1896. He showed great 
interest in the subject, talked with the committee for an hour, and asked for 
“a copy of the document for Olney’s use.”* 

The movement was likewise given recognition by the American Bar As- 
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sociation. The principal feature of its annual meeting in August was an 
address on international arbitration by Baron Russell of Killowen, the lord 
chief justice of Great Britain. The English lawyer proved to be a rather 
* lukewarm champion of the principle, but his visit at least served to dramatize 
the improvement in Anglo-American relations.” 

Not everyone had faith in the project. E. J. Phelps, former United States 
minister to Great Britain, wrote that he had more confidence in high-minded 
diplomacy than in difficult mechanical instruments like arbitration treaties.” 
The New York Tribune could see difficulties;?* the New York Sun was 
hostile; the San Francisco Chronicle warned, “Let us not deceive ourselves. 
The great battles of the world are yet to be fought.”** On the British side, the 
Conservative publicist, Frederick Greenwood, cast serious doubt on the ad- 
visability of any arbitration treaty,” while another writer reminded English 
readers of the sharp practices which the Americans always employed in pre- 
senting claims and in carrying out arbitral decisions.” But President Cleve- 
land remained sanguine. He assured a visitor early in August that interna- 
tional arbitration would come soon unless Salisbury prevented it.** 

Lord Pauncefote was a sincere friend of the movement. He tried hard to 
get a treaty in July before he left for a vacation in England, and he renewed 
negotiations soon after his return in. the fall’? Soon after the settlement of 
the Venezuelan difficulty, Pauncefote and Olney worked out the text of a 
treaty which the two governments would accept. Lord Salisbury became 
greatly interested in the project at the end. According to Lady Salisbury, he 
“worked like a nigger over it.” °° 

The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty, finally signed January 11, 1897, represented 
a victory for the American contention that a general arbitration agreement 
should cover all types of controversies and should provide a final decision in 
most cases. Pecuniary claims not exceeding £100,000 were to be subject to the 

final decision of a tribunal composed of one arbitrator from each country and 
an umpire chosen by the two; all larger pecuniary claims and other con- 
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troverted matters. except territorial claims were to be submitted to such a 
tribunal of three, but unless the decision of this tribunal were unanimous an 
appeal might be taken to a second tribunal of five, two from each country 
plus an umpire chosen by the four; territorial claims were reserved for a 
tribunal of six members, three from each party with no umpire, and were 
not to be final unless agreed to by at least five of the arbiters; in cases where 
there was disagreement over the choice of an umpire he was to be named by 
the king of Sweden.** 

Letters of congratulation poured in to Cleveland and Olney from peace 
societies, churches, bar associations, university groups, and commercial or- 
ganizations.* Grateful for this support, the President and the Secretary of 
State tried to secure a suificient mobilization of public opinion to impress the 
Senate. Olney secured the help of F. R. Coudert and ex-Senator Edmunds, 
who were regarded as authorities on international law.** A prominent New 
York lawyer, John J. McCook, was enlisted for the task of securing the help 
of the churches. Under McCook’s prompting great church meetings in New 
York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Chicago passed resolutions urging 
the Senate to consent to the ratification of the treaty.** 

Also working for ratification was the National Arbitration Committee 
headed by William E. Dodge, a public-spirited New York merchant. This 
group sent out fifty thousand circulars to ministers and three thousand to 
other leading citizens urging that they work for the treaty. To the senators 
and to editors throughout the country the committee sent a brief refuting the 
objections which were being raised to the document. Numerous public meet- 
ings were organized and the state legislatures of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Delaware, South Carolina, Alabama, and Minnesota were induced to pass 
resolutions favoring the ratification of the treaty. Each senator was beset 
with petitions.** 

But opposition to the treaty developed with equal rapidity. The Chicago 
Tribune referred with brutal directness to Canada and the West Indies, as- 
serting” ‘that Americans wanted “to get rid of foreign influence on the North 
“and South American continents... . We don't want to be tied up with any 
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general arbitration treaty.”** The treaty was damned as “Secretary Olney’s 
Mugwump-Tory scheme” and it was asserted that in our previous experience 
with arbitration we had alwavs been the losers. “It would be small business,” 
thought the Tribune, “for this powerful republic . . . to trust its rights to the 
decision of a foreign potentate of any kind.”* William Randolph Hearst, 
who was just beginning the New York phase of his career, implied that 
international Jewry was behind the treaty; the New York Journal asserted 
that there were on file in the State Department memorandums prepared by 
Baron Nathan Rothschild urging the advantages of an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain.** The New York Sun was 
somewhat more subtle in its attack. It called upon the Senate to consider the 
document with the “greatest deliberation,” spoke gravely of the danger of 
allowing the king of Sweden to name umpires, and inquired anxiously how 
the treaty might react on our relations with other European powers, especially 
with our traditional friend, Russia. 

In the Senate the treaty was subjected to much criticism. What W. E. 
Dodge described as a kind of technical poison spread through the chamber.* 
Innumerable questions were raised as to how obligatory arbitration might 
affect some particular interest of the United States. Some senators were 
afraid that the treaty might tie American hands in securing an isthmian 
canal or were impressed by the warning of Benjamin F. Tracy, a former 
Secretary of the Navy, who feared that the United States might be compelled 
to arbitrate the Monroe Doctrine or the issue of whether Spain might sell 
Cuba to England.** Others were reported to be angered by Olney’s “utter 
disregard for the opinion of the Senate and Congress.”* Even some of the 
nominal supporters of the agreement were unenthusiastic. Senator Hawley 
of Connecticut announced that he was going to vote for the treaty even 
though there was no provision that a stop should be made to “Great Britain's 
immemorial policy of territorial extension, seizure, land robbery, bulldozing, 
and ruthless disregard of the rights of the weaker.” But, if there was any 
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af 
wrong, any serious insult put upon ee nation and their flag, the American . : 


people would fight, treaty or no treaty.*® > a 


As one observer analyzed the situation, an irreconcilable element led by 
Senator Morgan of Alabama opposed an arbitration treaty in any form be- 
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cause they wanted war with England or at least an unrestricted opportunity 
to threaten war whenever they felt like it. The two Massachusetts senators, 
Lodge and Hoar, headed a faction which was content to amend the life out 
of the treaty; they were for the treaty but against its ratification; they would 
` ratify a different treaty.“ The Philadelphia Public Ledger charged that the 
senators were trifling with both nations and reducing the treaty to a “budget 
of meaningless phrases.”* The English Saturday Review lamented that 
America was “misrepresented by its stupid and mischievous Congress.” ® 

But the Senate ignored its critics and refused to be hurried. As early as 
February 11 Olney admitted gloomily his fear that the treaty was destined 
to be talked over into the next session of Congress—and perhaps even talked 
to death.” i 

On March 4 Cleveland and Olney returned to private life and the arbitra- 
tion agreement was delivered to the tender mercies of a new president and 
a new Congress. McKinley at once put himself on record as an enthusiastic 
supporter of the treaty. In his inaugural address he expressed his strong hope 
that the document would be ratified.” 

Since the Cleveland administration would no longer receive credit, there 
was hope that the treaty would now be accepted. But the senators continued 
to make trouble. Although they debated the matter in what were supposed 
to be secret sessions, the public was aware that the cause of arbitration was 
not prospering. By March 24 it was known that the Senate had largely 
emasculated the treaty by accepting three amendments proposed by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The London Times could not conceal its 
indignation. “The Senate,” it declared, “has done more than wreck an instru- 
ment carefully forged by the representatives of two nations. It has struck a 
blow at the principle of arbitration itself, and at the confidence of the world 
in the American people. There is in its action a note of levity, of wantonness, 
and of irresponsible caprice, such as, happily, is very rarely struck by any 
legislative assembly.” ë? 

The Foreign Relations Committee amendments made the consent of 
two thirds of the Senate necessary for the submission of any dispute to arbi- 
tration, made the President’s nomination of the American arbitrators subject 
to the consent of the Senate, and entirely cut out the provision under which 
the king of Sweden would name the umpire in case of a disagreement over 
his selection. But the mutilation of the treaty did not stop there. The Senate 
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accepted an amendment proposed by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts which 
` forbade the submission to arbitration of any controversy that in the judgment 
of either power materially affected its honor, territorial integrity, foreign or 
domestic policy, or involved the question of whether any treaty, once existing, 
continued in force—a clear reference to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.*”* Senator 
Bacon of Georgia secured an amendment forbidding the submission to ar- 
bitration of claims against any individual state of the United States, a 
maneuver designed to protect the Southern states which had repudiated taeir 
debts of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods.” Minor operations were 
combined with major until two of the fifteen articles of the treaty were re- 
pudiated completely and five others radically altered. 

The Senate's attack was made in the face of evidence that the document 
had the support of a large proportion of the public. The New York World 
sought to poll the opinion of the nation by sending out a flood of telegrams 
to bishops and church leaders. educators, labor leaders, presidents of chambers 
of commerce, and editors of daily newspapers. Over 2,000 replies were re- 
ceived and the overwhelming majority was for the treaty. Of 400 newspapers 
polled, all but 39 favored ratification either in the treaty's original form or 
with amendments.** Of 36 daily newspapers quoted in the Literary Digest 
and in Public Opinion 28 favored the treaty, 4 were critical, and 4 openly 
opposed.”" 

More petitions and memorials were sent to senators than on any preceding 
treaty.* An analysis of 302 of these referred to in the Senate Executive Journal 
reveals that 266 favored ratification. Of these 118 were from church organiza- 
tions, 31 from chambers of commerce, 23 from college faculties or student 
bodies, and 22 from women's societies. At least 23 of the 36 petitions opposing 
ratification were from Irish-American organizations. Interest in the treaty 
evidently centered in the Northeast and the Midwest. Of the petitions favor- 
ing ratification 103 came from New England and the Middle Atlantic states, 
128 from the North Central states; of those opposing the treaty 21 came from 
the Middle Atlantic states and 14 from the North Central section. The 
Southern states provided 24 petitions favoring ratification and none at all 
opposing; the Mountain and Pacific states were represented by only one 
petition—for the treaty.” 
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Despite this support, however, the prospects of the scheme deteriorated 
steadily. Such jingo newspapers as the Chicago Tribune, the New York 
Journal, and the New York Sun kept up a relentless attack. Allied with them 
were numerous Irish-American societies and periodicals which were opposed 
to any Anglo-American arbitration treaty, no matter how limited by amend- 
ments. “A Catspaw For England,” pronounced the Irish World. “Are We 
Raking British Chestnuts Out Of The European Fire? America Will Be 
John Bull’s Trump Card. Jubilant Britishers Are Anticipating A Full Offen- 
sive And Defensive Alliance.”® The Irish persisted in labeling the project 
an alliance and in boldly appealing to all the American prejudice against in- 
volvements abroad.” On the day of the final vote on the treaty two prominent 
Irish nationalists were in the Senate lobby working hard to insure its defeat. 
One was Patrick Egan, former American minister to Chile and very promi- 
nent in Republican party circles; the other was Michael Davitt, the father of 
the Irish Land League and one of the most prominent members of the Irish 
Nationalist party in the British Parliament. Davitt had timed one of his fre- 
quent visits to the United States so as to take part in this particular fight. He 
wanted, he said, to demonstrate to the English that their hope for closer 
relations with the United States would be forever thwarted unless they satis- 
fied the Irish aspiration for self-government.” 

Both friends and foes of the treaty were much in evidence at a great mass 
meeting held in Cooper Union, New York City. The sponsors had arranged 
a program devoted to speeches by such friends of arbitration as Mayor 
Strong, President Low of Columbia, Bishop Potter of the Episcopal Church, 
and Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. Un- 
fortunately for the cause of peace, the hall was packed with a hostile element 
that almost stole the show. A Tammany judge, known affectionately as 
“Warwhoop” Lynn, secured the floor and proceeded to denounce England 
while his admirers howled “Hurrah for war!” and “To Hell with England!” 
The presiding officer ignored the noisy Anglophobes and declared that the 
resolutions calling for the ratification of the treaty were carried.“ But the 

»_-- opposition hired the same hall one week later and staged their own meeting.” 

= | From the point of view of practical politics the most dangerous enemies 
of the treaty were the silverites. To them the document was twice accursed. 
It was associated with the detested Grover Cleveland and it was a tie with. 
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i ób Jan. 23, 1897. 81 Literary Digest, XIV (Feb. 20, 1897), 481. 

a lrish World, May 15, 1897; Evans, p. 185; Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, Michael Davitt: 
Revolutionary, Agitator and Labour Leader (London and Leipsic, 1908), pp. 199-200. 

o A New York Tribune, Mar. 12, 1897. 64 Irish World, Mar. 27, 1897. 
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England, the symbol of the gold power. In the words of the Gadsden (Ala.) 
Tribune: 


In our opinion the treaty ... is a trap set for the American people by the British 
gold ring and their Tory allies in this country. If passed without amendment it 
virtually annuls the Monroe Doctrine and the Declaration of Independence of this 
country. 


The famous election of 1896 had had important repercussions on Anglo- 
American relations. At first the English had been dismayed by the nomina- 
tion of McKinley, who was known to them only as the high priest of pro- 
tectionism. But the economic heresies of the Republicans soon appeared as 
nothing when compared with the financial blasphemy that tumbled from 
the lips of Bryan. The Britisk governing class followed the American cam- 
paign with undisguised apprehension, and they applauded the Republican 
victory in November as a deliverance from utter disaster, not only for 
America but for England as well. McKinley was aware of the enthusiasm 
of the British and entered office with a sincere wish to improve the relations 
of the two countries. 

But England’s attitude was bitterly resented by millions of Americans to 
whom silver was a holy cause. It seemed to prove what the silverites for a 
whole generation had been asserting—that there existed a conspiracy be- 
tween London and New York bankers to impose the gold standard for their 
own profit. A Bryan supporter had stated that the campaign of 1896 was 
“the most important political dattle of this or any other age; a battle which 
is to determine whether this nation shall be a province of Great Britain and 
be governed and controlled as that nation is by the money barons of Europe, 
or whether it shall be, as the fathers intended it to be, a free and independent 
and sovereign nation.” °° The Democratic party platform had declared: 


Gold monometallism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought other 
nations into financial servitude to London. It is not only un-American, but anti- 
American, and it can be fastened on the United States only by the stifling of that 
spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our political independence in 1776 
and won it in the war of the Revolution.* 


The silver forces lost the election, but they still had it within their power 
to oppose the ratification of a treaty which was supposed to inaugurate a 
new era of friendship between the United States and Great Britain. “On the 


65 Responses of the Newspapers of the United States to the New York World's Telegram 
Asking an Expression of an Opinion upon the Pending Arbitration Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain (55 Congress, 1 Session, Senate Documents, no. 63), p. 2. a 

66 William J. Bryan, The First Baztle: A Story of the Campaign of 1896 (Chicago, 1896), . 
p. 426. = e 
67 Ibid., p. 407. j l 
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whole,” wrote one silverite senator to another, “the Treaty is better in the 
wastebasket or the fire than anywhere else 

On May s, 1897, the long debate finally came to an end. The treaty had 
been so amended that it scarcely obligated the United States to do anything. 
The final issue was not general arbitration at all; the Senate was asked merely 

to approve an innocuous gesture of good will toward England. Forty-three 
of the senators were willing to do this, twenty-six were opposed, and the 
treaty failed of ratification by three votes. Actually the decision was probably 
not this close. It was common talk that several senators had voted for the 
treaty only because they knew that it would fail. 

It was the silverites who delivered most of the irreconcilable vote. Of 
thirty-one senators’ voting or paired against final ratification, twenty-five, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald, were proponents of free silver coinage. 
Twenty-one of the irreconcilables were from states west of the Mississippi, 
seven from states east of the Mississippi but south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The other three were Quay and Penrose of Pennsylvania and Mason of 
Illinois. It was alleged at the time that the vote of the Pennsylvania senators 
reflected the wishes of shipbuilding interests which were opposed to “any- 
thing calculated to put an end to war scares and the big appropriations which 
are railroaded through while the scares are on.”” 

But amendment had killed the treaty long before the final vote. Senators 
like Lodge, Hoar, Foraker, Chandler, and Hawley who proposed and voted 
for damaging amendments or who indulged in deprecatory comments were 
as much the assassins of the proposal as the silverites. Very few of the sena- 
tors, in fact, could resist the impulse to rewrite the treaty. Besides the thirty- 
one irreconcilables, there were forty reservationists who voted for one or 
more of the important amendments. How is their hostility to the original 
scheme to be explained £ 

Tt need not be doubted that Irish-American lobbying had been effective. 
Of sixteen senators from the eight states which had the largest concentra- 
tions of immediate Irish stock, four were irreconcilables and nine were 
reservationists,”” 

The Irish, however, were not the only Americans suspicious of Great 
Britain. The English seemed headed for trouble in South Africa, in China, 


:88 John W. Daniel to John T. Morgan, Mar. 12 (22?), 1897, quoted by Holt, p. 162. 

62 Arbitration with Great Britain, p. 33. 

10 New York Tribune, May 6, 1897. Cf. Sydney Brooks, “Anglo-American Arbitration,” 
Harper's Weekly, LU (Mar. 21, 1908), 17. 

71 Chicago Chronicle, quoted in Literary Digest, XV (May 15, 1897), 65. Cf. letter of Olney 
to Henry White, May 14, 1897, Holt, p. 159. 

72 The eight states were New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Connecticut, and California. United States Census, 1890, Compendium, Pt. HI, 79. 
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and in the Near East. The fact that the arbitration treaty had specified a 
period of five years was believed to be linked with Lord Salisbury’s desire. to 
bridge over a critical period in world politics. Many senators still thought of 
England as our hereditary foe and were unwilling to extend a hand to her 
in her difficulties, the more especially since there was great criticism of the 
policies which she was pursuing in South Africa, in Turkey, and in Crete. 

One senator remarked: | 


If we ratify this treaty, within fifteen minutes the news would be flashed around 
the world that we have made what most nations would regard as a close and 
special alliance with England, and we do not want to put ourselves into that 
attitude.”® 


Senators who wanted the United States free to follow an expansionist 
policy, who wanted Spain driven out of Cuba and an American-controlled 
canal built across the isthmus, looked with distaste on a document which 
might in any way tie this government’s hands. Morgan of Alabama and 
other silverite irreconcilables were jingoes. So also was Mason of Illinois, who 
voted against the treaty on the final vote. Other prominent expansionists like 
Chandler of New Hampshire, Lodge of Massachusetts, and Foraker of Ohio 
were active in the campaign to kill the treaty by amendment. 

The cause of arbitration was also hurt by dissatisfaction in many quarters 
over the results of the last previous Anglo-American resort to arbitration in 
the Bering Sea case.™ 

But, in the opinion of no less an authority than Richard Olney himself, 
the most decisive force working against the treaty was the determination of 
the Senate to dominate the national government. 


The Treaty, in getting itself made by the sole act of the executive, without leave 
of the Senate first had and obtained, had committed the unpardonable sin. It must 
be either altogether defeated or so altered as to bear an unmistakable Senate 
stamp ...and thus be the means both of humiliating the executive and of showing 
to the world the greatness of the Senate... . The method of assault has been as 
insidious as it has been deadly. A single sound objection to the Treaty as signed 
has yet to be stated. Yet, awed by the universal public sentiment for the Treaty and 
feeling compelled to seem to defer to it while in reality plotting to defeat it, 
Senators have exhausted their ingenuity in devising amendments to the-Treaty. 
Hence, before the Treaty came to a final vote, the Senate brand had been put upon 
every part of it and the original instrument had been mutilated and distorted 
beyond all possibility of recognition. The object of the Senate in dealing with the 
Treaty ... the assertion of its own predominance . . . was thus successfully accom- 
plished and would have been even if the Treaty as amended had been ratified.” 


73 Lake Mohonk Conference, Report of the Third Annual Meeting, 1897, p. 19. 
74 Ibid., pp. 5-9. 
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Party lines counted for little. The treaty had been negotiated by a Demo- 
cratic administration, but its ratification had been strongly urged by the new 
Republican President. Of the thirty-one irreconcilables, either voting or paired 
against the treaty on the final vote, sixteen, according to the Congressional 
Directory, considered themselves Democrats, eight were Republicans, and 
seven were variously classified as Populists, Silverites, Silver Republicans, or 
Independents. Of the forty reservationists, twenty-five were Republicans, 
thirteen Democrats, and two Populists, Of fifteen senators who voted for the 
treaty and against the amendments, nine were Republicans and six Demo- 
crats. 

But, if analyzing the vote by party affiliations proves little, analyzing it by 
sections shows considerably more. Whatever strength existed for ratifying 
the original treaty was largely to be found in the East. The further west one 
went, the less senatorial support was forthcoming. Of the senators from the 
Northeast whose positions can be classified, 28 per cent supported the original 
treaty with some consistency and only 11 per cent opposed the amended 
treaty. But of the senators from the Far Western states, not a single one 
supported the original treaty while 60 per cent opposed it after all the amend- 
ments had been added. The Scuthern and Midwestern senators followed 
such similar lines of division that they may be considered together. Of these 
19 per cent supported the original treaty; 38 per cent were opposed to it even 
in its amended form. 

The most characteristic senatorial attitude was that of the reservationists. 
As Olney observed, the agreement was done to death not by open enemies 
but by professed friends.”* Of the Eastern senators 61 per cent, of the Southern 
and Midwestern 42 per cent, and of the Far Western 40 per cent did not vote 
against ratification on the final vote but did support one or more of the 
mutilating amendments. ` 

Workers in the cause of arbitration could console themselves that not all 
was lost. The contest had provided publicity for the idea and popular educa- 
tion on the issues involved. Nevertheless, the defeat proved to be much more 
than a temporary setback. The leadership which the United States had up to 

.then asserted in championing the principle of arbitration was lost. 
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Since 1897, despite many and vehement assertions of devotion to that ideal, the 
record reveals that in action the United States has not only lagged behind the 
advancing practices of the rest of the civilized world but has even retrograded.” 


The parallels between this contest of 1897 and the more famous anc im- 
portant one of 1919 are obvious. In the latter struggle there was a much larger 
element of party politics. But we make a serious error if we ascribe the defeat 
of the Treaty of Versailles primarily to causes which operated at a certain 
time and involved particular personalities. So long as the Constitution con- 
‘tinues to require that treaties must have a two thirds vote of the Senate for 
their ratification, it will be difficult for any American president to commit 
the United States in advance to a definite course of action in the event of a 
threat to peace. The groups which defeated the treaty of 1897—agrarians 
suspicious of the intrigues of Wall Street, Anglophobes, and legislators 
jealous of senatorial power—we apparently have with us always. 

17 Holt, pp. 154-55. For another discussion of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty and its relation- 


ship to the arbitration movement, see Denna Frank Fleming, The Treaty Veto of the American 
Senate (New York and London, 193c), pp. 77-116. 
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Leadership and Democracy in the Early 
New England System of Defense 


Morrison SHARP* 


I 


THE New England system of defense in the seventeenth century, like the 
New England town, was conceived in the aristocratic traditions of the old 
country but grew to new vigor under the democratic exigencies of the 
frontier. England sent well-bred aristocrats into the wilderness that they 
might command fighting men who kept muskets in their homes for defense 
of the commonwealth. The new factor was the soldier-citizen, freeman, 
inhabitant, or ordinary householder with his sons and servants. Only in 
London had there been anything like the New England militia, where, as 
in the wilderness, Puritan-inclined gentlemen of wealth and breeding real- 
ized that popularly supported, well-equipped, and disciplined trainbands 
were necessary to preserve their lives, liberties, and fortunes. On the frontier, 
where common men seized hold of greater shares of substance and dignity, 
they developed within the old traditional aristocratic leadership new tradi- 
tions of majority rule, popular nomination of officers, local self-government, 
and almost universal manhood suffrage when they elected trainband officers, 
served in fighting companies, and maintained other branches of their system 
of defense. 

Early New England society approached a total unity for certain major 
purposes. Among these were the unhampered rule of the Congregational 
aristocrats in their church without a bishop and their state without a king, 
expansion of the frontier under unquestioned title to the land, and defense 
against all disturbers of the peace—political, economic, and religious. In short, 
all of New England was by virtue of its purposes and organization a total 
system of defense of which the trainbands and fighting companies were 
most important parts.* The men of New England were enrolled into town 
trainbands and the trainbands into county regiments for drilling and tor 
inspection of powder and arms. The trainbands and trainband-regiments 
rarely or never fought as military organizations. Their officers, as trainband 


* The author is associate professor of social sciences at Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin. 
1 The term “militia” seems to have been applied in the seventeenth century to any body of 
nonprofessional soldiers. It was a loose term connoting no specific duties or type of company 
or regimental organization. It was used almost interchangeably with “trainbands” or “trained 
bands.” 
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and regimental officers, did not lead the men into battle. Their duties were 
limited to drilling their men, keeping the muster rolls, and inspecting the 
home-stored supplies of powder, lead, and guns. For fighting, the New Eng- 
land colonies raised special fighting companies of men drafted out of the 
ranks of the trainbands and led by specially commissioned officers. Though 
the same men filled both kinds of companies, the trainbands were only 
civilians under arms subject to civil law, while the fighting companies, under 
martial law, were real soldiers bent on “good ruff worke.”* 

In such a system of defense, leadership cannot be understood by listing the 
kinds of officers and their duties, but rather by studying the many ways free- 
men, both clergy and magistracy, dominated their common citizen-soldiers. 
In theory, as expressed in law, the old English system of centralized authority 
running down from king to lord lieutenants, deputy lieutenants, sheriffs, 
constables, muster masters, and captains, existed also in New England, that 
is, officers were imposed upon regiments. But in practice the New England 
militia was a popular force arising out of the needs of the people and em- 
bracing all of them.’ 

These needs were the outgrowth of life and dangers of the New World, 
for the people, going forth in companies, were subduing and civilizing the 
wilderness. The migration of the original settlers of Cambridge to Connecti- 
cut was typical; they formed a company in three distinct senses: a como>any 
of soldiers, a company of land seekers, and a company of religious men. 
Defense, wealth, and faith were their unity; soldiers, aristocrats, and minis- 
ters their leaders. It may seem somewhat surprising that the clergy, although 
excused from training, kept closely in touch with trainbands, fighting com- 
panies, and other defense activities. But their leadership was indispensable 
in the New England system of defense.* From their pulpits they maintained 
unity and discipline in their godly communities; they opened training with 
prayer and closed it with prayer; they voted in trainband elections; they gave 


2 “Here is yet good ruff worke to be done [on the Pequots].” Israel Stoughton to John 
Winthrop, July, 1637, Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, third series, LI, 285. 
(Abbreviated hereafter as Proc. M. H. $.) 

3 “Their military commissioned officers are elected by the soldiers of the severall Com- 
panys. Their Charter [of 1663] directs that such officers be appointed by the Generall Assembly, 
or by the Governor and Assistants, in cases of exigence.” “Disorders and Irregularities” Number 
Five from the “Report of the Earl of Bellomont, on the Irregularities of Rhode Island. Boston, 
November the 27th, 1690,” Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
in New England, ed. John R. Bartlett (Providence, 1856-65), III, 386. (Abbreviated hereafter 
as R.I.Col.Recs.) “I further inquired of Governor Cranston about the Constitution of their 
militia, with relation to the appointment of officers, etc. He answered, their military officers were 
chosen by the people, but commissioned by the Governor.” “Lord Bellomont's Journal, etc.,” 
ibid., III, 390. 

4 Even in Rhode Island, where less store was set by theocracy, theology, and discipline, prob- 
lems of “Invasions forreine and domestick” were at one time, “committed to the Judge and 
[three] Elders.” Ibid., 1, 64. 
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advice in trainband quarrels; and, in time of war, marched with their soldiers 
to exhort, strengthen, and advise, 

This tie between the defense activities and the clergy was not a new social 
pattern of the frontier." Its beginnings lay in the conception of sin in the 
seventeenth century as it pertained to military disaster. According to current 
English, not necessarily Puritan, thought, “The Plague proceeds from the 
hand of God, War from the hands of men; and sins of men provoke the 
justice of Almighty God both to visit and chastise them.”* War, to an 
Elizabethan officer, was “ordained by the Almightie himselfe, as a scourge 
upon the people, to make them feele and knowe their sinnes.”” Another 
English officer of the Tudor period explained the rise of the Turks as due 
to the wrath of God who 
can levie an invincible Armie, when and where him lysteth, to vexe us and to 
punishe us, and utterly to destroy us .. . and as he useth them for the punishment 
of the worlde, so doth he occupie the same also to the comfort and deliveraunce 


of the righteous and to make way for the Scepter of peace [that is, of true religion] 
to come to her regement and orderly occupation.® 


Similar views of the danger from the wrath of an aroused God found 
very concrete expression in the pre-Civil War military laws of Charles I and 
in the military laws of both sides during the contest. There was nothing 
peculiarly Puritan in a sense of the immanence of God in the military, as 
well as the civil, affairs of men. Swearing was prohibited because by the 
“act of blaspheming and swearing by the name of the sacred Trinitie, they 
[soldiers] commit greater villany and offence before God, then if before the 
world they did commit most wicked acts, or infinite errors.” Sir Thomas 
Howard, an officer of Charles I, provided that the blasphemer, 


shall for the first offence make a publique acknowledgement with detestation of 
his fault before the Preacher of his Regiment, and all others present at the time 
and place of Divine Service: and be kept three days in prison with bread and 
water. The second time, he shall have a red-hot iron thrust thorow his tongue; 
and after that, be ignominiously for ever turned out of the Armie.?° 


These laws for the enforcement of piety and discouragement of blasphemy, 
including the red-hot iron as a curb on the unruly member, were repeated 


. 5 “The Indian raids then, were God's judgement for the [moral] shortcomings of New 
-Englanders.” Thomas J. Holmes, Increase Mather: A Bibliography of His Works (Cleveland, 
1931), I, 226. 

6 Anon. A Declaration and Manifestation of the Proceedings of Both Armies (Loncon, 
1642), p. 6. 

7 Barnabie Rich, The Fruites of Long Experience (London, 1604), p. 41. 

8 Geoffrey Gates, The Defence of Militarie Profession, etc. (London, 1579), p. 15. 
a 9 Edward Davies, The Art of War and Englands Traynings (London, 1619), p. 35. 
uz 10:Sir Thomas Howard, First Earle, and Earl Marshall of England, Lawes and Ordinances o} 
War (London, 1639), p. 2. 
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almost verbatim in the Orders and Institutions of War of Charles I and in 
similar codes of his enemies.** And these were the laws by which Massachu- 
setts governed her troops in King Philip’s War.” 

To the preacher and his congregation, God was the integrating factor 
throughout their system of defense. Increase Mather taught his people that 
disaster was due to the “Degenerate Estate of the present Generation in New 
England.” ™ Second generation worldings, by departing from the pure faith 
of their fathers, had brought upon themselves war and defeat, starvation and 
pestilence. When Indians burned the town of Dartmouth, Plymouth Cclony 
advised the victims to resettle compactly 


together, att least in each village, as they may be in a capassitie both to defend 
themselves from the assault of an enimie, and the better to attend the publicke 
worship of God . . . whose carelesnes to obtaine and attend unto, wee fear, may 
have bine a provocation of God thus to chastise theire contempt of his gospell.** 


The doctrine of special providence for good or evil justified as intimate a 
connection between pastor and captain as that between blockhouse and meet- 
ing house. Therefore, according to the most advanced thought of the age, it 
would have been of the utmost folly to provoke God so that He would not go 
“forth with our Armies as in former times” by neglecting to maintain the 
closest bonds between the militia and the clergy. Any other course would 
have justified God to “withdraw from the English, and take part with the 
enemy.”** 

The influence of the clergy upon the training field cannot be measured, 
but their restraining power seems to have been of no small consequence. 


11 Military Orders and Articles (Oxford, 1642 [written in ink: 28 August, 1642]) is another 
royalist code; Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, etc. (London, 
1642), puritan; Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, Lawes and Ordinances of Warre, etc. (London, 
September, 1642), puritan; Henry Hexham, at the same time, translated out of a Dutch military 
manual an almost identical set of laws, and forty years later these were incorporated in James IPs 
Rules and Articles of War for the Better Government of His Majesties Land-Forces, etc. (Landon, 
1685). See Henry Hexham, An Appendix of the Laws ... for Marshall Discipline (Hagh [The 
Hague?], 1643). 

12 “Laws and Orders of Warr to Keepe Iniquity out of the Camp” (1675?), New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, VII (Jan., 1853), 60; see also Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
ed., Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England (Boston, 
1853-54), V, 49 (Oct. 13, 1675). (Abbreviated hereafter as Mass. Bay Recs.) This summary 
of military laws includes the (red) ho: iron treatment. 

13 Increase Mather, 4 Brief History of the War with the Indians in New England (London, 


1676), p. 14; also his An Earnest Exhortation to the Inhabitants of New England (Boston; 


1676), p. 17, and, to the same effect, N[athaniel] S[altonstall], 4 Continuation of the State 
of New-England; Being a Farther Account of the Indian Warr (London, 1676), p. 1. That 
these views were commonly accepted and not the product of one tortured sensitive nature is 
proved by their embodiment into a resolution and unanimously passed by the joint committee 
of elders and both houses of the General Court. Mather, Brief History, p. 18. 

14 Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, ed., Kecords of the Colony of New ee in. New England 
(Boston, 1855-61), V, 177. (Abbreviated hereafter as Ply. Col. Recs.) 

15 Mather, Brief History, pp. 15, 21. 
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Governor Winthrop, himself a colonel in the militia, wrote of a great two-day 
training at Boston, “About 1200 men were exercised in most sorts of land 
service; yet it was observed that there was no man drunk, though there was 
plenty of wine and strong beer in the town, not an oath swórn, no quarrel, 
nor any hurt done.”** And the “Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” who was un- 
doubtedly well acquainted with training fields, thanked God that he had 
lived in New England twelve years and never “heard but one Oath sworne, 
nor never saw one man drunke, nor ever heard of three women Adulteresses, 
in all this time, that I can call to minde.” ™ It seems reasonable to suppose 
that had the New England training field been like the English training 
field, a roaring mess of drink and profanity as pictured by responsible Eng- 
lish officers at the time, these two Puritan gentlemen could hardly have 
written as they did. If the clergy were not always on the New England train- 
ing field in person, they were always there in spirit. 

On the march and in the midst of battle the pastors shepherded their 
flocks. ‘The Reverend Mr. Newman of Rehoboth led his congregation and, a 
few Mohegans to attack King Philip in July, 1675, thus almost opening the 
great struggle.*® Not only from pulpits exhorting the people to subscribe to 
war loans but actually in active combat service the New England ministry 
sustained its leadership.” One of the three ministers accompanying the army 
in the Great Swamp Fight of December 19, 1675, was Mr. Samuel Nowell.” 
“He behaved with wonderful courage and activity in the face of death, when 
balls whistled on every side of him, yet escaped.”** Another minister of great 
value to his people in time of war was the superbly capable Captain Whiting, 
minister of Hartford, who, with Major Treat, never led his fighting com- 
panies into ambush.” When not in the heroic role of leading their flocks to 
battle, the clergy were conscientious citizens in other sectors of the system of 
defense. There is the example of Reverend Andrew Gardiner, who, although 
the clergy were excused by law from standing watch as from training, was 


16 John Winthrop, Journal, ed. James K. Hosmer (New York, 1908), 11, 42 (Sept. 15, 1641). 

17 Nathaniel Ward (pseud., Theodore de la Guard), The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in 
America, etc. (London, 1647), p. 61. Ward clothed his extravagant humor in piety as “If these 
sinnes bee among us privily, the Lord heale us.” But Increase Mather did not take social sin- 
hing quite so lightly: “. . . and that whereas Swearing hath been frequently heard.” Brief 
History, p. 18, This is part of the “Reformation” agreed upon by the General Court, both 
houses, and the teaching elders. 

18 Robert Ward, Animadversions of Warre, etc. (London, 1639), passim. 

12 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, fourth series, VIII, 233n. (Abbreviated 
hereafter as Coll. M. H. 8.) 

20 Mass. Bay Recs., V, 96 (May 5, 1676). 

21 N[athaniel ] S[altons: call], A Continuation. of the State of New-England, p 

22 Samuel Niles, “History of the Indian and French Wars,” Coll. M.H. S, hird series, 
VI, 182. 

23 N[athaniel] S[altonstali], The Present State of New England... till the roth of Novem- 
ber 1675 (London, 1675), p. 14. 
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mistaken in his clerical garb for an Indian and slain while on duty with 
the watch.** 

In yet another example the unity of the clergy with the fighting forces 
may be shown, this time by the story of Mr. Stone, the chaplain in the Pequot 
campaign of 1637. The magistrates had planned that the expedition would 
sail up the Thames River and assault the enemy as Endicott had tried and 
failed the year before. Both captains of the second expedition saw the folly 
of a direct attack upon a well-warned and fortified Indian encampment deep 
in a swamp. Instead of giving up, however, the captains proposed to slip 
around into Narragansett Bay and attack overland on a westward march 
from an unexpected quarter. The problem was, therefore, twofold: to defeat 
the Pequots and to satisfy the magistrates. The officers explained the political 
and tactical aspects of their strategic problem to Mr. Stone, who went cff to 
seek divine guidance. He got what he sought. God told him to attack through 
the Narragansett country. That it was God's advice and not the advice of 
some evil misguiding imp of Satan was doubly proved: first, as the preacher 
rose from his knees there stcod before him a Mohegan war party with six 
dripping Pequot scalps; and second, the plan succeeded.” 

The immediate presence of God hovered over the training field as every- 
where else in early New England. It gave unity and purpose to the militia 
and a fighting power to prozect life and property unmatched in the other 
colonies. Many militiamen were slain in defeat and a few in victory, many 
homes and whole towns were burned and even deserted, but Massachusetts 
at its worst never suffered the wholesale massacres that overtook Virginia, 
New York, and the less godlv people around York, Maine.** In Connecticut 
during King Philip’s War not a town was burned and not a fighting com>any 
ambushed or defeated. The New England militia, that is, fighting companies, 
trainbands, and systems of supply, were the New World “Ironsides” whose 
discipline and tenacity justified Increase Mather to exult: 


24 John Pike, “Journal,” Proc. M.H.S., first series, XIV, 139; John Marshall, “Diary,” ibid., 
second series, XIV, 23; Niles, “History,” Coll. M.H.S., third series, VI, 261. 

25 (Captain) John Mason, “History of the Pequot War,” Coll. M.H.S., second series, VIIL, 
134. (Captain) John Underhill, “Newes from America,” etc., ¿bid., third series, VI, 23. 

26 For the worldliness and consequent visitation of divine wrath upon the fishermen of York, 
Maine, see Niles, “History,” ¿bid., VI, 177. Major-General Daniel Gookin (1612-87) brought 
to New England and its government a vivid memory of inefficient colonial defense and conse- 
quent Indian massacre. His father, Daniel Gookin, had been in Virginia just four months when 
the great massacre of March 22, 1621/2, destroyed 347 of the ¿000 settlers; and twenty-three 
years later while Daniel, jr., and his family were preparing to quit ungodly Virginia in April, 
1644, the colony was again almost overwhelmed. Gookin was a splendid example of piety and 
military efficiency. Had his humanitarian advice concerning the use and protection of his Pray- 
ing Indians been followed, Massachusetts might have come through King Philip’s War as un- 
scathed as did Connecticut. See Frederick W, Gookin, Daniel Gookin 1612-1687 (Chicago, 
1912), Pp. 42, 71. 
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It hath been observed by many, that never any, (whether Indians or others) 
did set themselves to do hurt to New-England, but they have come to lamentable 
ends at last. New-England hath been a burthensome stone, all that have burthened 
themselves with it, have been cut in pieces.?? 


: 11 


The vigorous leadership which so distinguished the Puritan colonies in 
the seventeenth century was typically English in its emphasis upon the 
privileges and the duties of clergy and aristocracy, Winthrop, Dudley, Cotton, 
and Mather agreed with Barnabie Rich, who gathered out of his Fruites of 
Long Experience, 


Thus giving Nobilities her due, 1 preferre the Noble to be most worthy of this 
great command [of an army], knowing that the bare tytle is more effectuall to 
draw a reverant regard, and to enforce a more dutifull obedience in an Army, 
then [sic] the largest Commission.* 


Military titles treasured in diaries, letters, court records, and deeds show how 
in the English wilderness of New England colonels explored the forest, ma- 
jors surveyed, captains solemnized marriages, and sergeants kept inns. A 
list of those present at the General Court of Massachusetts reads as if a few 
civilians were meeting with the general staff. The four deputies chosen to 
open the proxies at the General Assembly of Rhode Island, May 1, 1677, 
were “Capt. Peleg Sanford, Mr. John Whipple, John Sanford, and Capt. 
John Greene.” ” Among the eighteen general officers of the colony chosen 
at that election were one major, four captains, and one lieutenant. Pacifist 
Rhode Island was no exception. The leading soldier and the leading citizen 
were one and the same. 

The early New Englanders, probably because of necessity, followed in 
theory and practice the current English ideal that “the Souldier and the 
Citizen Make but one man.”*” Physicians and surgeons were exempted from 
specific military services because it was taken for granted that they would 
attend the troops.** On the other hand, sailors, constantly away and there- 
fore hardly available for training and war service, were expected to keep 
on hand their justly apportioned stock of arms.** Samuel Willard preached 
before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 


It is an ill time, when the Trumpet of War is sounded ... for a people then to 
‘have their Forts to build, their Arms, Ammunition and Provision to seek, and 
their ‘Souldiers Untrained. ... Men, Women and Children, Young and Old; none 


27 Mather, Brief History, p. 50. 28 Rich, p. 15. 29 R, I. Col. Recs., Il, 565. 
80 William Barriffe, Mars, His Triumph, etc. (London, 1639), p. 4. 

81 “Dudley Records,” Proc. M.H.S., second series, XIII, 269. 

82 Mass. Bay Recs., III, 5-6. 
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are exempted. .. . Do you not know that whether you will or no, you must be 
Souldiers? * 


ln Connecticut the Council called the people to total war when the news of 
the Pequot attack arrived, with orders 


that none should go to work, nor travel, no, not so much as to church, without 
arms. A corps of guard of fourteen or fifteen soldiers was appointed to watch 
every night, and sentinels were set in convenient places about the plantations, the 
drum beating when they went to the watch, and every man commanded to be in 
readiness upon an alarm, upon pain of five pound. A day of fast and prayers was 
also kept,** 


Though Plymouth Colony developed the usual set of legal exemptions from 
training, watch, and ward, its basic law stated, “That all and every person 
within the colony be subject to such military order for trayning and exercise 
of armes as shall be thought meet agreed on, and prescribed by the Governor- 
and Assistants.” ° Even widows with estates contributed to the maintenance 
of the watch.** No one was permitted to “acte in such wilfull way of his 
owne as may or shall apparently tend to the over throw of himselfe, family, 
naighborhood, society, or towneshipp wherein hee is scittuated or con- 
cerned.”*” In theory, and to the best of their abilities, the New England 
colonies maintained a system of total defense. Even in Rhode Island, where 
the militia was chronically at its worst, “All [were] to traine or pay, with- 
out exception,” and to maintain ample stocks of firearms and ammunition.” 

So it would be a mistake to assume, as certain critics of the Puritans have 
assumed, that the Puritan aristocracy were merely parade ground leaders 
and not fighters. That the Puritans hired excellent soldiers—Standish, Un- 
derhill, Patrick, and Gardiner—was true, but they also produced fighting 
officers as competent as any of their hired men-at-arms. These peaceful, edu- 
cated, pious gentlemen from the English midlands proved their worldly 
wisdom by engaging less-than-Puritan Elizabethan commandos fresh from 


83 Samuel Willard, The Man of War, etc. (Boston, 1699), pp. 16, 27. 

84 P, Vincent, “True Relation, etc.” Coll, M.H.S., third series, V1, 36. See also Ply. Col. Recs., 
ka ed In December, 1675, Plymouth provided for daily drill of soldiers in the towns. 1bid., 

, 183. 

35 Ibid., I, 22 (Jan. 2, 1633/4). 36 7bid., IW, 24 (Apr. 1, 1653). 

87 Ibid., V, 192 (Mar. 10, 1675/6). 

88 The conscientious objectors of Rhode Island kept the colony’s system of defense in a 
constant state of decay, disturbance, and revision. The Rhode Island system of defense is a topic 
that had best be treated separately. 

39 R, I. Col. Recs., Y, $49 (1676). la 

40 “They could make preparatians for defence, or direct hostilities; but the utmost in- 
dulgence of fanatical conceit, or the most presumptious confidence in their own judgement, did 
not prompt them to come to the front when their respective colonies were threatened ‘by savages 
or Frenchmen.” Oliver A. Roberts, History of the . . . Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts, 1637-1888 (Boston, 1895), I, 1, : oF 
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the battlefields of the Low Countries to teach them the art of war.** From the 
first days of settled government in the New England forest, teachers and 
pupils patrolled warpaths together. 

There were, of course, even in this soldier-citizen society, according to 
New England laws, certain exemptions: magistrates, deputies to the Gen- 
eral Court, deacons, teaching elders, and a servant of each of them; officers 
of the General Court, the colony treasurer, the auditor-general, and the sur- 
veyor-general of arms; the president, fellows, students, and ten servants of 
Harvard College; school masters, physicians, surgeons, millers, constant 
herdsmen, masters of ships over twenty tons trading in foreign ports, and, 
finally, ferrymen and the hangman—all these were excused from ordinary 
‘trainings, In addition, most of these leaders and also sergeants and com- 
missioned officers in the trainbands, were excused from the military watch 
and ward, that is day and night guard duty in time of danger.” Additional 
privileges to “the better sort” were free pasturage of horses, and much greater 
pay at general muster time or for certain other services.** The legal exemp- 
tions and privileges were some of the distinctions that marked off leaders 
from followers in the Puritan frontier of early New England. 

Those excused from training were, however, required to possess ample 
stocks of arms and thus helped to maintain local supplies of guns and gun- 
powder. From the beginning of settlement every person (excepting magis- 
trates and ministers and their servants) had to be “furnished with good and 
sufficient armes allowable by the captain or other officers.” ** These supplies, 
maintained by the groups freed from training, therefore, came within the 
militia system or at least under the supervision of the militia officers. Further- 
note every man who “found” a musket was also held to finding in addition 

“one pound of powder, 20 bullets and 2 fathoms of match.” ** All persons 
exempt from training but burdened with the finding of these arms and able 


41 For example, Myles Standish and John Underhill. Standish’s inclination toward marriage 
seems to have fitted him into the somewhat restricted Puritan code, but Underhill never was 
able to sublimate his reckless energies sufficiently to avoid the wrath and suspicion of outraged 
husbands. 

42 Mass. Bay Recs., I, 210; Il, 194, 221-24; III, 265; IV (pt. 1), 14, 85, 147; Vy, 30, 33. 
The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (Hartford, 185090), I, 48; H, 229. (Ab- 
breviated hereafter as Conn. Col. Recs.) “And noe excuse to be taken as sufficient for non- 
trayneing as lawfull, but age, nonage, sicknes, lamenes, or publique barringe of office at that 
time tn the Commonwealth.” R. I. Col. Recs., I, 403. 

48 Captain Joshua Hubbard (one of Peter Hobart’s tempestuous brothers) was “freed from 
paying any rates for the public charge of the town during the time that he is chief officer of 
the town for the exercise of the military company.” Thirteen voters dissented. Solomon Lincoln, 
History of the Town of Hingham (Hingham, 1827), p. 30. This freeing from payment of taxes 
because of military leadership seems to have been a unique case. 

4£ Mass. Bay Recs., 1, 84 (Mar. 22, 1630/1). Connecticut tried the current English practice 
inherited from the late medieval days of Philip and Mary of assessing men arms “according to 
catagories of wealth, Conn. Col. Recs., Il, 285. 

45 Mass. Bay Recs., 1, 85 (Apr. 12, 1631). 
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to use them were ordered te appear with “their compleat arms before the 
military commaunders twice in the yeare to bee exercised, except magistrates, 
elders of churches, phisitians, scholers and surgeons.” ** 

Even Governor Winthrop, though he distrusted “The Artillery” because 
he saw in it the makings of an armed conspiratorial faction, did not allow 
himself to be left out of trainband activities. By the possession of a large 
collection of muskets, pistols, armor, bandoleers, a bullet mold and files, 
and even parts of a crossbow he set a high standard for civic responsibility.° 
Loaded with honors and almcst worshiped in his lifetime, as colonel of the 
Middlesex trainband regiment he staged a sham battle against his old rival, 
ex-Governor Dudley, colonel cf the Suffolk regiment.** These officers of the 
court room and of the council of war loved the pageantry of roar and shout 
and gay color of a regimental muster. With the title and its perquisites went 
the center of the stage and prestige and leadership.” 

Indeed, military titles attained high favor in colonial society. John Hull, 
one of America’s first big businessmen, recorded his progress upward and 
onward in Boston society by his catalogue of military titles. John Hull, gold- 
smith, was a prosperous merchant; John Hull, corporal, was married by the 
governor to the daughter of Edmund Quincy;* but John Hull, captain of 
the eighth Boston company of trained soldiers, was even more than the 
colonial treasurer, John Hull. He began his career in Boston when God 
planted him “under the ministry of Mr. John Cotton,” and 


he made me also, according to the talent he betrusted me with, in some small 
-measure serviceable to his people, and also gave me acceptance and favor in their 
eyes, and, as a fruit thereof, acvancement (I must needs say) above my deserts. 
I was chosen and accepted a corporal, under the command of my honored Major 
Gibbons, about the 29th of the 3d month, 1648. 

After, when the town divided their one military company into four, I was 
chosen to be (and accepted) a sergeant, upon the 28th of 4th month, 1652.5" 


This and similar verbiage when he was elected captain in 1654 is more 
than he gave to all of King Philip's War. Outside of a few perfunctory no- 
tices of burnings, Hull wrote, “See history of the war, printed 1676.” Still 
he aspired to even greater military honors and was satisfied in the year that 


46 Ibid., II, 31 (Sept. 27, 1642). 47 Winthrop, I, 260. 

48 Proc, M.H.S., second series, VII, = 43. 

49 Winthrop, I, 300; Joshua Scottow, “Narrative,” Coll. M.H.S., fourth series, IV, 298. 

50 Mass, Bay Recs., Il, 256; Ill, 137. 

51 Samuel E, Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 1930), p. 146. Hull's marriage 
and elevation to the corporalship occurred about the same time. 

52 John Hull, “Diary,” Transactidas of the American Antiquarian Soctety, HI (Worcester, 
1850, 1857), 145-60. It is only fair to note, however, that as treasurer of the colony, he did 
more than his share in winning King Philip’s War. The sums of money he loaned to the colony 
during the crisis were never repaid in his lifetime. See also Morison, p. 181. ‘ 
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he was “chosen by the town of Westfield for their deputy to the General 
Court,” for then he “was also chosen by the [Ancient and Honorable] Ar- 
tillery Company for their captain.” * Thus, with a minimum of real military 
interest he rose to social and political heights in the system of defense. 

The careers of a great number of other aristocratic leaders of Massa- 
chusetts Bay are also noteworthy for their identity of military with civil lead- 
ership: Governor Winthrop, trainband colonel; Governor Dudley, trainband 
colonel; Governor Endicott, commander-in-chief and active captain of fight- 
ing forces; Israel Stoughton, gadfly among the aristocrats, first captain of 
the Dorchester trainband, selected to lead the expedition against the Pequots 
in 1637 (but Mason and Underhill arrived on the scene too soon), soldier in 
the service of Oliver Cromwell, deputy and assistant of the colony;** Edward 
Johnson, author and captain; James Oliver, prominent merchant, captain of 
“The Artillery,” leader of a fighting company in the Great Swamp Fight; 
Edward Gibbons, freeman: 1631, deputy for Boston, captain of “The Artil. 
lery,” assistant in the General Court, major-general, and possibly an asso- 
ciate of pirates;”* Daniel Denison, assistant in the General Court from 1654 
to his death in 1682, faithful servant of the system of defense in all ranks 
from the lowest to the highest;” and finally, the ferocious Richard Daven- 
port, friend of Hugh Peter,” friend of Endicott, captain. Richard Davenport 
was a superlatively pious Puritan. His every other sentiment was one of wor- 
ship and praise, yet he relished slaughter of both prisoners and battle oppo- 
nents at whom he rushed with no caution. On the Pequot expedition he 
overtook some fugitives, twice ran his pike through one man, then dispatched 
two more he caught in a death struggle with a fellow English soldier. But 
a third Indian took refuge under the soldier’s body until Davenport and 
“the Lord gave him his wound in the belly, and soe lost his prey; all which 
time a crew stood shooting upon mee at 12 foot distance; they stook eleven 
aroos in my coat and hat, and cloths and flesh.” * As Davenport described 
the mending of the wound in his armpit, his account bears all signs of a 
clean record of facts. This fighting pious Puritan aristocrat may have had 
more than his fair share of ferocity and extraordinary adventures, he may 
not have been typical, but at least he led and was socially acceptable among 
“the better sort” of Puritan society. 


53 Samuel Sewall, too, was captain of “The Artillery.” He was John Hull’s son-in-law and 
also chief justice. See Coll. M.H.S., sixth series, I, 217. 

54 Roberts, I, 31, 119. 55 Coll. M.H.S., fifth series, I, 105n. 

58 Ibid., 1, 233n.5 Morison, p. 147. $7 Coll. M.H.S., fourth series, VIII, 533. 

58 Hugh Peter, an active artillery officer under Gustavus Adolphus, was one of the original 
organizers of the Massachusetts system of defense. Then he returned to Europe to take part in 
the military and political opposition to Charles I. 

$9 ‘Coll. M.H.S., fifth series, 1, 246-47. 
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Plymouth colony began its existence with a first-class fighting governor, 
Edward Winslow, He treated directly with the Indians, conducted explora- 
tion parties into the interior, disputed the Dutch on the Connecticut River, 
and died at sea while in command of an expedition against the Spanish 
West Indies. He was appointed to this, his last, command by Oliver Crom- 
well, another Englishman of similar aristocratic, Puritan, and fighting tenden- 
cies. The fighting son, Josiah Winslow, closely paralleled his father’s career: 
assistant, governor, commissicner of the United Colonies, and commander- 
in-chief of the English forces in the biggest battle with the Indians on New 
England soil, the Great Swamp Fight of December 19, 1675." The high re- 
gard in which the quiet people of New Plymouth held their fighting aristo- 
crats is further indicated by the honor shown to Major William Bradford, 
wounded in the Great Swamp Fight and called by John Cotton, “a great 
part of our glory”; % the fame of Captain Benjamin Church, the fighting 
carpenter who “got” King Philip; and the political advancement of his lieu- 
tenant, Jabez Howland, elected deputy to the General Court fifteen years 
later. All these gentlemen combined civil and military leadership of a high 
order. 

Connecticut, too, valued her fighting leaders. No name ranked higher 
than that of the professional soldier and founder, Captain John Mason. Dep- 
uty, magistrate, deputy-governor, assistant, chief military officer of Connecti- 
cut for a generation after his victory over the Pequots, and chief of Indian 
relations for Connecticut and for the New England Confederation, Cap- 
tain John Mason was an outstanding leader among the Puritan aristocrats. 
Another leader of Connecticut Puritanism was the devoted, slow, charming, 
tolerant, and wealthy Wait Winthrop, brother of the fighting Fitz-Jchn. 
Wait Winthrop captained the New London trainband at the age of twenty- 
three, served as captain of a fighting company throughout King Philip’s War, 
and during the last generation of his long life held a major-generalship in 
the Massachusetts militia. His record in the fighting forces of the three 
colonies is unique.” 

Even in pacifist Rhode Island the soldier and the civilian leader were one 
and the same. Roger Williams, preacher of nonviolence, founder of the 
colony, commissioner, assistant and deputy in the General Assembly, as- 
sumed the burdens of fighting leadership in his old age. When the Indians 
burned Providence, the colonial Assembly sent him and his trainband com- 

60 Niles, “History,” Coll. M.H.S., fcurth series, V, 348. | 
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pany to re-occupy and hold the line.* In this final struggle, Roger Williams 
acquitted himself like any other practical Englishman of his time. Whether 
in diplomacy, in political theory, in civil government, or in fighting he was: 
always the leader. 

All of this evidence of the fighting abilities of the Puritan clergy and 
magistracy may seem to be utterly at variance with the system of exemp- 
tions from trainband service found in the Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Rhode Island, New Haven, and Connecticut colony records. From a perusal 
of the laws alone, military service would seem to have been abandoned to 
the indifference and indolence of “the worser sort.” Compulsory militia 
service in the eyes of seventeenth century English gentlemen was held to be 
degrading. To be exempted from trudging ‘up and down and across and 
‘around the village common while elders and gentlewomen, Indians and 
“goodies” looked on was one of the privileges associated with those “bred 
to learning” and to sainthood. However, the practical Puritan brusquely 
brushed aside tradition and good form whenever he and his men had to go 
through with “good ruff worke.” No matter how their civilian privileges 
were written into law, the aristocracy maintained a tight grip on the active 
leadership of trainbands, fighting companies, fortified towns, stocks of powder 
and arms, watch and ward, and all other sectors of the system of defense. 
Once they had established their social position with their fellows in terms 
of privileges written down in the books of law, then they freely assumed 
the burdens of domination for the very survival of their little cities of God 
tucked away in the wilderness. | 


HI 


Throughout the seventeenth century there was no one set procedure by 
which officers of the trainbands obtained their commissions. According to 
law, only the General Court (or Assembly) was empowered to grant com-’ 
missions. Nominations or elections (the terms were almost interchangeable) 
of trainband officers were confirmed by one of the county. courts or by the 
General Court.” Yet in the case of John Sanborne, a nonfreeman who was 


865 R. 1, Col. Recs., U, 547. This use of the trainband as a fighting company is almost a 
unique case in early New England history. And in this case, the trainband was brigaded with 
the fighting company of Captain Arthur Fenner. 

86 “None but the Generall Court hath power to make and establishe lawes, nor to elect and 
appoynct officers as Gouvernor . . . Captaines, Leiutenents, Ensignes, or any of like moment.” 
Mass. Bay Recs., 1, 117 (May 14, 1634). “It is only in the power of the Generall Court... to 
nominate, choose, appoint, and impowre all commission millitary officers . . . and for all in- 
ferior officers in companies, they are to bee chosen and appointed by the commission officers of 
that company.” Ibid., IV (pt. 2), 422 (May 19, 1669). “Their military commissioned officers 
are elected by the soldiers of the severall Companys. Their Charter directs that such officers be 
appointed by the Generall Assembly, or by the Governor and Assistants, in cases of exigence.” 
“Report of the Earl of Bellamonz,” R. I. Col. Recs., UI, 385-86. Governor Cranston claimed, 
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elected captain of the military company of Hampton, the Essex Quarterly 
Court referred his confirmation to the General Court.” Again, when the 
Portsmouth trainband elected two nonfreemen to be their officers, the Gen- 
eral Court ordered them “to officiate in those places till they are admitted 
to the Fredome of this country.” % Though no law specifically denied com- 
missions to nonfreemen, the General Court of Massachusetts declared that 
“it is the intent and order of the Court that no person shall hencefourth bee 
chosen to any office in the commonwealth but such as is a freeman.” % Even 
though his fellows might nominate him, a popular leader from the less fa- 
vored parts of Puritan society would have been checked by the law and 
the courts and tradition. On the other hand, such a leader was very likely 
to be granted freemanship. 

- The system of freemanship, by which the aristocrats maintained their . 
domination of political and religious affairs, was used in the same way to 
monopolize commissions in the trainbands and fighting companies. To in- 
sure aristocratic purity of the officers’ corps the procurement of commissions 
was hedged about by a long, complicated procedure. After a freeman had 
received the nomination or election of his fellows in the trainband,’® he had 
to run the gamut of the courts. The county court confirmed the nomination, 
while the General Court (or Assembly) granted the commission which was 
then handed down from one higher officer to another. These courts and the 
hierarchy of officers were composed of freemen, elected by freemen. So, to 
become an officer of a trainband one had to be elected to freemanship by 
a court composed of freemen, voted upon by all members of the trainband 
and other freemen in the town as well, and then be confirmed by a county 
court of freemen who had been elected by freemen only. There was still the 
commission to be procured from the General Court (or Assembly), a body 
of freemen distilled from the whole body of freemen.™ 

In a small town, or for that matter in almost any town, enough positions 
could be created to take care of almost all of the social leaders by dividing 


“ther military officers were chosen by the people, but commissioned by the Governor.” Ibid., 
HI, 390. ] 

67 George F. Dow, ed., Records ard Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County Massa- 
chusetts, 1636-1683 (Salem, 1911-21), IL, 199 (1666). (Abbreviated hereafter as Essex Quart. 
Courts.) 

68 Mass. Bay Recs., IV (pt. 2), 326. 

69 Ibid., I, 188. See also R. I. Col. Recs., II, 190. Few generalizations may be drawn from 
the Rhode Island system save that it was changing and being neglected all of the time, 

70 There seems to have been almost no popular nomination of officers by the fighting com- 
panies. The fighting companies were reised, officered, and directed by the central authorities. 

Ti In a curious fit of mental aberration the General Assembly of Rhode Island just after re- 
ceiving their second charter, denied the right to vote for militia officers to freemen. Three years 
later they recovered their sense of what was proper. See R. I. Col. Recs., Il, 116, and III, ro, 
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foot companies and by creating companies of troopers. Each company had 
five favored positions—captain, lieutenant, cornet, quartermaster, and ser- 
geant—and no one could hold two such positions. Furthermore, limiting the 
companies of troopers to only half as many men as in the foot companies 
provided many more positions of authority suitable for those who kept 
horses.” This process of multiplication of titles may not have been conscious, 
probably it was not, but as it worked out, there were plenty of titles for “the 
better sort.” 

Upon this basis of freemen electing, checking, and confirming each other 
in civil and military affairs, it may appear that New England was ruled by 
a narrow oligarchy. However, a study of these elections, confirmations, and 
checking as they affected the aristocratic leadership of the trainbands and 
fighting companies may alter that opinion, for the jealousies and rivalries 
among freemen contributed to democratic self-government through the pop- 
ular choice of military leaders. The most fundamental concession to the de- 
mand for popular leadership within the trainbands and other militia ac- 
tivities was the granting of almost full manhood suffrage in the election of 
officers. The law read: 

All persons of any trayned band, both freemen and others, who have taken the 
oath of residents, or shall take the same, and being no covenant servant in house- 
hold with any other, shall have their votes in nomination of those persons who are, 
to bee appointed captaines, or other inferior officers of the same band, provided 
they nominate none but such as shalbe freemen.” 

To be sure, voting was only a nomination and the choice was limited to 
freemen only; but the very habit of annual elections schooled the people 
in the democratic processes, especially in electing to leadership their “meet- 
est person.” An officer’s loss of popularity with his men gave another freeman 
a chance to rise, and an opportunity for the arms-bearing nonfreemen to 
become politically active in civil, church, and military affairs. The Hingham 
militia case, which developed into a tug-of-war between the clerico-magis- 
terial group against the commoners, arose out of rivalry between two free- 
men, one willing to supplant the other in the affections of the soldiers. Pastor 
Peter Hobart became the leading figure in this town trainband quarrel which 
soon involved the General Court and the entire colony and finally brought 
the deputy governor to trial for arbitrary government.” The militia quarrel 
that upset Newbury for two years and thereby seriously weakened the north- 
ern frontier also arose out of “the dissensions and disagreements that con- 


72 Mass. Bay Recs., TI, 265, 398; IV (pt. 1), 80, 86, 257; Conn. Col. Recs., I, 48, 281, 381; 
R. 1. Col. Recs., 1, 121; If, 190, 206, 207, 214, 217. In Newport and Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 
there. were six elected military positions in 1642: Captain, Lieutenant, Ensign, Senior Sergeant, 
Junior Sergeant, and Clarke. Ibid., I, 121. 

73 Mass. Bay Recs., I, 188. 74 Winthrop, passim. 
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tinued to disturb the peace and harmony of the church.” John Emery, free- 
man, led one faction while Archelaus Woodman, freeman, led the other 
until peace was restored by two major-generals sent out by the General 
Court.” These little but bitter struggles for leadership illustrate the precari- 
ous unity of the Puritan frontier in which town, church, and trainband ad- 
justed themselves to the new demands of a new order wherein the body of 
the people with arms in their homes could hardly be coerced. 

Even in fighting companies slightings of authority by a significant body 
of men could hardly be controlled, and when some of the freemen supported 
the mutineers, the central authorities were reduced almost to helplessness. 
While no precedents were apparently set by the Hinksman (or Henchman) 
mutiny in King Philip’s War, the mutiny did show that the General Court 
could not afford to insist upon obedience to its appointed commanders against 
the wishes of the men and of some of their leaders from the body of freemen. 
Captain Hinksman was a brave and capable officer who had won undeserved 
unpopularity for his wisely lenient treatment of the Indians. His unpopularity 
and that of his friend Captain Guggins (or Gookin) was intensified by the 
bitter taunts of the aristocratic Captain Oliver and by the rabble-rousing 
speeches of the ex-pirate Captain Mosely. The result of these attacks upon 
Captain Hinksman and Captain Guggins was the soldiers’ loss of confidence 
in Captain Hinksman and their mutiny before the Roxbury Meeting House 
as they were about to set out on the march. The General Court, realizing 
` that it had no power with which to bring the mutineers into line, dismissed 
Captain Hinksman and appointed another captain in his place under whom 
the soldiers apparently did nothing.” 

Another compromise by authority and aristocracy for the sake of har- 
mony and defense was winking at leadership without commissioned officers. 
The citizen soldiers of Haverhill seem to have lacked leaders to such an ex- 
tent that they appeared before the Essex County Court “destitute of an oficer 
to exercise or command them.” The Court thereupon ordered “all the in- 
habitants of Haverhill who have a right to vote for the election of officers... 
[to] meet and elect their ‘meetest person’ sergeant, to be confirmed at this 
court or the court of Norfolk.” Another part of the record indicates that the 
sergeant so elected was to be confirmed only by the major of the county.” 


” 


75 John J. Currier, History of Newbury, Mass., 1635-1902 (Boston, 1902), pp. 41, 84, 496. 

78 George M. Bodge, Soldiers in King Philip's War (2d ed., Leominster, Mass., 1890), p. 
53; N[athaniel] S[altonstall], Present State of New England, p. 13. “Very few at his [Captain 
Hinksman's] Funeral, his own Servants, a white and black, carried him to, and put him in 
his Grave, His Wife and children following and no more, or but one or two more.” Samuel 
Sewall, “Diary,” Coll. M. H. S., fifth series, V, 100 (Oct., 1685). 

TT Essex Quart. Courts, 1, 142 (Mar., 1648). From both the official records of the court 
and from the “Waste Book” kept by the clerk unofficially. 
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To be sure, the magistrates held onto their check rein of supervision; still, 
there was a people's choice. 

Nevertheless, freemanship among the Furitans was generally confined to 
members of the church with “an interest in society” and was the basis of 
religious, civil, and military domination. The leaders of Connecticut wrote 
into their fundamental laws that property qualifications were to be used to 
limit the much misunderstood term “the people” to those possessed of a sub- 
stantial amount of land. In Plymouth, leadership maintained itself in much 
the same way, although the liberal democretic tendencies of that colony stood 
out by not emphasizing church membersbip as a sine qua non for the full 
citizen. Myles Standish was a freeman, captain of the town company, but 
not a member of the church. Even in the democracy of Rhode Island,” dis- 
crimination against the lower classes developed when the common lands were 
enclosed by those who had gradualiy monopolized economic, and, as a re- 
sult, political power.” These were the men who used their freemanship to 
exclude “the meaner sort” from military leadership. 

Thus a confused, unconscious, but impkcit struggle for democracy under- 
lay every little meetinghouse trainband cuarrel in which the nonfreeman 
majority pitted itself against’ the tradition of leadership by well-born gentle- 
men." In vain with honeyed phrases did the reasonable and astute Winthrop 
plead for the aristocratic old order against the Hingham trainband rioters. 
The men of Hingham, like those of other trainbands and fighting companies, 
would be governed only by officers whom they chose from among their 
friends and neighbors.” Even though some irate aristocrat should brand the 
following hint from the deputies of the General Court to the magistrates as 
“Acts illegall,” it was true that among mea who owned their guns and used 
them daily to fill the family pot “A good understanding ... contynued and 


increased betwixt governors and governed . . . is the cheife strangth of this 
commonwealth, as of all others.” *® 


78 From the very first the democracy of Rhode Isand was hedged about with saving clauses, 
as for instance: “It is ordered and uanimously agreed upon, that the Government . . . is a 
DEMOCRACIE, or Popular Government; that is to say, It is in the Powre of the Body of Free- 
men.” R. I. Col. Recs., I, 112 (1641). Five years later a similar demonstration of cautious 
radicalism declared a faith in “democraticall” government. Yet in setting up the trainband 
system it was “the Body of the people, viz.: the Traine Band” who chose their officers for 
presentation “to the Magistrates for their approbation.” Ibid., J, 93 (1639). 

79 Samuel H. Brockunier, “Roger Williams and Zarly Rhode Island Democracy,” American 
Historical Review, XLII (Apr., 1937), 433. 

80 The proportion between freemen and nonfreemen is a debatable question, but evidence 
seems to point to the conclusion that the freemen were a minority. See Morison, pp. 340-41. 

81 “Wee have for some time past, and at present doe live (beeing but a small place) under 
the Conduct of our loveing friend and neighbour, Jokn Hoyt, senior, our Chosen and established 
sergeant and chiefe military officer here, hee beeing (as wee conceive) suteable for us.” Essex 
Quart. Courts, IV, 429. 

82 Mass. Bay Rees., III, 310. 
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Some Bryce-Jameson Correspondence 


Leo Francis Srock* 


IN 1905, John Franklin Jameson came to Washington from the University 
of Chicago to succeed Professor A. C. McLaughlin as director of the Depart- 
ment (later Division) of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. Until his retirement, in 1928, his office was a clearinghouse of 
- historical interests in the United States. As he expressed it, he was “a sort of 
proxenos of the historical fraternity.” The editing of the American Historical 
Review was carried on by him and his staff, and the headquarters of the 
American Historical Association were then located in the offices of his depart- 
ment. His correspondence was enormous, his contacts universal. 

Among his closer friends was Viscount Bryce, who, from 1907 to 1913, 
was in Washington as the British ambassador and who, from 1906 until his 
death in 1922, was the sole honorary member of the American Historical 
Association. His American Commonwealth (1888) Jameson considered “the 
greatest of his works and the most important book ever written about the 
United States.” As some of the letters here printed show, Bryce never Jost 
interest in American political happenings. When announcement was made 
in the press of his appointment to Washington, Jameson wrote to the ambas- 
sador (December 24, 1906), “We are delighted at the prospect of having you 
with us for some years, and especially in such a capacity. No one could be 
so perfectly persona grata tc our people, and especially to those of us who 
are interested in historical and political studies.” 

In Washington, mutual intellectual interests, numerous walks, and fre- 
quent exchange of notes concerning individuals, books, places, and current 
events, enriched the friendship between these two scholars. Both enjoyed 
walking. Shortly after Bryce’s arrival, Jameson wrote (April 17, 1907), “I 
know of an excellent walk on which I should like to take you, if you would 
permit me.” At another time Bryce wrote, “I shall hope within the next few 
days to suggest a time for another walk.” The letters here published make 
mention of other excursions of this kind, They also show honest disegree- 
ment in opinions. The writers could, for example, take sides in a discussion 


*Dr. Stock has been a member of the staff of the Division of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution since 1910. He is now editing Dr. Jameson’s letters with a view to future 
publication. i 
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over the relative popularity of the French and English people in America, 
and Jameson could question the British handling of the Irish question, 
though neither loved the Irish as a race. 

Dr. Jameson's friends will see in his letters the remarkable Jameson 
they knew and loved—scholarly, obliging, wise in his judgments, possessing 
rare humor, having historical precedents and allusions at easy command, and 
able to embellish a fine style with apt quotations of verse and prose. 

These letters were selected from the files of the Division of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The Jameson letters 
are printed, without signatures, from carbon copies. Bryce’s originals are both 
typewritten and in his own handwriting; the former, in most cases, are con- 
siderably lengthened by additional matter written with pen and ink. Permis- 
sion to print the letters from Lord and Lady Bryce was obtained through 
the aid of the Honorable Harold Butler of the Ministry of Information, 
London, from Messrs. Warren, Murton, Foster, and Shaw, acting for the 
executors of Viscountess Bryce, who was the executrix and sole legatee under 


the will of her husband. 


November 27, 1907. 
My prear Mr. Bryce: 

I did not wish to take more of your time this morning; but your mention at 
the end of our conversation of the dinner of the Trustees of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion on December ro leads me to venture a suggestion. No doubt for any formal 
remarks which you may make you have either already selected a subject or may 
easily select one which would be more to your satisfaction than anything in the 
direction of which I write. But it seems quite possible that in conversation an 
opportunity might arise, if you thought fit to use it, to speak a useful word which 
rather needs to be spoken to some at least of the Trustees. 

What I allude to is not a matter of my own department or one which con- 
cerns it otherwise than indirectly. I believe that all historical scholars who take 
any interest in the affairs of the Carnegie Institution have felt and must feel that 
while a reasonable amount has been done for history and political economy, the 
Trustees have in general most lamentably neglected to deal with the humanities 
in anything like the same manner in which they have dealt with the physical 
sciences. The most serious criticism which has been made upon their conduct 
has been that they have over-emphasized the latter. The criticism is perfectly 
just. With the federal government spending, here in Washington and elsewhere, 
such enormous sums in the furtherance of certain of the physical sciences, a strong 
case could be made out for the statement that it was the duty of the Trustees of 
the Carnegie Institution to over-emphasize humanistic studies, which in this prac- 
tical country are relatively less well endowed. Anyhow, the course which they 
pursued was marked by striking inequality. It has always been their statement 
that they had no intention of neglecting philological, literary and other such re- 
searches. But in point of fact, while they have done something for these by 
. scattered grants, they did not at the beginning appoint advisory committees in 
these sciences as they did in the physical sciences, political economy and history, 
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It is a bit confusing to.read equal praise for ‘the late Paul Y. Anderson of the 
Post-Dispatch and his managing editor, O. K. Bovard, on the liberal side, and 
Frank Gannett, the chain publisher, on the conservative. It will be recalled that 
Gannett organized the National Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Regarding the conservative New York-chain owner, Villard says that if 
Gannett seems not always to work for the progress of all the people, “it must 
again be charged to his temperament, perhaps to his associations with the men of 
whom he sees the most, rather than to any deliberate oe of non-progressive 
doctrines or policies.” 

Among the columnists who do useful service “because of their independence,” 
Villard mentions Paul Mallon, Mark Sullivan, and Ray Tucker, the latter a bitter 
critic of the New Deal, incidentally; perhaps even more critical than Sullivan. 
The late Ray Clapper gets no praise. The names of Marquis Childs and Ernest K. 
Lindley do not appear. There is an implication on page 76 that Walter Winchell 
should be horsewhipped. 

Among the chapters that reveal Villard at his old-time best are those on the 
Washington newspapers, the New York Herald Tribune, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the aforementioned Post-Dispatch. Villard regrets that the Monitor 
“has leaned to the side of war and American participation in it.” One of the most 
intelligent analyses of the action brought by the government against the Associated 
Press is contained in The Disappearing Daily. The criticisms of slackness in 
present-day reporting and editing of domestic news is justified. 

The book gets its title from the first chapter which discussed the trend toward 
newspaper mergers and one-publisher communities. 


University of Minnesota _ . RaLrH D. Casey 


IDEAS IN AMERICA. By Howard Mumford Jones, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 304. $3.00.) 


Ideas in America is a collection of nine occasional addresses and four inde- 
pendent essays published within the last ten years by Howard Mumford Jones. | 
In the present volume they are grouped under three heads: “The Need for Literary 
History,” “Studies in the History of Ideas in America,” and “The Responsibilities 
of Contemporary American Literature.” 

Dean Jones’s qualifications for writing on such comprehensive themes are 
marked and manifold: a broad experience in the United States including con- 
nections with seven far-flung universities; a sense for regional conditions and a 
disregard for regional resentments; wide reading; intense industry; an assimilative 
mind; a crusading spirit; and a gift for expression. He tends to be ponderous and 
pontifical among fellow students; he is at his best as a scholar-evangelist before 


the laity. 
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bureau chief of the Daily News, is a confession of an uneasy conscience? O'Don- 
nell, it seems, “has earned the especial dislike of Mr. Roosevelt because of his 
searching criticism of the President himself” (p: 105). “Many readers [of the 
Washington Times-Herald] seek the column of John O’Donnell, Mr. Roosevelt's 
pet hate among the correspondents” (p. 192). Villard says O'Donnell is a “desirable 
astringent to those of the Roosevelt ¡fellow travelers,s” and while he recalls that 
Roosevelt awarded, through another correspondent, the German Iron Cross to 
O’Donnell, he overlooks the fact that the Daily News man in June, 1943, wrote as 
a plain statement of fact that contraceptives and prophylactic equipment were to 
become government issue for the WAC, a story deñóunced as false by Director 
Oveta Hobby and denied in a formal statement by Secretary Stimson. 

A mild opening begins the chapter on “Colonel McCormick and the Chicago 
Tribune,” and in fairness to Villard it must be said that he makes no such apolo- 
gies for them as he does in the case of Patterson and the Daily News. “There was 
nothing unpatriotic or un-American in the Chicago Tribune’s desire to keep the 
country out of the second World War,” nor can the Tribune’s report of the disposi- 
tion of Japanese battleships at Midway be regarded as improper. Nevertheless, 
Colonel McCormick sometimes uses freedom of the press illiberally and “has none 
too great a regard for the truth.” The author returns to his old-time attitude when 
he remarks, “On international questions the Tribune has generally been cynical, 
reactionary, militaristic, and jingo.” But this is not quite up to the vigorous 
criticism of the Tribune written by Villard in an older day: “It is foremost in its 
brazenness, it is unsurpassed in the brutality of its use of power, and there are few 
equal to it in the unChristian spirit of its editorial page.” 

Villard frankly states his attitude toward Roosevelt. He is entirely opposed to 
F.D.R.’s continuance in office; Roosevelt has abused his power; Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration has been full of absurdities, inconsistencies, faults in administration; and 
apparently Villard approves the view that the President in peacetime committed 
acts of war. Villard digresses to remark that Mrs. Roosevelt’s newspaper column 
is “an incredibly banal, mawkish, and disingenuous diary.” There never was such 
a violent volte-face as that of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s support of Roosevelt in 
1940 after its “able and unanswerable editorials had heartened the anti-war forces 
all over the country.” 

In 285 pages there is one oblique comment on the early phases of the New 
Deal which may be counted as favorable and there is a complimentary reference to 
Roosevelt’s termination cf the use of force in the Caribbean. Villard justly reproves 
the President, in our opinion, for-the unjustified use of the censorship at the Inter- 
national Food Conference and on other occasions. But Villard generally views 
Roosevelt with a jaundiced eye, on one count no doubt because the President 
favored a strong anti-Axis policy which Villard apparently feels brought us into 
the war. We can surmise also that the author fears a New Deal program because 
it does not conform to old-fashioned liberalism, 
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his earlier thinking is revealed, as for example in the essay on the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, but his comments on the McCormick-Patterson press and other journal- 
istic manifestations are (to use the softest indictiment this reviewer is capable of) 
anile, “ 

Credit Villard with a sincere opposition to all war. But he naively allows him- 
self to join up with reactionary isolationism apparently without seeing that Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson Toryism is not pacifism. Villard has warm praise for the 
isolationist press, although he does save a shred of his critical faculty by paragraphs 
of criticism of the methods of Colonel McCormick. Even then he blows so hot and 
cold that the reader is at the mercy of his inconsistencies. Every publisher and 
paper that opposed our entry into either World War I or World War II receives 
a garland of posies. Every newspaperman or daily that warned against the Central 
Powers or the Axis is either omitted from mention or receives reproof for its 
interventionist attitude. Too often Villard is applauding an isolationist-reactionary, 
forgetting his old liberal tenets. 

The New York Daily News of Joseph Medill Patterson is described as having 
“solved well the problem of producing a decent, intelligent honest newspaper for 
the masses.” According to the former editor of the Nation, the Daily News ex- 
presses informative and intelligent opinions on its editorial page. In fact, there is 
no stopping the paper; “the bitter hatred of the Washington Administration and 
its great following and the warmongers affects it not at all.” Approvingly, Villard 
says it has probably the largest circulation in the world. No doubt this proves 
something, but he hasn’t convinced this reviewer that the news in the Patterson 
journal “is on the whole adequate.” Confessing that the paper shortage helped the 
paper “along the road to better taste and standards,” Villard cites the following 
evidence: The paper dropped such features as “How He Proposed,” “Embarrass- 
ing Moments,” beauty and love answers, one comic strip, all comic-strip overlines, 
and so on. A magnificent stride toward the higher cultural level! 

The Daily News “no longer plays up the nude female form.” Score again for 
the paper! But although “it has emphasized sex less and less . . . it still delights 
in a nice, big sex murder.” Sex murders are in; ordinary sex stories are out. 
Another star in the crown of the Daily News! 

To get on to more significant Villardiana, it is significant that the paper’s anti- 
Roosevelt and isolationist policy has so bemused the newspaper analyst that he 
offers this gem: “The Daily News does not crusade or undertake deliberate 
propagandizing.” Can Villard have overlooked Patterson’s attacks on lease-lend 
or on Willkie, “the Republican Quisling,” or on Great Britain, advised by the 
Daily News before Pearl Harbor to settle with Germany on “the best terms pos- 
sible”? Has he overlooked the series of Batchelor cartoons, the skull-faced whores 
labeled “World War 1” and “World War 11” portrayed in the act of seduction 
of Uncle “Sap” (Sam) and American youth? 

Can it be that Villard’s so frequent reference to James O’Donnell, Washington 
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the region. His main goal seemed to be to secure as much land as possible. The 
search for substitutes—silk, hemp, cotton, flax, millet, and other crops—continued 
by experimentation, especially in the years of damage caused by drought or insects. 
The years 1883-1902 completed the transition from soft to hard winter wheat. 
By 1898 Turkey wheat was accepted as “our standard hard wheat.” It required 
years of advertising and selling, however, to make a place in the market for 
Kansas flour. In the late 1870's listers, “the first significant new tillage tool intro- 
duced into the Prairie-Plains region and developed there,” were in use in Kansas. 
Grading, marketing, and pricing problems are not discussed. 

Agricultural historians will welcome this study. Many similar ones are needed. 
Some readers will challenge the author’s position favoring “the common people 
following their instincts” against the advice of experts and will disagree with his 
laissez-faire philosophy. Had the university at Lawrence and the agricultural col- 
lege at Manhattan been on the same campus, the author might have been exposed 
to a differing view. None can deny that he provokes thought. Most of the data 
were gathered from early Kansas newspapers, and little attempt was made to 
portray the position of Kansas in the perspective of the larger picture of United 
States agriculture. At first glance the illustrations appear to be more suitable for 
a technical bulletin, yet they are valuable for the person unfamiliar with the details 
of farm implements. The type is exceptionally readable. A few errors escaped the 
proofreader: sorghum, seventies, man, and occasion are misspelled on pages 23, 
45, 93, and 162, respectively. The lack of uniformity in the length of the chapters 
and the grouping of the footnotes at the back of the volume detract somewhat 
from a work of this kind. 


Naval Preflight School, lowa MERRILL E. JArcHow 


THE DISAPPEARING DAILY: CHAPTERS IN AMERICAN NEWS- 
PAPER EVOLUTION. By Oswald Garrison Villard. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. vii, 285, x. $3.50.) 

For a great many years Villard has been respected for his liberal outlook on 
journalism and his clear-eyed appraisals of American newspapers. The Disap- 
pearing Daily is a bewildering reversal of his old-time form. The hard truth may 
as well be stated at once: With the exception of a few excellent chapters, several 
of which are taken from his earlier Some Newspapers and Newspapermen, the 
volume under review is biased, inconsistent, and uncritical. 

The fatal shortcomings of the book result from a pattern of political and social 
attitudes which are allowed to overwhelm the author’s objectivity. While his nine- 
teenth century brand of liberalism is not a fetish which will bother the reader 
greatly, although it colors his writing, his pacifism and his unyielding antagonism 
to Roosevelt and the New Deal so obscure his judgment that many of the essays 
in his book are simply myotic tracts or propaganda pieces. Occasionally a glint of 
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to many. But he was essentially a modest man. The underlying motive of his 
„activities was the simple one of leaving “something where there was nothing.” 

A self-made man in the best sense of the term, McCarthy left many things 
where there was nothing. And the things he left were of the spirit. His contribu- 
tions sprang from his personality. If the psychological approach to biography is ever 
useful, it is essential to understanding a character like McCarthy. He needs a 
psychological biography to reveal the mainsprings of his methods and his con- 
tributions to American life. 


Washington, D. C. WituraM M. LEISERSON 


WINTER WHEAT IN THE GOLDEN BELT OF KANSAS: A STUDY IN 
ADAPTION TO SUBHUMID GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT. By 
James C. Malin, Professor of History, University of Kansas. (Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press. 1944. Pp. 290. $3.00.) 


Tuts study is part of a research program dealing with farm operater analysis 
and adaptation of agriculture to a subhumid environment in several representative 
regions of Kansas. lts focus is Riley, Geary, Dickinson, and Saline counties, a 
transition area from the bluestem pasture region to wheat country, in the years 
prior to 1901-1902. The material is organized under three headings: “Beginnings”; 
“The Soft Winter Wheat Boom, 1872-1882”; and “The Emergence of the Hard 
Winter Wheat Regime, 1883-1902.” 

The arst winter wheat was planted in Geary County in 1855, but throughout 
the early years.more spring wheat was grown than winter wheat. Prior to the 
Civil War the demands of commerce and of army supply created a sellers’ market, 
in which corn, hay, and livestock dominated. With the coming of the rzilroad, to 
Lawrence in 1864 and to Denver in 1870, however, a change became apparent, 
and the pendulum began to swing away from the stockman toward the small 
farmer. Most of the pioneer farmers tended to perpetuate the pattern cf agricul- 
ture they had learned in other areas, though the newspapers and some leading 
citizens emphasized the need for adapting farming to the Kansas environment. 
There was some search for drought-resistant crops, but the process of adaptation 
to environment was necessarily slow. By 1872, in the upper Kansas Valley, soft 
winter wheat was a leader, a position it maintained during the ensuinz decade. 
Far-reaching changes which were destined to influence the future course of Kansas 
agriculture occurred during the 1870’s. Among these were the introduction of a 
new hard wheat and of new varieties of sorghums, the appearance of alfalfa, and 
the adoption of new machinery. At least three headers were in use in Saline County 
in 1874. This machine, says Professor Malin, “should always be identied with 
the Plains region.” Much of the speculative spirit was in evidence, a fact which 
resulted in a considerable turnover of farm operators. In general the average 
farmer gave little thought to the matter of the ideal size of farm unit suited -to 
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to tackle. He made contributions to constitutional law and he organized co- 
operatives for marketing butter. Before economic planning became a current con- 
cept, he induced the Wisconsin legislature to establish a state board of public 
affairs to plan development of the state’s resources, to promote “better business, 
better farming, better living.” He worked out the problems of practical adminis- 
tration for most of the social legislation for which Wisconsin became famous. A 
forerunner of the New Deal, he was a braintruster for the LaFollette movement, 
a Bullmooser with Theodore Roosevelt, 2 New Freedom Democrat with Wood- 
row Wilson. Football coach, historian, professor of political science, and practical 
politician and economist, he pioneered in university extension work, and he devised 
the state system of continuation schools for the “educationally disinherited in 
Wisconsin.” 

Fighting ill health most of the time that he was performing herculean tasks, 
McCarthy was a strange figure to his contemporaries. He worked his way through 
_ Brown University as a stagehand in a local theater. Slight of build and with none 
of the physical attributes of an athlete, he became the university’s football hero by 
the power of his spirit. Just as he had to overcome the coaches’ doubts of his 
athletic ability, so he had to struggle with the faculty’s skepticism as to his 
scholarship. One of the men he early convinced was the head of the history de- 
partment, Professor J. Franklin Jameson, who gave him then and later under- 
standing friendship and support. He chose his own courses, and acquitting himself 
excellently in these, he disregarded the fixed college curriculum. There was 
reluctance to graduate him with a B.A, degree; but thirteen years later the uni- 
versity awarded him an LL.D. at the same time that it so honored Chief Justice 
White of the Supreme Court of the United States. He directed the research of 
Wilson’s Commission on Industrial Relatiors in 1914, worked with Hoover in the 
Food Administration, and with the Army to build soldier morale in World 
War I. Legends began to grow about McCarthy and his accomplishments, some 
implying malevolent methods and powers. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s biography lays the foundation for understanding this strange 
and brilliant personality. It brings together with sympathy and understanding 
the record of McCarthy’s life and work, his contributions to the progress of Wis- 
consin and his influence on the liberal movements of the nation. Something of the 
spirit of McCarthy emerges from the facts of this record, but the personality is 
hazy, the lines of the figure blurred. Dr. Fitzpatrick was perhaps too closely as- 
sociated with McCarthy to have the necessary perspective to give us a clear picture 
of the personality, the mind that was the man McCarthy. Again and again Fitz- 
patrick feels it necessary to defend McCarthy against criticism which often took 
the form of calumny. His seemingly superhuman accomplishments easily led to 
misunderstanding. But McCarthy needs na defense. He needs to be explained so 
that people will understand him. The overwhelming confidence of the man that 
enabled him to do so much in spite of odds and handicaps appeared egotistical 
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ripe for a completely integrated system of world security” and ready to take a 
responsible part in it. The record is enhanced by a frank, perspicacious narrative 
in a style smooth, direct, and accurate in the adjectives, which flavor and point up 
the inner meaning of the facts. 

The three major concepts are pursued in eleven of their phases, dealt with in 
fifty-three chapters, held together by introductory interpretations and sectional 
prefaces. 

“Security and the Monroe Doctrine” hold the author’s attention through 
twenty-nine chapters and more than half of his pages. Continental security has 
preoccupied the American mind from the establishment of the Old Northwest to 
the occupation of Iceland. Isthmian security and policing in the Caribbean, which 
concerned us for less than a century, developed into a policy of hemispheric 
security, culminating in the solidarity of the good neighbors. The doctrine of col- 
lective security, born in the war of 1914-18 and taking form in the League of 
Nations, is followed through its contradictory American course into the present 
war, which is its exhibit A. Three chapters in this part strip the glamour from 
“freedom of the seas.” 

“Expansion and the concept of manifest destiny” are discussed in fifteen chap- 
ters devoted to aspects of continental, Caribbean, and Isthmian expansion and 
expansion in eastern Asia and the Pacific. The subjects of some of these chapters 
cover, from a different angle, the same ground as in the preceding part. 

“Neutrality and isolation” fill nine chapters devoted to the phases of foreign 
enlistment, impressment and the right of search, and finally neutrality and bel- 
ligerent control of commerce. The author counts neutrality as dormant since 1918, 
and dismisses the 1935-39 legislation simply as an obscuration of the American 
public vision toward the events leading to the present war. 

Other concepts which motivate United States foreign policy—the legal order, 
humanitarianism, championship of independence for peoples—are only inciden- 
tally referred to. Another set of case studies might well be undertaken to spell out 
their meaning and effect on the whole pattern of United States diplomatic activity. 


Washington, D. C. Denys P. Myers 


McCARTHY OF WISCONSIN. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President of Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1944. Pp. x, 316. $3.50.) 

CuarLes McCarthy is a legendary figure in Wisconsin; he was something of 

a legend prior to his untimely death in 1921. Son of an immigrant shoe worker, 

he became adviser to presidents, creator of new social and political techniques. 

Best known as founder of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library and the 

legislative reference and research movement, his range of interests was astonish- 

ingly broad. No problem of political or social life was too big or too small for him 
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the diplomatic representatives of the United States in Latin America for com- 
munication to those governments. The purpose of this statement, which was based 
upon the celebrated Clark memorandum (oublished in 1930) and is here pub- 
lished for the first time, was to define a war in defense of the Monroe Doctrine 
as a war of defense, within the meaning of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, by 
pruning away, through historical exegesis, the T. Roosevelt corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

The two sequent volumes contain selected documents illustrating some of the 
bilateral negotiations of the United States with forty-seven of the sixty-one inde- 
pendent states of the world. The greatest amount of space is given to China (civil 
war, Sino-Soviet conflict over China’s eastern railway, relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights, treaty tariffs), Nicaragua (United States intervention), and 
Canada (liquor smuggling, fisheries, bouncary waterways). As in the volumes 
for 1928 no negotiations are recorded with Argentina. 

The historian and student of international law and politics is always grateful 
for the many documents that the State Department chooses to print. In the multi- 
farious diplomatic activities of modern times the printed portion of the expanding 
total requires ever greater space, although we do not know what fraction of the 
whole is represented by the printed documents and we may wonder what the 
principles of selection are. These 1929 volumes do not reveal the criteria. There is 
no editorial preface, no explanation of any kind. 


Yale University Samus. Fiace Bemis 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN ACTION: A SERIES OF CASE STUDIES. 
By Richard W. Van Alstyne, Professor cf History, Chico State College, Cali- 
fornia. Foreword by Graham H. Stuart. (Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xvi, 760. $5.00.) . 


THESE “case studies” dispense with a general framework of chronology in 
order to focus attention on the evolution o= policy. This device of treatment 
squeezes the precedental substance out of history and puts it significantly together, 
to give the book a real topical interest and ar: unusual yalue for interpreting the 
present. 

Mr. Van Alstyne finds that American diplomacy has responded to the three 
concepts of security, expansion, and neutra-ity. The “cases” center upon those 
incidents which, in the author’s judgment, shaped and clarified those concepts. 
This use of historic material to exhibit the evolution, or dissipation, of ideas avoids 
the common temptation of mistaking acts cf state or political emotions for the 
voice of God. It produces a panorama of maturing development. On an early page 
it is shown that the United States never was and never intended to be isolated; 
on a final one that neutral rights “were noching but a boomerang in the great 
struggle of the 2oth century.” The author concludes “that the United States is 
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Scholars will be grateful for these volumes and will hope for the early ap- 
pearance of others in the series. They will appreciate the separate indexes and the 
black-type inset sentences in the text, which facilitate the location of items relevant 
to a specific subject. 


University of Minnesota Harotp S. QuicLey 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1929. Three volumes. [Department of State, Publications 2018, 
2033, 2062.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1943, 1944. Pp. cxxxii, 
1035; cxxxix, 1132; cxiil, 885. $2.25, $2.50, $2.00.) 


“To promote peace is our long-established policy,” declared President Hoover 
in his annual message to Congress (December 3, 1929), which serves as the tradi- 
tional introduction and covering document for these stout volumes. “Through 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact a great moral standard has been raised in the world ...” 
continued the presidential message. “Through it a new outlook has been inaugu- 
rated which has profoundly affected the foreign policy of nations.” So everybody 
seemed to think, and who then could have imagined that the “new outlook” would 
be toward war and not toward peace and that long before the customary fifteen 
years had elapsed between the writing and the publication of the documents in 
these volumes, in fact within the next brief decade, the global war of our times 
would have begun and the Kellogg-Briand Pact have been relegated to the posi- 
tion of an interesting historical museum piece! 

The first volume consists wholly of documents of general international con- 
cern. For example, there are President Hoover’s efforts to arrange acceptable con- 
ditions of American membership in the International Court of Justice, membership 
in which was not considered by him, as the tribunal was then constituted, to be 
“the slightest step toward entry in the League of Nations”; and there are the 
efforts toward naval (preceding the London Conference of 1930) and land (Geneva 
Conference) disarmament—futile diplomacy, be it added, which paved the way 
for disarmament by example, and appeasement. Even while looking down the 
peaceful vista of the “new outlook,” the nations carefully negotiated treaties 
anticipating war: the Geneva Conference of 1929 for amelioration of the condition 
of the wounded and sick of armies in the field and the treatment of prisoners of 
war, to which a section is devoted in this volume. Other general negotiations illus- 
trated here by the documents are safety of life at sea, narcotic drugs, counter- 
feiting, abolition of import and export restrictions, treatment of foreigners, natural- 
ization, dual nationality of women, aerial navigation, trade-marks, radio com- 
munication—all subjects of increasing significance in international relations. The 
most important single document in Volume I, indeed in all three volumes, is a 
statement on the nature of the Monroe Doctrine (February 28, 1929) made by 
Secretary of State Kellogg as one of the last acts of his office and dispatched to 
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upon the proper representation of the smaller states, the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, and the principles to be followed in the terms of 
peace. The smaller states used their special sessions to expand upon their claims to 
fuller representation. 

On this matter of representation the great powers faced serious objections by 
their lesser colleagues to their assumption of control of the Conference. The an- 
nouncement to the plenary session of January 25, 1919, that each of five com- 
missions set up to report upon assigned problems would be composed of two 
members from each of the five great powers and five members from the other 
states aroused warm protests from the delegates of the latter, eleven of whom 
spoke out vigorously, among them Sir Robert Borden of Canada. M. Clemenceau 
replied bluntly that the great powers had won the war and were entitled to make 
the peace; that they preferred to ask for help in doing so but that it was for them 
to say how such help should be given, However, this issue was raised again and 
again, with resulting adjustments of representation in a number of instances. 

No one who reads the minutes of the Council of Ten can fail to be impressed 
with the weight of responsibility carried by its members, much of it unnecessarily. 
The number and variety of the extremely difficult problems dealt with called for 
extraordinary mental effort. Different types of issues were handled concurrently. 
Such matters as the Polish-Russian-German hostilities, the growth of Bolshevism, 
and the failure of Germany to execute the terms of the armistice had to be inter- 
woven with issues of procedure—the official language of the Conference, the 
treatment of the press, etc.—which consumed much of the time needed for con- 
sideration of the basic problems of a highly complicated peace settlement. The ` 
pressure for an early peace was felt constantly. It is apparent that the men con- 
cerned with “high policy” in peace conferences to come should not be burdened 
with lesser, though by no means unimportant, tasks. 

Although volumes of heterogeneous documents have, for a reviewer, some- 
thing of the appeal of an encyclopedia, there is compensation in the sense of 
intimacy he comes to feel with the statesmen whose labors are reviewed. Their 
worries, their abilities and deficiencies, their bigness and their littleness are clearly 
etched out in the quick give and take of argument. Humor seldom lightens these 
pages, but eloquence and idealism balance routine exchange and self-interest. 
President Wilson’s speeches on the League of Nations are well known. The spirit 
that inspired them never flagged and is expressed on many pages. Wilson’s 
courage, patience, humanity, and rhetorical skill were needed most on the ques- 
tion of the mandate system, when he had to overcome a solid front of opposition. 
His appeal for a new deal for colonial peoples could come only from one who 
realized that the love of freedom is of the nature of men everywhere. Lloyd 
George obviously felt his influence. Clemenceau did not escape it. These three 
dominate the documents, though Sonnino speaks frequently. The Japanese dele- 
gates said little. 
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way in which it was carried out. In contrast to this tone of fairness to Wilsor, 
however, there is an overtone which pervades the book almost from beginning 
to end, that weights the argument in favor of Wilson’s critics. This overtone is 
partly the result of Professor Bailey’s predilection for declaring that something 
was a “flagrant,” “extraordinary,” “costly,” or “reverberating” blunder, as he does 
in discussing the Italian territorial settlement, before he analyzes the situation, with 
the result that whatever reservations and explanations are entered later tend to 
be lost from sight. The things that stand out are the blunders and not the extenuat- 
ing circumstances. When these blunders are piled one upon another and driven 
home with adjectival extravagance, the total picture of Wilson’s efforts for peace is 
somewhat out of focus. 

If one is seeking to discover what the peace actually was, how it was arrived 
at, what it achieved toward a better ethnic map of Europe, what it promised fer 
world peace and security, why it failed ultimately, and what the achievements 
and failures of Wilson were in relation to all this, and also what relevance his acts 
have for the present, he will be disappointed in this book. If he is a casual reader, 
he may be misled by it. If, however, he is able to disregard the implications of its 
title and many of its chapter headings, and if he has sufficient background knowl- 
edge of its subject matter to make a discriminating selection and appraisal of 
data, he will find much that is useful in the way of fact and comment and much 
that is provocative of further study. 
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Tufts College Ruut J. BARTLETT 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: THE PARIS REACE CONFERENCE, 1919. [Department of 
State.] Volumes MI and IV. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1943. 
Pp. iv, 1062; iv, 880. $2.00 each.) 


VoLumes I and II of these papers, published in 1942, covered, respectively, tke 
periods of preparation for the Paris Peace Conference and of the Conference itself, 
from November 11, 1918, to the first meeting of the Council of Ten on January 
12, 1919. The bulk of the volumes under review—1,443 out of a total of 1,755 
pages—consists of the minutes of the Council of Ten (Jan. 12-June 17, 1919), 
and of the Council of Foreign Ministers (Mar. 27~June 25, 1919), together with 
appended papers. The remainder is devoted to directories and to eight plenary 
sessions of the Preliminary Peace Conference (Jan. 18-May 31, 1919), six plenary 
sessions of the Peace Congress—the title applied to the meetings at Versailles, 
Saint-Germain, Paris, and Neuilly-sur-Seine, at which the conditions of peace 
were presented to and accepted by the representatives of Germany, Austria, and 
Bulgaria—(May 7-Nov. 27, 1919), and three sessions of the “Powers with Special 
“Interests,” że., the smaller states (Jan. 27~Mar. 6, 1919). The plenary sessions of 
the Preliminary Conference are of interest principally for the expression of views 
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This is the story of a wise and eloquent leader, believing at once in the rule of 
an educated elite and in the eternal rectitude of the common man. Wilson evolved 
from a Manchester School individualist into a progressive apostle of the use of the 
powers of government to promote economic freedom and security. He saw the 
role of the state as that of an impartial arbiter, acting always to maintain com- 
petition. He saw the problem of world order as that of establishing a concert of 
equal and sovereign nations, pledged together to keep the peace and to coerce the 
peacebreaker. Diamond does not'trace out or evaluate the specific policies by which 
Wilson sought to realize his hopes. But he sets forth the processes by which the 
hopes were shaped and dissects Wilson's thinking with a sufficiently sharp scalpel 
to reveal its inadequacies and its inevitable failure, His monograph is an admirable 
contribution to the meaningful literature of American history and political science. 

What is startling and tragic is that Diamond's closing sentence is equally 
applicable in 1944 to the leaders of America ard Britain, even as they face again 
what looks like victory in the same war which Woodrow Wilson won and lost: 
“He was able to see the outline of the great problem of the 20th century, but his 
training and temperament unfitted him to achieve its solution.” 


Williams College Freperick L. SCHUMAN 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE LOST PEACE. By Thomas A. Bailey. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xii, 381. $3.00.) 


In this volume Professor Bailey undertakes to examine the relations of Wood- 
row Wilson to the establishment of world peace, beginning with Wilson's first 
pronouncements on the subject and concluding with his submission of the Treaty 
of Versailles to the Senate in 1919. Professor Bailey’s method is to consider cri- 
tically the alleged blunders that Wilson made, and his objective is to reveal the 
actual blunders so that peacemakers of the present may not repeat them. 

Professor Bailey’s catalogue of Wilson’s errors, blunders, unfortunate acts, and 
failures to prevent such acts is large. It includes his Sussex ultimatum, his armistice 
negotiations, his appeal to the American people to support his peace program, his 
selection of the Peace Commission, his visit to Italy, his failure to visit the French 
battle areas, the selection of Paris as the place for the conference, reparations, the 
Italian territorial settlement, Shantung, the war guilt clauses in the treaty, and 
many other items. He includes virtually all of the criticisms that Wilson’s critics 
have lodged against him or against the Treaty of Versailles. 

It could scarcely be doubted that it is Professor Bailey’s intention to weigh 
these criticisms in a judicial fashion and to sift truth from error. He observes that 
in some cases Wilson had to concede a point in order to achieve a more impor- 
tant one, that frequently he acted in a given way because he had no better alter- 
native, and in his conclusion he admits, and this is a large admission, that the 
“sins” of the treaty were not sins at all but that everything depended upon the 
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licist intimate at the senator’s office at the time, though not sympathetic to his 
memory, has informed the reviewer of his belief that Lodge's main purpose was 
to get votes for his own brand of reservations. At least four occasions are known 
when the senator was willing to compromise for the needed votes. Nevertheless, 
Lodge worked hard to keep the United States out and took credit for doing it. 
The author evidently shares the view he cites that the real memorial to Henry 
Cabot Lodge is the catastrophe of the present war. Perhaps the summary epitaph 
of this life might be the senator’s words of June 9, 1915: “Our efforts will fail if 
they are tainted with the thought of personal or political profit or with any idea 
of self-glorification.” 


Washington, D. C. Thomas K. Forp 


THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF WOODROW WILSON. By William 
Diamond. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXI, Number 4.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. 
Pp. xiv, 210. Cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) 


WHATEVER may be the consolations of philosophy in a time of troubles, the 
consolations of history are numerous and solid. Not least among them is the reflec- 
tion, comforting alike to pessimists and optimists, that the crises of today are but 
those of yesterday writ larger and that the burning issues of tomorrow fiercely 
consumed the nation and the world on the day before yesterday. Whether this is 
the case only when one deals with the career of a prophet, or perhaps only when 
one deals with the problems of an age incapable of solving its problems, deponent 
sayeth not. At all events, William Diamond’s brilliantly reasoned and gracefully 
written analysis of the economic ideology of Woodrow Wilson is as fresh as to- 
morrow’s newspaper. Here is the “New Deal,” then called the “New Freedom,” 
beginning with the same hopes and ending with the same frustrations. Here is a 
domestic reformer “condemned by the irony of fate to deal chiefly with foreign 
affairs,” as Wilson put it. Here is Frederick Jackson Turner, warning the Presi- 
dent (like an earlier Clarence Streit and equally in vain) that any effective inter- 
national organization must restrict national sovereignty and have legislative au- 
thority with real power behind it. And here is Thorstein Veblen saying of the 
Covenant, as many must now say of the program of the United Nations, that “it 
contemplates no measures for avoiding war by avoiding the status quo out of 
which the great war arose.” 

Mr. Diamond’s study, in short, is no dry-as-dust compilation of Wilson’s 
articles and speeches dealing with economic problems. It is a tract for the times, a 
social history of Wilson’s generation and a fascinating intellectual biography. Its 
preparation was suggested by Charles A. Beard and pursued to a highly successful 
conclusion with the aid of the Wilson Papers in the Library of Congress, plus a 
full and useful documentation from published sources, 
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source book for-all future time of one of the most critical turning points in human 
history. Fortunately Professor Bartlett has done his job so well, that it will never 
have to be done over again. 


Rollins College Hamitton Horr 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS: HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
By Karl Schriftgiesser. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1944. Pp. 386. $3.00.) 


Tuts is a play-by-play account of how politics saturated the “scholar” and of 
what it did to the ego of a gentleman born and bred. Platform rhetoric, parlia- 
mentary dexterity and patriotism were the principal equipment of a career now 
recorded from end to end two decades after its close. This biography has no hero 
unless it be party loyalty. 

Mr. Schriftgiesser as a competent journalist does a detailed and even intimate 
story of a life which reflects no sympathy. Apparently no one ever loved the senator 
beyond the call of duty. Bishop Lawrence, his classmate of Harvard, 1871, tried his 
hand at a tribute and made hard work of it. This account of a careerist’s career 
is built up out of the newspaper files, the Congressional Record, the subject’s books, 
and the memories of veteran political reporters. 

After Mr. Lodge learned how to get elected he spent forty years at the job of 
keeping in office in order to have his way in public affairs. Event after event of 
national importance falls into that pattern in these pages. The author makes a 
point of neat and succinct narrative, and quotes contemporaries to place Lodge 
in the scene. Henry Adams serves as the Greek chorus, with such penetrating 
remarks as, “the most dangerous rock on Theodore’s coast is Cabot.” 

During Lodge’s life he was reputed to be a great man. Adams groomed him 
for a scholar and he acquired the knacks of that trade. However, ambition and a 
then serious desire to play the useful part an independent gentleman could in 
public life led him into the ways and wiles of politics. More and more his career 
became one of getting the votes for whatever the party called for or whatever 
appealed to him. In 1904 President Eliot of Harvard had to give the senator, 
then fifty-four, a degree; he awarded it to one “with long vistas of generous 
services still awaiting him.” Eliot died with his hope unsatisfied. 

Senator Lodge began learning how to handle treaties as early as 1897, and by 
rgo2 put his creed into a paper on “The Treaty-Making Powers of the Senaté.” 
His exploit with the treaty of peace with Germany and the League of Nations 
in 1919 takes up nearly a third of this biography. As related it spells out as a 
persistent plot of a political cabal to defeat an idea both before and after it existed. 

The long-continued attack on the Covenant is here recounted as actuated by 
‘partisan and personal hatreds. The data for such a picture are plentiful but easily 
exaggerated, The rancorous feature of this picture is possibly overdrawn. A pub- 
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the national, professional, civic, and religious organizations of the land. Bur a 
“small and deadly” group, principally in the United States Senate, realizing they 
could not defeat it by frontal attack when it was embodied in an international 
treaty, smothered the idea by amendments to the Covenant conceived on the 
“divide and conquer” policy. Finally the issue became so confused that the Senate 
refused to confirm the treaty and the League to Enforce Peace died a natural 
death. 

Professor Bartlett has had access to all the living and printed sources of m- 
formation in the preparation of his book. He not only has the training and 
scholarship to get the facts but the judgment justly to appraise them. He sums up 
the parts played by Taft and Lowell admirably. They were both high-minded, 
honest men. But when the crisis came they both flinched and compromised. Taft 
saw the proper path intellectually, but he put a faction of the Republican party 
above the world. Lowell had a mind keener than Taft’s, though not so sound, and 
he was less partisan. Harvard-Boston Brahmin that he was, he was at heart akin 
to Lodge, but, like Taft and Lodge, he hated Wilson. One of Lowell’s frequent 
sayings at the executive committee meetings of the League to Enforce Peace was 
that when you have a differencé with an opponent it is wise “to lay down a golden 
bridge between you and him so that he can walk over it.” But I noticed that when 
the bridge was down Lowell did most of the walking. 

Elihu Root was the deus ex machina of the debacle of the League. He was 
probably the nearest approach to a Talleyrand that America has produced. It was 
Root who was the principal adviser of Lodge, and, to a lesser degree, of Taft. He 
undoubtedly did more behind the scenes to help the opposition than any other 
man. Root was arrogant, clever, and powerful, and he hated Wilson with all the 
fury of Lodge but with more reserve. Wilson was Root's peer in dignity and intel- 
lectual ability and his superior in the art of expression. Root evidently envied him. 
Root can possibly best be explained by the fact that he was the attorney first, last, 
and all the time. When he was Secretary of State, he was attorney for the people 
and served them faithfully. When he was attorney for the brewers, he put their 
interests above the people’s. In the League issue he was attorney for a faction of 
the Republican party as represented by Harding-and the “Trreconcilables.” 

Had Taft and Lowell not crumbled and had they supported the League with 
the fighting spirit shown by Borah, Johnson, and Lodge in opposing it, the United 
States might have joined the League, and thus might have prevented the present 
world war. 

I suspect that the verdict of history will pronounce Borah, Johnson, and Lodge, 
and all the others under the behind stage leadership of Root, as being guilty of 
the greatest political crime in the history of the United States by men in high office. 

Now that the essential program of the League to Enforce Peace has been 
adopted at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference—for it is only by co-operation between 
the nations that lasting peace and security can be achieved—this book should be a 
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or in foreign relations, on the basis of race, creed, or color. This American policy, 
which was based of course on the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, was somewhat incomprehensible to European autocracies who were following 
a program of cynical realpolitik diplomacy. ; 

‘The volume sheds light upon many interesting aspects of modern history, not 
the least of which is the overwhelming evidence that active anti-Semitism as an 
instrument of national policy existed, many decades before the rise of Nazism, in 
the Arabic states and in Rumania, Poland, Austria, and, yes, Germany. 

On the whole, this work makes a greater contribution in the variety and sig- 
nificance of the revealing materials assembled than in the way they are presented. 
Its scholarly apparatus is inadequate and it certainly does not bear the mark of 
careful historical scholarship. Moreover, it is not sufficiently analytical. The social 
and economic background of the correspondence is not satisfactorily explained in 
the somewhat thin and threadbare narrative. We have here not history itself but 
valuable raw materials for history. Some day they should be synthesized and 
interpreted with a greater emphasis on the relation of these events to the main 
currents of the modern world. 


College of the City of New York SoLomon Wikis Rupy 


THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. By Ruhi ]. Bartlett, Professor of His- 
tory, Tufts College. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1944. 
Pp. viii, 252. $2.50.) 


Tuts book is the history of the rise and fall of the American propaganda or- 
ganization known as the League to Enforce Peace, which originated, formulated, 
supported, and popularized the League of Nations idea in the United States be- 
tween the years 1914 and 1920, It converted Woodrow Wilson, as Colonel House 
assured me, and Wilson more than any man framed the Covenant of the League 
of Nations at the Versailles Peace Conference and brought it into being. 

The League to Enforce Peace was born at a series of four dinners given at the 
Century Club in New York City in the winter and spring of 1915. It was based 
on four propositions—namely, that the United States should join a League of 
Nations in which, first, all justiciable disputes should be referred to a court; second, 
all nonjusticiable or political disputes should be referred to a council of concili- 
ation; third, the League members should use force against a nation that goes to 
war without first taking its case before the court or council; and fourth, the mem- 
bers should meet periodically for discussion and legislation. 

With ex-President William H. Taft at the head of the organization, President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard as chairman of the executive committee, and 
with the political blessing of President Woodrow Wilson, the League grew in 
power and prestige, until at the end, its program was endorsed by a majority of 
the political leaders of the nation, by most of the state legislatives and virtually all 
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worth, how to supplement him where he is short, we childishly tire of hearing 
Aristides called the Just, and we ostracize. 

Get our subject far enough back into history, and beatification is easy. Our 
author does well to remind us that Lincoln “as Chief ‘of Government was a mis- 
fortune,” that “the class and party hatred of him was even more bitter than that 
against Washington or Franklin Roosevelt.” “He moved public opinion by the 
things that he did, rather than through the gadgetry of public relations experts, 
or massaging editors” backs.” “In a time of crisis it is more important that the 
President be a master of this public opinon leadership than of the other tasks of 
the office: Lincoln succeeded chiefly because he was poet and prophet and seer.” 


Ohio State University Henry R. Spencer 


AMERICAN INTERCESSION ON BEHALF OF JEWS IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 1840-1938. 
By Cyrus Adler and Aaron M. Margalith. [Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, Number 36.] (New York: American Jewish His- 
torical Society. 1943. Pp. xiv, 419, xxxv, 14.) 


Tue formation by the American military commissioner in Rome of a commit- 
tee to restore the property of Italian Jews and the establishment of a temporary 
shelter for European refugees at Oswego has recently focused attention upon the 
attitudes of the United States government toward the persecuted and hounded peo- 
ples of the world. This scholarly publication of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety proves that today’s actions are by no means new or unprecedented but deeply 
rooted in the fundamental traditions of American diplomacy. Hundreds of original 
documents, covering one hundred years of American foreign policy, ate presented 
here to establish this thesis. They show that the United States, almost alone among 
the Western powers in the nineteenth century, was always ready to afford unselfish 
aid to the oppressed minorities of the world and that this policy was in no way 
motivated by subtle imperialist purposes. The reason that so much of the American 
diplomatic activity was concerned with the Jews was that they, in this period as 
from time immemorial, constituted the scapegoat for tyrannical governments. 

Again and again, American presidents and secretaries of state expressed the 
sentiment of liberal America by protesting against persecution of unfortunate Jews 
in the Near East, Poland, Russia, Rumania, and Central Europe. It does seem, 
though, that many of these representations had their inception in formal protests 
by various Jewish organizations in the United States against the treatment ac- 
corded their co-religionists abroad. In general, the American representations seem 
to have been remarkably successful in inducing foreign governments to relax the 
harshness of their anti-Jewish legislation, except in the case of the long drawn out 
dispute with tsarist Russia. Notable always was the American insistence that the 
United States could not recognize any distinction whatsoever among its citizens, 
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ment of 1787; (1) chief of state, a dignity corresponding to monarchy; (2) chief 
of government (premiership, administrative responsibility for the faithful execu- 
tion of the law); (3) and (4), more specific, chief conductor of foreign relations 
and commander-in-chief of-the armed forces. These four, it should be mentioned 
in passing, are dealt with not in the analytic juristic spirit of the constitutional 
lawyer but, fittingly, as factors of our living polity, our, working constitution. Out 
of the public life as it actually functions have developed two additional facets of 
the President’s power, (5) chief of party and (6) leader of public opinion. Inci- 
dentally one may speculate on the wonder, if not the horror, with which George 
Washington would have contemplated this change that has resulted from the 
current of democratizing developments. But the father of his country did not 
shrink from innovation upon what his generation inherited. Do we? 

Little attempt is made to assess the relative weight of these six presidential 
functions, but the book abounds in keen appreciations, which range over our whole 
national history. Naturally our author must select, and his selections and omis- 
sions will disappoint readers, variously. The eight men who receive extended 
study are Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, “Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt. Most of the other two dozen presidents are 
let off with a bare mention. Indeed, over one third of the total space is devoted 
to telling the story and applying the criteria to Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, on 
whose much debated careers the material is vast, both printed matter and the 
views of living observers. Some fifty names in this last category, the author’s con- 
sultants, are mentioned in the introduction; they impress the reader as of notable 
weight and credit. 

As we run through the list of eight men, subjected to examination by these six 
criteria, one remarkable fact stands out: They are infinitely various, they are all 
so all-too-human. President X rates 95 per cent on one count; on another he was a 
miserable failure. President Y surprises us again by another algebraic sum of 
pluses and minuses. Assassination in 1865 enabled one to escape the fiery trials of 
a postwar reconstruction and to emerge a national saint. What might apoplexy 
have done to another in 1919? What may be ahead of us? 

The author's dominant interest (notwithstanding the book's title) in personali- 
ties rather than institutions, results in a disappointing neglect of two topics which 
one would expect him to treat: the cabinet and the confidant. If presidential power ` 
grows to superhuman proportions, it cannot be effective save through human * 
agencies which will enable a mere man to project himself beyond himself, both 
for receiving impression from outside (private secretary, press conference, di- 
gester of pressure-group and more public-minded opinions) and for communi- 
cating himself to the outside world, by the “executive ability” to achieve results 
through the loyal co-operation of trusted agents. At this point, we as a people that 
would govern ourselves have much to learn. We get a great man (once in a long 

time) into the White House, and we know not how to use him for all he is 
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Mr. Wish’s portrayal, painstaking as it is, hardly justifies a full length book. 
It is only slyly critical, letting Fitzhugh condemn himself out of his own mouth, 
and it does not sufficiently treat the times which made the man. Fitzhugh’s matrix 
received its form from the slave economy, and a knowledge of this economy 1s too 
much taken for granted. Herbert Wender’s study, Several years ago, of the series 
of Southern commercial conventions, took the better turn on it, showing how 
sectional advantage was solemnly rationalized. Further, if Fitzhugh was to be set 
forth as an exponent of Southern thought, then contrary views, notably those of 
Helper, or such as were expressed in Virginia after the Southampton insurrection, 
should have come in for fuller attention. 

Fitzhugh, a Virginia country lawyer of sleepy little Port Royal beside the 
muddy Rappahannock, in default of paying clients, wrote briefs for the slave- 
holding class and thought to be remunerated in general gratitude. Ironically, he 
did not reap even this retainer, because much of his work was unsigned, in news- 
papers, and all of it was so pat to the purpose, that he became a kind of folk 
song, the author forgotten. When he is recalled, as in this book, which concen- 
trates on the man with slight regard to his environment, he is resurrected only to 
seem preposterous. He was not incredible if one remembers the influences upon 
him, but Mr. Wish, except occasionally, has missed the opportunity to show how 
a lopsided society may deform the mind of its devotee. 


New York City Broapus MITCHELL 


THE USE OF PRESIDENTIAL POWER, 1789-1943. By George Fort Milton. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 349. $3.00.) 


Tze capital problem of effective social action, especially of government by the 
people, is leadership. This book grapples with that problem. If not sober history, 
if not accurate science in politics and administration, it is the work of a highly 
appreciated publicist. Here is an interpreter of the day’s work whose view is en- 
riched by a long-run awareness of the past. He has the editor’s courage to utter 
today’s judgments, because that is the point at which conscience must direct ac- 
tion. As the book covers a full century and a half, a vast field where hundreds of 
biographers and social analysts have wrought, Mr. Milton takes the risk that at 
many points his judgments of men and events will be debated. Not debatable is 
the author’s competence and high public spirit. 

Presidential power has not developed continuously; there has been ebb and 
flow. Crisis has occasionally evoked mastermind and master will; but there have 
been exceptions, like the fumbling of Madison in 1812. There have been long 
desert periods when, in Bryce’s words, “great men are not chosen president.” 

Six criteria are presented, for application to those men worth considering, 
who prove to be just eight in number out of the thirty-two men who have at- 
tained to the presidency. Four of the six functions are mentioned in the docu- 
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linians love to tell, their like were occurring on many a local scene. The theme of 
the book is one man’s fight for the public control of -ndustrialism. 

The book is not without its flaws. The date at which Walter Clark went to'the 
state supreme court is set down once as 188¢, a sezond time as 1899; 1889 is cor- 
rect, The vacancy on the United States Supreme Court which Clark, but for his 
advanced years, might have had, was filled by James Clark McReynolds, not by 
John Heston Clarke; the “wrong Clark” went up two years later, The author fol- 
lows the caption in the official reports in making Mr. Chief Justice Taney the 
author of “the opinion of the Court” in‘the Dred Scott case. Taney, for all the 
blame heaped on him personally, wrote an opinion, not the opinion, in that historic 
case. The opinions of all nine brethren must be carefully screened to capture “the 
opinion of the Court.” As a device of art Brooks habitually weaves Clark’s lan- 
guage into his narrative; the sparing use of quotaticn marks—it would be pedantic 
so to enclose every captured phrase—leads him at one point to attribute to Clark 
a sentence quoted from Waite, C. J., in Munn v. llEnaots. 

But on the whole Brooks’s Walzer Clark rises quite above the level of its kind. 
It far outclasses Fairman’s life of Samuel Miller, which is saved from boredom 
onlv by the inclusion of the Justice’s indiscreet letters. And, if it does not excite 
quize as much as Horton’s James Kent, the differenze is in drama. For there is told 
how a Tory judge forced a reactionary legal system on an unwilling republic; here 
the story concerns a democratic judge locally voicing opinions which his more 
highly placed brethren later turned into immortal utterances. Again proof is offered 
that the law reports are one of the richest sources of cultural history. 


Yale Law School Watton HAMILTON 


GEORGE FITZHUGH: PROPAGANDIST OF THE CLD SOUTH. By Har- 
vey Wish. [Southern Biography Series.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 360. $3.00.) 


Some believe that a study of minor writers most accurately reveals the thought 
of 2 period because they do not make the curren: but are borne by. it. A good 
argument may be made for this view, and perhaps the present volume is a case 
in point. Fitzhugh was habitually quoted, not beczuse his opinions were original 
or novel but because he voiced the supposed interests of the dominant group in the 
South. He was amenable to changes in contentions of editors of the chief journals 
for which he wrote, and he followed the shifts in public thought in his section. 
* This bandwagon climbing involved him in inconsistencies of which he was care- 
less. His uncontrollable volubility made him a propagandist, who is some degrees 
less scholarly than the faithful apologist. Calhoun had conviction, which brought | 
him close to creativeness; Ruffin had integrity, which did something to mitigate 
his wrongheaded insistence; but Fitzhugh was plausible only in the sense that he 
was the perfect partisan. 
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among “the best families.” In another locale Walter Clark might have become an 
able editor, a professor of law, a rather bookish country squire. He might even 
have had a brief fling at public life. He couldn't have lasted; for, as his unfortu- 
nate campaign for the United States Senate shows, he had no gift for political 
hippodrome. The state provided an aura of conformity for his proneness to pro- 
test. Nowhere else could he as a crusading judge have carried on for three and a 
half decades. 

Thus to him fell the opportunity to carry the creed of Populism—manifest in 
the Granger movement, the Farmers’ Alliance, the People’s party, Bryanism, the 
Square Deal, the New Freedom, the New Deal-—to the legal frontier, His life 
began in 1843 under the autarchic plantation system; it ended in 1924 as capitalism 
was already exhibiting symptoms of decay. To him it was an axiom that indus- 
try is the instrument of the commonwealth. And, as man and judge, he watched 
with apprehension the emergence of the national economy and did what he could 
to turn its impersonal turbulence to social ends. 

In juristic terms the public welfare was to him the supreme law. Although 
no Marxist, he was always curious as to whence the law came and to whose 
benefit it operated. He loved “to challenge to mortal combat the god of the status 
quo.” And, in defiance of what is now called “legal law,” he did not hesitate to 
disregard verbal precedents in securing ancient values amidst novel conditions. He 
had little sympathy with the doctrine of judicial supremacy. He was, in dissent 
and for his court, a champion of the rights of children, women, minorities; an 
advocate of collective bargaining and farmers’ co-operatives; a judge unable to 
discover Constitutional obstacles in the way of social legislation. Many of his 
judgments on great issues of the state and the economy broke a path for the law 
upon which Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo, JJ. traveled. He pioneered where F.D.R.’s 
“packed”-—or is it unpacked?—-Court has just placed landmarks of the law. 

All of this Aubrey Lee Brooks captures in an admirable “life.” The book is 
concrete and dramatic, yet concise. It is pivoted upon Walter Clark’s great battles: 
endows local events with national significance; hews closely to the line of the 
relevant. And if the author follows his subject off the bench and into extra-curri- 
cular activities, it is to record events in the same crusade. A chapter tells of the 
grouping of railroads into systems, the loss of control to the investment bankers. 
the creation of a rate structure which has left the South in a state of arrested de- 
velopment. Another probes the story of the public utilities, their conversion of ex- 
cessive charges into capital structures, their beatific strategy of tax avoidance. £. 
third, concerned with the metamorphosis of Trinity College into Duke University, 
recites the battle with Kilgo and Duke; parades this united front of God and 
Mammon for the control of the higher learning; and lights up the course of events 
with high comedy. And, borrowing a dramatic trick, the author throughout uses 
“Buck” (James B.) Duke—a fellow citizen of the same generation and in ever” 
respect Walter Clark’s antithesis—as a foil. If these are tales which North Caro- 
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goods taken were turned in for national use or were distributed among the 
soldiery. This is probably true. For centuries it was customary for soldiers to 
benefit by property captured in war. Experience has shown that this practice led 
to disorders, drunkenness, and a material lowering of discipline. The enactment 
of laws, in which the United States has always been a participant, requiring that 
all enemy property taken becomes national and not personal stores, was intended 
not for the benefit of the losers but for the maintenance of order among the 
victors. Such order Mosby’s Rangers frequently lacked. 

Notwithstanding the method of writing this biography, the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving an account of Mosby as accurate as any and certainly most 
entertaining. Most previous biographies, like this one, are based upon memotrs 
and accounts written years afterwards. During the war Mosby kept no records 
and made but few reports. Secondary sources are all that are available for the 
mass of incidents connected with two and a half years of partisan warfare. 

In lieu of a bibliography there is a good index, a poor map, and notes, which 
give a good indication of the author’s sources. 


Manchester, New Hampshire Conrap H. Lanza 


WALTER CLARK, FIGHTING JUDGE. By Aubrey Lee Brooks. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. x, 278. $3.00.) 


A Book like this should be at once a biography, a chapter of local history, an 
event in the shaping of a culture. For Walter Clark was a man after his own 
manner; his work bore the indelible idiom of the Old North State; his career was 
shaped by the conflicts which attended the rise of industrialism. 

Walter Clark, who belongs to the vintage of Altgeld and Reagan and Tom 
Watson, is the jurist of the Populist movement. As a man he was austere and 
ambitious, fiery and industrious, visionary and downright realistic. He was widely 
read, little given to frivolity and the glad hand, more skilled at persuasion than 
at compromise. He loved the human race in the abstract; did not like to have his 
fellow men around; gave his all to humanity. He was concerned to serve the 
common people, not content to do their will. 

In an intellectual climate other than North Carolina his len might never 
have had their chance, The ways of the state provided a protective coloring be- 
neath which he could exercise his freedom. He was a Methodist; kept his-allegi- 
ance to the Democratic party “regular”; never abdiceted the office of Confederate 
soldier. By editing the annals of the North Carolina regiments, he kept alive the 
memory of the Lost Cause. He was “quality” linked by blood with the clans of 
the Grahams, the Thornes, the McKenzies, the Norfleets—and the North Carolina 
aristocracy has always been “peculiar.” It has been well-to-do; yet—the Dukes, 
Reynoldses, ef al. aside who were not quality—it has never had more money than 
it could lay out wisely. As a result the tradition of public service has been mighty 
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reader might then secure a more informative background for understanding the 
travelers’ reactions chronicled in later pages. The study has few technical errors, 
although it is discomfiting to have Dr. Berger refer to Sir G.C.G.F. Berkeley as 
Sir Berkeley, an understandable error among our untitled countrymen. 

In a study of this kind the writer need not aspire to provide entertainment. 
Nevertheless, colorful personalities like Fanny Kemble, Featherstonhaugh, Combe, 
and their companions should provide the substance for a more popular work. 
Perhaps Dr. Berger, having established the fundamentals, would like to embark 
upon such a project. 


Washington, D. C. WiLLiam E. CHACE 


RANGER MOSBY. By Virgil Carrington Jones. (Chapel Hill: University ol 
North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 347. $3.50.) 


Tuts book is written in the modern biographical style. Instead of limiting him- 
self to material for which there is historical authority, the author assumes ideas 
which he believes his hero must have had. Conversations are given for which nc 
record exists. This method makes for a very readable account of the life of Gen- 
eral John Singleton Mosby, the great partisan leader of northern Virginia during 
the War of the Rebellion, 

Mosby had a very colorful career. He was just about thirty years old when he 
assumed charge of his Rangers in early 1863. He started with less than a dozen 
men, but the number increased gradually until it numbered nearly three hundred 
in 1865. His men had no regular station or camp but lived wherever they pleased 
and at their own expense. They were assembled from time to time, at designated 
rendezvous, for particular operations. As word of where and when these rendez- 
vous were to take place never reached everybody and as the men were wholly ur 
controlled, the number reporting seldom amounted to as many as a hundred, and 
often it was much under a hundred. 

Mosby, except when absent because of wounds, which happened three times, 
led his men himself. He never told anyone of his plans in advance, a habit whica 
occasionally led ‘to misunderstandings and defeat. The object of his expeditiors 
was to capture Federal supplies and trains. This was a legitimate military missior, 
but the supplies captured were appropriated to the use and benefit of the 
Rangers on a share and share alike basis, always excluding Mosby himself, who 
consistently refused to accept any loot. 

This practice was believed necessary to insure the loyalty and participation cf 
the Rangers. It resulted, after each success, in a general scattering of the men © 
search for valuables. At times a counterattack led to their losing the gains and 
to the loss of their own men. 

Mosby took the point of view that supplies captured in war were forfeited to 
the victors by military law and that it was immaterial to those who lost whether 
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carefully documented, and ably executed—a valuable contribution. It indicates 
the need for similar studies for the period since 1860, 


North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History . CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


THE BRITISH TRAVELLER IN AMERICA, 1836-1860, By Max Berger, 
Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades, New York City. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number atal (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1943. Pp. 239. $3.00.) 


Tuis. study serves well the purpose for which it was intended—to provide a 
companión volume to Jane L. Mesick's standard treatise, English Traveller in 
America, 1785-1835. It is also particularly pertinent in days like these, when 
Anglo-American analyses are assets for common understanding. Travel accounts, as 
Dr. Berger states, may have limited value in correctly assessing a country's institu- 
tions. But in this instance, the synthesis of both similar and conflicting views is so 
sharply and compactly done as to constitute an indispensable study in the relation- 
ships between the British and American peoples. 

The voluminous accounts written by more than 230 travelers, mostly of mid- 
dle and upper class origin, mirrored those who journeyed more than the land they 
visited. The conservative majority discovered little to commend to their country- 
men at home. The liberals readily found the improvements on British culture 
which they had anticipated. Prejudiced as the travelers were, their assembled 
comments on American customs and character, government, slavery, religion, and 
education make an interesting composite picture of the United States through 
others’ eyes. Only incidental interest was exhibited in our growing commerce and 
industry. 

On virtually all topics, pea agreement about America was sparse. The 
travelers’ thoughts about this new and strange country were as wide apart as 
their backgrounds in England. However, they generally admired the high level 
of literacy and the common school system, and although their opinions about 
slavery were divergent, the travelers also agreed that sudden manumission was 
full of dangers. 

Most of the judgments passed were superficial. The critical works of “the 
earlier part of the period—those of Harriet Martineau, Alexander Mackay, and 
George Lyell, to mention only a few, were far superior to those that followed. 
Yet, it must bé remembered that in the entire fifty-year period there was to be 
found no British critic who was the equal of De Tocqueville. 

- A few detailed observations on this volume may be appropriate. Two opening 
chapters on the travelers and on the country of their pilgrimages are particularly 
valuable. More of the data on the individual travelers, appearing in the compre- 
hensive critical bibliography, might have been included in these earlier pages, The 
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a trick of chronology. . . . According to this definition, popular history is correct: 
Robert Fulton was the iriventor of the steamboat.” 
Washington, D. C. Cart W. MITMAN 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES, 1790-1860. By Leslie W. Dunlap, As- 
sistant Librarian, University of Wisconsin. (Madison: privately punisa 1944. 
Pp, ix, 238. $3.50.) 


Dr. Dunlap's study shows that before the Civil War 65 historical societies 
were formed in the United States, compared to 833 listed in the 1944 edition of 
Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: A Handbook (excluding 
supplementary lists). The figures then and now (omitting national and general 
organizations) are New England, 16 and 136; middle Atlantic states, 11 and 159; 
Old Northwest, lowa, Minnesota, and Missouri, 21 and 269; the South (including 
the District of Columbia but excluding Missouri), 16 and 105; and the remainder 
of the country, 1 and 127. That is, before 1861, New England, the middle Atlantic 
states, and the Old Northwest, lowa, Minnesota, and Missouri accounted for 48 
of a total of 65 societies, or 74 per cent. Today the same states contain 564 of 796 
societies (excluding national and general ones), or 70 per cent. Then as now the 
South and Far West lagged far behind. In the earlier period the three leading 
states were Ohio (9 societies), Massachusetts (7), and New York (7). Today 
Pennsylvania leads (77), followed by Massachusetts (71), and New York (59). 
while Ohio ranks seventh with 32, 

These early societies were similar in most respects to those of our own day 
They were formed usually by lawyers, ministers of the gospel; and other leaders 
of their communities. Private societies like those of Massachusetts and New York 
were the rule in the East, while in the Middle West the state historical society 
partly supported by state funds, was already taking shape—as in lowa anc 
Minnesota. (The third type of historical agency, the state department or com- 
mission, had not yet come into existence.) Some societies were strong, while other: 
were weak; the former by 1861 had already begun to build up sizable endow- 
ments and several already occupied their own buildings. From the beginning the 
chief function of all of them was clearly seen as the collection and preservation oz 
historical source materials, and several brought together valuable accumulations. 
Most of the societies issued. publications of one type or another, and their cob 
lections were beginning to be used by historians as the basis of their writings. 

The present study is divided into two parts. The first (133 pages) describe: - 
topically the founding, problems, and activities of the societies, while the second 
(85 pages) gives a sketch of each of them. Based upon the various societies’ puble 
cations and the manuscript files of several, the work is well planned, thorougk, 
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reader who may find the critical examination of the texts a bit heavy going, the 
summaries at the end of each chapter will prove most helpful, as will the intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters. To the reviewer it seems that the study might 
have analyzed somewhat more fully the debt of the clerical school to the political 
and economic thought of Northeastern Federalism. As to the failure of the school 
to take a more vigorous stand on slavery, was it not due in some measure to 
confusion in the clerical mind over Biblical support of the institution? 


Dartmouth College W. R. WATERMAN 


STEAMBOATS COME TRUE: AMERICAN INVENTORS IN ACTION. By 
James Thomas Flexner. (New York: Viking Press. 1944. Pp. x, 406. $3.50.) 


Tus work is a good narrative of the lives and activities of three early Ameri- 
cans—John Fitch, James Rumsey, and Robert Fulton—and of their pioneer work 
on the steamboat. It is based principally on Fitch’s autobiography and on the 
several biographies, letters, and other papers of Rumsey and Fulton. Worked into 
their stories are accurate factual accounts of the efforts made by other men both 
before and during their times to apply steam power to the propulsion of a vessel, 
so that the entire story of the development of the steamboat is covered rather com- 
pletely. As page follows page there is portrayed in considerable detail the back- 
ground, early environment, traits, and characteristics of the three men and their 
pre-steamboat interests and occupations. The author then develops each man’s in- 
dependent and unique idea of.the steamboat and recounts in detail the ways and 
means—mechanical, financial, and political—used by each one to bring his idea to 
fruition, Two appendixes contain an annotated bibliography and additional notes 
to the text, respectively. 

The book is considerably more than a compilation of scattered historical and 
biographical facts. The author is in search of a clearer understanding of the 
nature of invention as it may be revealed by a study of three contemporary in- 
ventors at work on the same idea. The search is prompted by a belief that, in the 
light of modern history, the concept and definition of invention such as iš held 
generally by historians, sociologists, and technologists, is narrow and limited. The 
author feels that the effect of an invention on society is too often overlooked in 
evaluating a new and useful thing. Also that the acquisition of a patent does not 
necessarily make the acquisitor an inventor. With these extended views of in- 
vention in mind the author examines his three subjects in detail to determine 
what constitutes an inventor and an invention. He concludes that, insofar as the 
steamboat is concerned, new definitions are in order. He writes, in part, “The 
term inventor then has a meaning only if taken in the sense of a man who was 
slightly in advance of the procession at the crucial moment when his civilization 
was already on the verge of the discovery he was about to make. ... The inven- 
tor is not necessarily the most original. ... The inventor’s eminence may be more 
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dreamed of, whereas today's conservatives are largely antinationalistic and favor 
a greater extent of judicial review of Congressional power than Marshall ever 
applied. It would seem, therefore, that if the Constitutional arguments of the 


liberals and radicals of today are correct, then the arguments of the liberals and 
radicals in Marshall’s day must have been wrong. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES WARREN 


ORIGINS OF ACADEMIC ECONOMICS IN THE UNITED STATES, By 

Michael J. L. O'Connor. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. 

x, 367. $4.25.) 

Tus study is a valuable contribution to our understanding of the intellectual 
history of the United States in the first half of the nineteenth century. The ap- 
pearance of the first teaching of political economy in the American colleges is 
probably established as definitively as it ever will be. More important is the au- 
thor’s discussion of the origins of the political economy taught and the rise of a 
number of schools of economic thought. Of these the most persistent and in- 
fluential was the clerical school. Briefly, it is the author’s thesis that the clerical 
school, which developed during the twenties and thirties in the clerically dominated 
colleges and schools of the Northeast, modified and adapted the teachings of the 
classical economists to meet the ruling religious and mercantile interests of its 
section, after these teachings had been stripped of some of their early anticlerical- 
ism and radicalism by later writers. The result was a political economy which, in 
general, emphasized the role of providence in economic law, stressed the pro- 
ductiveness of the professions (particularly the clergy), defended the mercantile 
interest more vigorously than the agricultural and manufacturing, and supported 
laissez-faire and free trade. It was inclined to look askance at the organization of 
labor and at democracy, particularly economic democracy, although it approved 
universal education—including political economy properly taught—in the interests 
of a stable and conservative society. The appearance, in 1837, of Francis Wayland’s 
Elements of Political Economy, described by Mr. O’Connor as “the most dog- 
matic, most conservative, most pious of the clerical books, “gave to the school its 
outstanding textbook. Its influence was as persistent, perhaps, as that of any text- 
book in American academic history. The success of the clerical school in establish- 
ing its sway over the teaching of economics in the Northeast represented the 
triumph of a group which, as the author points out, was “sectionally, culturally 
and politically in the minority,” albeit “the most influential minority in Ameri- 
can history.” Its views, he adds, have “exerted a persistent force in institutions 
such as colleges, which operate on a level not always accessible to democracy.” 

The study is based primarily upon a careful analysis of the textbooks used by 
the several schools, Other sources, however, have not been neglected. For the 
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cases prior to 1835 but also the arguments and political conditions of those who 
held narrow views of the Constitution and broad views as to state rights, as well 
as of those who opposed the right of judicial review. In so doing, Professor Haines 
evidently expects other writers to disagree with some of his conclusions and to 
challenge some of his statements; and in this respect, he will not be disappointed. 

The author's further design is to consider the political affiliations, views, and 
activities of the Justices, the decisions of the Court and their political relations as 
a part of the Federal system, together with an appraisal of differing valuations of 
its work. In this connection, he states (p. 41) that the Court “has been an im- 
portant political agency from the time of its establishment in 1789 to the present 
time.” The phrase is perhaps unfortunate, since it may be misunderstood as mean- 
ing a partisan political agency, though he probably does not so intend it. Certainly, 
it would be difficult to maintain that all the Justices who served on Chief Justice 
Marshall's Court held the same political party views, or rendered their decisions 
purely in accordance with such views. 

The cumulative effect of the emphasis placed on alleged omissions in previous 
histories leaves the impression that Professor Haines is inclined to believe that 
Federalist party doctrines were generally wrong, that the decisions upholding those 
doctrines were political decisions, and that the views of the Antifederalists or early 
Republicans were in many instances more in accord with the Constitution. 

Professor Haines, throughout, in assessing influences surrounding the cases 
treated by him, contrasts the conservative, Federalistic, and nationalistic group with 
the radical, democratic, particularistic, and liberal group in their respective inter- 
pretations of the Constitution, and he states the contentions of these two opposing 
factions in their bearing on the validity of the early judicial decisions. But such a 
classification is too neat and uncomplicated, (It resembles Beard’s unshaded eco- 
nomic division of the people in 1787-1788.) For the Federalists in some localities 
had state rights and nonnationalistic views. Sometimes, a purely nationalistic 
judicial decision gave great comfort to the democratic and liberal elements, as in 
the steamship monopoly case of Gibbons v. Ogden. State rights generally, meant 
state rights for the right state. Economic interests often determined action in dif- 
ferent ways, regardless of Federalism or Antifederalism. And when one attempts 
to ascribe opposition to judicial review solely to opponents of nationalism, it should 
be remembered that in early times it was Jefferson and his followers who op- 
posed the Court, because it failed to declare the invalidity of such Federal laws 
as the Alien and Sedition Acts, the Bank of the United States Charter, and other 
Federalist legislation, 7.e., because it failed to exercise the power of judicial review. 

Even if the author’s classification, as applied to Constitutional interpretation, 
were accurate, it must be accepted with caution in any application today; for our 
present radicals, democrats, and liberals are the most nationalistic portion of the 
community, claiming for the national government greater powers and a broader 
construction of the Constitution than Marshall or the Federalist party ever 
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Power about the mosquitoes. The only account of travel I missed was Thurlow 
Weed's lively piece about his trip from Rochester to Albany—which was-probably 
omitted for geographical reasons; but Mr. Mau made up to me for it by introduc- 
ing me to John Duncan. 

The large amount of space assigned to Joseph Smith, his Mormon revelations, 
and the quick dismissal of the abduction of William Morgan and the Antimasonic 
debate is somewhat puzzling; but on the whole it is astonishing how these quota- 
tions combine in a sustained picture of our early days. At the end there is an ad- 
vertisement of an Antislavery Society meeting to be addressed by William Lloyd 
Garrison; arid while Mrs. Bloomer answers a correspondent, Reginald Fowler 
takes up the matter of Jim Crow cars on the Utica and Schenectady line. The 
fugitive slave, Dan, stops at Eber Pettit's station on the Underground Railroad. 
The frontier has moved west along with the wheat lands, and our western com- 
munity has come of age with the increasing national consciousness of its people. 


Boonville, New York Warrer D. EpmMonps 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPREME COURT IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS, 1789-1835. By Charles Grove Haines. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 1944. Pp. xiii, 679. $6.00.) 


In an article in the Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly in 1923, 
entitled “Histories of the Supreme Court of the United States Written from the 
Federalist Point of View,” Professor Haines advanced the thesis that writers of 
history of the Court have had a Federalist party bias, and that the “Federalist 
Cult” is seen in such histories “in its most extreme form,” where “still breathes 
the spirit of recalcitrant federalism,” and that such writers have omitted facts ex- 
pressing the point of view of the other political divisions of the American people. 
This was a rather serious charge against the intellectual integrity of such writers. — 

In the present lengthy and comprehensive volume—the product of vast labor 
—Professor Haines develops this thesis, stating that “those who have attempted 
to evaluate the contributions of the Supreme Court to American legal and 
political thought have not infrequently viewed the development of American 
history from the standpoint of a bias favorable to one of the great political factions 
which has struggled for ascendancy and power. Thus the story of the Court has 
usually been told in such a way as to defend and laud the Federalist and Nationalist 
policies and principles and correspondingly to depreciate and condemn the local, 
particularist and democratic principles and traditions in American life.” The 
author’s design is to counteract these alleged prejudices and omissions on the 
part of previous writers and to present the argument of other sides in the discus- 
sion of some of the underlying issues of American law and politics. Carrying out 
this design, he sets forth with full, interesting, and often fresh details not only 
the line of approach of the Federalists with respect to important Constitutional 
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phia which he served as first president of the board of trustees, of his backing of 
Dr. Morgan's project for a medical school, and a fuller description of his library,” 
reputed to be one of the best in the city. Curiosity is aroused but not satisfied con- 
cerning his antipathy to Franklin and William Allen. The dearth of information 
on these points is contrasted with a plethora of allusions to forgotten names and 
incidents which may make the volume difficult reading for the general student 
of the colonial period. 


Brown University l CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN NEW YORK 
<- FROM THE ARRIVAL OF THE WHITE MAN TO THE EVE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR AS PORTRAYED CHRONOLOGICALLY IN CONTEM- 
PORARY* ACCOUNTS. By Clayton Mau, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. (Rochester: Dubois Press; distributed by 
the Department of-History, State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 1944. Pp. 

ix, 444. $3.75-) 

In this history of the development of western New York, Professor Mau has 
succeeded admirably in telling his story through contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary accounts. He has purposely steered away from the formal events of 
textbook history and confined his interest to the fabric of everyday living. The 
result is a narrative of far greater unity and continuity than this source method of 
writing would lead one to expect and the links and introductions that must neces- 
sarily be supplied by the editor himself are held to a remarkably small minimum. 

The first part of the book, dealing with the Indian occupancy and ending 
with General Sullivan’s devastation of the Iroquois towns in 1779, is the weakest 
and most fragmentary. The Indians as people fail to emerge; they are treated 
entirely from the white man’s point of view and do not speak in their own 
cause. It seems to me that this entire section might have been omitted with benefit 
to the book as a whole. For, once Mr. Mau concerns himself with the white settler 
and his hardships, ailments, methods of clearing land, boundary troubles, his im- 
provisations, early schools and churches, his mills and his liquor, his neighborli- 
ness and rambunctiousness and cold calculation, a full portrait of the American 
citizen in process of self-creation and development emerges with wonderful ef- 
fectiveness. Mr. Mau’s selections have been made with a canny eye. I only wish 
there were more of them and that some of the pieces ran longer. The old stand-bys, 
like Orsamus Turner and Arad Thomas, without whose early histories a book of 
this sort could not possibly be compiled, have been liberally quoted. So also have 
the best accounts of travel across the landscape. To turn the pages is like meeting 
old friends for anyone who has done research in early New York history. You 
begin to wonder if they'll all be in, whether Elder Luther is to have a place, but 
by gum, there he is. And there also is the dry-voiced canal boatman telling Tyrone 
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and substantial business was transacted between Australia-and the Americas be- 
fore it was forced upon our attention at the end of 1941. 


Tuckahoe, New York C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


RICHARD PETERS, PROVINCIAL SECRETARY AND CLERIC, 1704- 
1776. By Hubertis Cummings. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 347. $3.00.) 


Tue life of the Reverend Richard Peters is the story of a Pennsylvania colonist 
in the years 1734 to 1776. Although Mr. Peters never rose to greatness, he occupied 
positions of prominence in church and state which brought with them consider- 
able emoluments and social prestige. His first three years in this country were 
spent quietly as the assistant rector of Christ Church in Philadelphia. Rumors 
of youthful indiscretions proved to be no barrier to his appointment by the Penns 
in 1737 to the secretaryship of the land office. In 1743 he became secretary and 
clerk of the provincial council, a vantage point for surveying virtually every im- 
portant happening in the colony for the next thirty years. 

As principal resident agent of the Penns, Mr. Peters was privy to all the secrets 
of the proprietary. His duties thrust him into the perennial boundary dispute be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Maryland, wherein he encountered the notorious Thomas 
Cresap, anathema to the Penns and darling of the Calverts. Among the most 
difficult but at the same time most interesting roles he had to play was that of 
negotiator with the Indians—his was a powerful voice in the making of the 
treaties of Lancaster, Easton, and Fort Stanwix. The vicissitudes of the French 
and Indian War brought him into contact with several of the colonial governors 
as well as Generals Braddock and Forbes and Colonel Bouquet. 

In 1762 Mr. Peters gave up his political career to become the rector of the 
churches of Christ and St. Peter’s. Favored by friendship with the proprietary and 
influence of the bishop of London, this Anglican divine enjoyed the culture and 
society of Philadelphia. Prudently, tactfully, and serenely he forged his career, 
growing adept at combining business with pleasure. He lived in a city torn by 
strife of contending factions and a society rife with gossip if not scandal, but 
through it all he pursued an even course. He was a faithful servant to the Penns 
but never at risk to himself. When it was safe to denounce Whitfield he did so; 
when Wesleyan doctrines leavened Philadelphian Anglicanism, Peters went 
along. He was essentially a trimmer. 

Mr. Cummings’ book is valuable to the specialist in Pennsylvania history be- 
cause of its contribution to the knowledge of the proprietary side of provincial 
life. He has delineated the character of Richard Peters against the background 
of the times without praise or censure, depicting the religious, social, and political 
life of the colony as his subject might have viewed it. One could wish that he had 
given a more detailed account of Peters’ connection with the College of Philadel- 
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EARLY AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN RELATIONS, FROM THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE SPANIARDS IN AMERICA TO THE CLOSE OF 1830. By Gor- 
don Greenwood, Lecturer in History, Ur.iversity of Sydney. Foreword by S. H. ' 
Roberts. (Melbourne: Melbourne Univesity Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 184. 10s.6d.) 


Dr. Greenwood’s monograph is a valuable contribution to a subject that ts 
just beginning to be studied. Although some United States citizens may be misled 
by his title into thinking that he is concerned only with relations between his 
country and theirs, he quite rightly deals with Australia and South America as 
well as North America. It is good to have our egotism dashed once in a while. 

The opening chapter deals with the perennially fascinating question of how 
it came about that the Spanish explorers of the South Pacific almost-but-not-quite 
discovered the Australian continent, a bafling mystery which some good folk 
have been tempted into “solving” by asserting that in fact they did. On Dr. 
Greenwood’s showing, the evidence is overwhelmingly against such a hypothesis. 
He then explores the curious role of the American Revolution of 1776 in directing 
British attention to Australia or, specifically, Captain James Cook’s New South 
Wales, especially the activities of James Mario Matra. Matra was a spokesman 
for refugee loyalists who wished to resettle under the British flag. As far as Aus- 
tralia is concerned, they lost out, for it was decided to make the new settlement 
exclusively a penal colony. Of course the revolution also played a part in forcing 
the selection of a new outlet for convicts sentenced to “transportation.” A short 
sketch is given of the voyage of Vancouver to the northwest coast of North 
America in 1791, for which the tiny new settlement at Sydney provided supplies. 
From very early days the North Americans engaged in whaling and sealing off the 
Australian coasts. As Dr. Greenwood tells the story, the conspicuous figure was the 
redoubtable Captain Amasa Delano. Next comes the Anglo-Spanish war of 1796, 
which brought South America into the picture again, and then follows an account 
of the South Pacific angles of the Anglo-American War of 1812. The last fifty 
pages of the book deal soberly with trade relations between Australia and North 
and South America. Dr. Greenwood remarks, “The foreign trade of New South 
Wales in the first twenty years of the settlement was almost entirely’ confined to 
the United States.” This may astonish some readers and provoke them to have a 
look at the book. Appendixes include “Shipping Returns: North American Trade 
1792-1830,” lists of vessels departing from. Sydney for South America and ar- 
riving from there 1821-1830, and data on the nefarious rum trade of the early 
days. A useful bibliography is provided. 

Not all of Dr. Greenwood's material :s new, but he uniformly handles it 
dexterously and with good sense. Moreover he gets the episodes into a viable 
context and into perspective. Hitherto they have mostly been just episodes. The 
book would have been strengthened had Dr. Greenwood been able to work in 
American libraries, but as it stands it is a valuable introduction to a subject that 
steadily increases in interest right up to the present moment. A lot of odd, curious, 
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to remonstrate with unruly offspring, to check up on the profits of mercantile 
ventures, to collect sums overdue, to arrange apprenticeships, to hire servants, to 
negotiate “arbitrations” on matters which might otherwise have gone into court. 
Even outside the bounds of his colony his influence was very great. The amount 
of correspondence from founders of new settlements, including men banished 
from Massachusetts, indicates that Massachusetts Bay was looked upon as the 
parent ‘center and Winthrop as its leader, even in the years when he was not 
governor. 

The charming personality and nobility of character of Winthrop, revealed so 

definitely in these letters, help explain the potency of his influence as the great 
Puritan leader. His sympathy for those in travail of spirit, his tenderness in family 
relations, his warm friendliness, his sense of humor, and his reasonableness were 
well known and appreciated and doubtless helped make more acceptable the 
deflating frankness with which he handled matters of controversy. Troubles of 
his own he had in plenty, but they did not preoccupy him unduly. Through the 
carelessness and dishonesty of his steward, his estate suffered and he became in- 
volved in a number of disturbing situations over financial obligations. His struggle 
with antinomianism was practically at an end, but other controversies arose to 
afflict him, among them the ones with Hooker, who accused him and others in 
. Massachusetts of prejudicing people against going to Connecticut; with Lord Say 
and Sele for maintaining that the Puritans of Massachusetts were God’s chosen 
people to-the exclusion of Puritan settlers in the Caribbean; and with the deputies 
over the negative voice of the magistrates. 
_ The volume makes an important contribution to social history of the period. 
It is interesting to see that in comparison with later frontier communities beyond 
the mountains these early new world plantations seemed to have suffered far less 
from physical hardships. People appear to have lived comfortably very soon after 
transplanting, maintaining much the same standards as those enjoyed at home. 
Minute directions for the building of a house, orders for clothes, inquiries for 
servants and Indian slaves, inventories of such food items as prunes, “smirna 
raysons,” currants, nutmegs, ginger, “bisketts,’ and oranges and lemons from 
Bermuda indicate a fairly high standard of living and a state of moderate pros- 
perity. The leaders were, however, well aware that the plantation could not con- 
tinue indefinitely on the capital of its backers, small mercantile ventures, and pro- 
duction of food, but must become self-supporting by developing staples of value 
both to the colony and to England. To that necessity John Winthrop, jr., de- 
voted his attention, and, after a trip to England to procure workmen and materials, 
embarked on the project of developing mines and iron works. The outcome of 
this venture as well as the economic expansion of New England belongs to a 
later story. 


Mount Holyoke College VioLa F. BARNES 
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Yet the book is not without its virtues. A sincere effort is made to.present 
all the aspects of the varied life of the early Americans. Art, music, candlesticks, 
cradles, plows, ships, churches, books, and samplers were all parts of the daily 
experience. If they are presented here in incoherent fashion, it might possibly be 
explained that they were somewhat incoherent to the people who lived among 
them. And the almost complete absence of any text makes any real coherence im- 
possible. The older Pageant of America, with somewhat fewer pictures, was more 
successful. Yet the effort to present the whole life of man through pictures is itself 
a commendable recognition of the fact that man is not apolitical animal all the 
time. 

Further—and this is the highest tribute that can be paid the book—this album 
does, despite its failures, often present history through pictures. For pictures are 
documents. Old maps are as important, as “documentation” of the intellectual or 
economic life of our ancestors, as personal letters or newspapers or acts of legis- 
latures. So are paintings; so are houses; so are chairs and silver and children's 
spelling books. Where this album presents its “documents” as historical documents, 
it achieves history; where it indulges the antiquarian frailties of its editors and 
where its text fails adequately to explain the “document” or to relate it to others, 
it fails to do more than appeal to old antiquarians and young children. 

It is a pity such a supreme effort was made to give this album a popular appeal. 
It is to be hoped that a new edition that will be more adequately historical may 
be issued. To be successful as history, any such collection must (a) strictly observe 
the canons of historical criticism and (b) have enough of a unified text to make 
the collection have meaning. The idea is an excellent one, but it will have to be 
more excellently executed before it can command the full respect of historians. 


Stanford University Max SAvELLE 


WINTHROP PAPERS. Volume IV, 1638-1644. Edited by Allyn Bailey Forbes. 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1944. Pp. xl, 531.) 


VoLuMe IV of the Winthrop Papers covers the years 1638-1644 and contains 
material representing the most important trends in the history of the expansion of 
New England. Of the four hundred and twenty-seven items printed, about one 
fourth are printed for the first time. These are interesting and revealing but are for 
the most part of minor significance. Perhaps the greatest contribution of this 
volume is the assembling, in easily accessible book form, of letters on main issues 
from various other publications. 

One of the dominant threads running through the book is the extent of the 
influence of Winthrop’s leadership, which was not by any means limited to 
matters spiritual. Friends in England and settlers in America burdened him with 
problems of every sort, of private as well as public concern. They brought him 
cases of conscience, they sought his advice about taking a wife, they asked him 
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in the foreword. Why are these pictures put in, anyway? Why is it desirable to 
include (to cite another example) a picture of the interior of a Finnish bath, taken 
from Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden? That, surely, was not the world of our 
ancestors. One cannot avoid the conclusion that the compilers of this album 
allowed themselves to slip into the mood of sheer antiquarians all too often. The 
text, indeed, is often utterly puerile: On page 113, in the chapter on “The Puri- 
tans,” appears a picture of Cotton Mather; the accompanying text reads: 


Mather Was a Puritan... 


The Reverend Cotton Mather, vain and 
irascible, wrote books, and is remembered. 


Why say anything at all? 

In the chapter on the first half of the eighteenth century there appear repro- 
ductions of old maps, drawings of buildings and towns—some of which date as 
late as 1849 and 1860—houses, furniture, dress, taverns, churches, sermons, ships, 
books, silver. There is no unity, no coherence, and only the vaguest sort of plan. 
“A Puritan Face” and “A Gentleman from Maine” are followed by a page on “The 
Deerfield Massacre,” that by pages on “Travel,” “The Great Awakening,” “Louis- 
b[o]urg,” “Currency,” pictures of shipbuilding, ropemaking, and so on. Many of 
the pictures of trades, by the way, are taken from L’Encyclopédie, and present 
scenes which were made from French life and which almost certainly were never 
duplicated in America. 

The same lack of organization appears in chapter 1x on “The Self-Conscious 
Era.” For example, the topic “colleges were springing up” appears on page 296, 
with pictures of the colleges of New Jersey, King's College, and Rhode Island 
College; a picture of Ezra Stiles appears on page 207; a picture of Harvard 
appears on page 328. 

The last four pages of the book are devoted to the westward movement that 
followed the Revolution. On pages 408 and 409 there are pictures of Cumberland 
Gap and the Housatonic River (dated 1872-74), portraits of Daniel Boone and 
Simon Kenton, sections of a road map of 1789, and a contemporary sketch of 
a frontier clearing. There is also a photograph of a statue of a buffalo which cer- 
tainly is no flattery to the noble animal itself. Of these, the road maps and the 
sketch of the clearing are definitely useful and informative historical documents; 
they ring true, and they are convincing of the validity of this sort of thing. The 
pictures of Boone and Kenton have some value; the pictures of the Cumberland 
Gap and the Housatonic River are anachronistic; the picture of the buffalo will 
have validity only for little children. These two pages, which are neither the best 
nor the worst in the book, are typical of it. Some genuinely interesting historical 
materials are mixed with much that is of doubtful value and a good deal that is 
both worthless and definitely misleading. It appears that in their effort to present 
many pictures, the compilers of the book often allowed themselves to disregard 
the methods and the ideals of historical criticism. 
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American History 


ALBUM OF AMERICAN HISTORY: COLONIAL PERIOD. By fames 
Truslow Adams, Editor-in-Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor; W. J. 
Burke, Associate Editor; Atkinson Dymock, Art Director. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1944. Pp. xiii, 411. $7.50.) 


“How did our forefathers dress; what sort of tools or utensils did they use, 
in what kinds of occupations; what did their houses look like, inside and out; 
in a word, if we could step into their word, what would we see? 

“No amount of verbal description, however accurate or vivid, can make us 
visualize the life of the past as can pictures of that life. But the pictures must be 
authentic; they must be the delineation of that life as seen by those who lived 
within it, not the interpretation of those who lived long afterward and could 
only see the earlier life through the spectacles of their own times.” 

This, in the words of the book itself (p. v), is the ideal and the objective of 
this book. Oh, that the achievement might be called as laudable as the desire! 

The book has a certain organization. It has ten chapters: “From Columbus 
to Jamestown,” “Fishermen, Pilgrims and Down-easters,” “The Puritans,” “The 
Hudson and the Delaware,” “Maryland,” ‘The Carolinas and Georgia,” “Penn- 
sylvania,” “The First Half of the Eighteenth Century,” “The Self-Conscious Era,” 
“The American Revolution.” Of these ten chapters, seven are devoted to the 
founding of colonies in the seventeenth and (in the case of Georgia) early eight- 
eenth centuries; two are devoted to the eighteenth century prior to the Revolution, 
one to the Revolutionary era. These proportions seem heavily weighted on the 
side of the seventeenth century, but the disproportion is partly compensated by 
the greater length of the later chapters. 

The book is an “album,” as its title indicates, and parts of it are pretty good 
history. It is a vast collection of pictures that has been gathered from many sources; 
the general quality of the reproduction is only fairly good. There is a text accom- 
panying the pictures, presumably to bind them together in a sort of unity; but if 
this is the purpose, it is a complete failure. For example, on page 103, there is a 
picture of the deserted grave of William Blackstone; below it is a picture of the old 
stone tower at Newport. The text beside the picture of the tower reads as follows: 


What Was it? 


Was this old tower at Newport when Rhode 
Island was settled, or was it built 
subsequently? Was it an old mill? Was 

it some pre-Columbian structure? 


Now one might reasonably ask what the deserted grave of William Blackstone 
and the old tower at Newport contribute, after all, to the laudable aim set forth 
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TRAVELER FROM TOKYO. By John Morris. Foreword by Joseph C. Grew, 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan, 1932-1942. (New York: Sheridan House. 1944. 
Pp. 253. $2.75.) 

Disaster will follow any attempt to discredit the Japanese emperor. Rather 
the United Nations must convince the people of Japan that their ruler was led 
astray by the military. Unless we provide the Japanese with release from economic 
pressure, they will once again produce guns instead of butter. This, briefly, is the 
peace plan for Japan suggested by John Morris, an Englishman who left India 
after fifteen years of service to become a technical adviser to the Tokyo foreign 
office and a teacher in Japanese universities. 

Mr. Morris arrived in Japan in fateful 1938, one year after the undeclared war 
began in China. He remained in Tokyo until the summer of 1942 when he was 
repatriated. Because of his official position, he was one of the few Britons or 
Americans not jailed or lodged in a concentration camp after Pearl] Harbor. 

The author tells how he mingled with the crowds on the Ginza, Tokyo's 
main shopping street, that Saturday noon when the Doolittle raiders were over- 
head. “There was not the slightest panic,” Mr. Morris reports, but adds that he 
“heard people starting to criticize the army for having misled them.” 

Mr. Morris writes enlighteningly of Japanese ways of life, of education, the 
army, and national thought. He is sympathetic but realistic. He found the 
Japanese idea of discipline based on fear, with the soldier taught to obey, not to 
think. He saw recruits knocked unconscious by noncommissioned officers, but 
watched while private soldiers remained seated in buses and generals stood. 

An acquaintance told Mr. Morris that in Japanese eyes the world was divided 
into enemies, neutral enemies, and friendly enemies. Germany was in the latter 
category and would have been attacked by the Japanese were the United Nations 
defeated in Europe. 

The author is emphatic that there is not the remotest chance of the Japanese 
army cracking. It will fight to the death. While he is confident that we can even- 
tually destroy it, he deplores anything but a proper realization of the toughness 
of our job. Important to us as we near a landing on the Japanese home islands is 
Mr. Morris’ warning that the famed Kwantung army might hold out in Man- 
churia even after the Tokyo government acknowledged defeat. 

Traveler from Tokyo deserves wide reading. It is a helpful manual during 
war and will be equally helpful in preparing our minds for the peace we will make 
in Asia. 

Ambassador Joseph C. Grew wrote the foreword. I agree with him that this 
is a “good” book. It is factual, not emotional, and it is entertaining reading as 
well. 


New York City Jonn GOETTE 
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The first chapters are illuminating in their presentation of forces which molded 
Chiang's character. His home was one of Confucian filial piety and strict dis- 
cipline. In his adolescent years the two greatest influences on him were a military 
hero, Yo Fei, and the Chinese military classic, Art of War. 

Mr. Chang is on the whole laudatory of Chiang Kai-shek, at times even giving 
him undue credit. “By the sheer exertion of a single person [Chiang] China has 
become a new entity. . . . He has changed the entire course of Chinese history” 
(p. 152). Surely Sun Yat-sen, father of the revolution and author of the Three 
Principles, cannot be thus brushed aside. 

He contends, however, that Chiang is loyal to the three principles. Nationalism, 
the first principle, interpreted by both the leaders as freedom from foreign control, 
was achieved, he states, when Great Britain and the United States signed new 
treaties (1943) relinquishing extra-territorial rights. On the subject of the treaties 
Mr. Chang has incorporated an unfortunate chapter “The Legacy of Inequality,” 
in which he puts upon the foreign nations the entire blame for the treaties as well 
as for all the ills of modern China. Historians will grant that the treaties took 
certain sovereign powers from China but will not exonerate the Chinese Republic 
and the Manchu dynasty for their own shortcomings. Again, in later chapters, in 
discussing the civilization of China and her future role Mr. Chang follows the 
same traditional point of view. China is pictured as a nation habitually united, 
peace loving, and nonimperialistic. On the contrary her history is filled with war- 
fare from the time of the “warring states” of the Chou dynasty and with wars of 
conquest, far and wide, during the Han, T’ang, and Manchu dynasties. For the 
general reader this point of view leads only to later disillusionment. 

Democracy in China (the second principle) and Chiang’s attitude toward it 
are matters over which, the author declares, the United States is concerned. In 
answer to such fears he presents various views, foreign and Chinese. He himself 
thinks that Chiang will fulfill the promise to grant a constitutional government 
one year after the end of the war. However he acknowledges that the govern- 
ment today is frankly a one party affair and that Chiang Kai-shek believes that the 
party is above everything (p. 181). The author sees in the party a lack of 
democracy, for example, in the practice of “appointment from above” instead of 
“election from below” (pp. 317-19). He apparently sympathizes with Chiang’s 
continued intransigent attitude toward the Communists. 

The book is pertinent coming at a time when China is being counted as one 
of the “Big Four” and when Americans want te know the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the country and its leader. It is written for the popular reader, but it 
should be read against a historical background in order to separate valuable in- 
formation from traditional interpretations. 


Mount Vernon Junior College Mary A. Nourse 
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fully responsible government in the provinces. This is described in some very 
interesting chapters and, on the whole, may be termed a success. But problems 
multiplied. The Congress sought to control and absorb other groups in one totali- 
tarian party. The Moslems reacted violently and developed their own policy of 
‘Pakistan. Thus the prospect of freedom produced a tragic struggle for power be- 
tween India’s two greatest communities. The war brought grim events: a Congress 
demand for immediate independence, Mr. Gandhi’s rebellion while Japanese 
armies were on the eastern frontier, the failure of the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. . 

Mr. Coupland seeks a solution in the final portion of his book. Sir Stafford 
Cripps had offered full Dominion status following the war, with liberty to secede 
from the Commonwealth, and Mr. Coupland believes that that offer will stand. 
Hence the problem becomes one of Indian agreement upon a constitution of 
India’s own making. To facilitate such an agreement, Mr. Coupland outlines 
what he considers a possible settlement. Two points may be selected for mention. 
He assumes that provincial autonomy will continue, and the problem is to insure 
minority participation in provincial government. These governments, he thinks, 
should be statutory coalitions and should be free from continuous control by the 
legislatures. He abhors partition in any form. To avoid it he suggests a com- 
promise by which the provinces and native states would group themselves into a 
number of regions which, constitutionally, would stand between the provinces 
and the central government. He advocates four such regions (the River Basins 
Scheme) of which two would be predominantly Hindu in population and two 
Moslem. Such an arrangement, he admits, would weaken the center but would 
be far preferable to the Balkanization of all India. 

This wise and realistic book might well be read with care both in India and 
in England; and also, incidentally, in the United States. 


University of Minnesota Davip Harris WILLson 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK: ASIA’S MAN OF DESTINY. By H. H. Chang. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1944. Pp. xv, 357. $3.50.) 


Tue author states that he wrote the biography of Chiang Kai-shek in response 
to insistant demands when he came to America to explain China, its people, and 
its leader. He hesitated because he was far from Chinese sources, a fact which 
may account for the omission of a bibliography. The book is more his personal 
opinion of Chiang and recent history than a critical study. Certain facts need to 
be checked with more scientific material as, for example, those concerning agricul- 
ture and landholding. When a complete biography of Chiang can be written this 
book will serve as a valuable source, not only for the author’s own opinion but for 
that of the official group of China during the war. 
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surrounding the kings, and of history and saga in the life and work of the his- 
torian and chieftain, Snorri Sturluson. We note impulses from the outside world 
as they fuse with the traditional, culminating in the thirteenth century in The 
King’s Mirror, expression of the new culture which was developing in the north. 
We are carried along as “The Stream Goes Underground,” and see how certain: 
traditional forces are kepr alive in the folk art, the folk songs, and the folk tales. 
There follow chapters devoted to the great liberators of thought and ideas, 
Ludvig Holberg, Henrik Wergeland, Henrik Ibsen, and Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson. 
In the final chapter, “The Hour of Trial,’ Dr. Skard shows how much a part of 
the life of the nation her literature is. Perhaps never in Norway’s history has there 
been such a general return to the classics. The old songs of Wergeland and 
Bjgrnson, the expressions of a free people, have found new meaning in this time 
of oppression, At the same time, there has been a steady production of both poetry 
and prose, but the chief expression of the spirit of survival is to be found in the 
Norwegian war poetry, notably in the lyrics of Arnulf Overland and Nordahl 
Grieg. | 

For the English-reading public, The Voice of Norway is a truly scholarly, and 
at the same time readable, introduction to Norwegian history and literature, 


University of Minnesota ` Ena VArzore RóLvasG 


Far Eastern History 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM: REPORT ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL PROB- 
LEM IN INDIA. By R. Coupland, Fellow of All Souls College and of Nuffield 
College, Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. 160, 344, 207. $5.00.) 


Tuis excellent study of the constitutional problem of present-day India is cast 
in the form of a report by Mr. Coupland to the warden and fellows 'of Nuffield 
College; and no official report could be more tranquil in tone or more impartial in 
judgment. Yet Mr. Coupland’s approach is staunchly liberal. Much of his material 
was collected during a visit to India in 1941-42, and his book contains a wealth 
of information on recent Indian politics to which a brief review cannot possibly 
do justice. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first traces the installments of self- 
government accorded to India by England from their faint foreshadowings in the 
nineteenth century to the passage of the Act of 1935. This act, Mr. Coupland 
believes, clearly implied that India might quickly achieve a freedom equal to 
that of other members of the British Commonwealth. 

The second and longest portion of the book follows events and politics in 
India from 1935 to the end of 1942. The period began with the experiment of 
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If any group should need a jurist in the near future to draw an indictment of 
Hitler for breach of the constitution, the right person would be Dr. Brecht. 


Library of Congress , Verr VALENTIN 


THE VOICE OF NORWAY. By Haludan Koht and Sigmund Skard. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 313. $3.50.) 


Tuts book by two top-ranking Norwegian scholars fills a longfelt need, for 
it provides in good readable English an orientation into Norwegian history and 
literature. Written in two parts, The Voice of Norway interprets the spirit of 
modern Norway—that Norway which has so firmly resisted the Nazi oppressor. 

“With law shall we build our land, not with lawlessness lay it waste.” With 
this introduction to Norway’s ancient code of laws, Professor Koht introduces his 
part of the book, which he has titled “Free Men Build Their Society.” And this 
ideal of freedom under law becomes the theme of the book. We see in steady 
development, from the early founding of the kingdom, the ever-growing system of 
laws which not only gave every citizen certain rights but also imposed upon him 
. certain responsibilities. 

In three most interesting and enlightening chapters, “The Crisis of National 
Freedom,” “Free Burghers and Free Farmers,” and “Rising for Freedom,” Dr. 
Koht sketches what is often referred to as the dark years of Norwegian history 
when, in spite of centuries of foreign domination, the nation preserved its legal 
existence as a kingdom and its national traditions of freedom and law. 

The last quarter of this section of the book is devoted to telling of a society 
ever striving toward a truer democracy. Carried to its logical conclusion, this ideal 
of liberty under law has resulted in an insistence on the ideal of justice, not only 
for themselves but for all men. Dr. Koht ends his part of The Voice of Norway 
with these words: 


The terrible experience of foreign conquest and tyranny has not destroyed the 
Norwegian ideals of law and freedom. On the contrary, the nation is more deter- 
mined than ever to carry these ideals to victory. No less than in the past, Norway 
will in the future support international organization under law. In this, she sees 
the only hope for her freedom and that of all other nations. 


Dr. Skard, who is not only an able literary scholar, but also a fine and sensitive 
poet, gives us in the second part of the book, “Life Unfolds in Literature,” an 
unusually stimulating interpretation of Norwegian literature. He also has chosen 
to approach the study from the point of view of freedom and law—to show how 
literature reflects their interplay, as man tries to balance the ideals of personal 
liberty with the ideals of duties and responsibilities to society. In the Eddic poems 
we see the people of the past who “belong to a group and act under law.” We 
follow the development of poetry as exemplified in the work of the skaldic poets 
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inspired by the careful judgment of a highly conscientious jurist. Just because of 
its cool reserve and strict fairness the book is strong. It will support the verdict of 
history. Dr. Brecht has also translated some important sources which are not very 
well known even to the American expert. Fis critical commentary on them in the 
appendixes will be highly appreciated. 

Some special points may strike the reader. Germany and the Germans never 
were “totalitarian” before Hitler came to power. Evidence is given by the exact 
figures of the former elections. Neither revolutionary nor reactionary forces were 
powerful enough to take over the government, but they were able to prevent the 
loyal adherents of the Weimar Republic from ruling the country properly and 
successfully. It would have been a possible sclution for the Weimar people to 
crush their political enemies by violence, ta destroy without pity the reactionary 
as well as the communistic opposition, but such a dictatorial attitude would have 
presupposed a democratic leader of overwhelming personal strength, and such a 
man did not exist. 

We must be grateful to Dr. Brecht for telling us exactly what he means when 
he speaks about Fascism. Other authors should follow his example. The anti- 
democratic wave arose in Germany for concrete political, social, and economic 
reasons, but there was a good deal of opposition to it. Dr. Brecht, like many other 
faithful democrats, warned in time—but the Fascist movement in Germany con- 
quered the hearts of the electors. It never rezched a majority in parliament, but its 
adherents constituted such a strong minority that the National Socialist party quite 
legally, step by step, grew to be the largest existing party and thus came to power. 
It should not be.forgotten that Hitler, when taking over the chancellorship, formed 
a coalition cabinet with a minority of National Socialist ministers. His trick was 
to preserve “technical legality,” to blackmail all authorities by the threat of revolu- 
tionary acts, and thus to persuade hesitating civil servants to follow suit in order 
to avoid “worse” events. Very bravely, Dr. Brecht, as the speaker of the federal 
council, asked Chancellor Hitler to respect his oath and to avoid any violation of 
the Weimar constitution. This speech is a historical document of straightforward 
German liberalism, reason enough to break the neck of the bold orator. 

Very soon after this classic speech, two decisive acts violated even the written 
law. These were the renewed dismissal of the Prussian cabinet ministers by order, 
on February 6, and the dissolution of all political parties except the National 
Socialist party, on July 14, 1933. Dr. Brecht does his very best to analyze carefully 
all German events during this initial period of the Hitler regime from the strict 
standpoint of existing positive law, according to the opinion of the majority of 
experts. But the author is not hiding his personal conviction that there does exist 
something above law, something natural and eternal which would have justified, 
even from the standpoint of a progressive lawyer, any kind of violent action of 
the Germans against Nazi tyranny. 
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ject? The thesis is not original, nor has the author succeeded in elucidating it 
more than others have done before him. Furthermore he adds a peculiarly German 
flavor to his interpretation of Russia. Why, for instance, was Russia to constitute, 
from the Crimean War to the present, a “Pan-European problem of the first 
order”? The author’s answer is that it is because the United Slavs desire Constan- 
tinople! Who are those so-called “United Slavs”? Do they include the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Bulgarians, or the Croats? And, incidentally, has Mr. Treviranus ever 
heard of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway project, or of the Pan-German movement 
with a few of its offshoots in our own day which landed him on the Ontario farm? 

The author’s appalling lack of knowledge of the Russian language is best illus- 
trated by his mutilations of Russian names. Never has the reviewer seen a book with 
so many errors. To cite only a few examples: Georg Chicherin is Vassili Chicherin, 
Petrashevsky becomes Petrasky, Badmayev is given as Badjamev, Yagoda as 
Yakoda, Tshkheidze as Cheidze, Bulygin as Buygin, etc. It is a welter of names, 
mutilated beyond recognition. How such a respectable publishing house could 
allow the appearance of such a poorly edited book is difficult to understand. The 
cry for at least an elementary knowledge of the Russian language is louder than 
ever, while the thirst for a comprehension of the lessons of the Russian revolu- 
tions still remains unsatiated, 


University of Nevada ANATOLE G. Mazour 


PRELUDE TO SILENCE: THE END OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC. By 
Arnold Brecht. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. xxi, 156. $2.00.) 


Tuts is a remarkable book, written by a distinguished lawyer with a good 
instinct for history, one who could say with the Latin author when speaking of 
contemporary events, “Quorum pars magna fui.” Dr. Brecht was present at almost 
all cabinet meetings during the crucial years of the Weimar Republic. He was 
given charge of constitutional and administrative questions in the Reich ministry 
of the interior. In 1927 he was removed from office at the request of the reactionary 
nationalist party leader, Dr. Karl Hugenberg, was then taken up by the loyal Prus- 
sian administration, which he had to represent in the federal council (Reichsrat), 
and finally was dismissed by the Hitler regime as a politically “unreliable” civil 
servant. Being a so-called Aryan, although related to distinguished Jewish people, 
he left Germany and joined the graduate faculty of the New School in New York 
but was one of the very few victims of National Socialism who continued to visit 
the fatherland until the summer of 1939. Thus Dr. Brecht may be considered 
unique in knowledge and personal experience. His book is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the history of our time. It avoids any personal touch, any emotional 
attitude; it cannot be regarded as a volume of memoirs. But it is full of new 
colorful details, it combines individual impressions with historical facts, and it is 
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to a preponderance:of drunkenness and other crimes? Statistics here merely dem- 
onstrate a condition; they do not explain it. 
There is an excellent bibliography and index. 


+ 


Hunter College GEORGE WaskovicH 


REVOLUTIONS IN RUSSIA: THEIR LESSONS FOR THE WESTERN 
WORLD. By G. R. Treviranus. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. 
Pp. viil, 303. $3.00.) , 
ONE must dig deep wells to get to a source in the Russian past that might 

explain the causes of the Russian revolutions. The revolutionary spirit of any 
country, and particularly of Russia, can be understood only in thé light of several 
centuries of social development and economic struggle. How little this simple 
truth has been apprehended or adequately presented in historical literature! We 
have mountains of books and articles on the subject, but hardly any of them is 
deeply rooted in the soil of Russia’s history; they are mostly the results of a four- 
week travel or journalistic sojourn, sudden discoveries of “the great Russian soul” 
or of “the valorous, magnificent Red Army.” | 

G. R. Treviranus, a former member of the Rerchstag and of the Bruening 
Cabinet, at present an émigré, lecturer on Germar-Russian affairs, and farmer in 
Ontario, was inspired by his inquisitive sons and friends to write a book which 
would present to the Western world (no more no less!) the lessons it must learn 
from the Russian revolutions. And so, from words to deeds, and before us is the 
fruit of the author’s labor. What is this fruit? What does it prove? It is a lesson 
to the Western world—and how many lessons do we need?—that it is difficult to 
explain such a complicated subject without either love or sympathy, to say nothing 
of erudition and linguistic equipment. The undertaking is therefore gigantic, but 
the results are puny. 

To begin with, the entire book hardly scrapes the surface of the problem; it 
deals with the period between 1917 and the present, and makes only casual 
reference to the revolution of 1905. Where then ¿re the “Revolutions”? In vain 
must one search through the book—the title of which is so promising—for such 
important historical episodes as the Time of Troubles, for the numerous peasant 
uprisings and labor unrest, or for the colorful rebel leaders such as Bolotnikov, 
Stenka Razin, or Pugachev. The latter two are mentioned once in the most casual 
way, while Bolotnikov does not even appear. The lessons of Russia’s revolutions 
to the Western world, purported to be shown by the author, simply are not 
there. Lenin, the author says, “came single-handed. unarmed with any weapons,” 
etc., and so did Christ, both defying a hostile and unjust world. Both brought to 
the world a gospel for which “millions have died before their time to defend 
human faith that it will be true—one day.” If this is the lesson the revolutions of 
Russia have given the world, was it necessary to write a whole book on the sub- 
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tural and educational-position of the Jews by the pursuit and cultivation of secular 
studies. However desirable this might seem to the maskilim, or followers of this 
movement, it was opposed nevertheless, as Rabbi Greenberg points out, by the 
innate conservatism of the orthodox Jews; by those whose suspicions were aroused 
concerning the maskilim’s intent to change the traditional system of education; 
by the reaction of orthodox Jews to Christian conversions (attributed by the 
orthodox to the influence of the Haskalah); and it ran afoul of Russian public 
apathy as well as official indifference, often changing to hostility. 

Inasmuch as Jewish efforts alone could never hope to achieve emancipation 
without help from the constituted authorities, the Russian intelligentsia, and the 
Russian public, Rabbi Greenberg describes the evolution of the policies of the 
tsars from Alexander I to Alexander II. The greater part of the work is devoted, 
however, to Alexander IT, whose reign ushered in a period of hope never com- 
pletely realized. In consequence the Jews of Russia were divided as to the best 
way to achieve the civic status they desired. The participation of Jews in the social 
revolutionary movements of the 1860s and 1870's, the development of Jewish 
“nationalism,” the advocacy of the merging of the Jewish and Russian elements 
to the point of assimilation, all these are symptomatic of the division of thought 
on this vital question. Against the orthodox were ranged the opponents of the 
spiritual and cultural separatism, which they believed stood in the way of Russifica- 
tion, and advised like the poet Gordon, “Be a Jew in your tent, and a man in the 
street.” The nationalists held with Goldendach (p. 137) that a Jew deprived of 
his homeland does not lose his national character; and the revolutionists merely 
served to “complicate the Jewish situation and add another vexing problem to 
those already in existence” (p. 159). 

There are excellent chapters on the “Cultural and Moral Status of Russian 
Jewry,” “Jews and Russian Public Opinion,” “Contribution of Russian Jews to 
Russian Life and Culture,” and the “Economic Position of the Jews in the Reign 
of Alexander 11.” Rabbi Greenberg, in his discussion of the problem of alcoholism 
in Russia in the last named chapter, brings up a question of profound sociological 
importance, but stops short of providing answers to questions which insistently 
obtrude. He says that a “government committee, appointed by Alexander II in 
1870 to study rural economy, reported that complaints about drunkenness among 
the peasants came primarily from the Great Russian provinces, fewer from the 
Ukraine and New Russia, and almost none from the western and Baltic provinces. 
Since the lowest degree of intoxication existed in Jewish areas and the highest in 
non-Jewish regions, it follows that it was not the Jew who was responsible for 
this evil” (p. 170). And further on he says, “Not only do figures prove less 
drunkenness among the Russian masses living in the proximity of Jews, but they 
indicate less crime as well” (p. 171). What is the nature of the influence exerted 
by the Jews on their Christian neighbors to achieve this result? And what moral 
element on the other hand was lacking in the purely Russian regions which led 
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Although Dr. Snyder appears to sympathize with the free traders, he presents 
fairly the arguments of the tariff reformers; and his précis of newspaper and 
parliamentary debates are excellent. Nevertheless his general picture is out of 
focus because he fails to portray Britain’s domestic economic and financial sit- 
uation as well as the intra-imperial and foreign relations which made the tariff 
issue so important and its solution so difficult. For instance, the British agricultural 
tariff program of 1921 was changed suddenly in a way that appears almost stupid; 
if in this connection Dr. Snyder hac called attention to the collapse of world 
prices on farm products at this time, attributable to credit policies of our own 
Federal Reserve Bank, the British action would appear more rational. 

The scholarship of this little boox is excellent. Among the few slips, that 
whereby William Huskisson has been rebaptized “John” (p. 3) is the most 
obvious, and of typographical errors, that which makes it seem as if the Parlia- 
ment elected in December, 1923, met on November 23 of that year (p. 127) with 
Bonar Law serving as prime ministez six months after his death may confuse 
the unwary. 


University of Wisconsin Paur KNAPLUND 


THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. Volume I, THE STRUGGLE FOR EMANCIPA- 
TION. By Louis Greenberg. [Yalz Historical Publications, Leonard Woods 
Labaree, Editor, Miscellany, XLV.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1944. Pp. ix, 210. $3.00.) 


THE appearance of this volume in the present state of world Jewish history 
is most opportune. It is the first of a three volume series dealing with the struggle 
of the Jews in Russia for civic equality and political freedom up to the end of the 
reign of Alexander IT. Embodying material widely scattered, it constitutes an essen- 
tial contribution to the study of modern Russian social history. It focuses a strong 
spotlight on facts generally minimized or treated as incidental to the main story; it 
serves to supplement the accounts of such works as those of Mavor, Pares, Platonov, 
Kornilov, etc. The author’s work is largely descriptive, non-polemical in tone, 
written with admirable restraint and word economy, based on sources in German, 
Russian, Yiddish, Hebrew, and English. | 

If any basic tenet can be ascribed tc Rabbi Greenberg, it is that the condition, 
status, and treatment of the Jews (as a minority element) are a measure of the 
culture and civilization of the country -hey inhabit. In his appraisal, he is accord- 
ingly concerned with Russian official and public attitudes toward the Jewish people 
as well as with efforts on their own part to improve their condition. The latter 
consideration leads him to devote the greater part of his work to the origins, de- 
velopment, and progress of the Haskalah, a movement traceable to the intellectual 
ferment of the French Enlightenment. The Haskalah sought to improve the cul- 
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on factory legislation, technical legal questions, poor-law reform, the Irish church, 
the Oxford Movement, money and banking, foreign relations, the novelists Scott 
and Thackeray; and he wrote on all these themes in government reports, pam- 
phlets, articles for the Edinburgh Review and the Quarterly Review and for the 
lesser journals and the daily press. Pleading with the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review that he was a slow writer and could give only two hours to his desk daily, 
in less than a month he could turn out a 30,000 word article on the budget! 

How can one account for such energy and such security? One offers the sug- 
- gestion that it was exactly because Senior was still the Newtonian: the general 
principles of his intellectual life were so firmly fixed, their application flowed so 
logically from the all-encompassing grand design, that hesitancies and doubts 
never had cause to enter his secure world. Carlyle was troubled by many un- 
answered questions; so was the later Mill. Not so Senior. Bagehot said about an 
article Senior wrote on Ireland: “In truth, the essay is too abstract for a work 
on a living subject like Ireland. You always feel that you are reading about an 
economical island in the air.” In the light of all that has occurred since, what 
Senior had to say about factory legislation, the poor laws, trade unions, and many 
of the other public questions he wrote of so authoritatively carries the same air of 
unreality. 

Mr. Levy has written an excellent book and it deserves wide reading. It is lack- 
ing in independent judgments; but, it must be said, it is scrupulously fair, and 
the unfriendly remarks of Senior’s contemporaries are recorded along with the 
fulsome praise. 


Columbia University Louis M. Hacker 


THE TARIFF PROBLEM IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1918-1923. By Rixford 
Kinney Snyder, [Stanford University Publication, University Series; History, 
Economics, and Political Science, Volume V, Number 2.] (Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press. 1944. Pp. 168. Cloth $2.75, paper $2.00.) 


Dr. Snyder reviews the various plans for revising the British tariff system 
discussed or adopted in the years 1918-1923; and he summarizes the debates on 
this issue both in and outside of Parliament. The overall picture is one of con- 
fusion, hesitancy, and muddling. The election of 1918 gave the Conservatives a 
majority in the House of Commons. Since 1910 this party had been committed to 
a policy of tariff reform but it had neither a definite program nor competent 
leadership. The prime minister, Mr. David Lloyd George, and his Liberal sup- 
porters in the then existing coalition were free traders, pledged, however, to make 
“England a country fit for heroes to live in.” This sweeping electioneering promise 
proved difficult to fulfill amidst the mounting economic confusion and depression 
of the early twenties. 
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judicious. It would be better, I fancy, not to describe objections to the export of 
bullion which were characteristic of mercantilist thought as “inane” (p. 89), or 
to speak of mercantilist theories of value as “exceedingly befuddled” (p. 97), and 
the “incredible unimaginativeness of metropolitan thinking” (p. 134) in the days 
of George III and Lord North was really not so incredible if viewed in its his- 
torical context. ) 

But these and a few other critical comments that might be offered are no more 
than dust in the balance when weighed against the substantial merits of this 
very useful book. 


Columbia University Rosert LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


NASSAU W. SENIOR: THE PROPHET OF MODERN CAPITALISM. By 
S. Leon Levy. (Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1943. Pp. 454. $4.00.) 


S. Leon Levy is a devoted editor and as faithful a biographer as any man 
might wish; but one is forced to report that the subject of his adoration must 
remain where history has consigned him. Nassau W. Senior is no “Prophet of 
Modern Capitalism,” as Mr. Levy holds; indeed, the subtitle must have been an 
afterthought, for nowhere in his book does the author seek to indicate what he 
had in mind. Senior was an exemplar of the Victorian compromise: a conscientious 
and righteous spokesman for and defender of the middle-class England which 
Liberal capitalism was then in the process of building. He moved through his 
days with dignity and certainty; he was consulted often by persons in high places, 
and editors anxiously awaited his pronouncements; his private journals—concerned 
with his travels and conversations in Turkey, Greece, Ireland, France, Italy, and 
elsewhere—were handed about eagerly. To his contemporaries, he was the 
“Tutor-General” of the Liberals; yet his interests impress us, a hundred years 
later, as being woefully circumscribed, and the paucity of the achievement of a 
long and busy life is a matter for ironical contemplation. 

Mr. Levy’s labors as editor and biographer have been heroic. In 1928 he pub- 
lished in two volumes a skilfully contrived work, under the title Industrial Ef- 
ficiency and Social Economy, which was made up of Senior’s unpublished later 
Oxford lectures and his addresses, reports, pamphlets, letters, and other writings. 
It was the intention of this book to demonstrate that Senior was more than a 
lesser Ricardian; in fact, more than a classical economist. The Newtonian har- 
mony, the mechanical perfection of the awful and awe-inspiring deductive logic— 
these were gone; in their place was a tentative and experimental scientific method. 
Senior followed Ricardo and preceded Jevons. 

Perhaps so. But Mr. Levy’s biography—a fascinating book, by the way, full of 
those little details of daily living that make a good biography a really first-class 
performance—does not prove the point. As a politician, a publicist, a lawyer, and 
a traveler, Senior’s activities were prodigious, He was interested in the debate 
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pears only in connection with emigration and Wakefield’s plan of systematic 
colonization, and even then only in the most casual fashion. 

The first of the two parts into which the book is divided has to do with 
imperialist and anti-imperialist ideology before 1776. The arguments are arranged 
under headings such as “Colonies as Sources of Raw Materials,’ “Colonies as 
Markets,” “Strategic and Naval Considerations,” “Anti-Colonial Arguments, Mis- 
givings, and Deprecations.” The conclusion reached is that prior to the American 
Revolution “the overwhelming bulk of metropolitan opinion upheld the Old 
Colonial System” (p. 134). Such anti-imperialist sentiment as there was emanated 
from “a very small minority of men who had no stake in the profits of Empire 
but subscribed to more advanced ideas on the nature of the public good than 
their contemporaries” (p. 149). 

The second and considerably longer part of the volume opens with an ex- 
amination of Adam Smith’s attack on mercantilism and the old colonial system. 
In view of the efforts of certain modern British imperialist writers to show that 
Smith was opposed to the separation of the colonies from the mother country, 
Dr. Knorr’s critical study of Smith’s own words is distinctly refreshing. It is 
true, and well known, that the author of The Wealth of Nations was convinced 
that no British government would voluntarily adopt a separatist policy and that 
he. proposed a plan of imperial reform as a substitute for separation, but it is 
fallacious to reason from this, as Dr. Knorr demonstrates, that he was opposed to 
separation. He believed that it was impracticable, not'that it was undesirable. 
Adam Smith was not sanguine of the triumph of the economic principles which 
he advocated, and the old colonial system, as is well known, was a long time 
a-dying. The end did not come till Britain's free-trade legislation oí the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century swept away the old navigation laws and the old 
imperial commercial preferences, a subject which comes under consideration in a 
chapter on the fall of the old colonial system. 

In summarizing colonial theories from 1776 to 1815 the author concludes that 
the theorists and politicians who questioned or denied the usefulness of colonies 
to the mother country were much more articulate than their opponents but that they 
had little influence on political action. During this period, indeed, a second British 
Empire was coming into existence with the rapid expansion of British rule in 
India, the colonization of Australia, and the acquisition of Cape Colony and 
other colonial possessions in the Napoleonic wars; and the belief that Britain 
was suffering from excess of population gave to colonies a new value in the 
minds of many Englishmen. Among the subjects dealt with in other chapters are 
the colonial and imperial ideas of Bentham, James Mill, and Ricardo; emigration 
and systematic colonization; the expenses of empire; the pride and prestige of 
empire; missionary imperialism and the White Man’s Burden. 

An occasional intrusion of present-mindedness does not harmonize, with Dr. 
Knorr’s evident desire, in the main successfully accomplished, to be objective and 
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The reviewer is delighted to see this book appear without a cloth cover, as the 
French have done for years, a practice which reduces costs at least one third. Let 
us hope that other important studies follow the same inexpensive format. 


West Virginia Universit Thomas E, Ennis 
g y 


BRITISH COLONIAL THEORIES, 1570-1850. By Klaus E. Knorr, Stanford 
University, California. With a Foreword by H. A. Innis. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1944. Pp. xix, 429. $4.00.) 


Tuts is the most comprehensive work that has appeared on the subject of 
opinion, argument, and theory concerning the establishment and maintenance of 
British colonies. Written originally as a doctoral dissertation under the super- 
vision of Professor Jacob Viner, it is essentially a study of ideas as expressed in 
pamphlets, treatises, speeches, reports of committees, etc., though monographic 
and other secondary historical literature has not been neglected. A glance through 
the footnotes shows how extensive Dr. Knorr's researches have been. There is no 
formal bibliography, but a special index, which serves as a not very satisfactory 
substitute, includes the names of the authors of all books and articles cited in the 
text and footnotes and the titles of books and periodicals where the writing 
referred to is anonymous. We had not lacked valuable historical expositions in 
the field of British colonial policy and theory. George Louis Beer, to take a con- 
spicuous example, in his pioneer treatises published a generation ago, taught us 
much about the rationale of the old colonial system, but he was not concerned— 
not, at least, as a historian—with the British Empire after the American Revolu- 
tion. The present survey extends, as the terminal dates in the title indicate, from 
the mid-Elizabethan to the mid-Victorian era. 

The author's purpose was to select statements from his sources representative 
of important currents of thought, and to this end he has presented the opinions 
and arguments of less well-known writers and politicians as well as those of their 
more celebrated contemporaries, since he regards the former as usually more 
typical than the latter. He gives adequate attention throughout to anti-imperial 
thought. Constant verbatim quotation from sources adds greatly to the value 
of the book. Conclusions have been drawn circumspectly and judiciously, and 
pains have been taken to avoid generalizations not supported by sufficient evidence. 

The views and theories of colonial writers and politicians are not included. 
There is no discussion, therefore, of the very interesting imperial ideas of American 
Revolutionists, such as John Dickinson, James Wilson, and Thomas Jefferson, 
expressed while they were still discoursing and arguing as British subjects, Nor 
is anything said about the proposals of colonial reformers who, like Robert Bald- 
win, Joseph Howe, and William Charles Wentworth, were at the same time 
British colonists. Considerable attention is given to the theory of imperial trustee- 
ship and the White Man's Burden, but, strangely enough, the movement for 
responsible government in colonies receives no consideration. Lord Durham ap- 
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by comparison than in all other fields of historiography where the so-called original 
sources count for more. 


Sherman, Connecticut ÁLFRED Vacrs 


JULES FERRY AND THE RENAISSANCE OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM. 
By Thomas F. Power, jr. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 1944. Pp. x, 222. 
$2.75.) 

Tue role of Jules Ferry as the political force in the new era of France overseas 
is presented in scholarly manner by Thomas F. Power, jr., in Jules Ferry and the 
Renaissance of French Imperialism. This well-documented study is a welcome 
addition to the books in English on nineteenth century France. 

After describing the situation in France at the time Ferry became premier in 
1880, the author follows with chapters on Tunisia, Oceania, West Africa, Equa- 
torial Africa, Egypt, and Indo-China. 

Jules Ferry was anticlerical, as were so many of the republican leaders of the 
70s and 80's. He was a professional politician, among those from journalism, 
including Grevy, Gambetta, Brisson, and Floquet. Others prominent at this time 
included the rich manufacturers Casimir-Perier, Rouvier, and Waddington; two 
teachers, Dupuy and Simon; two engineers, Freycinet and Sadi-Carnot; and the 
doctor-journalist Clemenceau. 

It was a period when the people, the “masses,” were becoming articulate. 
Republican France in 1881, under the direction of Ferry and Gambetta, extended 
and consolidated primary and normal schools under state control. 

It was a period of dynamic national imperialism. Between 1881 and 1885 
Ferry defended his policies in the chamber of deputies. Mr. Powers describes 
how he reiterated all the clichés of those seeking overseas possessions. Trade and 
capital must follow the flag. The “superior” nations must “civilize” the “inferior” 
races. Industrial nations must acquire markets. Navies and merchant marines must 
have coaling stations. And any nation as great as France which refused to carry 
her flag to distant ports would sink to the level of a third rate power. 

It was a period of fertile interest of all the powers in colonial development. 
The “Colonial School” was created in Berlin in 1882. In the same year Leroy- 
Beaulieu published a new edition of his standard book on colonies, containing 
the warning that France would decline to the status of a Greece or a Rumania if 
a great African empire were not established. Professor John Seeley of Cambridge 
University published his famous lectures on the Expansion of England in 1883. 
The Tory Democrats founded their “Primrose League” for the encouragement of 
imperialism, and its counterpart appeared in Berlin, the “Society for German 
Colonization.” Scholarly contributions in the field of imperialism included Froude's 
Oceana (1885) and Rambaud’s editing of La France coloniale (1886). With this 
‘in mind it is possible to appreciate the interest of France in keeping abreast of 
England and Germany, a theme which Mr. Powers clearly delineates. 
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THREE NAPOLEONIC BATTLES. By Harold T. Parker. (Durham: Duke 
University Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 225. $3.00.) 


Ir seems reasonably certain that naval and military history will receive more 
attention in postwar history teaching and history writing: Beginnings are being 
made at present in both the matter and the methodology in such places as the 
historical sections of the various services. But one can hardly hope that Mr. 
Parker’s book is a forerunner of things to come. Most of its characteristics mark 
it as an after-runner, combining rather strangely the arts of the historical 
feuilletonistes with. an overannotated narrative. A few examples: The not at all 
controversial or portentous statement that Wellington. spent the night before 
Waterloo at Genappe is buttressed by six lines of citations. (But perhaps this is 
due to American difficulties of ascertaining whether George Washington “slept 
here” or not.) Napoleon on the following day, “short, fat, and optimistic, break- 
fasted at eight.” However, “in the twilight, Napoleon was somber and absolutely 
livid” (pp. 135, 186). The emperor’s weight and waistline from 1793 to 1815 
concern the author far more than his strategy. His repeated attempts at character 
sketches of generals—while none is made of the rank and file—at descriptions of 
their morale, etc., are singularly poor even in the cases of such colorful personages 
as Bliicher and Lannes, whose death is prolonged over some four pages and who 
is in life “the excitable Gascon, cool only in the moment of danger.” What is 
that but the old-fashioned purple of Currier and Ives lithographs? Such style is by 
itself dangerous; the author of it is likely to make or to accept uncritically such 
dubious phrases as Napoleon’s “fifteen miles gallop on this hot June day” (p. 12) 
or to forget that on one page the passage across the Alle is made over a frame 
bridge plus two pontoon bridges, on another page over frame bridges which sub- 
sequently catch fire (pp. 6, 21). 

The author's best performance is in the clearing up of minor discrepancies 
between eyewitness reports about events on the battlefields. Throughout, the 
accent is on the tactical details which these witnesses contribute to the treatment 
of the three battles in question—Friedland, Aspern-Essling, and Waterloo. It is 
said to be based on “all kinds of sources available for a Napoleonic battle,” but 
these by no means include all the best; as for Friedland, for example, where 
Russian sources are notoriously scanty, the Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Wiirttem- 
berg are wanting. While eyewitness reports are preponderant, the great critics of 
the battles, except the emperor himself, are strangely absent, such as Jomini, 
Clausewitz ‘with his Campaign of 1815, oz Count Yorck von Wartenburg’s 
Napoleon als Feldherr. Napoleon’s adversary at Aspern, Archduke Charles, was 
after all a theoretician of some consequence; but his writings do not appear. And 
still he is an important part of the history of this battle. For did not Napoleon 
himself insist that “the main thing is to know against whom one makes war”? 
In military history, for reasons too complex to state here, such critics, interpreters, 
and theoreticians are likely to be far more helpful, or even basically important, 
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materialistic, empiristic, and nationalistic tendencies propagated by the Enlighten- 
ment a highly interesting topic. It is to be regretted that Professor Elwell limited 
the scope of his investigation to religious education proper, since, its basic prin- 
ciples being immutable, they scarcely allow of any but slight and superficial varia- 
tions of nuances. Another limitation of his book consists in its almost exclusive 
consideration of primary education in the relevant epoch; only incidentally it 
refers to the higher levels, on which the rising tide of Cartesianism had as early 
as the second half of the seventeenth century begun, even in the ecclesiastical 
schools of Port-Royal and of the Oratory, to dethrone the method of authority on 
which the orthodox Catholic theory and practice of education reposed and to 
replace it by the “natural,” that is, Cartesian method of clear and distinct knowl- 
edge. The teaching of mathematics, logic, and languages had, for instance, been 
completely reformed and modernized by the outstanding textbooks of Antoine 
Arnauld, Pierre Nicole, Lancelot, and other Jansenist educators, which remained 
in general use throughout the eighteenth and even a large part of the nineteenth 
centuries. Only the inertia essential to religious education procrastinated the neces- 
sary reforms of medieval teaching methods, and even when the revolutionary éan 
of Enlightenment compelled the church to yield on a few minor issues, the con- 
cessions it made were “too little and too late” to allow the church to maintain its 
leading position in the educational field. 

The author, a convinced Catholic, has made a very thorough study of the 
doctrinal variations suffered by the principles basic to Catholic education in their 
defensive struggle against the onslaught of the new antidogmatic spirit repre- 
sented by Voltaire, Rousseau, La Mettrie, Condillac, and other philosophers and 
educators. To this purpose he has painstakingly studied and analyzed an extensive 
selection of primary and secondary sources and documents, such as scores of 
diocesan and national catechisms, episcopal statutes and ordinances, didactical and 
apologetical treatises, whose tiring monotony and uniformity require meticulous 
attention in order to detect in them the microscopic traces which a century of 
involuntary adaptation to radically changed social, intellectual, and political condi- 
tions impressed on the theory and practice of the teaching of Catholic religion. 
A slightly increased influence of reason, the introduction of sentiment into the 
foundations of belief, a greater emphasis laid on moral education as compared 
with mere dogmatic instruction, a certain relaxation of originally very severe and 
authoritative discipline: these, as the author points out, were the main concessions 
the Catholic church gradually and reluctantly granted the impetuous and youthful 
claims of a new age and a new class which rose to dominate French civilization. 
The natural effect was that eventually religious education was proscribed from 
the publicly supported schools and that religion itself lost its pre-eminent function 
in a civilization with whose essential structure its educational principles proved 
to be out of tune. 


New York City PAUL ScHRECKER 
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the movement known as enlightened despotism on a European basis, as an integral 
part of the historical evolution of the Continent during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century... . It led from the Europe that had evolved out of feudalism 
to the Europe that > was to attain parliamentary democracy in the nineteenth 
century. 


He shows, if I follow aright the development of his theme, that enlightened 
despotism was not an innovation but a renovation, and that the evolutionary 
process was already under way before theorists appeared on the scene to justify it. 
Supremacy of the state; uniformity, and tne consequent codification, of the law; 
the reform of the judiciary; centralization of the administration; the minimizing, 
if not the abolition, of privileges; and the development of an efficient bureaucracy— 
these were the fields in which enlightened despotism operated. To the survey and 
analysis of the renovations in these fields the author devotes fully half of his 
volume. Then follow chapters dealing with a variety of topics: “The Wellsprings 
of Humanitarianism”; “Tolerance and Education”; “Health, Wealth, and Happi- 
ness”; “The State and the Individual”; “The Flowering of Sensibility”; “Escape 
from Freedom—German Style”; “The Arts and Crafts”; “Faith, Hope, and 
Charity in Secular Dress”; and finally “Constitutional Liberalism Affirmed.” Such 
‘topics are of necessity, owing to the exigencies of space, treated in a summary 
manner; but the author succeeds, despite the handicap, in making the treatment 
clear, reasonably accurate, and adequately correlative to the main theme of 
enlightened despotism. Assuming that books of this particular nature are desirable, 
Professor Gershoy has written a good one. Hew pleasing would have been the 
result, however, had he contrived to introduce into his account a little more life, 
color, and human interest. The vast canvas is deficient in highlights and shadows. 

Appended to each volume of the series is a select, critical, and up-to-date 
bibliography, which should afford great joy to the professional historian. Each 
volume also contains more than fifty illustrations selected from the mass of con- ' 
temporary pictorial material. Here, in the reviewer’s opinion, a great opportunity 
to serve the cause of history has been neglected. How advantageous it would be 
to have this illustrative material appropriately distributed and properly correlated 
to the body of the text. 


University of North Carolina MrrcmenL B. GARRETT 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT ON THE CATHOLIC 
THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 1750-1850. By 
Clarence Edward Elwell, Professor of Education, Sisters College of Cleveland. 
[Harvard Studies in Education, Volume XXIX.] i Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. x, 335. $3.50.) 


THE monopoly of education exercised by the Catholic church in France almost 
until the Revolution of 1789 makes a study of the changes its pedagogical theory 
and practice underwent through the impact of the rationalistic, naturalistic, 
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specific taxes, The sponsorship in the 1760's by nobles of the robe of the principle 
that “everyone should contribute to the needs of the state according to his ability 
to pay” (p. 279) presages the liberal action of June to August, 1739. Mr. Beik 
ended his able summary with the following conclusion, “From these opinions 
emerges a political economy, mercantilist in the main, but with unmistakable 
elements of laissez-faire thinking, the characteristic product of an age of transition” 
(p. 280). 

Mr. Beik has rendered an important contribution to the history of economic 
problems and thought in the 1760's, but in the opinion of the reviewer, his most 
important services are in calling attention to the Seligman Collection and to these 
Memorials. He has discovered an almost inexhaustible field of research, and we 
may hope for further revelations from French archives. 


Hunter College BearriceE F. HysLor 


FROM DESPOTISM TO REVOLUTION, 1763-1789. By Leo Gershoy, Sarah 
Lawrence College. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. Langer. ] 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1944. Pp. xvi, 355. $4.00.) 


In his introduction to the series the general editor, Professor William L. 
Langer, explains that these volumes “are designed primarily to give the general 
reader and student a reliable survey of European history written by experts... 
the division of European history into national histories has been abandoned and 
wherever possible attention has been focused upon larger forces common to the 
whole of European civilization.” Here is a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
a synthesis of European history, assigning the proper emphasis to the develop- 
ments in thought, in social and economic conditions, and in governmental institu- 
tions; but whether such a synthesis is possible except in theory is open to serious 
doubt. To this reviewer it would appear that the volumes so far published are 
much too advanced for the layman. Perhaps if the authors, nearly'all of whom 
were fairly young when the enterprise was launched, had been less ambitious to 
be deep, penetrating, and philosophical, less adept in the use of abstract phraseol- 
ogy, in a word, less scholarly, their contributions would be more useful to the 
general reader and student. 

In the volume under review Professor Gershoy maintains the high standard of 
scholarship set by his predecessors. He appears to have read and pondered over 
the recent contributions in all the major languages of Europe; he has arranged his 
material in what appears to be the logical order; and his literary style would seem 
to be above reproach, although he has a penchant for hard, colorless phrases like 
“mandates of security and power.” He begins with a brief account of the rulers 
and the governments in 1763 and passes on, in his second chapter, to a description 
of the social classes. With these preliminaries out of the way, he addresses himself 
seriously to the business in hand, namely, a study of 
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bia University, of this manuscript survey of economic conditions by the parlement 
of provence seems to have been unknown even to the writers of monographs on the 
parlement at Aix. Each of the fourteen volumes, about nine by fourteen inches, con- 
tains about nine hundred pages, written on half of the page, with Volume XIV 
about double that sizc. Many questions about these Provence Memorials can only be 
solved when archives in France are again accessible. Who were the members of 
the commission chosen to prepare the Memorials? Was this actually a co-operative 
work as Mr. Beik assumes? Who wrote the marginal comments and corrected 
the copyist’s text? Are the statistics reliable? Is any part of another copy preserved 
in the records of the parlement at Aix? 

The absence of an adequate description of the volumes and of their contents 
might lead historians to underestimate their value. The two memorials, out of five 
planned, actually comprise the whole range of economic conditions following the 
Seven Years’ War. There are innumerable separate chapters on individual taxes 
or conditions, and the text includes many statistical charts, such as the tabulation 
of the capitation, aides, and gabelles, a study of which might throw new light on 
the conclusions of Stourm and Marion. Furthermore, where such statistics are 
now lacking for other provinces, the Memorials may prove invaluable, for as 
Mr. Beik has pointed out, the parlement was speaking for all of France and not 
just for their own province. 

The three-fold objective of the author was to describe the position of the 
parlement when the survey was begun, to summarize their ideas about the political 
economy of their day, and to appraise them in relation to current mercantilist, 
physiocratic, and laissez-faire thought of the 1760’s. A summary in 280 pages of 
the extensive Memorials is a tribute to the author’s ability to sift the wheat from 
the chaff. After two chapters on the historical setting, the Memorials are analyzed 
in chapters on population, agriculture, industry, commerce, the role of money, 
taxation, and government and the economic system. Several chapters are much 
more inclusive than their titles suggest. There is occasional repetition, but the 
book is well written with useful summaries at the end of chapters. 

Since the concern of the parlement was economic, the Memorials throw little 
light on constitutional questions or on social changes resulting from the unsuc- 
cessful war. The chapter on population is interesting, and one would like to 
know who transmitted a concern for population to the makers of the cahiers de 
doléances of 1789 from Provence? The last chapter contains some discussion of 
war and national policy. The footnote reference (p. 258, n. 37) for an arresting 
pacifist quotation should be corrected to read, XH, 887-888. Desire for reform of 
the gilds along the line actually taken by Turgot would seem to be stronger than 
Mr. Beik indicates. The parlement condemned certain taxes and was strongly 
opposed to tax-farming. Had their survey been made public, with all its tables, 
the Compte-Rendu of Necker appearing nearly twenty years later would not have 
been such an innovation. Although thé Memorials were incomplete and failed to 
develop a program of reform, Mr. Beik has culled suggestions from chapters on 
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renversement des alliances of 1756 and clung to the “Old System,” appreciated 
Britain’s vital stake in commerce and sea power, and went along with Pitt's all- 
embracing strategy in the Seven Years’ War. “Carteret,” Professor Williams 
writes, “never lacked a policy, but could never command a party to carry it 
through”—Newcastle “always had a party . . . but never a policy.” 

Yet both men had points of similarity. Aristocrats, they were far from oblivious 
of the common people. Carteret championed their liberties, and Newcastle con- 
fessed in Sam Adams vein, “I love a mob.” Each in his way tried to fulfill the 
patrician duty of serving king and nation. Carteret, who sought to “knock the 
heads of the Kings of Europe together,” tended to ignore his fellow ministers, 
and so forgot a means essential to his end. Newcastle, who spent himself rallying 
“friends” in support of the Revolution settlement, lost sight of the end in pursuit 
of the means. 

But if Professor Williams succeeds in showing how Carteret the independent 
and Newcastle the man of party moved within the framework of Georgian political 
conventions, he does not adequately answer the question why they acted as they 
did. The biographer in him attributes too much to personal idiosyncrasies, the 
chronicler too much to the march of events. Nor does he quite point up these 
conventions. The revealing phrases, “sole minister” and “storming the Closet,” are 
not revealed, and Newcastle’s repeated betrayal of his colleagues passes for personal 
ambition and not for what it also was, a tendency excited in virtually every min- 
ister throughout the century by the fact that the government was in fact the 
king’s. More attention to the rival courts of the monarch and the prince of Wales 
would have emphasized their magnetic attraction as well as their relation to two 
most significant struggles—the jockeying of ministers for greater “interest” with 
the sovereign and the contest between the crown and party groups for control of 
the executive. What distinguishes the extended scene of eighteenth ceatury politics 
from Blenheim beyond Waterloo is not the growth of innovations like the cabinet 
or the paring of the crown’s influence. It is the constant reappearance of the same 
conventions, tempered as they were by the accident of personality. The pattern 
of English politics in the eighteenth century resembles nothing so much as figured 
wallpaper. 


Yale University Lewis P. Curtis 


A JUDGMENT OF THE OLD REGIME: BEING A SURVEY BY THE 
PARLEMENT OF PROVENCE OF FRENCH ECONOMIC AND FISCAL 
POLICIES AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. By Paul H. 
Betk, Instructor in History, Columbia University. [Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law, Number 509.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1944. Pp. 290. $3.00.) 


Tuts volume makes an important contribution to the neglected history of the 
last years of Louis XV’s reign. The existence, in the Seligman Collection of Colum- 
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l ‘ 
or another, looked forward to something of the result for which he strove so long 
and earnestly. 


Harvard University WILBUR C. Anzorr 


CARTERET AND NEWCASTLE: A CONTRAST IN CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Basil Williams. (Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1943. Pp. 240. $3.50.) 


For half a century the professor of history emeritus at Edinburgh has been 
laboring to reconstruct the whole vast and twisting scene of English politics and 
diplomacy from the reign of Anne to the American Revolution. He has written 
classic biographies of two of its greatest statesmen, Stanhope and Chatham. In 
The Whig Supremacy, 1714-1760, he has shown his mastery of the narrative 
form, especially when detailing the chronicle of eighteenth century diplomacy. 
Now, in turning to Carteret and Newcastle, he has chosen a theme nicely suited 
to his skill both as a biographer and as a narrator. His brief and lucid book rep- 
resents a distillation of his enormous erudition, It is a capital summary of politics 
in early Georgian England. Rarely, if ever, has a historian demonstrated with 
such clarity how there was room within the political structure of their day for 
two men at once so typical of eighteenth century political convention and yet so 
different in their concept and use of power. 

“Look here, on this picture, and on this.” There is no mistaking the essential 
features of Carteret and Newcastle, for Professor Williams has drawn them sharp. 
His hero, Carteret, bears the front of Jove—statesman, savant, orator, bon vivant; 
in him the gods gave the world assurance of a man. Yet for all the splendid 
endowments that made him a natural leader, Carteret was “a brilliant failure.” 
The duke, on the other hand, in spite of everybody’s laughing at him, proved 
to be the indispensable figure of every administration from 1724 until the accession 
of George II. 

The two men stand forth in bold relief. Carteret, caring not a fig for popularity, 
was a political independent. «Like the Pitts he had almost no party. Newcastle 
above all was a party man—a party man, that is, so long as he could keep himself 
in office. (He probably influenced the return of a hundred members to Parlia- 
ment in 1734 and in shoring up the king’s interest during his forty-odd years of 
service reduced his income from £40,000 to a mere £6,000.) Carteret was a court 
Whig, a king’s friend, Newcastle a Whig, who kept an eye to the court and 
another on the country. Carteret is said to have declared, “Give any man the 
Crown on his side, and he can defy everything,” while the duke, no less a king’s 
servant, nursed Parliament and the noxious corners of England where majorities 
were hatched. Carteret the Olympian, in the supremacy of his self-confidence, 
conceived it his business “to make Kings and Emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” Poor Newcastle was as prostrated by the fact of a hostile 
coalition as by the prospect of a damp bed. Carteret, if he did not foresee the 
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in fact, the history of a failure, though a magnificent failure, and it comes at an 
appropriate time when other and more successful efforts are being made to com- 
plete the great task to which he set himself—the union of the various Protestant 
communions to which he devoted his life, as it happened, in vain. He was, tn 
fact, centuries ahead of his time, and that might well have been his epitaph, though 
neither he nor his contemporaries ever realized it. He was a “traveller in the work 
of peace” for some forty years, at the end of which time he had accomplished 
virtually nothing in his great task of bringing together the various Protestant 
communions into anything like the semblance of unity which the Roman Catholic 
church offered, and it is a tribute to his energy, his patience, and his incurable 
optimism that he seems to have died in the hope that somehow, somewhere, that 
great work might be accomplished. He forgot only one thing—it was the old 
dictum that “it is the business of a Dissenter to dissent”—and on that rock his 
plans came to shipwreck. He was not able to bring together even the English and 
Scottish churches, much less the various Protestant communions of the Continent. 
This was partly due to the statesmen and politicians of Europe but still more, 
apparently, to the theologians. Yet his life was far from being wasted. He did 
not, indeed, achieve anything very tangible in connection with the so-called 
“Protestant Interest” of the Protector. He did not achieve the union of the Prot- 
estants which he sought so long and earnestly; but he did lay the foundations for 
a better understanding among the various schools of belief which he strove so long 
and earnestly to unite, and he offered an example to those who have followed him 
in that great, if insuperable task. 

To the account of this great enterprise Professor Batten has brought wide 
reading, entire comprehension, and talents of narration which make his book the 
definitive statement of one of the most impressive efforts ever made to bring 
together the divergent elements of which the Protestant church is composed. It 
is not merely a life of Dury, it is an account of the turbulent activities of Protes- 
tantism in the seventeenth century, and it adds not merely to our knowledge, but, 
what is more important, to our understanding of the manifold elements which 
went to make up that troubled period of a “contentious, dividing age,” which 
covered the greater part of one of the most contentious of modern periods. It 1s 
scarcely less important for its political than for its theological materials. It sheds 
new light on the centrifugal tendencies which dominated the Protestant world and 
no small light on the growing sentiment of territorialism, if not of nationalism, 
which began to make its appearance in that period. All in all it is a distinct con- 
tribution to the history of a peculiarly vexed and complicated period, and Pro- 
fessor Batten is to be congratulated on a work which has contributed so much to 
our understanding of what has always been, and probably always will be, a dif- 
ficult era for later generations to understand. That Dury’s efforts proved vain is, in 
a sense, of little importance. His activities, especially in a period like our own, in 
which there are some small indications of achieving the goal which he set for 
himself, must always be a model and an inspiration to those who have, in one way 
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pulpiteers whose writings are easily accessible. The merit of Miss White’s work 
is, first, that she places these familiar figures within the continuity of the 
tradition to which they belong, the socio-religious tradition of Langland and 
Wycliffe; and secondly, that she enlarges their circle to include many, who, though 
less well-known, are none the less proficient in their use of terse English and 
hard-hitting invective. The rather full use of source extracts will not please those 
who dislike copious quotation. Others, of whom I am one, will think it one of 
the book’s chief virtues. 

The overthrow of the old ecclesiastical order and the establishment of the new, 
chief concern of the reforming clerics, is not a cause to excite many today. But 
there is something both timely and familiar in the pattern through which Miss 
White traces the activities of its >rotagonists. First their tie-up with radicals of 
all hues, each group seeking through the struggle against ecclesiastical wealth 
and pompous bishops to capitalize on the general unrest of the age in order to 
effect changes that will serve its particular ends. Then their hard-won victory, 
followed by a quick desertion of erstwhile companions. Religious reformers and 
social and economic radicals made excellent allies early in the struggle; but later, 
advocates of equal distribution of wealth would prove embarrassing teammates 
to a group which needed the support of the propertied classes to consolidate its 
new gains. “There is no defender of the status quo more convinced than the rebel 
who has just successfullly established his rebellion, and no one less sympathetic to 
other revolutionary prospects” (p. 134). This about face om the part of the 
clerics was not, Miss White thinks, sheer opportunism, but sincere belief in a 
course in which they saw no incons:stency. 

The chapter on Utopia and the commonwealth tradition is an interesting one 
and not unrelated. But since the writings with which it deals do not come within 
the category of religious literature, it mars somewhat the cohesion of the book. 
The author’s style is ponderous in spots and now and then an involved bit of 
sentence structure does poor justice to her clarity of thinking. But she is sound in 
analysis, judicious in the selection of material, and nowhere strains the evidence 
to gain her point. 


Vassar College MILDRED CAMPBELL 


JOHN DURY: ADVOCATE OF CHRISTIAN REUNION. By J. Minton 
Batten, Professor of Church History, Scarritt College. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press.. 1944. Pp. v, 227. $2.50.) l 


Ir may be said at the outset that Professor Batten has written a very good 
book. Various parts of the story have been told before, more recently by Bowman, 
Briggs, Klahr, Lindeboom, Newman Smyth, Hubler, and others; but never before 
have all the materials relating to Dury been gathered together in one place and put 
together in such clear and readable form. The life of John Dury (1596-1689) is, 
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leader, Gerrard Winstanley, have received more attention mainly because Win- 
stanley’s thinking runs very much to the organized economic society, to the New 
Deal, and even to the sovietized state. Mr. Sabine has recently got out an admirably 
edited reprint of part of his writings. 

It is interesting that from two different publishers in the same publishing sea- 
son should have come two documentary volumes representing a selection from 
Leveller publications. In either case the selection of fifteen or twenty Leveller or 
anti-Leveller pamphlets must be arbitrary, and it is not for a reviewer to quarrel 
with the selections and exclusions that must be so made. Mr. Haller's and Mr. 
Davies’ volume allots a third of its pamphlet titles to that most fascinating and 
illusive man, William Walwyn. He walked and questioned among the London 
Puritans much as Socrates walked among the citizens of ancient Athens; and 
many of the Puritans would gladly have seen him share Socrates’ fate. Mr. Wolfe 
is inclined to place a little more emphasis upon the violent and vehement Richard 
Overton and upon material emanating from the Army Levellers. The present 
reviewer regrets that neither compilation found room for the full text of Lilburne's 
Legall Fundamentall Liberties, but one cannot have everything. 

An account of the Levellers which should begin where the reviewer’s Leveller 
Movement left off, a book which was certainly a meisterstiick rather than a 
masterpiece, is seriously needed, but no one should undertake it until free access 
to English materials is once more available. As a single example, my colleague 
Mr. R. P. Stearns informs me that there is a great mass of unpublished Clarke 
papers in the library of Worcester College containing much material which can 
throw new light on the contributions of the rank and file of the army to Leveller 
ideas. 

Drs. Haller and Davies wisely offer only a short introduction of fifty pages, 
sufficient to orient the reader and to place the Levellers in their due setting of 
historical evolution. It makes the additional contribution of working out both 
the connection and divergence between the Leveller movement and the radical 
independent churches of London. It, as well as the introduction to Dr. Haller's 
Tracts on Liberty, is an essential corrective and addition to my Leveller Move- 
ment. It is to be regretted that Mr. Wolfe, who offers a historical introduction of 
one hundred pages, did not confine himself similarly and obtain more space for 
pamphlet material. Essentially his historical narrative runs parallel to his 
pamphlets, making little if any contribution to what is already available in print. 


University of Illinots Treopore C. Pease 


SOCIAL CRITICISM IN POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Helen C. White. (New York: Macmillan 


Company. 1944. Pp. ix, 330. $3.50.) 
Tue vein of ore tapped here is not a new one. Students of the sixteenth cen- 
tury scene have long gathered nuggets from Latimer, Lever, Crowley, and other 
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THE LEVELLER TRACTS, 1647-1653. Edited by William Haller, Professor of 
English in Barnard College, Columbia University, and Fellow of the Hunting- 
ton Library, 1940-1941, and Godfrey Davies, Member of the Research Staff of 
the Huntington Library. (New York: Columbia University Press in co-opera- 
tion with Huntington Library. 1944. Pp. vi, 481. $6.50.) 


LEVELLER MANIFESTOES OF THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. Edited, 
with Introduction and Commentaries, by Don M. Wolfe, New York Uni- 
versity. Foreword by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1944. Pp. xiv, 440. $5.00.) 


In mid-seventeenth century England a little group of men staged an intellectual 
dress rehearsal for the American Revolution of the succeeding century. Traveling 
by different paths through the excited controversies of the 1630’s and 1640’s about 
religion, about the nature of the English constitution, and about the natural rights 
of man, they reached common ground in a party creed whose principles are 
practically identical with Jefferson’s preamble; they devised party machinery 
anticipating in a startling degree that of Sam Adams’ committees of correspond- 
ence; they reached further toward doctrines of a written constitution as the su- 
preme law emanating from the will and assent of the people, binding and con- 
trolling government; more dimly they saw the ideas of the constituent assembly 
and judicial review. The men and their ideas were but a small minority, a voice 
crying in the wilderness of the seventeenth century. Cromwell tarred them with 
the name of Levellers, alleging that they sought to “level men’s estates”; they 
accepted the name as earnest of the fact that they aimed at the leveling of all 
special privilege and exemption before the law. For a few crucial moments in 
1647, 1648, and 1649 they held an important position on the political stage. Then 
they passed away forgotten. The English constitution evolved away from their 
ideas toward parliamentary supremacy; for English students of constitutional 
and political theory they became museum pieces of little interest. Their influence 
on the American Revolution, which wrote into American polity their constitu- 
tional premise, the supremacy of law, in part derived from the fact that John 
Locke cribbed from them in his two essays on government; in part from the fact 
that Puritanism, whether in seventeenth century England or eighteenth century 
America, when subjected to certain external pressures evidently produced identical 
intellectual reactions. | 

The story and doctrines of these men as described by themselves, by their 
friends, and by their enemies lie in some hundreds of the twenty thousand or 
more pamphlets produced by the great Civil War. Selections from one group of 
pamphlets tangent to the Levellers was made by Mr. Haller in his Tracts on 
Liberty. The still more insignificant group of Diggers and their intellectual 
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The controlling doctrinaires of the rather narrowly conceived poetics of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were Geoffrey of Vinsauf and John of Gar- 
landia, both known to Chaucer. One is pleased to find in Professor Atkins’ book 
an endorsement of Manly’s great contention that, although Chaucer knew the 
poetics of Geoffrey and John and followed it with some fidelity in his early works, 
perhaps always to some extent, he gradually shook off the formal shackles and 
came to a point where rhetoricism was no longer in evidence, being concealed in 
an apparently unmannered depiction of life. As with most great poets, nature and 
art became one and indistinguishable in his work. Artistic culture must go all the 
way, and the curse of the learned world is the half-finished product. The author 
gives us also an excellent study of Roger Bacon, an advocate of better texts and 
better translation, whose general greatness of mind carried over from philosophy 
into the field of literary criticism. Most of the significant literary criticism of the 
Middle Ages was, like Bacon’s, incidental. Two chapters at the end of the book 
are devoted to literary criticism in the vernacular—The Owl and the Nightingale 
(of which the author has published an excellent edition) and the works of Wy- 
cliffe, Chaucer, Caxton, Hawes, and Skelton, with some consideration of Lydgate. 

The author does not allow himself to be misled by the appearance of ex- 
ceptional figures. There were many such in the Middle Ages, for the free spirit 
of inquiry and creation appears again and again, for example, in Nigel Wireker, 
Walter Map, John of Salisbury, Robert Grosseteste, Langland, Chaucer. But these 
men did not have their way. The course of academic formalism droned on, with 
its confused thinking and its lack of discrimination and common sense. Reliance 
on wrongly understood authority was the regular thing, and the ancient prejudice 
against drama and poetry was never long silent. What one gets from this book 
is a very truthful picture of human behavior in its thoughts and actions about 
the art of poetry. 

There is a ripeness of scholarship about this author, and it is a gratification and 
something of a relief to read the work of a man who does not proceed with his 
subject as if he were the first of modern scholars to undertake it. Professor Atkins 
knows the scholarship as well as the body of his subject. He knows the work of 
American as well as English scholars, is acquainted with the writings of C. S. 
Baldwin, John Berdan, D. L. Clark, Edmond Faral, C. H. Haskins, G. P. Krapp, 
J. M. Manly, C. G. Osgood, L. J. Paetow, H. R. Patch, W. F. Schirmer, R. Weiss, 
L. Winstanley, and other recent scholars. This knowledge does not make the 
author less original but far more original. 
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stwyth. (Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1943. Pp. lx, 211. $3.00.) 


Tuts book derives many advantages, not only from the author's investiga- 
tions, but from his previous studies. Professor Atkins is author of two volumes 
entitled Literary Criticism in Antiquity. The result is the presentation of a con- 
nected, unified story of literary criticism in the English Middle Ages. Unity in 
literary history is an ideal to be sought, since it is more important than detail or 
doctrine. The study before us offers, in the first place, a consideration of the legacy 
inherited (in abridged form) by the Middle Ages from ancient times. The author 
then shows how this body of critical dicta was modified by patristic influences, 
how certain new light came in the twelfth century through the reading and ap- 
preciation of the Latin classics at Chartres and other educational centers, how this 
literary renaissance was almost destroyed by the absorption of the educated mind 
in science and theology, how further classical inspiration came by way of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and how the ancient warfare of formalism and materialism against 
literature went on until the Renaissance in the sixteenth century, interrupted now 
and then by the sporadic appearance of genius. One sees how the inadequate 
medieval doctrines of poetry and drama lived on through the Renaissance and 
beyond it. Indeed, one must conclude that the literary renaissance in sixteenth 
century England succeeded largely because it failed to be as rhetorical and pseudo- 
classical as it thought it ought to be. Elizabethan rhetoric was, for the most 
part, a simple grammar-school affair and beneficial; boys read the Latin classics 
in school and imitated them, also beneficial; but there seems to have been little 
rigorous indoctrination in critical matters. The Elizabethans were somehow 
rescued from allegory, from ornamentation as 2 matter of duty, and from a too 
narrowly conceived decorum. They also happily followed a theory of tragedy 
which gave to conduct and conscience along with fate a share of responsibility 
for disaster. This new sort of duagtia, the author tells us, appeared first in the 
writings of John of Salisbury. 

Bede, who was interested in grammar, appears as an authority in criticism 
largely because he was a lover of literature, particularly Biblical literature. He and 
Alcuin bridge the gap between antiquity and the Middle Ages, for from the 
British educational movement in which they participated there arose, mainly in 
France, the twelfth century renaissance made familiar to us by the studies of Mul- 
linger and Haskins. In this twelfth century group appeared a really significant 
major figure, and we owe Professor Atkins a debt for calling attention to the 
literary and critical importance of the great and gifted scholar John of Salisbury. 
Professor Atkins devotes a chapter to him and shows again how full his works 
are of important and original ideas. John of Salisbury appreciated the greatness 
of pre-Christian literature and, like other truly great men throughout the Middle 
Ages (Roger Bacon, Wycliffe, Chaucer), directs his teaching toward simplicity 
of utterance and fresh observation and judgment of life, 
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Freeman found that Poros Temple E, a considerable building for its time, be- 
longs ca. the reign of Claudius; destroyed in 77 a.p., it was rebuilt with marked 
changes, ca. 100 A.D., in marble, ‘with sculptured pediments inspired by those of 
the Parthenon. Miss Freeman’s discussion of the identity of this building is ex- 
emplary: the reader is bound to hope it may be proved to be that of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Of Antonine date, finally, is the imposing Facade of the Colossal 
Figures, which Stillwell reconstructs in one of many handsome plates. 

Using a more ornamented style, C. H. Morgan II takes us through the wind- 
ing streets among the little buildings which in the flourishing period of Byzan- 
tine Corinth (ninth to eleventh centuries) crowded much of the old Roman 
forums. With a glance—one wishes it were more—at other buildings, such as a 
monastery across the street, we enter a pottery. Morgan explains the Byzantine 
factory by one of today. Methods are much the same, likewise some products: a 
few present-day wares have a history of a millennium. One factory in Byzantine 
Corinth was producing five quite different kinds of pottery at one time. Morgan’s 
book is based on a selection from the Byzantine sherds found at Corinth “since 
1896” (actually only thirty before 1929); in all, his catalogue has 1,788 pieces, and 
by reason of the wealth of material and the care with which it has been studied 
and presented, Corinth, Volume XI, is obviously a major contribution. Miss M. A. 
Frantz has shown that to the student of literature the volume offers new and : 
early illustrations of the Greek epic of Digenis Akritas, whom she identified from 
an Athenian sherd, just as the present volume was in proof (Hesperia, X [1941], 
9-13; Byzantion, XV [1940-41], 87-91; the basis for H. Grégoire, ibid.); are nos. 
1121, 1520, and 1521 also related? To the economic historian the volume offers 
a picture less clear as to chronology and place of origin (the index lacks a refer-: 
ence to pages 107 and 151) than will eventually emerge; but it offers much, in- 
cluding proved relations with Persia and possible connections with Tang China. 
(For a summary see p. 347 [table], pp. 167-71, and Miss Frantz’s authoritative 
review, Art Bulletin, XXVI [1944], 58-60.) For the history of religion note that 
there is only one representation of Christ (no. 1102, p. 127, and fig. ror; but no 
entry “Christ” in index). For military garb, the fustanella is established at a new 
early date (add p. 153 to the index s.v. “fustanella”). The last centaur appears on 
page 155. A single Mohammedan, on no. 369, is greeted with the inscription, 
“Long live the cuckolds” (p. 68). 

The illustrations to this volume, as to the others here reviewed, are of the 
same superior quality as the texts. 
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ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM: THE MEDIEVAL PHASE. By J. W. H. 
Atkins, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Emeritus Profes- 
sor of English Language and Literature, University College of Wales, Abery- 
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shapes and decoration, which Weinberg’s firsthand knowledge of many wares 
from many sites has enabled him to spread before us. Into this somewhat more 
close-knit world, at the end of the Geometric period, the knowledge of writing 
was about to come (or had come shortly before) and to spread more easily than 
had seemed possible hitherto. 

But local traits were real and vigorous. Lightening their formerly rotund 
vases with more svelte shapes ringed with band on band of stripes (750~725), the 
potters of Corinth had already begun to make a definitely superior product when 
Oriental designs became known. It was precisely the moment. After centuries of 
preparation Corinth was ready, and she put the new designs to work. Under 
Bacchiad aristocrats and then brilliant tyrants, Corinth captured a near monopoly 
of the expanding far-flung market for luxury vases. These make up the rest of 
Weinberg’s boak; this part of the story is already told in Payne’s Necrocorinthia— 
and there is matter for thought in H. R. W. Smith’s recent meticulous essay, The 
Hearst Hydria (see review above)-—but the scores of new vases are welcome as 
coming from Corinth itself, and as being freshly and nicely presented. 

I note one error: in early Corinthian, padded dancers are not the only humans 
represented (p. 73), since vase no. 260 has ten warriors. Shield devices might be 
connected with previous studies; the ornithology seems a bit uncertain; and a 
few fragments of inscriptions are merely recorced (pp. 58, 71, 76). These defects 
are trivial, For the earlier periods, particularly, there ista crying need of more 
pottery published as this is. 

Stillwell’s volume brings along the publication of the buildings of Greek and 
Roman Corinth to a middling state of completion. What's done is excellently 
done; much remains. For the great age of Corinth it may be noted here that the 
excavations have. produced the finest set of archaic moldings to be seen on any 
Greek site (L. T. Shoe, per coll.). Another great building period was the late 
third and the beginning of the second century s.c. (Stillwell, p. 128; Freeman, p. 
233), a fact which should be connected with the finding that the few preserved 
decrees are of the same period (Harvard Stud. Class, Philol., LIIT [1942], 109-13). 
The earthquake of 77 a.p. was followed by extensive constructions (p. 129), and 
the last great building period was the end of the fourth century after Christ. 

In the present volume, R. L. Scranton centers an archaic rock-cut shrine on 
the top of what became later the fountain of Glauke; the amount of conjecture 
is not masked, and at the very least we have a painstaking study of the area, the 
fountain itself being of the Greek period, but Temple C late Augustan or early 
Tiberian. Stillwell puts Temple A in the fourth century B.c.; it was small, and 
the Peribolos of Apollo did not receive grand embellishments until the first half 
of the first century after Christ. The only other Greek building treated herein is 
the Northwest Stoa: in a masterly disentangling of the evidence, and with draw- 
ings of a quality to match, Stillwell shows us a Greek stoa of about 200 B.c. Shops 
were added ca, 100 A.D, the Stoa having been restored under Augustus. Miss 
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weakened the city's Adriatic colonies, founded to protect trade and provide a safe 
thoroughfare to Italy, then the evidence of Italian tombs for the sudden end of 
Corinthian ceramic trade with Italy about 550 ,B.c. is additional corroborative 
proof, as is the rarity of Late Corinthian vases in Rhodian tombs. There they 
are supplanted by Samian Fikellura ware, “sourly Corinthiophobe” in style, 
evidence perhaps of the beginnings of the rise of Samos to power, as well as 
of her ill will toward Corinth. 


Wheaton College WILHELMINA VAN INGEN ELARTH 


CORINTH: RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. Volume 
I, Part II, ARCHITECTURE, By Richard Stillwell, Robert L. Scranton, and 
Sarah Elizabeth Freeman, with contributions by H. Ess Askew. (Cambridge: 
Published for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens by Harvard 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 243, 20 plates [separate volume].) Volume 
VII, Part 1, THE GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALIZING POTTERY. By 
Saul S. Weinberg. (Ibid. 1943. Pp. xiv, 104, plates.) Volume XI, THE BY- 
ZANTINE POTTERY. By Charles H. Morgan II. (Ibid. 1942. Pp. xv, 373» 
plates. ) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL evidence is especially welcome for the history of a city which 
like Corinth is so little known from the written word. 

The site was apparently largely deserted during the last millennium of the 
Helladic age. The beginnings thereafter, as Weinberg has now first reconstructed 
them, consisted of a few families living precariously. Five pots from beneath the 
floor of a destroyed hut survive from the Submycenaean period (roughly 1050 
1000 B.c.); thirteen vases from a child’s grave alone represent the Protogeometric 
century (1000-900). The pottery is proved to have been made at Corinth; shapes 
and decorations were borrowed from Attica or the Argolid, but from the first 
there are indications of a sturdy independence in their use. It is good pottery; 
Asine bought four pieces, Argos a quantity. In the early Geometric period (goo- 
800), among fifty-three vases three were imported from Argos, the Cyclades, and 
Attica; on the vases made at Corinth the decorative motives are few but dis- 
tinctive; the aryballos is developed, a century earlier than had been thought; and 
vases were exported to Aigina, to Megara, and to Zygouries. Late Geometric 
(800-750) shows the same trend: one importation, from Argos (?); several ex- 
portations, to Delphi most of all, to the Argolid, Attica, and the Cyclades. 

For all this epoch down to 750 B.c. there has been a tendency to think of many 
small local centers of production (though we had not known Corinth began so 
early), each independent of the others with hardly any inter-city trade. Now we 
must revise this, to take into account not only the trade which the evidence just 
given attests but even more to allow for much interchange of potters’ notions of 
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CORINTHIAN VASES IN THE HEARST COLLECTION AT SAN 
SIMEON. By D. 4. Amyx. [University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Volume, I, No. 9.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 


1943. Pp. 207-32. 50 cents.) 


THE HEARST HYDRIA: AN ATTIC FOOTNOTE TO CORINTHIAN 
HISTORY. By H. R. W. Smith. [University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology, Volume I, No. 10.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1944. Pp. 241-90. 75 cents.) ` 


THese two essays are models for the presentation of new material in their 
field. Good photographs and complete descriptions are supplemented by references 
to related vases and keen stylistic analyses. But the necessary minutiae of detail 
never become ends in themselves; instead they are always used to illumine some 
broader aspect of style, chronology, or history. 

Thus Dr. Amyx, in his study of the best of the five smallish Corinthian vases 
presented here, a pyxis with handles in the form of female busts, brings together 
new material on what he calls, following a suggestion of Payne's, the “Delicate 
Style,” which he analyzes and then uses as a measuring rod for the development 
of Corinthian vase painting as a whole. Similarly the discussion of a flat-bottomed 
aryballos of the Middle Corinthian period leads to a characterization of what is 
christened the “Heavy Style,” and to suggestions as to how the manner of draw- 
ing certain decorative motives may be used as a guide in dating. An oinochoe and 
a pyxis are placed in their newly appraised larger context, and the fifth vase, a 
bottle, is discussed with respect to its unusual shape. 

Professor Smith presents a searching study of a handsome Attic black-figured 
hydria which he dates between 560 and 550 B.c. by a set of proofs independent of 
those used by Payne for a closely related vase. In connection with the vexed ques- 
tion of the Corinthianizing phase of Attic black-figure, the Attic discipline of the 
Hearst hydria, harmonizing and restraining the haphazard gaiety of Corinth, 
gives added proof to the belief that there is no such thing as an “Attico-Corin- 
thian” style. 

All this is for the archaeologist, but the historian will find the second part of 
the study of greater interest. Here a variety of archaeological evidence is mar- 
shalled to support the low rather than the high dating for the Kypselid tyranny 
at Corinth, which makes the fall of the dynasty come in 449/8, instead of in 
484/3 3.c. The former date corresponds neatly with the abrupt falling off of 
Corinthian vase painting about 550 B.c., and its replacement in foreign markets 
by other wares, a phenomenon hard to explain for the high dating, if one is to 
believe that Corinth’s prosperity was linked to the rule of the tyrants. If their fall 
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heavy accusations of Russian socialists for taking part in pogroms in October, 
1905, (p. 396) and of Bolshevist troops for instigating “more than a hundred 
pogroms,” in 1919 and 1920 (p. 499). Neither of these assertions has been cor- 
roborated by documentary evidence. 

One would have wished a more integrated picture of the economic structure 
of the Jewish community, particularly in the United States. In the discussion of 
the big trade unions founded by Jewish immigrant workers, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is omitted as well as other unions with sub- 
stantial Jewish memberships. 

The author has confused Secretary of State John W. Foster with Secretary 
of the Treasury Charles Foster. The statement on the immigration of Russian 
refugees of August 1, 1891, from which a passage is quoted on page 336, was 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury, who handled immigration affairs at that 
time. John W. Foster, it may be noted incidentally, became Secretary of State a 
year later. 

The social agencies should have been treated more thoroughly.. It is not 
correct that the Alliance Israelite Universelle (Paris), in the years between 1870 
and 1880, facilitated the emigration of “no fewer than 41,507 Jews from Russia 
to the United States” (p. 62). The Alliance was actually instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of an aid committee in Königsberg, in 1869, which assisted some 
seven hundred rigorously selected persons on their way to the United States. These 
activities were discontinued in 1872. N. Leven, the historiographer of the 
Alliance, refers to 41,507 Russian immigrants to America in the same decade as 
a total figure. The assistance of the Alliance extended only over the period from 
1869 to 1871. Almost all the overseas emigration from Russia was unassisted. The 
United Hebrew Charities of New York was already established in 1874, not in 
the early eighties (see p. 333). It is to be regretted that the activities of such im- 
portant agencies as the Hias of America, the National Refugee Service, and the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds are not surveyed. The Indus- 
trial Removing Committee (pp. 428, 799) should read Industrial Removal Office. 

In the otherwise extensive notes no mention is made of the chief source for 
the history of the famous Dreyfus case, Joseph Reinach’s Histoire de V Affaire 
Dreyfus in seven volumes, of Baron Maurice de Hirsch by Oscar M. Straus (2d 
ed., New. York, 1928), of Two Decades of the Keren Hayesod by A. Ulitzur, of 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine (Studies in a National and Colonial Problem [New 
York, 1936]), of The Histadruth: A Labor Commonwealth in the Making by A. 
Revusky (1937), or of Jewish Emigration from Germany, 1933-1938, by the re- 
viewer (in Jewish Social Studies, 1940, No. 1). J. Starr’s Jewish Citizenship in 
Rumania (Jewish Social Studies, 1941, No. 1) should have been used as one of 
the valuable contributions to the problem in English. Proceedings of the American 
Jewish Historical Society is a misnomer of Publications. 


New York City Mark WIscHNITZER 
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is, a generation before the date where Graetz left off, covers the period up to 1940. 
It may be noted that a very informative companion volume to Graetz’s popular 
History of the Jews—A History of the Jews in Modern Times, by Max Raisin, 
(New York, Hebrew Publishing Company, 1919)—concludes with developments 
during World War I. 

In terms of topography the scope of the book is considerable. Four main areas 
are discussed: (a) western and central Europe, (b) eastern Europe, (c) the Brit- 
ish Empire and the Western Hemisphere, and (d) Asia and North Africa. It. 
should be said from the outset that in the reviewer’s mind the objectives of a 
survey of the last hundred years of Jewish history are too vast in range and com- 
: plexity to be mastered by an individual author. Aware of the impossibility of 
giving a consecutive account of a period so rich in events, the author has confined 
„himself to a presentation of some of its more important aspects: (1) the struggle 
for political emancipation in the era of liberalism; (2) the impact of anti-Semitism 
defined as the international of hatred; (3) the rise of Jewish nationalism and re- 
settlement of Palestine; (4) the world unrest on the eve of World War I and the 
consequences of the war; and (5) Hitler’s total war against the Jews. 

Professor Elbogen, who died in New York in 1943, did not live to see his 
volume in print. One of the outstanding scholars in his proper field of Hebrew 
liturgy, Elbogen taught for many years at the Colleggio Rabbinico in Florence 
and the Hochschule fir die Wissenschaft des Judentums in Berlin. Apart from his 
contribution to Germania Judaica he published an outline of a History of the 
Jews after the Fall of the Jewish State (English edition, 1926) and a popular 
History of the Jews in Germany (1935). | 

Elbogen's approach to his subject and his political credo may best be character- 
ized in his own wording: 


Optimism, idealism, and liberalism built up a world and made space for the Jews 
(1848-1880). Pessimism, materialism, and nationalism undermined that world 
(1880-1914) and headed Europe along with its Jews to destruction (1914-1939). 
We are now standing at a turning point which is to determine whether the world 
is to be delivered wholly to the powers of destruction or to be built up anew 
upon a foundation of justice. 


This oversimplified picture of a century’s history may be seriously questioned. It 
may be asked, for example, whether or not nationalism is to be regarded merely 
as a destructive force. Without the growing national consciousness of the Jews 
the resettlement of Palestine could never have been accomplished. 

Anti-Semitism is a complex trend to which many a searching analysis has 
been devoted. We deplore the author’s lighthearted statements regarding anti- 
Semitic excesses. No evidence is given for the statement that “ten thousand Jews 
were killed and many more wounded” during the tumults of 1898 in the former 
Austrian province of Galicia (p. 178). In fact we do not know of any casualties 
in connection with the riots. The same criticism may be applied to the author’s 
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shared a religious interest in theology and exegesis. The Arabic flourishing culture 
lent impetus to the Jewish cultural renaissance, which in turn precipitated and 
molded the future growth of medieval European thought. Solomon Gabirol’s Fons 
Vitae was for centuries the virtual fountain of life to western European scholastic 
thought. Alexander Hales, Albert Magnus, Johannes Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas 
studied diligently Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed and wove its philosophic 
pattern into the texture of Christian theology. The essay on “The Expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain” is therefore of considerable interest to the student of Spanish 
history. It not only complements but helps to modify previous information in 
this field. | 

Professor Marx discusses in detail the zeal of the collectors of Hebraica in 
carrying on the torch of civilization, especially in medieval times, when the world 
was spiritually frozen. It is regrettable that his article “Jewish Libraries in 
America” (Menorah Journal, XXXI [Winter, 1943]) was not included here. It 
would have made a handsome companion piece to “Some Jewish Book Collec- 
tions,” “The History of David Oppenheimer’s Library,” and “The Literature of 
Hebrew Incunabula.” Professor Marx notes that the New York Theological 
Seminary, of which he is the librarian, has the largest collection of incunabula, 
even exceeding that of the British Museum. About the rich collection of incuna- 
bula in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem little information is available. 

Of considerable interest is the essay on “Notes on the Use of Hebrew Type 
in Non-Hebrew Books, 1475-1520.” It contains a wealth of information, is very 
carefully documented, and covers original sources from many cities and countries. 

The book is more than a reprint of essays and addresses. Each essay or note 
has undergone revision and enlargement, and many new notes were added, based 
on the author’s scholarly research. For example, the essay on the Hebrew type in 
non-Hebrew books occupies now fifty pages instead of the original twenty-eight. 
The six studies representing the bibliographical section, written in a lucid style, 
enhance the scholarly volume. 

In fine, the essays are representative of the mighty handiwork of a brilliant 
and assiduous historian and bibliophile. It is a book of real distinction, rich, color- 
ful, and stimulating. 


New York University ABRAHAM I. Katsu 


A CENTURY OF JEWISH LIFE. By Ismar Elbogen. Translated from the Ger- 

' man by Moses Hadas; with an Appreciation by Professor Alexander Marx. 

(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1944. Pp. xliii, 814. 
$3.00.) > 

Srupents of Jewish history have long waited for a supplement volume to 

Heinrich Graetz’s History of the Jews carried to 1870 (English edition, Philadel- 

phia, Jewish Publication Society, 1893). Elbogen’s work, starting with 1848, that 
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which he assumes periodically, of romancing a bit, particularly in areas ‘where 
the detailed historical records are somewhat inadequate. Generally speaking, the 
major theses are documented, and a useful bibliography is appended. 

One comes away from the reading of Jacob’s book with an added appreciation 
of the role which bread has played in human history and in the development of 
civilization. The book will not serve as a technological manual for those who are 
concerned with cereal production and processing, but it does include a reasonably 
adequate general survey of the progressive development of the art and science of 
cereal culture, milling, and baking. Some reference is made, also, to certain 
economic aspects of the cereal industries, and to the general position of bread in 
mass nutrition. The author closes his final chapter with appropriate emphasis upon 
the role which bread plays in relief programs following a great war. 


University of Minnesota C. H. Barrey 


STUDIES IN JEWISH HISTORY AND BOOKLORE. By Alexander Marx, 
Professor of History and Librarian, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
(New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 1944. Pp. xiii, 458. 
$3.00.) 


Tuts tome comprises a most unusual and excellent collection of essays on rare 
and unique books hitherto unpublished or not easily available. The volume pre- 
sents a cross section of scholarship and thought contributing immensely to the 
understanding of Jewish history and learning. 

The studies included in this volume are a product of some thirty years of re- 
search. All except one of them were published previously in various scientific 
periodicals and are brought together here and presented as a token of apprecia- 
tion to Professor Marx's outstanding scholarly attainment in bibliography and 
history. Dr. A. S. Rosenbach contributes the foreword, in which he hails this 
volume as “one of the best books about books that has ever been written.” 

The first twelve of the twenty-six essays “deal with problems of Jewish his- 
tory and literature and are arranged chronologically according to the persons, 
books, or events with which they are concerned. The next six papers are chiefly 
bibliographical, while the last eight contain short biographical sketches” of per- 
sonalities and scholars, some of whom the author knew intimately. 

As is to be expected, the Golden Age of Spain is well represented in the sev- 
eral essays on Gabirol, Maimonides, and others. The Orient, under the green flag 
of Muhammad, planted in Spain the most verdant tree in the garden of the 
Occident. The Arabs conquered the land and with their song and poetry, thought 
and scholarship, also conquered the people of the land. In this mighty conquest 
the Jews shared considerably. They enjoyed extensive self-government and played 
a conspicuous role in the economic, political, and cultural life of the peninsula. 
Since Arabic monotheism was derived from the Jewish faith, the two peoples 
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photography and similar space-saving devices, He goes for a further compression 
in what is known as the micro-card, which when perfected will give on one side 
of the present library card the usual bibliographical data and on the back of the 
card the contents of a 250 page book. An adaptation of the present enlarging 
reading machines would serve as eyes for the estimated 200,000 research readers. 
The solution is to be applied primarily to the material they use, much of which 
is generally produced in small editions or limited printings of learned journals. 
Whether this will make publishers and authors happy and meet the needs of 
users at present too unfamiliar with what is possible with a magnifying machine 
remains to be seen. In any case the debate about the micro-card or some solution 
must start. As the chairman of the library committee who started two universities 
over the million mark and abetted my opposite numbers in other universities I 
commend Mr. Rider's volume as a galvanizer of a discussion in which historians 
must enter the lists, 


Washington, D. C. G. S. F. 


SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF BREAD: ITS HOLY AND UNHOLY HIS- 
TORY. By H. E. Jacob. Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1944. Pp. xiv, 399. $4.50.) 


H. E. Jacos is a journalist and novelist rather than a technologist, and his 
treatment of the history of bread savors of journalism, He employs the term 
“bread” in at least two ways in developing his extensive and complex theme. At 
times he uses the word in a generic sense as the synonym of food; again he nar- 
rows its meaning to the technological equivalent of a food baked from a cereal 
meal. The six thousand years may be presumed to cover the period of historical 
records through which he has traced the development of cereal culture. In fact, 
the book becomes more or less of a history of agriculture, with more emphasis 
upon its social, religious, and broad economic attributes than upon its science 
and techniques. Gods and demons, heroes and tyrants, virile races and waning 
civilizations are depicted in the scenes of the pageant through which Jacob weaves 
this story. 

Primitive man, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, medieval Europeans, 
French Revolutionists, residents of the New World, and moderns all appear in 
the successive scenes of this pageant. Their contributions to cereal culture and 
bread technology, their superstitions, the function of bread in their religious 
rites, and its position in their economy are extensively depicted. Empires fell, 
revolutions derived incentive, armies marched and were defeated in consequence 
of inadequate supplies of bread. 

Since these episodes are presented as a pageant rather than as an erudite his- 
torical document, and since the author must have approached his task under the 
influence of his lifelong training as a journalist, he must be granted the privilege, 
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At his eightieth birthday celebration I asked Professor Thomson what had 
inspired him at the Centennial in 1876. He replied, “A dynamo operating one 
arc lamp.” Soon after the Centennial, notably in the 1880's, had come the 
period of pioneering in the evolution of generators and lamps and motors and 
“systems” which initiated the twentieth century era of electric power. In all this 
transitional period Elihu Thomson was a guiding spirit—“A Guiding Spirit of 
the Electrical Age” and of “The New Epoch,” the power epoch, in human 
progress, 


Yale University CharLes F. Scorr 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LIBRARY: A 
PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. By Fremont Rider, Librarian, The 
Wesleyan University Library. (New York: Hadham Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 
236. $4.00.) 


Tuis book has points of interest for the historian. No group more steadily uses ` 
libraries and none talks more about them. No other discipline, unless it be litera- 
ture, presses for more and more books, more and more shelf space, and bigger 
and better buildings to house the increasing accumulations. To Mr. Rider (or any 
librarian) this presents a problem. He demonstrates that research and institutional 
libraries double every sixteen years. This rate holds for strong independent col- 
leges, for the universities, state supported and private, rising since the seventies, 
and for the older universities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and 
others. Many in the second and in the last group now count their volumes in 
millions; Harvard has about four million and Yale is approaching three million. 
Another doubling will present an unmanageable demand for space and staff that 
would swallow up the budget of many departments supposed to use and control 
this book behemoth. The increase in publications of all kinds and the breeding 
of new fields of specialization, new colleges, new geographical areas for study 
and research all are feeders to reservoirs near the bursting point. 

What to do about it? There is the weeding out process but which or what are 
weeds! Who is the head gardener that decides? When it is done it shows about as 
much result as the biennial attack on the household attic. Libraries should 
specialize, not duplicate, not all try to cover every field. Now this too is a hardy 
perennial to talk about but less comes of it than from discussions of the weather. 
Archives—national, state, local, and business—do not come into Mr. Rider’s dis- 
cussion but they furnish a parallel appalling problem. Even the assignment of the 
Pentagon as annex No. 1 to the National Archives would hardly suffice for 
Federal material present and future if a world war is the business of each genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Rider has a solution and presses it vigorously. He first pays tribute to 
men who like the late Professor Binckley have done so much to develop micro- 
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in later life. Before he was twenty he was an alert teacher of chemistry in high 
school; a few years later he was associated with the Franklin Institute and, in 
1878, conducted what are reputed to be the first efficiency tests on dynamo ma- 
chines, the purpose being to select one for the Institute. Then, having designed an 
arc light dynamo and lamp, Thomson, together with a high school colleague, began 
to manufacture “Thomson-Houston” apparatus first at New Britain, Connecticut, 
and then at Lynn. The company became a leading manufacturer of apparatus for 
arc and incandescent lighting by both direct and alternating current and for electric 
railways based on the Thomson inventions. In 1892 the “T-H” company joined 
with the Edison interests to form the General Electric Company, of which Thom- 
son became consultant. In the early years of his career Professor Thomson in- 
vented and developed electric welding. He had a final record of nearly seven 
hundred patents. He received high honors, scientific and engineering, here and 
abroad. He died in 1937 soon after his eighty-third birthday. 

The book is replete with revealing and fascinating incidents in Thomson’s 
career and in the interlinking activities of his contemporaries—Brush and Edison 
and Westinghouse and a score of others—who together laid the foundations of 
modern electric power service. It is stimulating, easy to read, and suited to grown- 
ups, whether technically minded or not, as well as to high school boys. Some may 
feel, however, that an artistic author has embellished the life of a simple man 
with overmuch eulogy. 

Concerning the scientific value of the volume-—-and “Scientist” is the key word 
of the title—Dr, F. B. Jewett makes this comment, “Perhaps the most obvious 
blemish which the book suffers is a lack of technical accuracy. It is evident that 
Mr. Woodbury is not a technically trained man and has had to rely uncritically on 
aid from other sources.” Dr. Jewett says further that he feels the book is an inade- 
quate presentation of the life work of Professor Thomson, for whom he had 
“unbounded love and admiration.” Like condemnation is merited by other recent 
books which dramatize worthy engineers, The managing editor comments, “All 
of this simply illustrates how much historians have neglected the history of science 
and how few scientists have concerned themselves with the history of their own 
discipline.” 

Historically, what place do Thomson and his work merit? The final appraisal 
of lives and of scientific achievement must be of their contribution to history, to 
the long-range trend of human progress. A basic factor in shaping modern civiliza- 
tion is power. The steam engine, the engine of Watt, supplying power to mills 
and factories, to trains and ships (replacing muscle power and wind power) made 
possible nineteenth century development—industrial and economic, national and 
international. Mechanical power is limited in range and function, but by driving 
dynamos it is transformed into electric power and its usefulness is amplified 
through transmission and reincarnation in motors, large and small, and by pro- 
duction of light and heat and utilization in chemical industry. 
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saintly men. Listening intently, I was suddenly startled by hearing him ask if it was 
also my observation that young women were wearing less lipstick than they did 
ten years ago. The interruption had been caused by the passing of two co-eds 
whom I had failed to notice—but not he. We returned to the discussion of the 
twelfth century heroes. His explanation was essentially that which appears in his 
Five Centuries of Religion, but, after reading the present work, I wonder whether 
in studying so intently that old copy of Bernard’s Letters he had not discovered a 
kindred spirit and whether in his persistent attacks upon Cardinal Gasquet, he 
was not only the Anglican curate at war with Catholic propaganda but also the 
spiritual legatee of St. Bernard at war with another prominent Benedictine of a 

later time. His lecture that afternoon at Minnesota was delivered in a sprightly 

y anner, and when after tea I took him back to his room, I learned that he had 

X rn spending his “rest” reading proof on the last volume of his Five Centuries 
of Religion. It was this galley proof that had so bulged his rucksack. Since that 
visit, I have had occasion to know that he has published several articles and 
quarreled pleasantly with the editors of historical reviews in America about the 
publication of still others. This personal experience makes it much less difficult to 
understand how he has been able to produce so many books and articles and why 
he may be counted upon to produce still more. 


University of Minnesota A. C. Krey 


BELOVED SCIENTIST: ELIHU THOMSON, A GUIDING SPIRIT OF 
THE ELECTRICAL AGE. By David O. Woodbury. With a Foreword by 
Owen D. Young. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 
358. $3.50.) 

Tars review aims to deal with the above volume from three points of view: 
biographical, scientific, and historical. 

Beloved Scientist is the story of a self-made scientist who evolved from a 
questioning, experimenting boy into a high school teacher and later “A Guiding 
Spirit of the Electrical Age” during momentous decades. Problems in any field of 
science presented an alluring challenge to Elihu Thomson, for his broad interest 
embraced astronomy and geology and biology as well as chemistry and physics. 
He was, moreover, graciously endowed with a spirit and manner which won him 
the title “Beloved.” 

Born in Manchester, England, in 1853 and transplanted to the industrial 
environs of Philadelphia five years later, he was fortunate in having a father who 
was a mill mechanic and a mother who was a real educator. The Magician’s Own 
Book, an ideal handbook on physics and chemistry for the home laboratory of a 
boy of twelve, showed him how to make a wine-bottle electric machine produce - 
sparks that “shocked” his father. His skill of hand enabled him to put his ideas 
into practical form in his youthful days and to co-ordinate laboratory and factory 
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artistic, literary, religious, and social betterment—he pursued all of them at one 
time or another so that he was nearly fifty years old before he became fully con- 
scious of his true scholarly aim. At an age when most persons begin to think of 
retirement, he adventured upon a university career. Success in delivering special 
lectures at Trinity College in 1911 prompted him to give up his regular employ- 
ment in private schools for'a speculative career in Cambridge. For some time the 
family budget was balanced by fees from varied sources, including private tutoring. 
It was not until rgrg, that, at the age of sixty-one, he obtained a substantial ap- 
pointment in the university and several years more passed before he gained the 
position with a comfortable income at St. John’s College. Most of his historical 
publication has been done since that time, virtually all of it after he had reached _ ; 


the age of fifty. e 

The development of his interest in medieval history was in part the result © 
chance adventures in accumulating his personal library. Having to practice the 
utmost economy in his purchases of books, he was more or less dependent upon 
the secondhand market. An old volume of St. Bernard's Letters was one of his first 
acquisitions, Salimbene's Chronicle another, both of which he fairly devoured with 
lasting effect upon himself. Rashdall's Universities of Europe was one of the few 
contemporary works which he acquired and absorbed in similar fashion. To the 
interest thus formed the appearance of Migne’s Patrologia was an incomparable 
blessing, for it provided him with an almost complete attainable library in the 
medieval field. Little wonder that his tribute to the abbé is “heartfelt.” Few scholars 
have read the Patrología as thoroughly as Coulton or made so much use of it. It 
was from such sources that he built up the vast store of his learning about medieval 
ecclesiastical and social history which his published works reveal. His continued 
citation of them in preference to the more modern editions available in the libraries 
of Cambridge may perhaps be regarded as his loyal tribute to the help which they 
afforded him. 

The book is the story of an extraordinary academic career, and though the title 
Four Score Years might suggest a retired retrospect, that is far from being the 
truth. For several years now he has been teaching at Toronto University and, in 
his spare moments, delivering lectures at universities scattered over the continent. 
He was eighty-three years old when he came to the University of Minnesota. It 
was not difficult to identify the tall, spare figure whose total luggage consisted of 
a walking stock and a rucksack strapped to his back. That rucksack was so 
choked with contents that only one side of it could be closed. Out of deference to 
his years we kept the demands on him to a minimum in order that he might rest 
as much as possible. We plagued him with only one formal luncheon. On our way 
there I couldn’t resist asking htm why he so much preferred Bernard of Clairvaux 
¿to Peter the Venerable of Cluny. Flattering me by saying that was the same ques- 
tion which Canon Rashdall had asked him and that he would give me the same 
answer, he launched forth into a discussion of the relative merits of those two 
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General History 


FOURSCORE YEARS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By G. G. Coulton. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. viii, 378. $4.50.) 


Harre by the lay world as a notable contribution to a century of British social 
history, this work will interest the professional historian for the light it throws 
upon the making of one of the most stimulating and puzzling medievalists of 
modern times. It is almost forty years since this reviewer first read a work by this 
author. Since that time there has been an increasing fow of publications from his 
pen. Nearly all of his larger works have been characterized by the anthological 
style of the first. Innumerable paragraphs without immediate connection, the rapid 
juxtaposition of items centuries apart in time and hundreds of miles in space, an 
almost shameless disregard for “scholarly editions” in the citation of his authorities, 
an emphasis upon the shadows rather than the glamour and romance of the 
medieval scene, and a penchant for controversial writing have troubled his 
scholarly reviewers all these years. Nevertheless, despite these deviations from the 
standard of accepted historical scholarship which most of his critics condemned 
as faults, his writings have contained so much substance, so much genuine evi- 
dence for his contentions as to compel respect from even his most meticulous re- 
viewers, Nearly all of these traits are revealed in the present work and are, in the 
later chapters of the book, not only acknowledged but defended. With head bloody 
but unbowed, he not only justifies his anthological style as a personal preference 
for the “mosaic” art form whose full effect is gained by cumulative impression, but 
takes the whole historical profession to task for its failure to use the controversial 
method as a means of reaching the larger lay audience. His defense of his citation 
of antiquated texts takes the somewhat indirect form of a tribute to Abbé J. P. 
Migne. Despite the vigor of his arguments, it is doubtful whether any young 
scholars will or should be convinced. 

It is rather in the earlier major portion of the book, the story of his life, that 
the most convincing explanation of these traits will be found. These reminiscences 
reveal how relatively recent is the profession of trained historians in Britain. Cam- 
bridge offered no such opportunity for historical training when he was a student 
there nor for many years thereafter. He left the university to teach in private 
schools, the subjects of his teaching usually the modern languages. Such schools 
had but meager libraries, and the income of the position was not such as to permit; 
the acquisition of a large personal library. Nor did his duties afford him much 
time for reading. But the urge to do scholarly work was there, and despite all the 
handicaps of his circumstances he made the utmost use of his little opportunities 
to satisfy it. Endowed by nature with a wide range of interests—-antiquarian, 
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to do thus, I never knew one. It is saying little to say that I shall always regard 
him with grateful affection. 

Dear Lady Bryce, we were all thankful to you, during the years you spent in 
Washington, for the admirable way in which you supplemented Mr. Bryce's 
great work among us; but you have now made us all still further grateful by the 
permanent record of his life and character, and especially of his relations to Amer- 
ica and Americans, which you and Mr. Fisher have prepared. 

With the most cordial appreciation, and every good wish, 1 am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
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I have received beautiful tributes from all quarters & countries to the affection 
& admiration he inspired, & to the wide-spread influence of his character & per- 
sonality, which give me comfort, & I have wonderful memories of my own which 
will remain. 

Thank you for your own tribute in the Historical Review which I liked very 
much; & also for sending me that fuller report of the addresses at the Washington 
Conference which were better than those I had already received. It was indeed a 
striking tribute to my husband’s memory, & it touched me deeply. 

With my grateful thanks to Mrs. Jameson & yourself for kind sympathy, be- 
lieve me 

Very sincerely yours 
E. Marion Bryce. 


March 31, 1927. 
My DEAR Lapy Bryce: 

Last evening I sat up for half the night reading the Life of Lord Bryce. I do 
not know Mr. Fisher well enough to write to him about it, but your own part in 
the making of the book has plainly been so great that I may, I hope, properly 
write to you to express the immense pleasure J have had in reading it. In writing 
thus I do not mean solely to express my admiration of the book, though I do in 
fact very greatly admire the skill and breadth and insight and justice with which 
Mr. Fisher has written; but the larger part of my pleasure came from the lively 
and moving memory it brought me of that wonderful mind, that exalted character, 
and that kindly presence. To mention only one of the little touches that brought 
him vividly again before me, I was struck by Mr. Fisher’s little story of the walk 
near here in 1909, when the shabby stranger accosted the ambassador with a re- 
quest to tell him about a coin he had happened upon. The relation it implied was 
characteristic, for this was only one of innumerable evidences of the simple friend- 
liness with which he impressed everyone in America. I, for instance, am proud to 
remember that this good and great man allowed me to regard him as my con- 
stant friend, and gave me many evidences of thoughtful kindness, but I have 
known of so many to whom the same lavish bestowal of his wonderful gifts was 
made, that it was always a constant marvel to me, how in twenty-four hours there 
could be time and thought for the interests of so many. 

I do not think that I have ever told you of the last exhibition he gave me of 
his thoughtful kindness, but it was very characteristic. Arriving in London on the 
first Monday in July, 1921, for a summer’s campaign among papers of 130 years 
ago, I had, as you may remember, the privilege of seeing him several times before 
he sailed for Williamstown on the Saturday. On Thursday, after luncheon, he 
promised or offered me several useful introductions. On Friday I saw him for the 
last time, as he was about to make an address at the opening of the Institute of 
Historical Research. Before he went up on the platform, he handed me a bunch 
of letters of introductions which he had somehow found time to write. Looking 
them over afterward, I missed one, of which we had spoken, and which I rather 
wished to have. I said to myself ke had forgotten it and that it was no wonder. 
Three days afterward it came to me by post, for he had written on the steamer 
going out from Liverpool and sent it back by the pilot. I wonder if there was ever 
another man, of such position and occupations, who could have been relied upon 
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apprehension of foreign policy which our theory assumes that they are to direct.** 
Well, E shall at any rate try to do my bit by making publicly known, through this 
proposed publication of the Correspondence of the British Ministers in Wash- 
ington, the actual history of Anglo-American relations, so far as that end can be 
promoted by revealing in full the deep and dark designs of Downing Street against 
the liberties and prosperity of America. 


Your book has come here to the office of the Review, and I am reading as 


much of it as possible before it goes out to the reviewer.*’ I read it with great 
admiration and interest. The Tímes thinks it wonderful that a man of 82 or 83 
should write at all, but I am not surprised, having read yesterday, in the National 
Geographic Magazine the remark of a traveler in the Altai Mountains, aged 75, 
that walking twenty-five miles a day is not difficult if you are not carrying a knap- 
sack. I walked twenty-three one day last May without difficulty, but I am a youth 
of 61. I also remember reading, when I was a young man, articles by your pre- 
decessor here, Stratford de Redcliffe, written when he was 93. I hope that you may 
continue with equal vigor and to equal age. 

The article will be out on July 1, I hope and believe, by which date I shall be 
at or near Liverpool; the proof will be sent to you, but without expectation that 
you will return it. 

With many thanks,and with cordial regard, 

Very sincerely yours, 


May 22, 1922 

. Hinpieap, Forest Row, Sussex.’ 
Dear PROFESSOR JAMESON 

I am sorry to have been so long in acknowledging your 3 kind letters'£ the 
enclosures.** Indeed I was not unmindful but I could not write sooner. I have 
been a good deal stunned by the shock, & am still faced with many unanswered 
letters. I think you know with what suddenness the blow fell—no illness & ‘no 
warning. After a day spent as usual in work, & a walk with me in the afternoon, 
Lord Bryce went to bed that last night apparently perfectly well, & I awoke the 
next morning to find that he was gone. It was just a quiet passing away in his 
sleep during the night from failure of the heart. That he was spared all suffering, 
& that his powers remained undimmed, I am deeply thankful. He was himself to 
the last, eager, interested & vital—indeed I never saw him more like himself than 
on that last day of his life, working & planning future work. And the end came 
very peacefully after a long life of service. 

Of my own personal loss, after 33 years of close companionship, I cannot speak; 
but I can even now feel proud to have shared such a life as his, & to have been 
able to help him. 


46 From Bryce’s letter of Apr. 15: "The U. S. seems to have made a bold leap from King 
Stork to King Log. Would it were possible to create an effective public opinion either in the 
U. S. or here on questions of foreign policy! The necessary foundation of Knowledge is wanting, 
and one hardly sees how to create it. 

“We are disgusted at the solemn pretence of recovering indemnities from Germany by 
measures which every body knows to be unworkable, predoomed to failure, Things don't seem 
to improve in Russia, & grow worse in Western Asia.” 

47 Modern Democracies (New York, 1921), reviewed by Frederic A. Ogg, Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXVII (Oct., 1921), 91-94. 

48 Viscount Bryce died suddenly on January 22, 1922, Jameson had sent his widow numerous 
clippings, etc., including the commemorative notice printed in the Am, Hist, Rev., XXVII 
(Apr., 1922), 628, 
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them, from their previous records, at the time of their appointment.* Hoover and 
Hughes are the strength of the Cabinet, and contribute more than any others to 
the general impression, to the effect that it is exceptionally good. Fall is not a 
good man for Secretary of the Interior; Hoover would have been much better. 
Daugherty is not a fit man to be Attorney General, I judge. The President has 
not shown, nor was he expected to show, signs of strong leadership, but he is very 
greatly liked personally, and his minor actions have been of a sort to give pleasure 
and indicate a kindly and conscientious man. His inaugural address you have no 
doubt seen. The thing that interested me most about it, I must confess, was the 
remarkable sound-transmitting device, installed under his platform, whereby every 
word he said was distinctly audible to forty thousand people, including for in- 
stance those who stood on the steps of the Library of Congress, which 1 suppose 
to be one thousand feet away. 

In matters concerning our relations to Europe, the drift is certainly away from 
the irreconcilable foes of the League of Nations and toward some sort of combina- 
tion for peace. The great struggle in Congress, constantly going on now, and 
likely to fill all the earlier portion of the extra session, is the struggle over the 
tariff and the plans of taxation. You know what the tendencies would be, as chair- 
man of committees, of Penrose and of Fordney. To Fordney a high tariff is a 
fetish and I suppose that if ever there was a Bourbon, he is that man. But the 
Republican majority is so great that old leaders cannot expect to control it with 
security, and many Representatives desire to take that fresh view of the financial 
situation in the United States which the results of the war require them to take. 
In the House, at least, the party seems to be a good deal sobered by coming into 
power, and faces with great seriousness the problems of reconstruction that lie 
before it. By the way, though I am no great admirer of cartoons, I think I will 
enclose in this one exhibiting the Republican elephant in an aspect suggested 
by the state of things to which I have just alluded. I cut it from the Saturday 
Evening Post, an estimable weekly, which, as I dare say you know, is the most 
widely read of all our periodicals, 

Now I must stop and go to luncheon at the Round Table, where Dr. Putnam 
has Vice President Coolidge today. I wish it were possible for you to be at that 
pleasant assemblage, as some time you used to be. I saw Mr. Jusserand a day or 
two ago, laoking as well and vigorous as ever. 

Believe me, with the most cordial regard, and with many thanks for your 
kind suggestion about the Academy, 

Very truly yours, 


May 2, 1921. 
My pear Lorn Bryce: 
I have this morning received the typewritten text of your Disraeli article, and 
am much obliged to you for its prompt return. 
Yes, it is painfully evident, that, on this side of the water, at any rate, a long 
course of education is necessary before the mass of citizens will have any sort of 


45 In his letter of March 4, Bryce commented: “Since we cannot have Root we are very glad 
to have Hughes in the State Department, for he will be independent and philanthropic, and I 
hope he will be able to bring the U, S. guacunque vía into some combination for peace. What 
I fear is the influence of the Senatorial clique upon a President who is confessedly not strong. 
I am glad Hoover is coming into the Cabinet, but hear the Attorney-General is not the sort of 
man who ought to be in the Cabinet, Any views you can give me as to how Harding and the 
Cabinet will behave will be very helpful.” 
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collections, please let me know. I should be particularly glad to know whether 
Canning’s papers are, as I suppose, in the hands of Lord Cork. My business at 
Ottawa was, as a preliminary or specimen endeavor, to go through the papers of 
Charles Bagot, minister in 1816-1819, which they have there, and also the letters 
which the British ministers in Philadelphia and Washington wrote to the governor 
general of Canada. This I carried down to 1830, with considerable enjoyment to 
myself. 

ae is pleasant to know that you have the Disraeli contribution in hand. If the 
review expands itself into an article, I shall be all the more pleased. If it reaches 
me in the early days of February, and if you can be content not to see proof (I 
am very careful about proof-reading), I can use it in our April number, as | 
shall be very glad to do. 

Believe me to be, with the most cordial regard and the best wishes, 
Very sincerely yours, 


March 30, 1921. 
My prar Lord Bryce: 
I thank you for your letter of March 4 and send herewith two typewritten 
transcripts of your very-much-valued contribution on Disraeli. If you will please 
correct one of them as proof and send it back to me, I shall be much obliged. Let 
me say again that I am greatly pleased with myself for having elicited the article, 
and feel sure that it will be of very great interest to our readers. 

I have had no chance to read more than a little of Wells's book.** In that little, 
I found some things wrongly stated, and, what always troubles me more than 
mistakes, some judgments that I thought quite unjust respecting certain public 
characters. Yet I thought that there was a vividness and force and originality and 
insight that would overbalance a great many faults. Competent friends who have 
read the whole of the work vary in their judgments, but most of them I think 
feel that the book is in general good and inspiring, in spite of faults, and at any 
rate certain to cause multitudes of people to take an interest in history who never 
found it interesting before. 

To read a paper before the British Academy would be an honor which I should 
very highly appreciate. But am I not right in thinking that between the first of 
July and the end of September, which is the period that 1 shall spend in England, 
the Academy has only one meeting, early in July, and that that meeting is devoted 
to the annual address of the president, and that it would be contrary to custom 
to introduce any other paper on that occasion—especially one by a writer who is 
simply a corresponding fellow? Under this impression, 1 am looking forward with 
a great deal of pleasure to being one of the audience on that occasion. 

Thus far, 1 do not think that enough has been done or made public since 
March 4 to enable us here to judge of the Cabinet otherwise than as we judged of 


14 Concerning the Outline, Bryce had written: “I looked into one bit of it and found that bit 
full of mistakes, but some people say that despite its mistakes, the book is of some merit. Still, 
one does not like to see history treated in a slap-dash fashion by a man who cannot have any 
real knowledge either of ancient or mediaeval history, and may be just as likely to mislead as to 
enlighten, writing merely from a twentieth century standpoint. A wide and wise view of uni- 
versal history is greatly needed, but is there anybody fit to write it? ... The task seems beyond 
human powers, though, perhaps, another Ranke could accomplish it if he began at 40 instead 
of 70.” Ranke was really eighty-four when he set himself seriously to writing his Weltgeschichte. 
Wells’s Outline of History is the subject of the lead article in the 4m. Hist. Rev., XXVI (July, 
1921), 641-56. 
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obloquy than that which is customary in the last weeks of any retiring adminis- 
tration. The President’s health continues to improve very slowly, but he is still far 
from well. One of our number who is especially intimate with him, and who on 
one of the days of the convention sat by his bedside talking with him for some 
hours (for apparently he still spends a good deal of time in bed), reported him 
as cheerful, interested in what the Historical Association was doing, alive to all 
that is going on, but, as he reviews his administration, apparently chiefly dwelling 
in mind upon the history of what he did and tried to do at Versailles. He has 
bought a house on S Street near Twenty-third, just north of Sheridan Circle and 
near where I live, and apparently means to write memoirs of some sort respecting 
his administration. 

The new man has continued to show a perfectly commonplace intelligence. 
It seems plain that his conferences and preparations for the presidency have in- 
creased his sense of anxiety, but they have not visibly deepened his thinking. How 
much backbone he has is not yet clear. He has done nothing to show that he will 
be subject to the dominating influence of any one person, but his whole career as 
senator makes it pretty certain that he will “go along with the crowd”, be governed 
by the joint opinions of the leading senators and Republican politicians. He has 
shown himself to be a sufficiently experienced and skilful politician to avoid com- 
mitments, and nobody seems to be certain of anything respecting the cabinet, save 
that Hughes will apparently be Secretary of State. I do not think however that 
Harding will be as much influenced by his cabinet as he will be by his former 
colleagues in the Senate, especially the more conservative and regular Republicans. 
He is not appointing Hughes Secretary of State because Hughes has a much more 
considerable knowledge of foreign affairs than: he himself possesses, but because 
it is a middle course and a generally acceptable selection, whereas to select either 
Root on the one hand or D. J. Hill on the other would displease a wing of the party. 

As to what Congress is doing, or will do, I have little knowledge. They will 
hardly do anything this session except to pass the appropriation bills, in one of 
which, by the way, we rather hope that the Senate will shove in a provision for 
the National Archive Building, though it does not carry that in the House, which 
is now considering the measure.* With Penrose chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the Senate and Fordney chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, it will not be thought that the progressives are likely to have much in- 
fluence in financial matters—nor do I think they have elsewhere. Roosevelt dealt 
them a fatal blow in 1916. As to the Supreme Court, it is likely that Harding 
will have the naming of four justices at least, quite remaking the court, and prob- 
ably he will do this better than Cox would have done.** 

At the Carnegie Institution, we have had in December a change of presidents, 
Dr. Woodward retiring after fifteen years of most excellent administration. His 
successor, who thus far pleases us all, is John C. Merriam, professor of paleontology 
in the University of California, elder brother of Charles E, Merriam, professor of 
political science in the University of Chicago, whom you have perhaps had more 
occasion to know. I am hoping and supposing that within the next few days things 
will take such a shape as to decide finally that I shall spend July, August and 
September in England, conducting my “campaign” for correspondence in private 
hands of the earlier British ministers in Washington. If you hear of any such 

42 Dr. Jameson’s untiring efforts in behalf of the National Archives continued until 1926, 
when the Public Buildings Act, approved May 25, authorized the erection of a building. 


43 Taft, Sutherland, Butler, Sanford, and Stone were appointed during the Harding adminis- 
tration. 
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That meeting was successful in several ways beyond what we expected. The 
poverty of professors in these days, and the railway-rates, from which we have 
not been able in these last few years to secure any rebate, such as we used to get, 
made us expect a diminished attendance; but they all like to come to Washing- 
ton, where there is much for them to see, novel often to the younger members. 
The weather was beautiful. We thought and spoke often of the meeting of 1908, 
when you were president of the American Political Science Association (which 
met with us this time again) and when you and Mrs. Bryce entertained us so 
hospitably at the Embassy. Monsieur and Madame Jusserand were so kind as to 
invite both associations to tea at the Embassy on the final afternoon, a very pleasant 
occasion indeed. On the day preceding, at our annual business meeting, we had 
elected him our president for the ensuing year (he was vice-president last year). 
He came to our Council meeting, and with his customary energy entered into our 
business forthwith, making some very useful suggestions. We have asked him to 
serve on a committee of three, which the secretary, Professor Bassett, desired us to 
appoint, to consider whether there is anything that such an association can do to 
bring about improvement in the standard of historical writing in the United 
States. It has never been difficult to find tasks in the line of profitable research, or 
of providing the means for research, which such an organized body can further, 
but we are not so sure that there are any means by which better writing can be 
brought about, sadly as it needs to be done. The committee, consisting of Mr. 
Jusserand, Mr, Charles W. Colby, who used to be a professor at McGill University, 
but is now in business in New York, and Professor W. C. Abbott, now of Har- 
vard, will see if anything can be done; at any rate we shall have a report from 
them, and that will do good, as did Roosevelt's presidential address on “History 
as Literature”.®° 

Next December we meet at St. Louis, so that Mr. Jusserand will give his 
presidential address on soil that once was French;* the year after, we expect to 
meet in New Haven. I will enclose a programme of this recent meeting. One of 
the chief successes was certainly the dinner of the Wednesday evening—I need not 
hesitate to say so, as I had nothing to do with planning it and, though they asked 
me to preside as toastmaster, my only function in that capacity was, as my 
irreverent daughter put it, to crank the Ford each time (she is a senior in Smith 
College now, and I thought old enough to be taken to such an affair). The speak- 
ing was really very good. Mr. Jusserand’s speech was admirable, and so was that 
of the Secretary of War, and by the way, I think it did much good to his reputa- 
tion, for it seems that many who were present, especially from New England, 
where it is customary to blaspheme the administration in every possible direction, 
had no idea that Mr. Baker was a man of so much intelligence, character, and 
charm.* 

It is really saddening to me, as an old friend of the man, to see President Wil- 
son ending his administration with so much unpopularity, for while the New 
Englanders are especially bitter (my native town of Boston has seldom approved 
of any president or administration, I am sorry to say), everywhere there is more 

39 The Writing of History, the report of this committee, was published in 1926. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s presidential address for 1912 is printed in 4m. Hist. Rev., XVIU (Apr, 1913), 
de oie School for Ambassadors,” ibid., XXVII (Apr., 1922), 426-64. 

41 The principal speakers at this dinner were Ambassador Jusserand who spoke on historical 
processes and modern events; Secretary Baker who discussed the relation of history to the Great 
War; and James J. Walsh whose topic was historical assumptions respecting progress. Ibid., 
XXVI (Apr., 1921), 414. 
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much interest in the Democratic nomination. Now that the Democrats are pre- 
cluded from nominating Hoover, they seem to have no chance of electing a presl- 
dent, though they may conceivably win the House of Representatives.** 

It is pleasanter to turn to your mention of Disraeli and Beveridge. I think that 
in my last letter I did not fail to remind you that we were still hoping for the 
article anent Disraeli. À 

On the whole, I think highly of Beveridge’s Marshall, and apparently others 
do so. The style is at times a little too rhetorical for my taste, but the books make 
interesting reading, and I hear that they are doing very well. Beveridge told me 
the other day that he had cherished an ambition to write a life of Marshall ever 
since he was a law student in old Senator Joe McDonald’s office in Indianapolis. 
He has come to my office at various times to talk about the book, as he has talked 
about it with other professional students of history, ever since he started upon it. 
I was struck then with the temerity with which he started out upon such an under- 
taking with so little equipment of historical knowledge; but, with his immense 
energy, persistence, and vigor, he has left no stone unturned in his search for 
materials and during the process has taught himself nearly all of the simple arts 
of our profession that he needed to know, and has stored his tenacious memory 
with a great deal of historical knowledge. He remains a little sophomoric in mind, 
is not very deep, and is not quite enough of a lawyer to deal in a really masterly 
manner with the legal aspects of Marshall ’s decisions; but it seems to me that this 
is fairly well balanced by the politician's understanding of Marshall the politician 
and of the political implications of his work. He wished to make something that 
people would read, and apparently they are doing so in great numbers, in spite of 
its being so large and expensive a book. For myself, though 1 have enjoyed what 
I have read in it, I think I have derived more real satisfaction from a little book 
on Marshall of about 50,000 words that young Corwin of Princeton wrote for 
Allen Johnson’s series of Chronicles of America, a popular but excellent series of 
fifty volumes, “sold only in sets”, so that you may not have a chance to see Cor- 
win’s little book.®* It is good reading, but the thought is far superior to Beveridge’s. 

Rhodes’s last volume has somewhat of his old-time excellence, but is in the 
main disappointing.*? He is not well. i 

I think you will be interested in the new Canadian Historical Review, and, 
as they have sent me two copies, I take the liberty to send you one. 

With the most cordial regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


January 10, 1921. 
My Dear Lorn Bryce: 

When your letter of November 11 arrived?’ I was away from Washington, 
on a somewhat prolonged absence, involving a period of pleasant work in the 
Public Archives of Canada, at Ottawa, and then the giving of some Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures at Boston; and the days of December preceding Christmas were much 
occupied with matters relating to the meéting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which this year took place in Washington, on December 28, 29 and 30. 


85 Harding and Cox were the opposing candidates in 1920. 

86 Edward S. Corwin, John Marshall and the Constitution: A Chronicle of the Supreme 
Court (New Haven, 1919), Vol. XVI of the Chronicles. 

37 Vol. VIII, Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896 (New York, 1919), of the History of the 
United States [rom the Compromise of 1850 by James F. Rhodes, 

88 Not found. 
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have him receive any honor that any European academy might think fit to confer. 
Perhaps he has been too helpful for his own good, for he has not published any 
large books, and we are all afraid that he will never finish that great book on the 
history of witchcraft which we have expected from him. He has however pub- 
lished a variety of lesser contributions in that field and others. 1 presume that a 
certain number of the English scholars know his name in connection with chap- 
ters written for the Cambridge Medieval History.** 

I could not write about politics otherwise than with discouragement. The mat- 
ter of the treaty and all other great matters worthy of high consideration will not 
be able to receive, in the six months preceding a presidential election, any first rate 
consideration upon their merits. If the senators have not been able to deal with 
them otherwise than as partizans hitherto, and on the whole that is about all most 
of them have done, they certainly will not treat them otherwise than as partizans 
hereafter. Any one can see, in their extraordinary truckling to the Irish, how 
coming events cast their shadows before. I have no direct contact with Irish senti- 
ment in this country. I presume that there is a considerable body of Irish-American 
opinion in America as in Ireland, that retains its sobriety and favors a solution 
compatible with the integrity of the United Kingdom and other dictates of good 
sense, but those who make themselves heard, by means of public meetings and 
otherwise, seem to be wild and half-educated politicians, and certainly the Irish 
politicians who put pressure upon congressmen seem usually to be extremists. It 
is all very disquieting. 

As for sober people who have no Irish blood, { think outside of New England, 
they generally believe in home rule, in repressing the Ulsterites and in upholding 
the integrity of the British Empire. A great many were a good deal shocked at 
the lengths to which Carson and his followers were allowed to go in 1913 and 
1914, and have felt since that a fatal mistake was then made, but of course we are 
too far away to judge of such things with any security.3* When I next see you ` 
(in some fifteen months I hope) I should like to get you to explain to me why 
some measure of home rule was not put into effect in 1914. It is a frequent opinion 
in America that this could and should have been done, but we cannot know the 
obstacles, 

The President continues to gain physically, but his wishes seem to be little 
regarded, except in so far as the Democrats think it necessary to maintain some 
appearance of solidarity. His dismissal of Lansing produced a very bad effect 
throughout the country, and lost him the confidence of a large proportion of 
those who were still supporting him.3* 

As to the Republican nomination, the result is still guess-work. If we could 
have a general vote to-morrow, without making use of any of the machinery of 
conventions, etc., 1 think it is pretty clear that many more of the voters would 
vote for Hoover than for anybody else, but it does not follow that he can get the 
nomination. He is not the kind of man that the wire-pullers desire. After men of 
such intellectual gifts as Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, any of the other candidates, 
on either side, seem to promise a rather second-rate president, somewhat of the 
McKinley type, but the wire-pullers prefer such persons. No one seems to take 


82 At the bottom of the page there is the notation: “Pres AHA 1916.” 

38 Sir Edward Carson’s militant opposition to the Home Rule bill openly encouraged Ulster 
to arm for resistance. 

34 The break between the President and his Secretary of State had its beginning in disagree- 
ments at the Peace Conference; the immediate cause was Lansing’s calling cabinet meetings 
during Wilson’s illness, Dictionary of American Biography, X, 610, 
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trol of discussions respecting the treaty has slipped from his hands. To me, as an 

old friend, his situation is tragic. It is perfectly true that a quite moderate degree 
- Of more conciliatory behavior toward the senators either before he went over to 
Paris or just after he came back would probably have won him enough votes to 
achieve what he desired, and so he has himself and his stubborn pride of intellect 
to blame. But he has [so] earnestly desired the best things that his want of success 
pains me beyond expression. : 

Among the matters of business on which I go away, one is to attend at New 
York on February 14 the first meeting of the American Council of Learned 
Societies devoted to the Humanistic Studies, which, chiefly at the instance of the 
American Historical Association, has lately been formed. lts constitution was 
framed at a conference held in September at Boston, and has now been ratified 
by nearly all of the thirteen societies involved. The arrangement is a loose federa- 
tion, each society being represented by two delegates. The occasion of its coming 
into existence was the need of providing, in the absence of anything resembling 
the British Academy, the machinery by which America might have representation 
in the meetings at Brussels of the Union Académique Internationale; but it may 
also pave the way toward some useful co-operation among the American societies— 
which are such as the American Historical, Economic, Political Science, Philologi- 
cal, Philosophical, Archaeological, and Oriental societies. 

I am taking with me, to read on my journey, a copy of your Raleigh Lecture, 
which has come to me, not from the Academy indeed, as suggested in your letter, 
but from the Oxford University Press, sent to the American Historical Review. 
I expect great pleasure in reading it.?* 

While I speak of the American Historical Review, let me remind you of its 
eagerness for the article on Disraeli which you spoke of writing for us when 
Mr. Monypenny’s final volume had come out. I do not know whether that has 
taken place; it seems not to have been published yet in America. 

With cordial. regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


April 5, 1920. 
My prar Lord Bryce: 

Not long ago I received, through the kindness of the secretary of the British 
Academy, the two last volumes of its Pr oceedings, and some separate papers that 
are to form a part of the current volume. They interest me extremely, and I have, 
in the evenings since, passed a good many pleasant hours over them. But I was 
rather taken back, to find how useless must have been my recent response to your 
kind letter of inquiry about another American corresponding member of the 
Academy, for I perceive, from the lists printed at the beginning of the volume, 
that Mr. Justice Holmes is already a corresponding member, as perhaps I ought 
to have known. Perhaps it is legitimate to console: myself with evidence that I 
was thinking along the right lines, in harmony with the Academy’s intentions in 
such matters. 

Perhaps it would be too late now to attempt another answer to your question, 
but if not, I should venture to say that Professor George L. Burr of Cornell Uni- 
versity is pretty certainly the most learned historical student in the United States 
(I think most of the history men would agree to that) and that he has been so 
universally helpful as well as so universally respected that all would be glad to 


31 The subject was World History. 
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very great occasions are concerned, we are not yet mentally prepared to take much 
part in the doings of the world outside our own borders. 

Yesterday was the Sunday nearest to the anniversary of the armistice. Á young 
clergyman whom I heard preach, who had served as a chaplain in France during 
the war, (a son of Professor Macbride Sterrett, whom you perhaps knew),** upheld 
eloquently the ideals of 1917 and 1918, and urged us not to be let down from 
them, and it was plain that the congregation were with him in not wishing to 
abate the internationalism of those days; I believe he was also right in declaring, 
very broadly, that such would always be the spirit of the “boys” to whom he had 
administered in the trenches. They, and the church going people, and the women, 
will not forget why we went into the war although the politicians may. 

Very sincerely yours, 


February 7, 1920. 
My bear Lorp Bryce: 

On receiving your letter of January 12 a few days ago I called up my friend 
Charles Henry Butler, who used to be reporter of the Supreme Court, and asked 
him about decisions affecting the “grandfather clause”.*® He said he felt sure that 
there had been nothing recent, nothing since the case against Montague when he 
was governor of Virginia, and that was in 1902-1906; but he said that he would 
send me a memorandum respecting the apposite cases. I have not yet received it 
(there has been much illness in town) and I go away this afternoon upon a ten 
days’ journey, so I can only say, on this point, that I do not believe that any- 
thing has occurred which has seriously increased the negro vote in Virginia or 
elsewhere; but I will not wait for further information before answering your 
inquiry respecting a man that might be recommended for election as Correspond- 
ing Fellow of the British Academy. The name that occurs to me as most suitable 
for such a purpose, among the classes of which you speak (historians, jurists, 
economists, or philosophers) is that of Mr. Justice Holmes. You know him better 
than I do, and know all about him, so I will only add that I should not think any 
of our living historians or economists quite to rank with him intellectually.*” Of 
philosophers I am incapable of judging, but I think I have not heard any living 
person spoken of in the way of which men used to speak of William James and 
Josiah Royce. 

The meeting of the American Historical Association at Cleveland seemed to 
me exceptionally pleasant and successful. Of the political situation in Washington, 
I must not today, because of the impending journey, take the time to write any- 
thing, even if I could find anything useful to say, when the two parties seem to 
be merely consuming time in manoeuvering for position. The President seems to 
be still improving in health, but very slowly, and, as you will have seen, the con- 


28 The Rev. H. H. D. Sterrett, present pastor of All Souls Protestant Episcopal Memorial 
Church, Washington. His father was professor of philosophy in the George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

22 Butler was an attorney of Washington who had been legal expert for the Anglo-American 
Canadian Commission of 1898, had reported the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, 1902-16; 
and edited vols. 187-242 of the U. S. Reports. In a letter of February 11, 1920, he cited Guinn v. 
U. S., involving the clause in the constitution of Oklahoma, and Myers y. Anderson, pertaining 
to the clause in the Maryland constitution. In both cases the clauses were held to be in conflict 
with the 15th amendment (Reports, vol. 238, pp. 347, 368). Bryce had asked whether the 
cases declaring the clause unconstitutional “had the result of letting a great number of people 
get the suffrage, or are there other State enactments still sufficient to exclude most?” 

BO Holmes was at the time a member, 
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disappointments, from the decision that I cannot go to England in 1920, that it 
pp , g 8 9 
postpones a year the pleasure of seeing you and her again. 

Very sincerely yours, 


November 10, 1919. 
My Dear Lord BrYcE: 

I am greatly obliged by your letter of October 21 and by your kindness in 
securing so favorable a word from Mr. Balfour. His consent is very gratifying, and 
I shall hope and believe that, when I succeed in arriving in England, in 1921, it 
will not be difficult to obtain from his successor the favors he is so good as to 
indicate. 

By means of the letter of introduction which you kindly provided, I had an 
interview the other day with Lord Grey. He was kindness itself, showed himself 
very sympathetic to my project in general, and offered of his own accord to write 
on my behalf, whenever I should find that the proper time had arrived, to two 
of the persons whom it would be most important for me to approach with requests 
as to correspondence of British ministers here—namely, the present Lord London- 
derry, whom I presume to be the possessor of the Castlereagh papers, and the 
Warden of All Souls, in whose library are the papers of Sir Charles Vaughan 
(though, so far as these last are concerned, I imagine that you are still a Fellow 
of All Souls, or at any rate potent there). All these things are however, as I said 
in my last letter, postponed by a year; but I shall use the interval in acquiring 
much fuller knowledge of the history of that earlier diplomacy and of the details 
which I shall need to know. 

I do not think that there is any definite precedent as to the course to be fol- 
lowed when a President of the United States is temporarily incapacitated. The 
longest period of such disability, so far as I can remember, was that of Garfield’s 
illness, during which Vice President Arthur carefully refrained from taking any 
action, or any steps in that direction. Happily, however, since you wrote, it has 
become plain that the President is very far from being entirely incapacitated, and 
he may fairly be expected to resume work with vigor after a while. It seems 
to have been merely a nervous breakdown, serious indeed, but only requiring pro- 
longed rest. In a few instances within these recent weeks he has taken action, and 
the documents which have been published as fróm his hand have shown no loss 
of vigor. It is plain that the process of recovery must be slow, but it seems fairly 
certain. 

Nevertheless these are days of great anxiety. The situation with respect to the 
striking miners seems very critical to-day, and the drift of the Senate toward 
ratification, which I thought I saw, is in danger of being neutralized by a form 
of ratification with which no friend of the League of Nations can be satisfied. 
It seems impossible to predict how either matter will turn out. I feel sure that the 
course taken by the miners is disapproved by the majority of the people, and 
still think that the same is true of the course taken by the Senate in the matter of 
the Treaty, but what the result will be, no one seems to feel sure, beyond a general 
assurance, in the one case, that the majority of our working classes are still much 
more conservative than in other countries and, in the other case, that however the 
Senate may minimize our promises of action for the general good in international 
matters, yet to a great occasion the American people would respond with the same 
high enthusiasm and good will as in 1917, when I must say I was surprised at the 
fervor and unanimity of the response. It looks however as if, so far as any but 
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about very much, finds himself immediately in contact; but I think all the people 
with whom 1 have spoken of the matter have regarded that resolution as a dis- 
creditable piece of small politics, or, if sincere on the part of some plainly insincere 
on the part of many. For instance, 1 know perfectly well that Senator Lodge hates 
and despises the Irish, though he has always cultivated them publicly. Generally 
speaking, most of these conspicuous efforts to give a sympathetic hearing to the 
enemies of the British government are hollow—mere methods in the political 
game. They are not altogether so. I judge that many Englishmen, who have not 
your knowledge of the actual composition of our population, are not aware that at 
least half of their “transatlantic cousins” are not cousins at all, not of English 
descent, and so over estimate the amount of good will toward the British govern- 
ment which is to be expected, and which for instance has been constant in the 
indigenous New England population. A number of the Senators are perfectly 
sincere in their belief that the British government cannot be trusted to act un- 
selfishly toward us or toward subject populations; but the element of playing to 
the galleries, wherein the Irish seem always to have front seats, is very strong with 
many. But as far back as 1783, Charles Biddle vice president of the council in 
Pennsylvania, declares that all through Western Pennsylvania persons who wish 
to succeed in politics speak with an Irish brogue even when it was no wise native 
to them. 

The other day good old Senator Williams, who was the one dissentient to the 
Senate resolution of which you speak, freed his mind in his pungent way on the 
subject of the noisiness of the Irish and the prevalent fear of them.*® Since then 
he has been loudly denounced at various meetings, in resolutions sometimes 
incoherent but always emphatic, and the “historiographer” of the Irish American 
Historical Society has been led forward to pronounce ex cathedra that “investiga- 
- tion has shown” that thirty-eight per cent. of the soldiers under Washington were 
Irish.?” (It is the function of these ethnic historical societies, as of party whips 
the morning after election, to “claim everything”.) I sometimes feel like the man 
who, on the plumber’s presenting his bill, asked him if he would not take the 
house for part payment. 

But to return to the Senate, it is a sad subject, for not only has the conduct 
of most of the Republicans respecting the Treaty been discouragingly parvanimous, 
but the Democratic Senators have shown extraordinarily little debating power on 
behalf of the League and the Treaty. However, it is at any rate now certain that 
the Treaty will be ratified, as I always thought it would be, the majority of them 
coming around. I regret the ambiguous situation in which many things may be 
left by the reservations which will apparently be voted; but I think a good deal 
of credit belongs to a certain group of Republican Senators—McCumber, Colt and 
Hale, particularly—who have kept their heads and refused to be dragooned into 
a course of action that would sacrifice great ends for this nation and the world, 
for the sake of immediate party advantage over the President. 

Pardon me; it interests me to write down what I think about politics, when 
you ask any questions, for I almost never do it otherwise, for I hardly know of any 
one else who wishes to know what I think about these things. I always feel like 
adding at the bottom, as the old accountants used to do, “E. E.”, for errors 
excepted. 

Please express my very kind regards to Lady Bryce. It is one of the chief 

26 John Sharp Williams of Mississippi. 


27 Michael J. O'Brien, whose Hidden Phase of American History (New York, 1920) was 
reviewed by Jameson in Am. Hist. Rev., XXVI (July, 1921), 797-99. 
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cratic candidates just before the last election was deeply resented, and his rigidity 
and self-will and indisposition to make any account of the opinions of other 
public men, Democrat or Republican, and his pointed slighting of the Senate on 
various occasions, have made difficulties for his treaty that need not have existed. 

All this is too long for the amount of solid matter in it; I fear it would assay 
very little to the ton. 

I am having a great deal of pleasure in the thought that in eight or nine months 
I shall see you and Lady Bryce again. 

Very sincerely yours, 


October 22, 1919. 
My DEAR Lorn Bryce: 

Your letter of September 24 has just arrived. J thank you most sincerely for 
your kindness in sending me so kind and flattering a letter of introduction to 
Lord Grey. I shall be a little shame-faced in using a document which refers to 
me an [as] an eminent historian, for alas, I have never written a history. I have 
desired to, but the very nature and quantity of my occupations has prevented. In 
Sir Henry Wotton’s phrase “I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff”. i 

Upon one passage in the note, I may remark that my project does not include 
the correspondence of the American Ministers in London with the American 
Secretaries of State, for the correspondence of the British Ministers in Wash- 
ington with their Foreign Secretaries and friends in England is enough of a task 
for the Carnegie Institution, and the State Department itself should attend to 
the other, by printing with fuller disclosure for the period to 1837, covered after 
a fashion by the old folio American State Papers, Foreign Relations, and by print- 
ing amply for the period after 1837. However, an unexpected turn in the affairs 
of the Carnegie Institution makes it impossible for me to come to England in 1920 
as I had hoped. The expedition must be postponed to 1921; but I shall go on with 
preparatory studies here, especially if I hear words of encouragement from Mr. 
Balfour. 

You do not indicate whether you have thought it a wise plan to approach 
Mr. Balfour on my behalf, or whether in your judgment I had better proceed 
through the channels of our own State Department. Perhaps the latter is the more 
regular way for preferring a private request to a foreign government, but, to tell 
the truth, I have in recent years found it rather discouraging to try to do anything 
through our State Department. Mr. Lansing and Mr. Phillips, both of whom I have 
known for a good many years (Mr. Lansing was an Amherst man) are always 
very kind, but the thing seems not to get done. 1 think it is that our Ministers are 
not interested in such things, though our Consuls have uniformly been helpful in 
all our various foreign endeavors. 

I cannot answer without chagrin your questions respecting the Senate, except 
that, to your last question, I believe I can reply that their conduct with respect to 
Ireland, and especially the almost unanimous resolution to which you allude, has 
been very ill regarded: by most thoughtful people.” One is apt to make too much 
of some small section of opinion with which a private person, who does not range 


> 25 Bryce had written, “We are shocked, many cf us, at the recent action of the Senate 
Committee in having Hindus and Egyptians to set forth their grievances, such as they think 
them, against Britain—but we hold our peace, lest we should do harm. The Resolution of 
Sympathy with Irish independence was a singular piece of discourtesy, to say the least. Was it 
disapproved by thoughtful people in America?” 
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perplexities which Congress ought to have been considering all this while, but 
which are now precipitated upon them, will work in the same direction, is less 
certain. Very likely you will know by the time this letter reaches you. That is 
what I always feel with respect to my simple vaticinations. 

Perhaps I might well be more specific on individual points than I have been, 
above. Though I believe that most of our voters wish the treaty to be signed and 
the United States to enter the League of Nations on the present covenant, even 
without amendments, this does not imply complete satisfaction with the docu- 
ment, but rather a feeling that acceptance is much the best course, in spite of 
some objectionable features. The arrangement about Shantung meets with almost 
universal, and usually very warm, disapproval.** In many minds this springs in 
part from the rooted distrust of Japan, which is nearly universal among us, for 
most people think of her as a rapacious and unscrupulous power, with notions of 
policy quite as imperialistic as those with which Germany began the war. It is 
believed that there is nothing essentially abhorrent to the Japanese mind in the 
whole Prussian programme, and that her course in the war has been purely 
selfish. Her conduct toward China, with the twenty-one demands, etc., has been 
deeply resented. I do not believe, however, that the general hostility to the Shan- 
tung arrangements rests so much on resentment of Japanese aggressiveness, in the 
minds of peoples east of the Rockies at any rate, as on a humane feeling with 
respect to China and a belief that it is shocking, when the United States has been 
disposed to pride itself on exceptionally good conduct toward China, to consent to 
put millions of her people under the control of Japan at the very moment when 
the principles of liberty and self-determination are being so loudly proclaimed. 
Mr. Lansing’s testimony before the Senate committee will cause many to believe 
that it was needless for the United States to succumb; and the pronouncements 
from Tokyo have not helped matters, for we have not seen'in them any frank or 
convincing declaration of righteous intentions toward China. 

With respect to other proposed amendments or reservations, the reluctancy 
of the average man rests largely, of course, on his imperfect appreciation of the 
relations of America to the rest of the world, and of the fact, though it was plain 
enough in advance, that any better arrangement for the peace of the world would 
require some sacrifices of national freedom of action. More might have been made, 
in the public prints, of the parallel of 1788, for many of our Republican speakers 
are talking much like anti-Federalists of that date; but history, even American 
history, has, in spite of all the efforts of our sacred profession, not yet become the 
favorite reading of American mankind. 1 think it is no harm to add that, though 
. most Americans sincerely wish the United States to take a disinterested part in 
the negotiations, and the more intelligent of them must have seen that the vic- 
torious European states would have solid reasons for pressing for individual advan- 
tages in a way that we should not enter upon, still there is a good deal of feeling 
that Great Britain and other governments have done well for themselves in the 
treaty; the votes to New Zealand, South Africa, and the other dominions, and the 
guaranty of boundaries mostly British against external aggression, have been most 
commented upon, and in a Jess degree the size of the British share of the indemnity 
in comparison with, for instance, the Belgian. 

But almost every treaty of peace has disappointed a great many people and 
this one would be acquiesced in with a pretty good grace by the American people 
if there were no party feelings. The President’s appeal for support of the Demo- 


24 Under the treaty, Shantung was to be retained by Japan. 
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present opposition in the Senate. I regret to say that it looks to me as if partizan 
considerations had played the main part in the action of a good many Republican 
Senators. I do not know more than a few of the Senators, and ought to hesitate 
to form judgments about their motives, but I can certainly say that, 2f the majority 
of the Republican Senators were actuated by party considerations, together with 
personal hostility to the President, they would act just about as they have been 
acting. If they had been considering the League of Nations solely on its merits, it 
does not seem possible that they would have been, as at the beginning they were, 
unanimously against out and out acceptance of the covenant. Divergences are now 
beginning to manifest themselves. In general, there has been, during these last 
three months, that process on their part which I expected to see, of moving around 
from an intransigent position loudly proclaimed to one of much less pronounced 
opposition, varying all the way from that of a few last-ditch Senators to that of 
the seven “mild reservationists”; but even these seven have not yet been able to 
agree upon a formula on which they hope to reconcile the constitutional number 
of the Senators. I expect to see the treaty ultimately ratified, but in some dis- 
appointing fashion. 

I suppose that the Senators have shared in the letting-down process through 
which the whole world seems to have been going. In the height of warfare we 
could rise to an exceptionally high level of patriotic and humanitarian feeling 
and of devotion to wide interests. After the great incentive has been removed, the 
nations seem to have relaxed into a mood that brings out selfishness and ill temper 
and a disposition to quarrel over the spoils. Certainly in this country we have 
been brought into a quite unhappy state, of dissension and discontent, of partizan 
bitterness against the President and the administration, of wrangling and heat in 
Congress, and of indisposition to take up in a patriotic and non-partizan spirit the 
great tasks of readjustment. In other words, while it might be disrespectful to 
say that the Senate presented a “case of nerves”, it would be no more than what 
one might say of most of the rest of us, and, I should think, of some other 
countries. 

I suppose these Senators hear first from the small local politicians, who, like 
themselves, have so long been occupied with thinking about national concerns that 
they greatly under-represent the sentiments of internationalism that prevail among 
quieter people. (Rightly or wrongly, 1 formed the notion that the prodigious wel- 
come accorded to President Wilson when he first came to Europe was simply an 
ebullition of popular feeling in favor of a more internationalized world-order, 
evoked by a symbol of disinterested idealism, and rather surprising to statesmen 
and politicians, who, in Europe as in America, have had it as their main business 
to look out for national interests.) Next, the Senators would naturally hear from 
manufacturers and other business men who were in some cases beginning to be 
uneasy over the long suspension of trade relations by delays in ratifying the treaty. 
Last of all, they would hear from, or discover the feelings of, the classes that are 
less in the habit of writing to their politicians, but after all possess votes. I have 
always been convinced that nearly all the women, nearly all the church members, 
and most of the young men between twenty-one and thirty, including the returned 
soldiers, were so strongly desirous of a league of nations that they were quite ready 
to approve of the covenant as framed. All these classes care relatively little about 
the tariff and the dear old Monroe Doctrine and a lot of other things that politi- 
cians who are accustomed to think, or at any rate to talk, in national terms, regard 
as the Ark of the Covenant. 

So time has worked in favor of ratification. But whether these great economic 
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Norra EpczcomB, MAINE, 
August 8, 1919. 
My pear Lorn Bryce: 

It was pleasant to learn, from your letter of July 4, that you approved of my 
project with respect to the Correspondence of the British Ministers in Washington, 
and that you thought it practicable to carry it out. Meantime I have received data 
as to quantities which show me that, though the amount of material involved is 
large, it is not beyond what may be within the means of the Carnegie Institution. 
“So I propose to go forward with the plan. I thank you for your very kind offers 
of help. In respect to the papers now in private hands, most of my effort had 
better be deferred, I think, until I come to England next spring. Even in cases like 
that of the Vaughan Papers, belonging to All Souls College, I think I should post- 
pone application until I have learned whether permission will be granted in the 
case of the Foreign Office Papers at the Public Record Office. The first step will 
be to apply for permission to use them. 

Accordingly I am doing that now, and accept at once, and with much grati- 
tude, your offer of assistance. I have thought that perhaps the best method might 
be to lay the matter before Mr. Balfour in a letter, and to ask you if you would 
be so good as to forward it to him with such words of explanation and recom- 
mendation as you may feel disposed to send.” I inclose herewith a letter intended 
for this purpose, but if you think it best not to use it, or have suggestions of amend- 
ment by which it might be made more likely to succeed, please leave it at one side 
or write me wherein it should be altered. If you are willing to act thus as inter- 
mediary, I shall be very greatly obliged. 

It is dificult to know what one can say, with any security, in answer to your 
inquiry about the prospects of the League of Nations and the Treaty. As you say, 
I am in the position of a neutral observer so far as party action is concerned. But 
up here I have no information beyond what is in the newspapers, and within the 
last few days the whole question has been overshadowed by the prodigious cloud 
that has suddenly arisen, in the form of far-reaching demands on the part of the 
railroad men and other officials of the labor organizations. Their insistence upon 
the nationalization of the railways, with hints toward the nationalization of other 
great industries, are so portentous that, for instance, the New York Times, which 
for a long time has had much matter regarding the League of Nations and the 
Treaty on its first page, in yesterday’s issue had nothing on the subject until page 
15, except a bit about Shantung, and on page 15 had little but the record of Mr. 
Lansing’s testimony before the Senate committee. It seems likely that almost the 
whole attention of Congress and the administration must for a time be con- 
centrated on problems of domestic economics, such as that of reducing the costs 
of living or otherwise somehow contenting the railroad brotherhoods or suc- 
cumbing to their demands. What effect this will have on the treaty, I do not know, 
but I should think it was more likely to cause the Senate to acquiesce soon, after 
some fashion, than to cause it to push the matter aside, and increase a delay which 
I believe has not been pleasing to the country. My belief is that the Senate has 
been moving slowly and reluctantly toward abandonment of the high-and-mighty 
position of selfish nationalism which it took at first—moving thus, not by reason 
of leadership, I will say, which seems to have been strikingly absent from the 
Republican majority, but by reason of the pressure of public opinion. 

You ask if it is true that domestic politics are playing a great part in the 


23 Balfour, Foreign Secretary, advised Bryce, October 18, that there would be no difficulty “in 
meeting Professor Jameson’s views.” 
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3, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
4th. July 1919. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR JAMESON 

I am very glad to hear from you again, and to be informed of the large and 
interesting project which you propose to carry out. The British Government has 
been very tiresome heretofore in allowing its archives to be used. Within the last 
thirty years they actually declined to show papers relating to the earlier stages of 
the Revolutionary War. Now, however, 1 hope a more liberal spirit will prevail 
and I see no reason why anything should be concealed antecedent to the year 
1860. I will, of course, gladly enquire their views if you like to send me a full 
memorandum on the subject sometime later, but I think there would be no dif- 
ficulty in your getting papers for publication for the period between 1815 and 
1840, especially, of course, if your Government request them (the F, O.) to do so, 
It will be much more difficult to obtain the private correspondence of our Min- 
isters here with their envoys in America, because this private correspondence is 
kept, when kept, by the Ministers and their executors or families, but, no doubt, a 
good many papers exist which will be shown to you. The collection could hardly 
be complete, but that is no reason why you should not print all you can get. I 
think you might certainly get the Bagot papers and Vaughan also, and the Jackson 
papers. You might write to Lord Cork for the Canning papers, and to Lord 
Londonderry for those of Castlereagh. I will with pleasure back you up if necessary. 

I think such a paper as you suggest on Bagot's ministry would be very in- 
teresting, and I have no doubt the British Academy would find an opportunity for 
you to read it to them.?? I have long wished that our Corresponding Members 
would make communications to us, and this would make an excellent beginning. 

So much for your project which all students of history in this country will 
welcome. 

You are at a very interesting and, indeed, decisive moment in your own history. 
While fully appreciating the advantages to the U. S. of retaining your freedom 
and detachment as far as possible, many of us here feel that without your con- 
currence and cooperation the League of Nations will come to nothing, and we 
are, therefore, most anxious to see you enter. Is it true that domestic politics are 
playing a great part in the present opposition, particularly in the Senate? Any 
observations you can give me regarding the political situation will be very in- 
teresting. You are one of the few who can regard all these matters with the 
impartial detachment appropriate to a historian. 

Always truly yours 
James BRYCE 


21 June 12, Dr. Jameson had written at length concerning his project of collecting and pub- 
lishing for the Carnegie Institution the correspondence of the early British ministers in the 
United States. The undertaking was not continued after Jameson’s retirement from the Institution. 
Some of his material was published as Volume III of the Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for 1936: Instructions to the British Ministers to the United States, 1791-1812, 
edited by Bernard Mayo. All copies of the letters which had been gathered, with Dr. Jameson’s 
notes, have been deposited in the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress. 

22 Jameson had written, “What with the beginning of 105 years of peace, and the Bagot- 
Rush convention and the disarmament on the lakes, that might be an agreeable subject on which 
to read a paper, and the reading of which might bring grist to my mill from unexpected quar- 
ters.” For the reason stated in Jameson’s letter of March 30, 1921 (see below, p. 294, the paper 
was not read, 
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3, BuckincHaM GATE, S.W. 
20th. Sept. 1918. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR JAMESON 

Best thanks for your interesting letter of July [August] 21st. It raised several 
questions of moment which I should like to be able to discuss more at length. 
Meantime, let me say:— 

(1) Nothing would do more good than an exchange of lectures between 
American and British Professors. I will talk to some of our people about it, and if 
you have practical suggestions to make as to the kind of times of the year at which 
they should be given, I should bring them to the notice of University friends here. 
Our Professors are pretty poorly paid and it would be helpful if some more popular 
lectures—I mean to popular audiences—could be simultaneously arranged on a 
scale not so large as to involve fatigue,—by which lecture fees they could pay at 
least the expenses of their journeys to and fro. There ought to be no difficulty in 
arranging for leave of absence on both sides. 

(2) We have been thinking much over the steps to be taken to facilitate the 
coming for post-graduate courses to this country of American students. What you 
say is true. Your post graduate courses are now so good that there is not the same 
inducement as there would have been thirty years ago. Still, there are many cases 
in which American students might wish to hear specially eminent British Pro- 
fessors, and the volume of your University graduates is so enormous compared 
with ours, that even a small per centage would count for much. History is, per- 
haps, one of the topics in which, good as your courses are, some things could be 
learned better here than in America. Beyond and above the teaching, however, it 
would do most American students a vast deal of good to become familiar with 
European intellectual and moral conditions. Similarly, British students, especially 
of economics, and social questions, would profit greatly by visiting the U. S., 
where not only the teaching, but observation of the phenomena would enlarge 
their minds and deepen their views. The matter wants working out on this side 
also. Dr. Osler had a plan for treating medical studies in a similar way, but I do 
not know what has come of it. 

I am very glad to hear that Wrong’s lectures were so successful. It was an 
excellent idea, and will have a good retroactive effect on Canadian Universities. 
They are looking up, but their personnel is not yet as strong as it should be. 

You are quite right to hold your usual meeting of the Historical Association. 
Even the bringing together of the men is valuable. How much I wish we could 
have had, and could have even now, gatherings of British Historical Teachers 
similar to that you are now having at Branford. Nothing of the kind has ever 
been attempted here. We are curiously unorganised and unassociated, and in a 
way, individualistic. Everyone wants to spend his holiday in his own way at the 
place he chooses, but such gatherings, bringing the researchers and teachers into 
actual contact, are inestimably useful. 

Do not forget that whenever you have 4 communication that you would like 
to make to our people on some Historical topic, the British Academy will be glad 
to receive it. We have not worked that side of our functions so far, but it ought 
to be worked, and all the more because Germany and Austria will he out of all 
intellectual communion with us and with you for some time to come. I am 

Always sincerely yours 
James Bryce 
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Our National Board for Historical Service had great pleasure this spring in 
helping to forward one kind of exchange between America and one of the British 
nations, namely, in making arrangements whereby Professor Wrong, of Toronto, 
could set forth the Canadian viewpoint, or the real constitution of the British 
Empire, or the relations between Canadian and American federation and be- 
tween the two nations, to the audiences provided by the summer sessions of our 
great universities. These, of course, would bring together a wider variety of 
teachers, from a wider variety of places, than it is possible to assemble at any place 
in the winter, and I am sure that his lectures had a great and useful effect. l 

The beauty of the Maine scenery is familiar to you. I think the scene which 
lies before me, at the “office” of this department of the Carnegie Institution, 1s 
almost as beautiful as anything at Mt. Desert. I remain here until September 10. 
Then I spend a week at Branford, Connecticut, in a quiet hotel in a beautiful 
place on Long Island Sound where the professors who dwell in New England 
or the eastern part of the middle states, or are spending the summer there, are 
establishing the habit of meeting for a week in September. A “retreat” for his- 
torians, we somewhat irreverently called it last year, but I think I have now devised 
a better title for it, and we call it the convivium historicum, after the analogy of 
the convivium theologicum, which Lord Falkland used to have at Great Tew. 
I started the practice last year. Fifteen men cams, and the week was well enjoyed— 
no “exercises”, no business, very little “shop” talk even, but a week of vacation 
spent in conversation and mild spcrts and the increasing of mutual acquaintance. 
This year will not be so untroubled by business, for the National Board for His- 
torical Service and the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review have 
both taken the occasion to appoint a meeting at Branford in those days; but such 
is war time. I hope the gathering will become a regular, and ordinarily rather lazy, 
feature of our Septembers, for the American historical folk are a very good sort, 
who get on very well together, especially at so beautiful and agreeable a place.?? 

There has been some talk about giving up the usual December meeting of the 
American Historical Association, some thinking that needless travel should be 
avoided and that the money might be better spent on the Red Cross, and the like. 
I believe, however, that it is intenced to hold a meeting.?° The problem is the old 
one of the alabaster box of precious ointment. I do not know how it should be 
solved, but J have rather the feeling that, if the right sort of programme is under- 
taken, it may be worth a good deal to the country to have so many teachers of 
history inspired and encouraged by knowing each others thoughts as to the way 
in which their own work stands related to the present crisis. I am sure that the 
meeting in Philadelphia last December had good results of just that sort. 

I suppose that the final Disrasli volumes will soon appear. I keep in mind 
with much pleasure and gratitude the thought of what you have proposed in that 
connection. 

Believe me to be, with kindest regards and best wishes to yourself and Lady 
Bryce, 

Very truly yours, 


19 These gatherings were sponsored by Dr. Jameson until his death; they were continued by 
Professor F. M. Anderson of Dartmouth until the outbreak of the present war. 

20 The 34th annual meeting, which was to have taken place at Cleveland, December 27 and 
28, was not held because of the influenza epidemic. The business of the Association was transacted 
at a meeting of the Executive Council which was held in New York, January 31 and February 
1, 1919. Am. Hist. Rev., XXIV (Apr., 1919), 349-57. 
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ington or elsewheré in Ámerica to further the interests of the British Academy. 

I do most sincerely hope that from now on, intellectual relations between 
Great Britain and the United States will be made closer and more fruitful of 
good to both nations. 1 do not know just what means of bringing this about will 
prove the most helpful, but I should be glad to assist in any of them. I see that 
Columbia University is planning some rather extensive use of an invitation to 
British professors to lecture in New York. Such exchanges can easily be made of, 
far greater importance than those exchanges between Prussian and American 
universities which were so much advertised, but which really proved to be of so 
little actual use. It is a comforting thing, by the way, that they did so little harm. 
An emissary of the Kaiser, in the autumn of 1914, went the rounds of the former 
exchange professors in this country, with a view to keeping them in line for the 
German cause, —making it evident that propaganda for the indisputably greatest 
of all monarchs, nations, and civilizations had been thought a main reason for 
the whole machinery. A few of these exchange professors showed themselves to 
have been influenced, by having, in the American phrase, eaten out of the Kaiser’s 
hand, but not most of them. At all events, exchange with Great Britain, and with 
France, if desired and practicable, would have a far greater amount of beneficial 
influence and would attain it much more easily and with less need of proclamation 
and insistence, the natural affinity of democratic minds being so much more 
complete. 

Professor McLaughlin, whose tour of lecturing in Great Britain seems to have 
succeeded far beyond his modest expectations, and to have accomplished real 
good, says that many persons in British universities indicated to him a hope that 
after the war the tide of American graduate students might be deflected from 
Germany to British shores. A very reasonable desire, but I doubt if they appre- 
ciate to what small dimensions that tide has shrunk. I remember that in the first 
talk I ever had with you, at Baltimore in 1883, when you were so good as to 
advise me about my plans, my thought was all of further study in Germany. 
That was then the normal course; but now, with the great improvement which 
in thirty-five years has been effected in the methods of training graduate students 
in America, and with the great resources which are expended upon that process, 
it is a distinctly unusual thing for any young man to go to Germany to pursue 
studies, of those sorts, at any rate, with which I am most familiar. The general 
conviction is that, even if the young man has resources which make it easy, it is 
better for him to spend at least the first two years of graduate work in American 
universities, before going either to Germany or (preferably nowadays) to France. 
I dare say that the same might be thought to be true of the British universities, in 
view of the great differences of system between them and those institutions in 
America in which these young men are taught and are subsequently to teach; but 
there can be no doubt that are [our] American graduate students need wider 
contact with European educational institutions and systems, and doubtless appro- 
priate means of export and import would in time be devised. 

In the hope that the modest headquarters secured in London by the American 
Historical Association in the building of the Royal Historical Society may be 
extensively resorted to by American students of history after the war, and may 
somehow be made an important means of furthering intellectual contact between 
them and British scholars, I have been trying to get some rich American who is 
able to see the value which such intercourse may have for the two nations, to 
endow the headquarters, but have not yet succeeded. 
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Washington or in- whatever other high employment, you have labored untiringly 
for the same great ends. No one in our generation has done more to 'promote 
them. History, we are sure, will not forget your services to this great cause, nor 
to the still greater task of establishing somehow a commonwealth of nations. We 
hope and believe that, even in these dark days, your eightieth birthday may be 
made happy by the remembrance of activities so interesting, so momentous, and 

. so beneficent. 
We have the honor to be, with the highest regard and with warm personal 

friendship,** l 
Very sincerely yours, 


May 11/18 
Hindleap, Forest Row, Sussex. 
DEAR PROFESSOR JAMESON ' E 

Thank you for your letter. I shallhope to reply to your remarks on the 
Demokratischer Umschwung more fully presently: meantime this goes to tell 
you that the British Academy Council has just elected you a Corresponding 
Fellow, The election has to be confirmed at a general meeting in July (though 
that is always given) it is until then confidential, & for yourself only. It is the only 
honour of the kind we have to bestow from this country. H. C. Lea, Wm. James & 
Royce were Fellows: Root, Eliot, Lowell & Hadley now are. 

You are doubtless right in thinking that the reaction again[st] Mark Hanna 
& Big Business in politics did induce a desire for more direct popular control, 
but it seems to me not so clear that the interest of the average citizen in politics 
is really greater than it was in 1880 or perhaps even in 1860. I have seen Mc- 
Laughlin*—x like him; he is doing excellently: but I have had no time for quiet 
talk with him. In haste 

Very sincerely yours 
James BRYCE 


Norta Encecoms, MAINE. 
August 21, 1918. 
My pear Lord Bryce: 
With your kind letter of July 10 came an official communication from Professor 
Gollancz, as secretary of the British Academy, notifying me of the great honor 
which the Academy has beén so good as to confer upon me. I have written to 
him, and wish also to express my hearty thanks to you for your part in the elec- 
tion and for the generous terms in which you are pleased to speak of it. It will 
give me the greatest possible pleasure if at any time I can do anything at Wash- 


17 This testimonial was drafted by Dr. Jameson and signed by such officers of the Association 
and members of the Council as could be reached within the few days which could be allowed to 
insure its delivery by May 10. The letter was engrossed at the Department of State and the 
signatures facsimiled. Replying, May 23, Bryce wrote: “It is now sixty years since as an under- 
graduate at Oxford I began the study of history; and every year makes me feel more strongly 
how much historical knowledge, if rightly used, deepens and widens our conceptions of what 
each of us may do for his country, and what each of our countries, twin trees growing from 
one ancient root, may accomplish for the world. History, no less than Philosophy, is the guide 
of life, national as well as private.” i 

18 Under arrangements made by the National Board for Historical Service, Professor Mc- 
Laughlin gave twenty-eight lectures in England, Scotland, and Ireland on general phases of 
Anglo-American relations, especially in connection with the war. These lectures were printed 
under the title, 4merica and Britain (New York, 1919). 
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affairs. This is why we have been called Pharisees & have often inspired distrust. 
It has been a see-saw between philanthropists & Jingoes, & outsiders have taken 
the philanthropists for hypocrites and the Jingoes for unstable braggarts, 

If you are still editing the American Historical Review, wd. you like an 
article reviewing the Life of Disraeli, when the last two volumes appear, & giving 
a summing up and general view of his action especially in the field of foreign 
policy? I could not write such an article at once, but might hope to do so some 
months hence, if by then I have nearly finished my book on Modern Democracy.** 

Yours very sincerely 
James Bryce 

If you have any American historians coming over here—I know some of the 
younger are coming as officers or “War Spell-Binders” I shall be happy to see 
any such, and our historians would give them a Reception. 


April 19, 1918. 
Dear Loro Bryce; 

It is understood that on the tenth of May the sole honorary member of the 
American Historical Association reaches his eightieth birthday. The Executive 
Council of the Association cannot be willing that the occasion should pass without 
the expression of their heartiest congratulations and their sincerest good wishes. 
We feel sure that all the twenty-seven hundred members of the society, if it were 
possible to consult them, would earnestly desire that such a message should be 
sent, and would cordially authorize the action which we take in their name. 

When we think of the varied experiences and achievements of these many 
years, and of the widespread consideration and regard which they have brought, 
we cannot but be reminded of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 


Much have I seen and known: cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all. 


We sincerely hope that your bodily strength continues, and may long continue, 
unimpaired, We see with great pleasure, from writings that reach us from time 
to time, that our honorary member and our friend retains his mental vigor and 
alertness undiminished, 


And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Most of all we rejoice that at eighty your spirit is still so young, your mind 
so open, as to find its keenest interest in those great problems of reconstruction 
to which the shaken world must address itself after the present storms—that for 
you, as for the poet’s Ulysses, 


"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


Thirty years ago, in The American Commonwealth, you laid permanent 
foundations for mutual understanding and good will between Great Britain and 
the United States. Throughout the intervening years, whether as ambassador in 


16 This article, ‘The Life of Disraeli, V., VI.,” reviewing George E. Buckle’s continuation 
of W. F. Monypenny's Life, was printed in the 4m. Hist. Rev., XXVI (July, 1921), 672-82. 
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lecturers that they must emphasize these particular results of British democracy, | 
as well as to dwell on the British Empire as our ally more than on England alone.” 
With kindest regards, 
Very truly yours, 


3, Buckincuam Gare, S.W. 
ist. March 1918. 
Dear PROFESSOR JAMESON 

Thank you very much for your instructive answer in yours of Feb. 6th. to my 
questions. Those answers suggest a further question, which has been occupying 
my mind for the last few years, and whereon I have not yet found a complete 
answer. What is the cause of the marked recrudescence of theoretical democracy, 
and the general faith in what we call the people, their wisdom and their will, all 
over the world, except, perhaps, in Germany and Japan? There have been com- 
paratively few grievances to overcome, there has been no demonstration of the 
superiority of Democratic government to other kinds of government, in fact, some 
of the characteristic weaknesses of democracy have been more and more revealing 
themselves, in France for instance, and now in Russia on a wide and hideous 
scale, if, indeed, you can say that there is any government at all in Russia. Never- 
theless, this ardent faith in democracy seems to go on growing. One can perfectly 
well understand the events in France from 1780 onwards. One can explain the 
rising in Russia against the autocracy; one can explain 1848 and 1849, but why 
this movement of opinion so general and so unreflecting which began near the 
end of the nineteenth century? I have a crude theory, but will not mention it 
pending the receipt of your own reflections whenever you have time to send them 
to me. 

The disposition to change the United States Constitution in a prompt, light- 
hearted way is disquieting. To me, who am perhaps old-fashioned in my respect 
for the founders of your Constitution, it is a disparagement of State rights, and 
the tendency to make your government more and more unitary. As respects the 
French I cannot quite agree with your view that everybody likes the French, at any 
rate as a nation. The individual Frenchman has, as a rule, better manners and 
brighter, quicker mind and more responsiveness in conversation to people of other 
nations than the English or Germans, or Spaniards, but no more than Russians, or 
Swedes, or Norwegians, and perhaps not quite so much as the Italians; but the 
French as a nation or government are, and always have been, extremely difficult 
to deal with. They are vain, suspicious, jealous, and no more trustworthy than 
other nations are in diplomacy, at least such is the impression that one derives 
from the secret diplomatic history of the last sixty years, no less than from the open 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. I am not blind to the faults 
of our own international policy and diplomacy, but they are different faults. 
However, this subject is too long a one to enter into, though one would like to 
write an essay upon it explaining that for the last seventy years or more there 
have really been two Englands alternatively directing our policy, and making it 
appear wavering and unreliable, because it has been animated by two antagonistic 
principles, sometimes one and sometimes the other of which have come to the top, 
and have so succeeded for a space in directing national action in international 

15 These illustrated lectures were prepared and arranged by the National Board for Historical 
Service under the auspices of the War Department Commission for Training Camp Activities. 


They were given in the Y.M.C.A. and Knights of Columbus buildings in some thirteen of the 
larger camps. 
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rather to the vigorous campaign which the Socialists of New York made and in 
which socialism, opposition to the President's policies, and woman suffrage were 
mingled in ways difficult to distinguish. 

Also, while there was a time, last spring, when it appeared to many men that 
the women of the country were to a dangerous extent opposed to all positive 
action that might bring on war, most men are convinced that the women of the 
country are much less pacifistic than had been supposed, and are supporting 
spirited measures very well on the whole. 

Again, in process of years, men have become better satisfied as to the workings 
of woman suffrage in the states where it has been in operation. I remember that 
once when talking of the matter in the course of one of those walks which were 
of so great a pleasure to me, we agreed that it seemed impossible to get trustworthy 
evidence as to how the thing was working in the states where it had been secured; 
‘but that must have been about 1909, and Colorado seemed to be the only sig- 
nificant example. There are more now, and many men who felt as we did at that 
time have since become convinced, as indeed 1 have myself, that it is succeeding 
not badly, with many defects born of inexperience and with a good deal of indif- 
ference to the cost of improvements, yet with much education of the women to 
counterbalance all that. Those who looked to the advent of a woman in Congress 
as likely to furnish a demonstration of the capacity of the sex for good political 
action in the national arena, must have been a good deal disappointed, for Miss 
Rankin has proved to be a quite ordinary congressman, with no abilities above 
the average, and made rather a sorry exhibition of weakness and emotionalism 
at the time of the declaration of war.** But I think that most women who favor 
woman suffrage desire it chiefly as a means of carrying through measures of social 
reform, and these they will for the most part seek to obtain through the state 
legislatures rather than through Congress. 

I don’t expect to see the Constitutional Amendment adopted within the next 
five or perhaps ten years—there are too many southern states for that—but I 
expect to see it gradually prevail, state by state, through a number of additional 
commonwealths.** 

I rather hesitate to send you these small observations. They seem pretty 
obvious, and are derived from not much more than the newspapers. I will give 
them the one merit of being promptly sent, by writing them on the day of receipt 
of your letter. 

You take very kindly my remarks about our national preference for the French 
rather than the English. 1 might have made it clearer that I equally thought our 
people to prefer the French to every other nation. Indeed, as one looks around 
over this uncomfortable world, one doubts sometimes whether any nation really 
has much liking for any other nation except that everybody seems to like the 
French. But 1 quite agree that we in Ámerica ought to do a great deal more to 
show our less educated and thoughtful citizens how great a change has come over 
the public action of Great Britain since the power passed from the hands of a 
ruling class into that of a democracy. I am just in these days engaged in preparing 
a syllabus for use by lecturers who go about in our various camps and cantonments 
talking to thousands of boys, in simple fashion, on the origin and background of 
the war, and what it is all about, and I have been putting it very strongly to the 


18 Miss Jeanette Rankin represented Montana at large in the 65th Congress, 1917-19. 
14 The 19th amendment passed in time for women to vote in the presidential election of 
1920. 
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ment here for woman suffrage, I hasten to reply upon the ground that apparently 
anything sent to you respecting it should go soon. 

I cannot profess to know very well what motives actuate those who are now 
pressing forward hopefully the proposal for a constitutional amendment, for I 
know none of them, nor any persons who are intimately acquainted with their 
thoughts. I think it is probable that a part of the impulse comes from the general 
spirit working in the world at large toward more complete democracy; yet I think 
the main reasons for the present action and ior the degree of success which has 
attended it, are to be found elsewhere, under circumstances more concrete. It is 
possible that a small amount of favorable effect on public opinion, may have come 
from the (to me) rather silly performances of those women who picketed the 
White House last winter, or perhaps rather from the action finally taken by the 
long-suffering police administration in arresting and imprisoning some of them. 
Such would be the claim of their particular wing of the suffrage agitators, but I 
doubt if there is much in it. Theirs is distinctly a minority wing, and the majority 
of the woman suffragists repudiate them rather strongly. Their sufferings, though 
very gratifying to themselves, did not seem to affect deeply more than a small 
part of the women or of the voters. Most persons regarded it as petty nagging of 
the President, unworthy in such trying times as these, yet not deserving of ve 
severe punishment; but were not much discontented that they should be punished 
to the extent they were. 

"The main reason is to be looked for in the (to most persons) unexpected 
success of the vote in New York; for J think it would have been regarded as 
certain that if they got a favorable vote there, added to the progress already made 
in previous years in a number of lesser states, they would push for a constitutional 
amendment. Hasty people always want that, because it seems a much shorter cut 
toward getting what you want than waiting for the slow operation of reform in 
one state after another; and reformers don’t mind forcing a reform upon states 
that do not want it. A large part of the impulse toward’such action came no doubt 
from the success, only a little while ago, of the vote in congress on the Constitu- 
tional Amendment enforcing prohibition. What with the passage of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Amendments in 1913, and the rapid success, so far as Congress is 
concerned, of the prohibitory amendment last year, the national state of mind 
respecting constitutional amendments is very different from what it was before 
that time, when in one hundred years only three such proposals had succeeded. 
They are now regarded with a hopefulness which seemed impossible when the 
American Commonwealth was published, As soon as New York was carried, the 
agitators instantly began to press this amendment upon Congress. It went through 
the House very well, but I doubt if it gets through the Senate.*? 

I don’t mean to lay all the emphasis on tactics, though these ladies are eager 
tacticians, and have much more of an eye toward tactical machinations than 
toward larger interests. I have no doubt that a good deal of the motive power has 
come from more spiritual sources,—from the general spirit of the world, and from 
the feeling in the minds of manv men that the devotedly patriotic work in which 
such multitudes of American women have immersed themselves, deserves recogni- 
tion, and also indicates a larger degree of interest in public affairs than American 
women used to manifest. Very likely these were the main reasons for the large 
afirmative vote in New York, though it is said that much is also to be attributed 


11 The previous year New York conferred full suffrage in state affairs. 
121t was in June, 1919, that Congress agreed to submit the amendment to the legislatures. 
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the autocracy was doing, but, if instead of the last two Czars, Russia could have: 
had a succession of capable tyrants, who would have developed the country, ma- 
terially and intellectually, the change to a new order might have come in a far 
better way. If Louis XVI could have been a tyrant of the Napoleonic type, how 
much smoother might the course of France have been down to 1870. Your parallel 
with the despondency that might have been felt in France towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, is very suggestive. Stubbs has a remark somewhere about the 
change for the better that took place after the reign of Edward III, which nobody 
could have predicted. Reflections on the course of South American history have 
made me think that changes, which are superficially only economic, such as those 
the Argentine has seen during the last forty years, may do much to bring about 
political, and even, perhaps, moral improvement. Is it a paradox to say that in 
politics fraud is better than force? That was the line of republican development 
in Spanish America. 

Your suggestions regarding the causes of American preference for France are 
illuminating, but one of them seems to me doubtful. Surely it is not among the 
Americans who travel and find the English frigid and supercilious that the hos- 
tility to England seems to have been strongest, but rather among the mass who 
do not travel, and who get their impressions partly from school books, partly from 
newspapers, partly from Irish denunciations of “British tyranny.” The Americans 
who travel, except a few of the fashionable scum that used to love Paris, seem, as 
a rule, to prefer the English to the French, and London to Paris. You are doubt- 
less right in attributing a great deal to the constantly dropping rain of Irish anti- 
British sentiment, not only on your politicians, but on your people through the 
Press. For her conduct towards Ireland England, no doubt, deserved to suffer, but 
the change which has come over the English since 1886, when Mr. Gladstone gave 
a new direction to English policy, has never been properly appreciated in America. 
He was vilified for it here, as he was condemned for the Alabama arbitration, but 
these were two of the greatest services he rendered to the world. 

I am very glad that you approve of Hubert Hall's idea of using the room at 
22, Russell Square as a Reading Room for American soldiers. 1 will ask him about 
_ the books and papers you mention. We might make a still better preparation for 
American soldiers in England, if you think there are likely to be enough of them 
to make it worth while to set up a Club similar to the American Officers Club, 
recently established in Chesterfield Gardens by the Pilgrims. 

One question more. We are struck here by the way in which a wave of 
democracy is sweeping round the whole world! A franchise & Redistribution Bill ' 
of a revolutionary kind has just been passed, including Woman Suffrage. Some 
few of us resisted it in vain in the House of Lords, Its passing is due to a senti- 
mental faith in abstract principles & in Democracy. Congress also is passing an 
Amendment for Woman Suffrage. What is the explanation of this headlong rush? 
Women have no appreciable grievances of a practical kind here. Still less in 
U. S. A. Your explanation would be highly valued by me, who have been re- 
flecting on these matters in connection with a book I am writing. 

Very sincerely yours 
James Bryce 


February 6, 1918. 
My pear Lord Bryce: 
Your interesting letter of January 18 has just arrived and though I do not 
think that I can say anything very useful about the present state of the move- 
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respects of which you speak, and some of them do now. Mr. Altschul’s book will 
give you the facts. But after all, our people are not great readers of history, and 
I think those who put all the emphasis on the schoolbooks are to a large extent, in 
our homely phrase, barking up the wrong tree. 

I will also send you the recent numbers of the History Teacher's Magazine, 
which will show you what the Educational Committee of this Board has been 
trying to do, some times in the very line of which you are speaking.* I will also 
send some of the pamphlets of the Committee on Public Information, especially 
such as are historical in character—many of them prepared in these rooms. A 
letter from Hubert Hall speaks of the notion cf using the American Historical 
- Association room at 22 Russell Square as a reading-room for American soldiers, ` 
and says that an official letter from the committee on our London headquarters 
will come soon.!° I will await details, but am sure that our committee will regard 
the idea as a capital one and will try to make it known that there is such a place, 
especially by making it known to the officials of the American University Union 
in Paris, who have a large clubhouse for American university men in our forces. 
It seems that in a letter to Hall, you spoke of the room at 22 Russell Square as 
having no books or papers, but I feel sure that we sent over quite a lot at the 
beginning—rather such things as sets of the Annual Reports of the American His- 
torical Association and of the American Historical Review and the like than books 
for intelligent convalescents—but a prudent secretary may have put them away 
because not used in wartime. 1 will send an inquiry about this to Mr. Newton 
and will try to have something done, if our Executive Council, as I anticipate, 
votes favorably on the matter at its meeting of December 26. 

Please present my very kind regards to Lady Bryce, and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


3, BuckincHam Gare, S.W. 
18th. Jan. 1918. 

Dear Proressor JAMESON 

Thank you for yours of Dec. roth. I am afraid to begin answering it, because 
it raises so many questions that I might run into a long essay! It is fortunate that 
there are some intelligent students of political science watching the phenomena 
of revolution in Russia, for the spectacle is even more instructive than was that 
which France showed from 1789 to 1799. Hew Aristotle would have enjoyed 
watching it! One of the most interesting points would be to disengage the respec- 
tive results of the idealism of a very few perscns, the predatory fanaticism of a 
somewhat larger number, the scoundrelly selfishness of a still bigger section, and 
the ignorant simplicity, qualified also by selfishness, of the vast mass of peasants, 
and of those town workers, who are practically peasants by origin, and in their 
limited intelligence. At a later stage it will also be curious to see whether any real 
attempt to establish a socialist organisation will be made. 1 doubt it, thinking it 
more probable that some reaction towards a strong government will arrive before 
socialism has had a chance of putting its theories into practice. After all, one 
must not be disappointed, even what we see now may produce better efforts than 

9 The History Teacher's Magazine, later the Historical Outlook, printed during the war many 
articles and studies prepared under the auspices of the National Board for Historical Service. 

10 The London headquarters of the American Historical Association were formally opened 
at 8 Southampton St., June 15, 1914. Later a room was rented from the Royal Historical Society. 
With the establishment of the American University Union the purposes of the headquarters were 


attained in another way, and the rooms were closed early in 1920. Bryce acted as chairman of 
the London branch. 
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coming to the end of all this feudal anarchy, and about to emerge into some 
larger synthesis, and here we are in the worst of feudal wars—War of the Roses, 
Burgundians vs. Armagnacs. But he would have been wrong. It was the “clearing- 
up shower”, and he emerged soon into a regime of unified monarchies. Specula- 
tion is vain, but 1 wonder what will be the effect of the return from Russia of 
several hundred thousand German prisoners—whether increase of man-power, or 
increase of subjects sick of war. 

What your other American friends tell you of the strong preference of France 
over against England among our people seems to me to be true in a very marked 
degree. It is apparent to everyone. A review of a recent book, which I enclose in 
proof, will probably interest you, and I am asking the author, a rich New Yorker, 
not known to me, to send you a copy of his book.’ For my own part, however, I 
think that our writers somewhat overestimate the part which school-books have 
played in creating this state of mind. If the sympathy of our nation for the Eng- 
lish nation is less than Englishmen would expect, this is partly due to a great and 
constant underestimation by the latter of the extent to which we are not of English 
race. I speak as one who is about 7/8 of English blood to about 1/8 Ulster, and 
who was brought up in New England and had slowly to learn how little typical 
is the Boston attitude toward Great Britain. Again, the influence of Irish politicians 
is a large factor, much larger than would be accounted for simply by the propor- 
tionate number of the Irish in America. You know much more fully than I do 
how desperately active and influential the Irish can make themselves in political 
life. Writing in 1783, Charles Biddle, who knew Pennsylvania politics through 
and through, said that, though the Germans in that state were far more numerous 
than the Irish, the Irish always greatly outnumbered them in the legislature. At 
St. Louis in 1904, 1 went into a booth of the Federation of Labor, where I saw 
around the walls a thousand photographs of labor leaders. They were nearly all 
Irish, though when you want a first-rate workman, you search for a German or 
a Swede. In labor politics they are supreme. When Fredericq and Pirenne were 
deported from Ghent to German detention-camps, and a hundred of us professors 
of history could not get the Department of State to make any serious effort on 
their behalf, one of our number roughly said that where those two eminent 
scholars had made their mistake was in not being born Irish, for if they had been, 
the President would have been dragged out of his bed by Irish delegations to cable 
threatening messages on their behalf.—But to you, who have travelled more than 
any historian since Herodotus, I need not say that there are broader explanations 
than any of these and that I think they ought not to be ignored by your English 
friends though it is ungracious in me to refer to them, except for justice’ sake. 
To put it brutally, is it any wonder that the Americans like the French better than 
the British when, as well as I can make out, everybody else does? There is a 
quality in the French that enables them to seem sympathetic and likeable to In- 
dians in Canada, to Russians and Italians, and for aught I know, to Hottentots, 
to an extent which the English cannot rival. The Americans who travel have 
generally found themselves more at ease with the French whom they met than 
with the Englishmen; these are a minority of our people, but similar effects have 
probably come to others, one way and another, from things that they have read 
or heard about. I admit that our schoolbooks used to sin a good deal in the 


8 Charles Altschul, The American Revolution in Our School Text-Books: An Attempt to 
Trace the Influence of Early School Education on the Feelings toward England in the United 
States (New York, 1917), reviewed by C. H, Van Tyne in dm. Hist. Rev., XXIII (Jan., 1918), 
403-404. 
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school books, which, though less now than formerly, have given partial and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the events of the Revolution, and to the singular fact that 
the semi-educated don’t seem to realise that the history of the United States before 
the eighteenth century, and, to a considerable extent, down to 1776, is the history 
of England. I don’t know a more curious effect of mistakes in the teaching of 
history than this comparative want of interest in so intelligent a people in the 
earlier history of their race. Of course, in England also the masses are strangely 
ignorant of English history, but then, your people have long been better educated 
than ours were until recent years. The only countries I have been, where history is 
really a part of the life of the people are Switzerland, and to some extent, Italy, 
_ but in Italy it is rather the Romans than the Italians that excite interest. Do you 
think that the Historical Society could do anything to cure this defect by its in- 
fluence upon teaching? 
Always sincerely yours 
James BRYCE 


December 19, 1917. 
My prar Lorn Bryce: . 

I thank you for your very interesting letter of November 21, received this 
morning. To some things in it I feel disposed to make an immediate reply, know- 
ing that any little information 1 may send will be put to good use for both 
countries. 

As to the Mexican inquiry, I expect good results, but not the very best. The 
man who has the matter in charge has selected his investigators a little hastily, so 
that some of them are not first-rate, and does not pursue, I hear, a steady policy 
with respect to directing them. They have all gone from here now, but one of 
them will be here again soon, so that I can learn more; but in any case, I am sure 
that he and his companions will value in the highest degree Mr. Maudsle[a]y's 
answers to questions propounded by you. 

The Russian phenomena are indeed a wonderful spectacle. I know of two or 
three students of political science who have dropped their work and gone over 
there to watch it ali. Here in Washington we are quite at sea respecting the real 
or average state of things, and it is not believed that the Department of State is 
much better off, or that anybody can predict. Most of the few persons I know 
that have much acquaintance with Russia, are much depressed. Some say that the 
Bolsheviki government is so largely Jewish that it is sure to overdo the ordinary 
methods which Jews have pursued with Russians and to arouse hatred and pro- 
voke reaction. Many think that, looking quite beyond the present warfare, Russia 
is sure ultimately to. prosper, but to look beyond the present warfare is hard work 
just now. I suppose that this great Russian upheaval may play the same part in 
bringing the whole world over irom the regime of democracy to the regime of 
socialism that the French Revolution played in bringing the world over to 
democracy, but for Russia itself, I should think it easier to predict emergence 
into a group of loosely federated regional republics of a socialistic cast than any- 
thing more unified. Perhaps we have come to the end of nationalism anyhow. 
I supposed, before 1914, that this period of four hundred years during which 
mankind has been chiefly organized in nations was drawing to a close, with inter- 
national socialism to succeed. I sometimes ask myself whether any despondency 
we may feel may not be like that which might have been felt by an Englishman 
or Frenchman about 1470, who would have said to himself, We thought we were’ 
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is being done by your millionaire for a survey of Mexico in its economic, social 


and political aspects. The idea is admirable, but, of course, everything would’ 


depend upon the quality of the men. Would it not be a good plan to draw up for 
them an cutline of the points to which their enquiries should be directed, par- 
ticularly on the social and political side, so that they might be sure of getting the 
right point of view, and of fixing their attention upon some of the details which 
may be more significant that [than] conspicuous? It would be a good thing if 
such men were occasionally to consult you, or someone else who could advise 
them like you could, so as to be guided in their lines of enquiry. I think few 
people here understand Mexico, but I might- perhaps get some suggestions from 
those interested in the subject. Maudslay, the archaeologist, lived some years in 
Mexico, and is a very intelligent man. He is now in London. If you think it any 
use I could send some questions myself which occurred to me when I visited the 
country, but to which I could not give answers, and which ought to be answered. 

The most interesting evolution for study that the world has seen for over one 
hundred years is now presented by Russia. Two or three students of political 
science could render immense service by describing exactly what has been passing 
there for the last eight months and is passing now. In many respects the phe- 
nomena are more novel and more curious than even those of France, 1789 to 
1799. I do not know any case in which the easily adopted assumptions and fallacies 
about the goodness and wisdom and power of the “people” have been so con- 
spicuously shown to be baseless, and in which the need for leadership and or- 
ganisation among masses of men has been so clearly demonstrated. But we want 
far more of the real facts than we have been able to get so far. It is said that the 
Jews count, for much. Many of the Bolshevik leaders are Jewish, apparently Social- 
ists. Some are undoubtedly German agents. 

The paper on Historical Students in War Time is interesting and timely. 
Some little work of the kind indicated for National Board has been done here, 
chiefly by G. W. Prothero, Gilbert Murray, J. W. Headlam, but historians are 
a very small class here compared with the many hundreds in America. One would 
like to see two things done—One a history of the military spirit, its doctrine & 
manifestations, from the “Great Elector” down to our time. The other an examina- 
tion of the German contentions as to the origin of and responsibility for this 
War—not the mere circumstances of the Outbreak, but the underworking causes 
from 1871, & especially since the -alliance of France & Russia. Fear of Russia 
probably had more than anything else to do with precipitating Germany’s action. 
How vain are forecasts. The Russian autocracy had only four years to live when 
Germany determined to anticipate the danger it threatened. It was not the war 
but Rasputin who destroyed the Tsardom. 

As a matter of curiosity, I should like to-see the best case that could be made 
for Germany set out fairly. Of course both S.E. European and West Asian prob- 
lems need most careful and luminous elucidation by history. 

Your mention of the work of historical scholars leads me to refer to the strong 
evidence which the war has furnished of the continued aversion of the less edu- 
cated part of the American people to Great Britain. Nearly all my American 
friends tell me, that the preference of France for England among your people has 
been so marked as to surprise even them, and this must surely be partly due to the 





of the economic, social, and political aspects of Mexico; discussed the subject of dialetic forms 
of, the Norwegian language; and told of the work of the National Board for Historical Service. 
(See Waldo G. Leland’s account of the National Board, Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1919, I, 161-89.) 
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by southern members of the cabinet, and I cannot help viewing it sadly, as an 
unwarranted move in the wrong direction. You will perhaps also have noted the 
passage of a municipal ordinance in Baltimore attempting to confine negro 
occupation to certain specific areas of the city. On the whole, however, I do not 
know that the reaction in respect to race feeling which marked the first decade 
of the century is now continued with much force. 

I do not for a moment imagine that you have been at a loss for things with 
which to occupy your time of well-earned leisure. Yet I have it on my mind to 
make one suggestion, which came to me vividly as a result of the International 
Congress of Historical Studies lest spring. Out of a hundred papers presented 
there by British subjects only ore was concerned wholly and another partially 
with the history of the United States. What I have heard respecting the attendance 
upon lectures on American History recently instituted at Oxford leads to the same 
conclusion; and indeed it is plain that exceedingly few Englishmen take the 
slightest interest in American History—the most remarkable exception having 
been a Tory squire and I believe M. F. H., Mr. J. A. Doyle.® One can easily see 
reasons why the number of persons thus interested should be few, but after all 
nearly two-thirds of those who speak English are on this side of the water and it 
cannot be entirely healthy and rational that almost none of the English historical 
scholars should interest themselves in the fortunes of that two-thirds. This is to 
say nothing of the benefit it would be to us to see the story discussed from their 
point of view. Certainly there was much profit in reading Doyle, numerous as 
were his errors. I am afraid it is rather presumptuous for me to make suggestions 


` to you, but it is plain that you could do more than anyone else in England to 


stimulate interest in American History among the younger generation. 

Mrs. Jameson has not yet returned to Washington, though I am expecting her 
in a few days. She would wish to be kindly remembered by you and by Mrs. 
Bryce. Please present to Mrs, Bryce my very kind regards; I hope she knows how 
deeply I regret her absence from our town, but I have no doubt that you are both 
happy in Sussex. I have never been in the county, but if it is as beautiful as 
Hampshire one should be. 

‘I hope there will be things that I can do for you in Washington. I try to be 
a sort of proxenos of the historical fraternity here, and can at all events be rung 
up as a “Central” whenever one wishes to communicate with the historical stu- 
dent of a specific sort, or as “Information” when one is seeking for any document 
or item of knowledge in Washington. It will be a great pleasure to testify in any 
such way my gratitude and my affectionate regard. 

Believe me to be with most cordial wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 


3, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
2ist. November 1917 
My DEAR PROFESSOR JAMESON 
Your long letter of October 21st. has been full of interest for me, and I thank 
you sincerely for telling me as much.’ I am particularly interested to hear what 


Sjohn Andrew Doyle, English Colonies in America (5 vols, New York, 1882-1907). The 
last two volumes are reviewed by C. M. Andrews in 4m. Hist. Rev., XII (Jan., 1908), 360~64. 
The M.F,H. (Master of the Fox Hounds) is a characteristic Jameson touch. 

7In this letter, Jameson wrote of his project which later appeared as David M. Matteson's 
List of MSS. concerning American History Preserved in European Libraries and Noted in Their 
Published Catalogues (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1926); mentioned a proposed survey 
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British Embassy, WASHINGTON, 
March 22, 1911. 
My DEAR PRESIDENT JAMESON, 

Thank you very much for the little essay on Kansas which you have kindly 
sent me. It was very thoughtful of you to get me these aldriicke and I am extremely 
interested to hear that the pleasing German custom of consecrating a literary work 
to a friend and teacher is taking root in this country. 

Mr. Becker's essay, from the few pages which I have yet had time to read, 
seems not only very interesting, but, as you say, extremely fresh and well written.* 

I am À 

Very truly yours, 
James BRYCE 


October 2, 1913 
My pear Mr. Bryce: 

I was not insensible of your kindness in sending me a copy of your book of 
addresses? but I waited until I had read it before writing to you, and this, it 
happened, could not be until the summer was almost over. Then came September 
with its own troubles, such as that of removal from the sea-shore of Maine to the 
mountain heights of 1140 Woodward Building, and so I have not written you. 
Please accept now my thanks for the gift, and assurance that I have profited from 
the reading of the book. Suggestion of new points of view, thoughts to dwell upon, 
wiser counsels about things on which I have secretly dogmatized—all these things 
I get in abundance from any of your books, as also from your talk while you 
were here, l 

It is still a matter of sadness that you are here no more. I go by the embassy 
with a little pain each time, and wish ardently that I could have another walk 
with you. I thought of it especially last Sunday when, having gone out to church 
at the Cathedral, I came back along Massachusetts Avenue through the region 
which the ruthless Rand of the real-estate speculator has shaved clean of trees 
where once stood the fine forest through which you took me upon our first walk 
after your arrival in Washington. But though they could not be saved, except 
partially, much good is beginning to come from various other efforts you made 
while here to make people see what might be made and should be made of 
Washington. The city, by the way, looks finely this autumn, and shows much less 
damage from the great storm in July than I had expected, indeed comparatively 
little, though a few fine old trees in Lafayette Square have suffered or been 
destroyed: 

I have not yet been in Washington long enough to pick up any valuable 
political information, and know nothing beyond what is probably in all the dis- 
patches. My Johns Hopkins mate, the President, seems to be pleasing most per- 
sons, of the sort I encounter; but I am very sorry to see him allowing a reaction to 
take place with respect to negroes in public offices. In certain departments a 
segregation of white and colored, not thought necessary till now, has been effected 

* This essay appeared in a volume of Essays in American History, Dedicated to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, edited by G. S. Ford, which was presented by former pupils at the University of 
Wisconsin at the Indianapolis meeting of 1910, when Turner was president of the Association. 
Sending the separate, Jameson wrote, March 21, 1911, “It quite pleases me to find among the 
younger members of the profession one who can see and write so well.” The Turner volume 
was the first of a growing list of such Festschriften. 


5 University and Historical Addresses: Delivered during a Residence in the United States as 
Ambassador of Great Britain (New York, 1913). P 
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Dr. George M. Bolling, professor of Sanscrit (and Greek) in the Catholic 
University, who however resides in town. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress. i 

Father P. J. Healy, assistant professor of church history in the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who has a large 
knowledge of Southwestern history. 

Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes. 

Father Henri Hyvernat, professor of Oriental languages in the Catholic 
University. 

Father Thomas J. Hughan [Shahan], professor of church history there. 

Father E. T. Shanahan, professor of dogmatic theology in the same institu- 
tion, who however has: also a large knowledge of canon law and I believe of 
medieval philosophy. 

Professor J. Macbride Sterrett, professor of philosophy in the George Wash- 
ington University. | 

‘There may be others in that institution who are scholars of the same rank as 
these but I am not sure of it in any case, nor am I sure about the professors of 
. Georgetown University, except Father E. I. Devitt, who beside being professor 
of philosophy also occupies a sort of chair of Maryland Colonial History. He is 
learned in his particular line, and indeed 1 think in other ways, though after a 
somewhat snuffy and old-fashioned manner. | 

I dare say this is all and more than all that you care to have me tell you, and 
indeed 1 feel sure that several of these gentlemen are already known to you. 

I forgot to say when we walked yesterday afternoon, with how much pleasure 
I heard from one of the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution that at their dinner 
you spoke regarding the need of doing something for the humanities and, he said, 
with great effectiveness. 

Believe me, with kind regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 


December 19, 1908. 

My pear Mr. Bryce: l 
A young Norwegian historical scholar, Dr. Halvdan Koht of the University 

of Christiania, who is in Washington for the winter, expects to attend the meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association. I venture to suggest that a card of 
invitation to the reception at the Embassy be sent to him at “231 North Capitol 
street”, for 1 think that the opportunity to meet the members there would be 
very gratifying to him.* 

Very truly yours, 


3 Prominent Norwegian historian, president cf the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences from 1926 to 1933, and later minister of foreign affairs, December 28, following the read- 
ing of Bryce's paper, “The Relations af Political Science to History and to Practice” (American 
Political Science Review, UI (Feb., 1909), 1-19), a reception was tendered at the British Embassy 
to members of the associations then meeting in Washington. Jameson wrote (Nov, 16) to assure 
Bryce that the place and the hour of the reception would be correctly understood by all, though 
“mankind has a strange power, hitherto uncatalogued by psychologists, of misunderstanding 
notices the most explicit.” 
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son, Wisconsin? I am writing to him to send you such printed matter as he will 
have at hand which will explain the nature of his very important and useful office. 
If he does not send you enough to make it all clear, please let me know; but I am 
pretty sure that he will, as he loves to talk about his work, not to say about him- 
self. He is the most interesting pupil I ever had in my life and has had an extraor- 
dinary career, of which he may well be proud. He came to Brown University as 
a wild Irish lad of the roughest appearance, the son of a mechanic in Brockton, 
and at first appeared to be chiefly a football player. He was indeed the best such 
player that they ever had at Brown University, but he presently made it plain that 
he came there to study. He earned his own subsistence through college, did 
remarkable work in history and such things, grew year by year, all the time seeing 
only one year ahead, but was full of Irish enthusiasm and devotion to high ideals. 
After he got his doctor’s degree at the University of Wisconsin he was put into 
this newly created position. It was thought of as a small matter but he has made 
it an important instrument in the management of Wisconsin affairs, potent for 
good (for he is trusted by all parties and perfectly disinterested) and a model 
which other states are beginning to follow. “Two other pupils of mine hold similar 
positions in the administrations of New York and Indiana. But I will leave it to 
the printed matter which Mr. McCarthy will send to explain the machinery. in 
detail. l 

I hope that you got home without mishap from New York and that you did not 
find yourself excessively tired by the excursion. It was the greatest pleasure to all 
members of the Council [of the American Historical Association] to have you 
with us, and it made the dinner a memorable one for all. We are deeply indebted 
to you for coming and for what you said. 


Believe me 
Very truly yours, 


December 16, 1907. 
My pear Mx. Bryce: 

I may exaggerate the seriousness with which you inquired Saturday evening as 
to the Gelehrten in Washington as distinguished from the Naturforscher; but as 
I mentioned such a partial set I think I will proceed, at the risk of being a little 
too systematic, to give you a little list of those that now occur to me. 

Any list of Gelehrten in the-United States is apt to begin with the name of 
“Adams”. Here we shall have, and therefore I include him, though we haven’t 
him yet, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, whose new Washington house he will oc- 
cupy from some time early in January until into the spring. Mr. Henry Adams, 
his brother, has I think already returned from Paris; at any rate he is usually to 
be counted on as living in Washington through the winter. Also, not a relative of 
theirs, there is Professor Henry C. Adams of the University of Michigan, who for 
two years is released from his duties at Ann Arbor and is here as statistician of the 
Inter-state Commerce Commission. Others, in the non-invidious alphabetical order, 
whom I should think one ought certainly to class as Gelehrten, are: 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, a good 
worker in Oriental archaeology and Hebrew history. 

Dr. Frederic Bancroft, who has written a good life of Seward and is now work- 
ing at an elaborate history of the Confederate states. 

2 Edward A. Fitzpatrick, McCarthy of Wisconsin (New York, 1944). (See review below, 


p. 370.) In 1902, McCarthy's study of The 4nt-Masonic Party won the Justin Winsor prize 
of the American Historical Association. 
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and so took no measures for obtaining expert advice as to what were the things 
most needing to be done in these fields. "Therefore such small sums as they have 
spent in them have in several cases been directed toward objects which, though 
pressed upon their attention by certain scholars, would hardly have been selected 
as of the maximum importance by a carefully composed committee charged with 
responsibility of recommending the ideally best expenditures. 

The enterprises then undertaken in the physical sciences, starting some of them 
with enormous expenditures and some with less, have grown on their hands until 
they absorb the whole available income of the Institution. I am not able to say 
whether the Trustees could any longer do substantial justice to the needs of the 
humanities if they would, though I believe there is still some chance. But it is clear 
that many of the most influential trustees and President Woodward himself dis- 
tinctly undervalue these studies in comparison with those of the physical sciences, 
President Woodward has declared to me that astronomy, which has received 
much the largest grants, has done more for the development of the human mind 
than any two other sciences. This I think to be quite beside the point. Most of the 
great things which astronomy did for the human mind were done before 1850. In 
the last fifty years, excepting spectroscopic discoveries, I do not see that it has done 
more than many another science; and it is the last fifty years by which we can best 
judge of the next fifty. More broadly speaking, these gentlemen do not perceive, 
and most of them are not so trained as to perceive, the real utility of philological 
and historical studies. I have endeavored to point out to President Woodward that 
it is just as essential to clear the human mind of error and set it to thinking cor- 
rectly upon the relations of man to man and of nation to nation as upon the rela- 
tions of man to the universe, and have told him that no discovery of which I have 
heard as occurring in the physical sciences during the last fifty years has done so 
much to improve the quality of European thinking as those advances which have 
been made by the study of Oriental religions alone, to name only one aspect of 
the developments which have come out of comparative religion, comparative juris- 
prudence and comparative philology.’ I have tried to show him the immense 
importance of these things in a world where three hundred million non-Europeans 
are ruled over by European administrators and in which nations are so constantly 
being drawn into close relations one with another. If it happens to fall in your way 
at any time to convince any of these gentlemen of the value of such considerations, 
or otherwise to promote on their part a fuller appreciation of the usefulness of 
expenditures in other fields than those of physical science, J am sure that the Insti- 
tution and the country will have great cause to be grateful to you. 

Please pardon me for inflicting upon you so long a letter. I did not mean to 
do so when I began. 

With the highest regard, 

Very truly yours, 


December 4, 1907. 
My pear Mr. Bryce: 
I find myself in possession, without knowing exactly how, of the card on 
which I wrote for you the name of the Wisconsin official respecting whom you 
inquired, It is Charles McCarthy, Ph.D., Legislative Reference Librarian, Madi- 


1 This discussion was developed at greater length by Dr. Jameson in a letter of December 22, 
1906, to Robert S. Woodward, president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington from 1906 to 
1920. Files of the Department of Historical Research. 
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Thus the discussions on literary history, its needs and its nature, sweep through 
the past and pile up the sweepings, with convincing statistics, abundant references, 
and over-abundant quotation-~in two instances more than a third of the text— 
leaving the reader with the feeling that though it’s done, now it’s done, *twere 
well were it done more quickly. But in the final quintet of addresses on the respon- 
sibilities of literature the dean drops his gown, frees his arms, and lets his sentences 
resound.:How consciously Emersonian these utterances are one may only guess, 
The first of them makes its explicit acknowledgment in its title, “The American 
Scholar Once More,” and in various allusions. The second mentions Emerson 
twice, the third three times; the fourth likewise, including “I am glad they will 
preserve the Old Manse, but who will preserve Emerson?” and the fifth is recur- 
rently marked by the Emersonian idiom in such passages as this: 


Young men are sick and weary waiting for a moral leadership that nowhere ap- 
pears. ... The same persons who are daily outraged by events in China, Finland, 
Germany and Spain deny the possibility that morality exists, and do not see that 
they are inconsistent. The world is very evil, the times are waxing late. But the 
world has always been evil, sometimes more and sometimes less, and it is always 
too late. Men of conviction, however, also come too early and are therefore mis- 
understood and martyrized, but I am not interested in the precise position of the 
hour hand on the clock. I observe rather that refugees are still arriving in Boston 
Harbor because, with all its clouds and darkness over it, they still believe in the 
promise of American life. The New England village stands white and clean, like 
other mortuary monuments, but at any rate it stands, and the steeple on the empty 
church points unwaveringly upward. All that is lacking is a speaker, a congrega- 
tion, and a burning word. I call for a statement of human integrity. 


It is a good idiom, and this is a good book, better and better as it approaches 
its eloquent conclusion on “the height of our great opportunity.” 


Mystic, Connecticut Percy H. Boynton 


YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS: JUSTICE HOLMES AND HIS FAMILY. By 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1944. Pp. xvii, 475. $3.00.) 


Ir is dangerous to publish historical novels, or even novelized histories, like 
Mrs. Bowen’s Yankee from Olympus, about heroes whom living people knew to 
walk the earth as natural men. Yankee from Olympus is a vivid and often a 
suggestive popular romance about the Holmes family, its nineteenth century life 
in Cambridge and Boston, and particularly about that prince of the law, Mr. 
Justice Holmes. But it is full of reconstructed personal anecdotes, heroic or intimate 
or both, which have the unmistakable touch of legend. Some of them—the story 
of Holmes’s being pushed by his uncle into a proposal of marriage, for example— 
are almost certainly the invention of one or another of Mrs. Bowen’s informants. 
The result is that her book cannot satisfy the inner circle of Holmes’s friends. 
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Their reaction is bound to weaken the impect of a lively story about a great man 
and a great career. 

As Mrs. Bowen herself carefully explains, her primary concern is not with law, 
philosophy, and public affairs, the chief content of Holmes's public life. Her in- 
terest is in Holmes's personal development and in the broad spectacle of his career. 
Without being ruthlessly psychiatric, she tries to interpret Holmes's difficult and 
many-sided personal history, indicating what she believes were the deep emotionel 
issues focused in his relations with his father and his wife. On the other side, she 
presents Holmes’s share in the work of his world as part of a Van Wyck Brooksian 
pageant of recent social and cultural history, evocative and plausible, though hardly 
final in its judgments of his accomplishment as judge and teacher of law. 

Perhaps the best chapters in Mrs. Bowen’s chronicle are those on Holmes’s 
effort to establish himself after his return from the Civil War, a wounded and 
rather depressed veteran. He entered the Harvard Law School, without any appar- 
ent reason for the choice, except perhaps that his father, according to Mrs. Bowea, 
was unenthusiastic about it. There followed a passionate quest for salvation 
through scholarship which turned out to be one of the decisive factors in his life. 
As law student, practicing lawyer, legal editor, and law professor, Holmes was a 
living part of the intellectual revolution of the late nineteenth century. One of a 
fruitful group of young Harvard intellectuals, he brought to the study of law tne 
big questions of method and purpose, and especially the sense of science and his- 
tory, which were the yeasts of every other branch of scholarship in that period. It 
took Holmes fifteen years of hard work to formulate his philosophy of law as an 
object of study, and as part of the process of social development. His basic tools 
of analysis had to be shaped as he used them. The law itself, ossified, anti-intel- 
lectual, practical, and conservative, was a stubborn and resisting field in which to 
test out the new ideas. But Holmes went at the job with vehement energy, working 
largely alone and at night, finding support in his occasional trips to England and 
in the beginning of his correspondence with Pollock. That extraordinary book, 
The Common Law, published in 1881, was the chief product of this period. It 
was a very great intellectual achievement, almost a tour de force. It has proved to 
be a continuing influence in the history of ideas, ranking with the best of Maitland, 
and ahead of Maine, Dicey, Pollock, and Holdsworth in the literature of law. 

But the conflict in Holmes’s life was not resolved. The restless soldier was not 
satisfied with the prospects of a career as professor of law at Harvard. “T think 
it is required of a man,” Holmes said, “that he should share the action and passion 
of his time, at peril of being judged not to have lived.” When the call to the 
bench came, Holmes did not hesitate. For almost fifty years he found his salvation, 
and made it, as a judge in courts of final resort, first in Massachusetts, then in 
Washington. And it is as a judge, and particularly as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that Holmes made his ultimate contributions. A judge 
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who was also our most vital philosopher of law, he clarified and reformulated 
many areas of private and public law. In this realm his achievement was great, 
though no greater than that of other outstanding judges. Holmes's most creative 
work, however, was devoted to the special problems of the Supreme Court as 
arbiter of the Federal system. On questions of this order, he proved to be one of 
the great voices of our political history, the prophet of a Constitution broad 
enough to permit democratic social growth, clear enough to protect the liberty of 
the individual. 

Mrs. Bowen's book deserves its wide public. Her sketch does not pretend to 
be the last word on Holmes as a man, a judge, and a philosopher of law. It 
glosses over the harder problems, both of his personality and of his work. It does 
not do for Holmes what Guedalla, Strachey, or Stefan Zweig might have done. 
But that limitation comes squarely within the letter of the bargain. Mrs. Bowen is 
not trying to write intellectual history or psychoanalytical history. Her aim 1s more 
modest and more popular. What she does try, she does adequately. 


Yale University Eucene V. Rosrow 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Volume XXI, Supplement One 
[to December 31, 1935]. Edited by Harris E. Starr. Published under the aus- 
pices of the American Council of Learned Societies. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1944. Pp. 718. $7.50.) 


Tuts is the first of a series of supplementary volumes which are to be issued at 
appropriate intervals in order “to maintain the Dictionary as a living and con- 
tinuing enterprise of American scholarship” (preface). With a new editor in 
charge the same standards of excellence have been sustained as in the original 
work. The writing is crisp and workmanlike; the research is almost always ade- 
quate to the purpose; and typographical and other errors are few. Since the earlier 
volumes lacked a common terminal date, the present one seeks to remedy this 
fault by including the memoirs of persons previously omitted because their names 
chanced to fall in the part of the alphabet already covered. December 31, 1935, is 
now to be regarded as the concluding date of the entire Dictionary as thus far pub- 
lished. Certain departures from former practices are worth mention. The editor 
has adopted the sensible plan of signing the articles with the authors’ names in- 
stead of initials, though, as before, the writers are not identified as to institutional 
connections or otherwise. The sketches also achieve a greater measure of uni- 
formity in giving the order of birth of the subjects and in listing the names of 
their children. 

The volume contains 652 biographies of which 39 are of women. In accord- 
ance with the plan of the original publication, it passes under review the infamous 
as well as the famous, running a gamut all the way from Lizzie Borden and John 
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Dillinger to Jane Addams and Henry Fairfield Osborn. A third and larger group 
of sketches deals with perscns who, failing to achieve prominence in either ot 
the above respects, have, in James Russell Lowell's phrase, hurg “on the perilous 
edge of immortality by the nails.” In saving this numerous company from “the 
fathomless ooze of oblivion” the supplement, like its forerunners, performs us 
most valuable service. 

Because of the contemporaneous character of most of the material, the prot- 
lems of admission and exclusion and of the apportioning of space were greater 
than those which confronted the editor's predecessors, but the solutions reached 
seem, on the whole, satisfactory. Among the persons whose omission from the 
book seems questionable are R. C. (“Fatty”) Arbuckle (d. 1933), movie come- 
dian; Joseph Bulova (1935), watch manufacturer; J. R: Chapman (1934), civil 
engineer; Maggie Cline (1934), actress; Annie Fellows Johnston (1931), author 
of the Little Colonel series; E. W. Kemble (1933), illustrator; Tom Noonan 
(1935), “Bishop of Chinatown,” New York City; Charles King (1933), novelis:; 
Isadore Saks (1933), New. York merchant; I. J. Selznick (1933), motion-picture 
producer; C. W. Studebaker (1934), automobile manufacturer; and Mrs. Wilsan 
Woodrow (1935), novelist. Users of the main work should note that the supple- 
ment contains a number of memoirs which might have had space in the earlier 
volumes, but which were passed over through editorial choice or inadvertence. 
Thus, two of the individuals here treated died in the seventeenth century; six in 
the eighteenth century; thirty-five in the nineteenth century; and eighteen in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century. The publisher might well provide a list 
of these anachronistic inclusions for owners of the index vclume, published :n 
1937. 

A total of 358 men and women collaborated on the present work. Dealing for 
the most part with people recently living, they seldom failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity of gathering information from relatives and friends of their 
subjects. Among the contributors notable for the quality and number of their 
articles are Irving Dilliard, Walter P. Eaton, Edwin F. Edgett, Talbot F. Hamlin, 
Alvin H. Harlow, John Tasker Howard, Charles O. Paullin, and Richard J. Pur- 
cell. Noteworthy sketches from other pens include “Gamaliel Bradford” by M. A, 
DeWolfe Howe, “Harold Hart Crare” by Frank O. Matthiessen, “George East- 
man” by Blake McKelvey, “Thomas A. Edison” by Roger Burlingame, “John 
Grier Hibben” by J. Duncan Spaeth, “Oliver Wendell Holmes” (1841-1935) by 
Felix Frankfurter, “Addison Mizner” by Turpin C. Bannister, “Michael I. Pupin” 
by Alois F. Kovarik, and “Will Rogers” by Dixon Wecter. Nearly all the 
biographies of historical scholars are thoughtful appraisals, but probably most 
readers of this Review will be shocked at the large number that have died so 
recently. The list includes Ephraim D. Adams, James H. Breasted, Philip A. 
Bruce, John W. Burgess, Edward Channing, Ephraim Emertcn, Carl Russell Fish, 
Walter L. Fleming, Archer B. Hulbert, John H. Latané, Arthur C. McGiffert, 
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Edmond S. Meany, Ulrich B. Phillips, William R. Shepherd, Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson, Lyon G. Tyler, and James F. Willard, 

The American Council of Learned Societies is to be congratulated upon 

sponsoring this continuation of the, great Dictionary, and the editor and his col- 

leagues may take just pride in the way they have executed their commission. 


Harvard University ARTHUR M. ScHLESINGER 
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THE SHIP OF FOOLS. By Sebastian Erant. Translated into rhyming couplets, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by Edwin H. Zeydel. [Records of Civilization, Sources 
and Studies, Number XXXVI.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. vill, 
399, $5.75.) Much credit redounds to Professor Zeydel for making available Sebastian 
Brant's famous Ship of Fools in a simple English translation. To read the original 
text requires more philological preparation than most students possess, and so thts 
work was read far less than it deserved. And Barclay's English rendering possesses 
several defects which did not make it popular. But in this trenslation we have a 
version as clear as a translator who tries to retain the poetic form can make it. This 
book will prove an excellert guide for all who would study the varied aspects af 
late medieval life and its conception of things—a sober and truthful guide, less brilliant 
than the flippantly satirical Erasmus but surely more reliable. The introduction is 
useful not only for beginners but also fer more ambitious students, Professor Zeydel 
correctly discusses the role cf the fool in the literature of the late Middle Ages, wko 
struts across the stage of Renaissance and becomes classic in Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 
It seems ungracious to suggest that a fuller study of the artistic forms of the closirg 
Middle Ages might help students understand the subject better. The idea of Folly is 
Biblical and is illustrated by the Seven Wise and Seven Foolish Virgins sculptured on 
the north transept of one of the churches in Nuremburg. The ship likewise was not 
an unfamiliar idea. There is, for example, Giotto's Navicella, said to be copied by 
Boniauti in the Florentine church of Senta Maria Novella. In Unam Sanctum Ban- 
iface VIII mentions Noah's ark, which prefigures the universal saving church, and 
finally, there is the woodcut on page 331 of this book illustrating Saint Peter’s Schiffi-n. 
Memlinc, a contemporary cf Brant, has made the theme famous, as all visitors to the 
Bruges museums recall. Everybody will thank the editor for including the original 
woodcuts, which, like the poem, constitute a valuable aid in forming a concrete pic- 
ture of that age. “Thill” in the footncte on page 14 should be “Tiel.” H. S. Lucas 


MACHIAVELLYS THE PRINCE: AN ELIZABETHAN TRANSLATION. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes from a manuscript in the collection of Mr. Jules 
Furthman by Hardin Craig. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, pp. xli, 
177, $3.50.) Professor Craig’s publication of a sixteenth century English translation 
of Machiavelli’s The Princz is an event of a good deal of interest to students of the 
Elizabethan age. The widespread circulation of the real or supposed ideas of that 
work in sixteenth century English literature, in spite of the fact that no Eng'ish 
version of The Prince was published before Dacres’ version of 1640, has long made 
the source of that knowledge a subject of speculation. The role of the libelous perver- 
sion of Gentillet in the spawning of the dramatists’ Machiavel is, of course, well-known, 
but there is plenty of evidence of more direct and respectiul acquaintance with 
Machiavelli’s thought. Leerned men would naturally find easy access to The Prince 
in the original Italian, or in well-knowa Latin and French translations. But the 
recognized addiction of the Elizabethan man of letters to linguistic short cuts long 
ago led Elizabethan students to suspect the existence of English translations cir- 
culated in manuscript. Machiavelli’s reputation as an atheist would quite sufficiently 
explain the failure of such translations to find publication in the England of that 
time. But the fact that Professor Craig has found evidence for the circulation in zon- 
siderable numbers of copies of one of the two sixteenth century translations aow 
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known to exist indicates that confinement to manuscript circulation was under the 
circumstances less of a bar to influence than we now might think. The publication 
of the best of the manuscripts of the more popular version, the Furthman manu- 
script, is therefore a real aid to our understanding of the development of understand- 
ing of the political ideas of this period. The present publication is not only a careful 
piece of editing but an attractive piece of bookmaking. This is due both to the good 
taste of the University of North Carolina Press and to the restraint of the editor. The 
necessary historical and textual materials are given with precision, but they are kept 
to an adequate minimum, and they are not allowed to invade the pleasant page of 
the text. This 1s important, for this translation, a good one in the Elizabethan sense, 
has the color and liveliness characteristic of Elizabethan prose when it is absorbed in 
the business of communication. A good example is the famous and typical passage 
from the end of the eighth chapter. Professor Allan Gilbert in his excellent and timely 
version of 1941 renders it thus: “Injuries should all be done together in order that 
men may taste their bitterness but a short time, and be but little disturbed. Benefits 
ought to be conferred a little at a time, that their flavor may be tasted better.” That is 
good, but I think the sixteenth century version is from the purely literary point of 
view even better: “Wherefore iniuries are to be offered all at a clappe, and that but 
once, that beinge seldom fealt they maybe the sooner forgotten. But benefites contrari- 
wise muste be bestowed by little and little one after an other, that beinge often 
practised they may the freshlier be remembered.” Herren C. WHITE 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE FROM 1720 TO 1734, AS REVEALED IN DES- 
PATCHES OF THE VENETIAN BAILI. By Mary Lucille Shay. [Ilinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. XXVII, No. 3.] (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1944, 
pp. 165, cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) The mass of evidence available to him threatens to 
overwhelm the student of modern history. The more “critical” he ‘becomes, the 
greater grows the peril. Ranke took a safe step in a dangerous direction when he 
turned from the general narratives of earlier historians to the reports (relazioni) of 
the Venetian ambassadors. Since these reports are polished summaries prepared at 
the conclusion of an ambassador’s mission, the insatiable modern appetite for more 
evidence and for evidence in a raw state leads scholars to turn now from the reports 
to the dispatches. In these dispacci, the Venetian ambassadors reported news as 
quickly as they learned it. They gave “blow by blow” accounts of a multitude of 
matters, some momentous, some trivial, and consequently the quantity of the dispacci 
is forbidding. Merely to go through and summarize in detail the dispatches of the 
four Venetian ambassadors at Constantinople, 1720-1734, as Dr. Shay has done— 
using partly the files at Venice, partly the Hiersemann manuscripts at the University 
of Illincis—must have been a time-consuming labor. The product is of strictly an- 
cillary value. The statements of the Venetian ambassadors have not been compared 
systematically with other sources in order to weigh the evidence and reach con- 
clusions about what happened. Many events and institutions referred to without ex- 
planation by the ambassadors are left unexplained. In short, Dr. Shay has not written 
any part of a history of the Ottoman Empire from 1720 to 1734, nor has she given 
any such penetrating analysis of its government as A. H. Lybyer achieved, partly, al- 
though by no means exclusively, from Venetian relazioni. Dr. Shay has attempted no 
such accomplishment. The work she has done seems likely to be valuable chiefly in 
enabling a historian to move more speedily through a particular group of volumi- 
nous source material. FREDERIC C. LANE 


THE LITERATURE OF EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM, 1815-1939: A BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Professor of History in the George 
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Washington University. (Washington, Paul Pearlman, 1944, pp. viii, 153, $2.10.) This 
painstaking and comprehensive bibliography will be a great aid to students of Euro- 
pean expansion into all areas of the globe, The list of books and monographs is sup- 
plemented by full references to periodical literature, 


ABSTRACTS IN HISTORY, V: DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS, ABSTRACTS, 
AND REFERENCES, Volume III, Part II. From Dissertations for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy as Accepted by the Graduate College of the University of 
Iowa, 1939-1942. Edited by W. Ross Livingston. [Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol- 
ume XI, No. 4; University of Iowa Studies, No. 404.] (Iowa City, University of Iowa 
Press, 1943, pp. 87-228.) 


CARDINAL OF SPAIN: THE LIFE AND STRANGE CAREER OF ALBERONI. 
By Simon Harcourt-Smith. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, pp. xiv, 282, xv, $3.50.) 
If publishers are short ‘of paper—and the jacket says they are—a saving could have 
been effected by delaying, or postponing indefinitely, the publication of this volume. 
It is a slight book; it adds nothing to scholarship and, even as a popularization, it 
does not present a sufficient or adequate interpretation. To your reviewer, it is 
grotesquely proportioned; it is crowded with trivialities and irrelevancies; smart 
phrases abound, and no opportunity for a snappy story appears to have been over- 
looked. For all its seriousness as an explanation of the “life and strange career” of 
Alberoni, it might well have been entitled “Cooking and Catering One’s Way to a Red 
Hat.” Alberoni’s procurement of Parmesan delicacies, especially cheese and sausages, 
evidently opened ways to preferment and finally brought him to the care of the 
pregnancy diet of Elizabeth Farnese. Thus “he established and confirmed his power” 
(pp. 140-41). No satisfying or even plausible story is given of the rise of Alberoni 
to a position of influence at the court of Parma, nor of the way in which he became 
an intimate of the maréchal duc de Vendóme. By means of this connection he se- 
cured the Spanish entree. How he became the chief power in Spain, and a cardinal, 
is not at all convincingly explained. His “Colbert-like reforms” and, in fact, his rela- 
tions with the government of Spain are neither accounted for nor clearly described. 
Much of the liberally supplied atmosphere and background for his career, generously 
seasoned with anecdotes and rumors, is created with lavishly drawn, general, unsup- 
ported statements. Indeed, this is irresponsible history, readable, no doubt, and pos- 
sibly stimulating to those who exaggerate the dry-as-dust menace, but no substantial 
help to an understanding of Alberoni’s strange career. The complicated international 
relations of his period of power are thinly treated and are oversimplified by emphasis 
on his policy of friendship for Britain and a supposedly passionate desire “to drive the 
Germans’ out of Italy. That he was not a warmonger but the innocent, peace-loving 
scapegoat for the restoration of peace in 1719 is the rather tortured conclusion of the 
argument. His reputation as the “Satanic genius of Frederick the Great's imagina- 
tion” (p. x) becomes, at the end of the book (p. 250), “the satanic figure of Dubois’ 
invention.” LAURENCE B. PACKARD 


LETTRES SUR L’AMERIQUE DU NORD: EXTRAITS. Par Michel Chevalier. Avec 
une introduction par Robert G. Mahieu. [Petite Bibliothèque Américaine, Institut 
Francais de Washington.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press for Institut Francais 
de Washington, 1944, Pp. XX, 51, 50 cents.) This booklet is a charming and graceful 
piece of French propaganda. The full two volumes of Chevalier's Letters on North 
America have long been well and favorably known to scholars as have the life and 
influence of their author. M. Mahieu, in his introduction to the few letters he reprints, 
writes delightfully but does not add materially to our knowledge. He wants us to be- 
lieve that these letters, reflecting the teachings of Saint Simon through one of his 
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ablest disciples, would help the world to resolve its present crisis. His purpose is 
far from absurd, but he does not prove his case. His quotations do not show that 
Saint Simonism has any practical importance for us now. They merely make us 
wonder if M. Mahieu, or Michel Chevalier through him, is not going to lapse into 
something resembling “Globaloney.” All this is a pity. The reviewer is convinced that 
Saint Simonism gave much of material value to France and much of spiritual value 
also and that it is of some importance still. But in a publication at this time and in 
this country it needs to be reinterpreted both for the present generation and for 
American, rather than French, readers. l ARTHUR L, DUNHAM 


UNPUBLISHED AMERICAN DOCUMENTS FROM GARIBALDI’S MARCH ON 
ROME IN 1867. By Howard R. Marraro. (New York, author, 1944, pp. 8, 20 cents.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By Clarence 
Gohdes. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. ix, 191, $2.50.) The sub- 
ject of British criticisms of American writings before 1833 was dealt with in two 
monographs published by Mr. William B. Cairns in the Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature. Mr. Gohdes now carries on the story in a survey which begins 
with the year 1832. His approach is more varied than that of Mr. Cairns, since he dis- 
cusses not only critical opinion but also the booktrade, periodical literature, American 
humor in England, and the popularity in England of a sample American author 
(Longfellow). The general picture his book presents is a double one: a tremendous 
popular consumption in England of American literature, coupled with an English 
critical estimate of American writers which was unfavorable at the beginning of the 
period covered but gradually improved. Many incidental points are of great interest. 
It is worth knowing that the early writings of Dickens were held inferior to Irving, 
that American writers were pirated in England as much or more than English writers 
over here, and that the popular enthusiasm in England for Longfellow was not alto- 
gether shared by English critics and men of letters. Mr. Gohdes is to be commended 
for the scope of his approach, his exactness and thoroughness in scholarship, and the 
interesting facts he has brought to light. His stated purpose “of proving the wide in- 
terest in American literature displayed by the English people” is fulfilled beyond a 
doubt, Yet some will regret that he did not go further, and try to show the influence 
of American ideas on English thought. He tells us with meticulous detail that Ameri- 
can authors were widely read in England. But if this was so, they must have made 
some contribution to the English climate of opinion, and it would be interesting to 
know how great this influence was and in what way it was exerted. Within its stated 
limits, however, this is a careful monograph, and it will prove a convenience to other 
scholars. There is a useful appendix, which lists a large number of critical articles on 
American literature appearing in British periodicals from 1833 to 1901. 

WiLLiam O. AYDELOTTE 


: 

DAS VERHALTNIS FRANKREICHS ZU RUSSLAND, 1871-1878. Dissertation by 
Felix Büchler. [Heft 13 der “Berner Untersuchungen zur Allgemeinen Geschichte.” ] 
(Aarau, 1943, pp. 107.) 


THE WAR, FOURTH YEAR, By Edgar McInnis, Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. With an Introduction by the Right Honourable Viscount Wavell 
of Cerenaica and Winchester. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. xvii, 
409, $2.50.) At the present time Professor McInnis’ annual volumes are noteworthy 
for their excellent analysis, integration, and interpretation of often widely separated 
developments in this great global struggle. In time to come, however, one of their 
chief values to historians may well be their reflection of an intelligent and trained 
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observer's changing reactions to the course of events as they unfolded. When he wrote 
his preceding volume, for instance, Professor McInnis believed that “the prospect was 
in sight that the Axis would be able to create a strong if not an impregnable posi- 
tion; and even if they would have to renounce total victory, they might be able to 
force a deadlock,” but when he wrote this volume he was of the opinion that Ger- 
many had “lost all hope of positive victory.” He was evidently still doubtful, however, 
of Anglo-American ability to break through Germany’s Atlantic wall. He appeared 
convinced that the ascendancy of the attack over the defense had been modified by 
the evolution of new defensive methods, and that a blitzkrieg on the model of 1940 
would be more difficult to carry through in 1944. His volume on the fifth year of the 
war should clear up some of these uncertainties. F. Lee BENNS 


APPROACHES TO WORLD PEACE: FOURTH SYMPOSIUM. Edited by Bryson, 
Lyman, and others. [Publication of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life.] (New York, Harper, 1944, 
pp. 991, $5.00.) “Papers on the history and progress of democratic thought and plans 
for world peace by leaders in the fields of science, philosophy, and religion.” 


SONGS OF FREEDOM, By J. Murray Gibbon. [From the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, Third Series, Section JI, Volume XXXVII, 1943.] (Ottawa, printed 
for the Royal Society of Canada, 1943, Pp. 77-111.) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1943: AN ANNUAL SURVEY. Edited by Arthur 
Preston Whitaker. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 287, $3.00.) 
“The developments made in all branches of industry and culture by twenty-two 
American nations in the Western Hemisphere are recorded by twelve contributors.” 


GLOBAL EPIDEMIOLOGY, Vol. I. By Simmons, Whayne, Anderson, and Horack. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1944, $7.00.) Two more volumes to follow. 


FIFTY YEARS OF BEST SELLERS, 1895-1945. Compiled by Alice P. Hackett. (New 
York, R. R. Bowker, 1944, $2.50.) “Best seller records for each year . . . with 
bibliography of books, articles and other data on best sellers... . The author ts head 
of the bibliographical department of Publishers Weekly.” 


A SURVEY OF RUSSIAN STUDIES AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
LEGES. [Russian Economic Institute, Co-operating Institution of the Research Bu- 
reau for Post-War Economics, Pamphlet Series No, 4.] (New York, Research Bureau 
for Post-War Economics, 1944, pp. 12.) 


ARE YOU WRITING A BUSINESS HISTORY? By N. S. B. Gras, [Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, Whole No. 109.) (Boston, Baker Li- 
brary, 1944, pp. 73-110.) “The term ‘business history’: . . connotes the story of the 
policy, management, and control that go into the production of goods and services 
chiefly for the making of a private profit.” It is to be differentiated from “economic 
history,” for the latter stresses the broad background of a subject or is primarily con- 
cerned with special economic problems—business cycles, the formation of capital, real 
wages, and the like. As a protagonist for the former approach Professor Gras has pre- 
pared a pamphlet for the use of those who have not had training in business history. 
He deals not only with the character of business history but with such matters as 
what phases of business activity to stress, where to find materials, problems of com- 
position, and editorial review. S. B. CLousH 
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ALFRED CosBan. The Nation State. History, Mar. 

H. D. SHELDON. Characteristics of Colonial Cultures. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
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Kart Popper. The Poverty of Historicism. Economica, May. 

STANLEY LEBERGOTT. Chance and Circumstance: Are Laws of History Possible? Jour. Philos., 
July 20. 

SYLVAN HorFMAN and C. Harriey GRATTAN. Making News of History. New York Hist., July. 

TheoporE M. Greene. History and the Liberal Arts. Yale Rev., Autumn. 

Ernst Cassirer., Force and Freedom: Remarks on the English Edition of Jacob Burckhardt's 
“Reflections on History.” 4m. Scholar, Autumn. 

Eric VogcELIN. Political Theory and the Pattern of General History. dm. Pol. Sct. Rev., Aug. 

Davip FeLLMAN. Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science in Preparation at American Univer- 
sities. 1b3d, 

R. Gorpon Wasson. Another View of the Historian’s Treatment of Business. Bull, Bus. Hist. 
Soc., June. 

James C. Manin. Space and History: Reflections on the Closed- -Space Doctrines of Turner and 
Mackinder and the Challenge of Those Ideas by the Air Age. Agric. Hist., Apr., July. 

H. E. KLe¡iscHmiDr, The Evolution of the Wheel. Sez. Monthly, Oct. 

H. J. Fleurs. Geographical Thought in a Changing World. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

RicHaro Upyoun Licur. The Progress of Medical Geography. Ibid. 

Ira D, Lanpis. Bishop Christian Burkholder of Grofídale, 1746-1809. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July. 

ELIZABETH Horsch Benper. The Anabaptist Novelettes of Adolf Stern [1835-1907] and 
Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl [1823-97]. Ibid. 

J. F. Lenny, Newman and His Critics: A Chapter in the History of Ideas. Can. Cath. Hist. 
Assn, Report, 1942-43. 

Sisrek Mary MILDRED Lunes. The Faith Crushed in England under Elizabeth Restored to Honor 
through French Recognition of an Independent America. Recs. Am. Cath. Hist, Soc., Mar. 
MicHaEL Kraus, Literary Relations between Europe and America in the Eighteenth Century. 
William and Mary Quar., July. ù 

Freperic H, Younc. Count Rumford, “The International Egotist.” Am. Schol., Autumn. 

Joun J. Jomnson. Early Relations of the United States with Chile, Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

F. R. Flournoy. Were We Unfair to Germany Last Time? South Atlantic Quar., July. 

H, M. SprrzER. Germany’s Attack on America. lbid. 

Knicut DUuNLAP. The Great Aryan Myth, Sci. Monthly, Oct. 

BERNADOTTE E. Scumirr, July 1914: Thirty Years After. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

WiLLtiam H, HessLer. Sea Power in Global War. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

Watton L. Rosinson. Saga of the Scharnhorst. Ibid. 

J. P. Wine. From Slavery to Slavery: Central Europe, Past and Present. Cath. World, Oct. 

Jan Kucnarzewskt. Delusions of the West and First Warning. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. 
in Am., July, 

Id. German Philosophy and the Russian Intelligeatsia. Ibid. 

Gordon A, Craic. The Technique of Peacemaking, Yale Rev., Autumn. 

Sueparp B. CLoucH. Mars in the Clutches of Clio. New York Hist., July. 

L. S. CressmaN. World War II History Project Progress Report. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 

Gavin Lone. The Plan for an Official History of Australia’s Part in the War. Military Affairs, 
Summer. 

ALBERT T. Laurersacu. Militarism in the Western World, Jour. Hist. of Ideas, Oct. 
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A. M, Brackman and H. W. Farrman. The Myth of Horus at Edfu, H. Jour. Egypt. Archaeal., 
XXIX. a 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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Percy E. NEWBERRY., Queen Nitocris of the Sixth Dynasty. Ibid. 

Dows Dunnam. Notes on Copper-Bronze in the Middle Kingdom. Ibid. 

ALAN H. GARDINER and H. I. Beri. The Name of Lake Moeris. Ibid. 

George G. Cameron, The Babylonian Scientist and His Hebrew Colleague. Bibl. Archaeologist, 
May. 

Joseru P. FrEE. Abraham’s Camels. Jour. Near East. Stud., July. 

W. F. Avsricut. The Oracles of Balaam. Jour. Bibl. Lit., Sept. 

Epwin R. TmELE. The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel. Jour. Near East. Stud., July. 

A. S. Yanupa. The Osiris Cult and the Designation of Osiris Idols in the Bible. Ibid. 

E, CeciL Curwen. The Problem of Early Water-mills. 4ntiquity, Sept. 

Dororny Burr THompson. The Golden Nikai Reconsidered. Hesperia, July. 

F. M. HEIcHELHEIM. Attius Laco, the Proconsul, and Junius Cilo, the Procurator, in Bithynia. 
Am., Jour. Archacol., Apr. 

J. G. Mitne. Pictorial Coin-Types at the Roman Mint of Alexandria. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., 
XXIX.. Ñ : 

Herserr C, YouriE, Sambathis. Harvard Theol. Rev., July. 

H. 1. BeLL. Evidences of Christianity in Egypt during the Roman Period. Ibid. 

J. G. Winter and H. C. Youre. Cotton in Graeco-Roman Egypt. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

. B. H. Sr. J. O’Ner. The Silchester Region in the 5th and 6th Centuries a.D. Antiquity, Sept. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 

Excavations in Palestine and Transjordan, 1940-41. Quar. Dept. Antiquities Palestine, XI, nos. 
3-4. 

R. W. Hamuvron. Khirbat Mafjar, Stone Sculpture, I. Ibid. 

G. R. Driver. Seals from ’Amman and Petra. Ibid. 

E. Henscuer-Simon. Note on the Pottery of the "Amman Tombs. Ibid. 

Lanxesrer Harpinc. Two Iron Age Tombs from ‘Amman. Ibid. 

I. Ben-Dor. Palestinian Alabaster Vases. Ibid. 

J. H. Intrre. A Model Shrine of Phoenician Style. 1b:d, 

C. A. Rozinson, JR. Observations on Seventh Century Greek Sculpture. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Apr. 

MARGARETE BIEBER. Two Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi in Buffalo. Ibid. 

Dietrich von Boraman. The Painters of “Tyrrhenian” Vases. Ibid. 

Grorce E. MYLONAs. The Bronze Statue from Artemision, Ibid. 

MERIWETHER Struarr. A Faience Head of Augustus. Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONAL AND NUMISMATICAL SOURCES 
BATTISCOMBE Gunn, Notes on the Naukratis Stela. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., XXIX. 
A. Rerrenserc. A Hoard of Tyrian and Jewish Shekels. Quer. Dept. Antiquities Palestine, XI, 
nos. 3-4. 
J. Baramxi. Coin Hoards from Palestine, II. Ibid. 
Benjamin D. Merrrr. Greek Inscriptions. Hesperia, July. * 


a 


Medieval History 


Bernard J. ‘Holm d 


DUNCHAD: GLOSSAE IN MARTIANUM. Edited by Cora E. Lutz, Wilson College. 
[Philologica] Monographs published by the American Philological Association, edited 

. by T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College.] (Philadelphia, American Philologi- 
cal Association; distributed by Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 1944, pp. xxx, 68, 
$1.50.) j 

THE LATE LATIN VOCABULARY OF THE VARIAE OF CASSIODORUS: WITH 
SPECIAL ADVERTENCE TO THE TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY OF AD- 
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MINISTRATION, By Odo John Zimmermann. [The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, Volume XV.| 
(Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1944, pp. XX, 277.) 


ANGLUSKAIA DEREVNIA V XIII VEKE [the English village in the thirteenth cen- 
tury]. By E. A. Kosminskii, [Historical Commission of the Academy of Science of the 
USSR.] (Moscow, Academy of Science of the USSR, 1935, pp. 278.) This volume 
published in 1935 has but recently found its way to the shelves of the Review. An 
adequate appraisal could be made only by one who both read Russian and was at ` 
home in the field, a combination not represented among known available reviewers. 
The volume cannot be ignored for it is quite evidently an unusual study of the 
economic structure of the English village based on the hundred rolls of 1279 compared 
by ‘elaborate computations with the descriptions in the inquisitiones post mortem all 
over England. The study deals in major part with the times of Henry III and part 
of the reign of Edward I. There are innumerable computations of servile payments 
the correctness of which is basic to the validity of the author’s conclusion. There is 
the inevitable Marxian point of view but that can be blacked out by the scholar who 
is interested in the evidence and in the points where the writer supplements or cor- 
rects Vinogradov, Seebohm, and others. A second volume was planned when this 
was published. This note can do no more under the circumstances than call the volume 
to the attention of scholars especially interested in the field. G. S. F. 


CALENDAR OF PLEA AND MEMORANDA ROLLS PRESERVED AMONG THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON AT THE 
GUILDHALL, a.b, 1413-1437. Edited by 4. H. Thomas of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, Deputy-Keeper of the City Records. Printed by order of the Corpora- 
tion under the direction of the Library Committee. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. xli, 369, $3.75.) Mr. Thomas offers his fifth 
volume calendaring the London court rolls. The first three have been noticed 
previously in this Review (XXX [April, 1925], 635; XXXII [April, 1927], 580; 
XXXV [July, 1930], 832). This volume is similar in general character to the pre- 
vious ones. Social and legal historians will find additional items, often quaint and 
lively, to All in their picture of fifteenth century England. The political historian gets 
only glimpses of great events, an instance of resistance to taxation in 1420, and oc- 
casional legal disputes over prisoners’ ransoms bought on speculation. There is also 
an inquest in 1419 relative to a man charged with saying “that taxes and tallages were 
falsely and unfaithfully levied from the poor and wretched people and that the king 
had caused liege and faithful men to be hanged and burnt and had crossed to a 
foreign land and there destroyed God's people, and that neither he nor any of his 
race had ever done otherwise.” The jury refused to indict. Another case involved 
sharp business practice in a sale of pewter dishes “for the use of the illustrious Prince 
Sigismund, ever august king of the Romans, then greatly in need of a loan for the 
saving of his honour.” Since this volume includes calendars of the Ward Present- 
ments for 1422-1423, the editor devotes half his introduction to a history of London 
wards and wardmotes. The calendar itself emphasizes the persistent problem of a 
medieval city's inadequate means for sewage disposal. Refuse accumulated so 
easily “to the horribility of the whole ward,” and complaints repeated over sixteen 
years could get no remedy. Scientists will find an interesting case involving a barber 
surgeon, showing the astrological trappings of a simple treatment, Antiquarians can 
note the earliest instance (1414) in English of the expression “Lord Mayor” of Lon- 


+ 
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don. American genealogists will discover that a certain Miles Standissh was a London 
grocer in 1431. And the student of language will find a long list of unusual words, 
Ricrarp A, NEWHALL 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Wurm C. McDermorr. Gregory of Tours. Crozer Quar., Oct. 

LAWRENCE S. THompson. Notes on Bibliokleptomania. Bull. New York Public Lib., Sept. 

Francis Domansk1. Autochthonism of the Wends or Sorbo-Lusatzians. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and 
Sci. in Am., July. i 

WiLLiam A. HiNNEBUSCH. The Domestic Economy of the Early English Dominicans. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

W. STANFORD Rem, The Douglases at the Court of James I of Scotland. Juridical Rev., Aug. 

A. L. Rowss. The Turbulent Career of Sir Henry de Bodrugan. History, Mar. 

B. Wirxinson, The Coronation Oath of Edward II and the Statute of York. Speculum, Oct. 

Artur Layron Funx. Robert le Coq and Etienne Marcel, Ibid. 

RoserT S. Smiru. Fourteenth-Century Population Records of Catalonia, Ibid. 

K. K. Luxose. The History of the Development of the Variety of Christians in Malabar: A 
Conspectus from A.D. 52 to A.D. 1943. Church Quar. Rev., July-Sept. 

PETER CHARANIS. The Strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402. Byzantion, 
XVI, 1 (1942-43). 

J. H. WerrrreLo, New Views upon the Borgias. History, Mar. 


MUSLIM AND JEWISH 


Wurm Thomson. Muhammad: His Life and Person. Moslem World, Apr. 

MoHisuL Hasan Kuan. Mediaeval Muslim Political Theories of Rebellion against the State, Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad), Jan., 1944. 

Dyaram Pat. ‘Ala’-ud-Din’s Price Control System. Ibid. 

Gusrave E. Von GRUNEBAUM. On the Origin and Early Development of Arabic Muzdawij 
Poetry. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan., 1944. 

Henry GEORGE Farmer. The Minstrels of the Golden Age of Islam. Islamic Culture, July, 1943- 
Jan., 1944. 

Naris Amma. Muslim Contributions to Geography during the Middle Ages. Ibid., July, 1943. 

Su. INAYATULLAH, Contribution to the Historical Study of Hospitals in Mediaeval Islam. Ibid., 
Jan., 1944. 

Davio Dause. The Civil Law of the Mishnah: The Arrangement of the Three Gates, Tulane 
Law Rev., Mar. 

LEGAL 


Quirinus BREEN. Justinian's Corpus Juris Civilis. Oregon Law Rev., June. 

SAUL LIEBERMAN. Roman Legal Institutions in Early Rabbinics and in the Acta Martyrum. 
Jewish Quar. Rev., July. 

‘Ceci. Meap Draper. The Court of Common Pleas. Dicta, May. 

Frrrz ScuuLz. A New Approach to Bracton, Seminar, II, 1944. 

Jacos J. Rasinowrrz. The Origin of the Common-Law Warranty of Real Property and of the 
Inchoate Right of Dower [copied by the English from the Jews in the Middle Ages}. Cornell 
Law Quar., Sept. 

Lorn Cooper. A Scottish Law Student at Oxford in 1250. Juridical Rev., Aug. 

J. IrizarrY Y Puente. Functions and Powers of the Foreign Consulate: A Study in Medieval 
Legal History. New York Univ. Law Quar, Rev., June. 

W, ULLMANN. The Mediaeval Theory of Legal and Illegal Organizations. Law Quar. Rev., July. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Gorpon H. CLARK. The Theory of Time in Plotinus. Philos. Rev., July. 

PAUL Oskar KRISTELLER. Augustine and the Early Renaissance, Rev. Relig., May. 
Grorce O. Server. Cicero's De Oratore and Rabelais. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

O. BenescH. Leonardo da Vinci and His Scientific Drawings, Am, Scientist, XXXI, 1943. 
ALBERTO SARTORIS, L'Optique de Leonardo da Vinci, Formes ef couleurs, no. 1, 1944. 


t 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Epovarp Sanpoz. Tourneys in the Arthurian Tradition. Speculum, Oct. 

WiLLiam W. Heist. Welsh Prose Versions of the Fifteen Signs Before Doomsday. Ibid. 

GARDINER STILLWELL, The Political Meaning of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee. Ibid. 

A, H. Scxurz. The Provencal Expression pretz e valor. Ibid. 

R. Weiss. The Imperfect Rhymes EI, O:U in Early Italian Poetry. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

Kurr Lewenr. On the Text of Two Troubadour Poems. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

MarceL Françon. Jean de Meun et les origines du naturalisme de la Renaissance, Ibid. 

KENNETH Urwin. The Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and Pathelin. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

Winturop H. Rice. Two Poems of Michault Taillevent: Le Congié d’Amours and La Bien Allee. 
Mod. Philol., Aug. 

MENDEL G. Frampton. The Processus Talentorum (Towneley, XXIV). Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
Sept. 

MarsHaLL W. Stearns. Robert Henryson and the Aristotelian Tradition of Psychology. Stud. in 
Philol., Oct. 

RoBerT J. Clements. The Cult of the Poet in Renaissance Emblem Literature. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc., Sept. 

ArT, ARCHITECTURE, AND Music 

KENNETH JoHN Conant. Novgorod, Constantinople, and Kiev in Old Russian Church Archi- 
tecture. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Aug. 

HerserT L., Marruews. Florence Is No Longer Florence [account of the war damage to its 
art monuments]. Jour. An. Inst. Architects, Oct. 

Henry SAYLes Francis. The Lovers: A Swabian Gothic Picture of Secular Life in the Fifteenth 
Century, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Dec., 1943. 

CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH and WiLLtam DINNEEN. Recent Work on Music in the Renaissance. 
Mod. Philol., Aug. 

LEONARD OLscHKr. Asiatic Exoticism in Italian Art of the Early Renaissance. Art Bull., June. 

FREDERICK Harrr, Raphael and Giulio Romano, with Notes on the Raphael School. Ibid. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick + 


A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE OVERSEAS. By W. P. Morrell. [Historical 
Association Pamphlet, No. 130.] (London, published for the Historical Association 
by P. S. King and Staples, 1944, pp. 23.) A very useful revision by Dr. W. P. Morrell 
of Leaflet No. 46, edited by the late Professor A. P. Newton. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: AN EXPERIMENT IN NATIONAL SELF- 
GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. By Frederick George 
Marcham. [Cornell University Curriculum Series in World History, No. 5.] (Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1944, pp. 98, 40 cents.) 


THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE: A POPULAR HISTORY OF IRELAND. By 
Seumas MacManus. [Fourth revised edition.] (New York, Neven-Adair, 1944, pp. 
750, $3.50.) “The first regular trade edition of a book which was privately printed 
by the author in 1921, Revised to 1944.” 


FRENCH CANADA: A STUDY IN CANADIAN DEMOCRACY. By Stanley iB 
Ryerson. [3d printing.] (New York, International Publishers, 1944, pp. 256, $2.50.) 
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In spite of some substantial offences against historical canons, this study is not 
negligible. The author, an active member of the extreme Left in Canada, is the son 
of an Anglo-Canadian father and a French-Canadian mother, descendants of the . 
oldest and most antipathetic English- and French-speaking stocks in North America. 
The purpose of his writings has been to rouse French Canadians to recognition of 
the democratic elements in their tradition and to unite them with like-minded English- 
speaking Canadians in radical politico-economic action. By applying Marxian analysis 
to much of the history and present circumstances of Quebec for almost the first time, 
he achieves a fresh and often illuminating result which must interest any student of 
these matters who does not surrender to exasperation. His success is notable in the 
account of the conflict between liberalism and clericalism and in the demonstration, 
if not so convincingly in the explanation, of how French Canadians have been ex- 
ploited by modern industrialization. The book is well calculated on the one hand to 
shock, and on the other to hold forth hope. From a social point of view, many Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, Anglophobes and Francophobes, might benefit by reading it. 
Scholars are likely to be put out by many careless errors and by some. instances of 
perversity. Of the latter the most serious is Mr. Ryerson’s uncandid use of D. G. 
Creighton’s The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (Toronto, 1937), to which 
he is heavily indebted but against which he warns readers by name-calling and by 
what seems to me to be serious distortion of Creighton’s thesis. It is hard to see what 
worth-while object is to be gained by such tactics. J. B. BREBNER 


ÁRTICLES 


_ T. F. T. PLucknerr, Ellesmere on Statutes. Law Quar. Rev., July. 
RAYMOND DE Roover. What Is Dry Exchange? A Contribution to the Study of English Mer- 
cantilism. Jour. Pol. Ec., Sept. 

Gustave Lancror. Cartier's First Voyage to Canada in 1524. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Francis M. KeLLY. Queen Elizabeth and Her Dresses. Connoisseur, June. 

SIR GEOFFREY CALLENDER and C., J. Brirron. Admiral Benbow: Fact and Fiction. Mariner's 
Mirror, July. 

A.M.G. Sabotage in Portsmouth. Blackwood’s Mag., Aug. 

OLIVER WARNER. Nelson’s Blackwood [Captain Henry Blackwood]. Ibid., Sept. 

Id. Billy Blue. Admiral Sir William Cornwallis: 1744-1819. [did., July. 

Paora E. CoLerra. Philip Pusey, English Country Squire [1799-1855]. Agric. Hist., Apr. 

J. F. Coares. Swansea Bay Pilot Boats. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

Ropert F. WearmouTH. The First Methodist Conference, June 25-30, 1744. London Quar. and 
Holborn Rev., July. ' 

Ernest C. Cripps. William Allen. Quaker, Humanitarian, Scientist. Hibbert Jour., July. 

Sir CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. Great Britain and Napoleon, 1814-15. History, Mar. 

F. H. AmpmLeTT MiCKLEWRIGHT. A Nineteenth-Century Religious Reformer [Father Suffield]. 
London Quar. and Holborn Rev., July. 

A. T. DeNNING. The Meaning of “Ecclesiastical Law.” Law Quar. Rev., July. 

DupLEY OpELL McGovney, The British Origin of Judicial Review of Legislation. Univ. Pennsyl- 
vania Law Rev., Sept. 

Guy Lioyp. What Does an M.P. Do? London Rev., Sept. 

A.B.C. Britain’s Power in Europe. Ibid., Aug. f 

RENÉ ÅLBRECHT-CARRIÉ, Anglia Redivivia. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Francis H. Herrick. World-Island and Heartland: The Strategical Theories of Sir Halford 
John Mackinder. Ibid. 

Sır WiLLIiam BEvERIDGE. The Governments Employment Policy. Ec. Jour., June-Sept. 

Educational Reconstruction in Great Britain. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct. i 

W. M. Parker. A Scoto-Indian Administrator [David Anderson]. Army Quar., July. 

Vıcror F. L. MiLrarD. Ships of India, 1834—1934. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

C. Caesare. Church Union in South India. Quar. Rev., July. 
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S. Kesava IYeNGAR. Industrialization and Agriculture in India. Ec. Jour., June-Sept. 

PAREKUNNEL J. Tuomas. The Agrarian Situation in India. Internat, Labour Rev., Oct. 

Jonn Leroy Curisrian. A Reconnaissance Tour in Western India. Geog. Rev., Oct. 

CLARENCE Henpersuor. The Liberation of Burma. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Ward E. IreLanD. The Appointment of Governor Blanshard. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

B. A. McKeLvik. The Founding of Nanaimo. Ibid. 

W. N. Sace. Amor De Cosmos, Journalist and Politician, Tèid. 

Lawrence J. Burrer. The Discovery of Canada. Bull. Polish Inst, Arts and Sci. in Am., July. 

W. L. Morton. Direct Legislation and the Origins of the Progressive Movement. Can. Hist, Rev., 
Sept. 

H. McD. Cron. The Political History of Canada in Retrospect. Culture, Sept. 

Joun W. LeoerLe, National Party Conventions: Canada Shows the Way. Southwestern Soc. Sct. 
Quar., Sept. 

Bam Fraser. Political Ferment in Canada. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Jonn G. O'DonocHuE. Daniel John O’Donoghue, Father of the Canadian Labor Movement. Can. 
Cath. Hist, Assn. Report, 1942-43. 

Eva R. Youncs. Population Movements and the Assimilation of Alien Groups in Canada. Can. 
Jour. Ec, and Pol. Sci., Aug. 

GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. Canada and Foreign Affairs: A Review of the Recent Literature, Can. 
Hist, Rev., June. 

R. G. Trorrer. Canada and Commonwealth Affairs: A Review of the Recent Literature. 1b1d., 
Sept. , 

Graduate Theses in Canadian History and Related Subjects. 1bid. 

W. D. Borris. The Role of Immigrants in Population Growth in Australia. Australian Quar., 
June. 

Howarp DanteL and Minnie BELLE. Food Front in Australia. dm, Pol. Sct. Rev., Aug. 


DocuMENTS 

Winirrep Turner. Some Letters of the Marquis de Ruvigny [1647-91]. Proc. Huguenot Soc. 
of London, 1944. 

W. M. T. Dopns. Robert South and William Sherlock: Some Unpublished Letters [1689-90]. 
Mod. Lang. Rev., July. 

Wirm B. WiLLcox. Admiral Rodney Warns of Invasion, 1776-1777. Am. Neptune, July. 

Marjorie ViLLIERS. Nineteenth Century Commentary [letters of Mrs. George Villiers]. Quar. 
Rev., July. 

W. M. Parker. A Visit to the Duke of Wellington [1836]. Blackwood's Mag., Aug. 

W. S. WaLLace. Captain Miles Macdonnell’s “Journal of a Jaunt to Amherstburg” in 1801. 
Can. Hist. Rev., June. i 

Henry Drummonp Der. The Journal of John Work, 1835 [cont.]. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 


FRANCE 


LE COMMERCE NANTAIS ET LA PERTE DE SAINT-DOMINGUE, D'APRES 
UNE CORRESPONDANCE DE LA MAISON LEBOURG (1784-1800). By G. 
Debien. (Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie V. Valcin, 1944[?], pp. 69.) This little volume 
is the most recent of a notable series of contributions on early days in “France's Carib- 
bean jewel” published of late by Professor Debien, a French national resident in 
Egypt. It embraces carefully edited extracts from seventy-three letters written by a 
leading West Indian factor in Nantes and his widow to the Marquis de Vanssay, his 
wife, and his mother-in-law, all of whom had wide colonial connections. The originals, 
preserved in the Chateau de la Barre, have not hitherto been adequately exploited. An 
interesting mixture of business and personal matters, these letters are unique in that 
they cover both economic developments and the kaleidoscopic political and social 
changes of the times, and they are indispensable to anyone interested in French 
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colonial history. Of particular value are those covering the relations between Nantes 
and Santo Domingo during the Revolution, a matter on which very little has hitherto 
been known. Lowe. RAGATZ 


THE INNOCENT EMPRESS: AN INTIMATE STUDY OF EUGENIE. By Erna 
Barschak. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1943, pp. 346, $3.50.) This is an extraordinarily 
irritating book. Its irritations to this reviewer were of various kinds. In the first place 
in a book of over three hundred pages there is an index of thirty-six mames and 
nothing else. This is almost more French than the French, There is no bibliography, 
but the footnotes—at the end of the book—are supposed to remedy the deficiency. In 
a way they do, provided the reader can make any sense of them. By this time one is 
accustomed to the obscurity of op.cit., but Dr. Barschak carries obscurity to the point 
of genius. Countless times she sets down a footnote consisting of a name plus op.cit. 
Seldom a page reference. Occasionally, when the author referred to wrote a work of 
more than one volume, she lists the number of the volume, no doubt to prevent the 
weak from faltering in midpassage. Perhaps the author faltered herself since her foot- 
notes get fewer and barer as she approaches the end of her work. Though these 
criticisms are academic and technical, the serious reader is entitled to make them. 
The title would lead one to expect a Winchellesque peep into the boudoirs of the 
mighty, but there is little of that sort of thing. The author’s purpose apparently was to 
present a psychologist’s analysis of why Eugénie behaved like Eugénie. As a result 
there is a great deal of emphasis on such things as emotions and sympathies. Un- 
derstandably enough, the sources for this type of treatment are letters, memoirs, and 
“souvenirs.” What is missing is background, solid foundation. The author has painted 
a picture but the canvas is Jacking. Eugénie seems to float in the air midway between 
heaven and earth. She never quite comes to life and never shows any thorough com- 
prehension of the world of her day. In that sense she deserves to be styled “the In- 
nocent Empress.” Perhaps when all is said and done her greatest legacy is her hat. 

i C. EDEN QUAINTON 


FIGHTING FRANCE YEAR BOOK, 1944. (New York, France Forever, 1944, pp. 135, 
paper $1.25.) “Summing up the events of the year in which the Free French Forces 
and all the resisting French played a part. The third year book.” 


ARTICLES 


E. R. Apar. France and the Beginnings of New France. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

W. Henry Cooke. Joseph Caillaux, Statesman of the Third Republic. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
J. D. TownseND. Protestantism in France. Christian Century, Oct. 18. 

Labor Conditions in France. Monthly Labor Rev., Oct. 

P. O, Lap, The New Colonial Policy of France. For. Affairs, Oct. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Joun J. Murray. Scania and the End of the Northern Alliance (1716). Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

Sicrip Unpsrer. Denmark [medieval traditions help to shape modern resistance]. Am. Scand. 
Rev., Sept. 

Danish Social Policy in Wartime. Internat. Lab, Rev., Aug. 

Rupotps HeBERLE. The Ecology of Political Parties: A Study of Elections in Rural Communities 
in Schleswig-Holstein, 1918-1932. Am. Sociol. Rev., Aug. 
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J. I. Kotenmarmen. European Background of Michigan's Finnish Population. Michigan Hist. 
Mag., Apr. 

Id. Antti Jalava and Hungarian-Finnish Rapprochement. Slavonic Rev., Nov., 1943. 

Thor Tuors. Iceland [mainly since World War 1]. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 

Hans W. Weicerr. Iceland, Greenland, and the United States. For. Affairs, Oct. 

K. G. Worp. International Aspects of Norwegian Economic Reconstruction. Internat, Affairs, 
Jan., 1944. 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
Ernst Posner 


VON BISMARCK ZU HITLER: ERINNERUNGEN UND BETRACHTUNGEN. By 
Oscar Meyer. (New York, Friedrich Krause, 1944, pp. 238, $2.75.) “A leading German 
politician of the Weimar Republic gives his picture of Germany's political develop- 
ment into National Socialism.” 


BRIEFWECHSEL JOHANNES VON MULLER MIT JOHANN GOTTFRIED HER- 
DER UND CAROLINE HERDER, 1782-1808. Nach den Originalhandschriften der 
Ministerialbibliothek-Schaffhausen, der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek-Berlin und des 
Goethe-Schiller-Archiv-Weimar ausgearbeitet von Karl Enul Hoffmann. (St. Gallen, 


1939, pp. ix, 272.) 


ARTICLES 

Lzona Rosrenserc. Johann Oporin, Printer, Publisher, and Scholar: 1507-68. Library Quar., 
June. 

Rosperr FRIEDMANN., The Devotional Literature of the Mennonites in Danzig and East Prussia. 
Mennonite Quar, Rev., July. 

Goprrey EHrLIcH. Goethe, Freiheit und Sturm und Drang. Publ, Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

WERNER Perser. Goethe’s Educational Philosophy and the Re-education of the German Youth. 
Education, Sept. 

Jonn Henne. Goethe’s Friendship with Antony O'Hara. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

E. L. Stan. Symbolism in Hélderlin's Poetry 1800-1804. Ibid., July. 

Erich RosenTHAL. Trends of the Jewish Population in Germany, 1910-39. Jewish Soc. Stud., 
July. 

GOETZ A. eee The Dualism of German Culture. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Apr.’ 

Eric VorGELIN. Nietzsche, the Crisis and the War. Jour. Politics, May. 

Frirz Repiicu. German Economic Planning for War and Peace. Rev. Politics, July. 

O. Kaun-Freup. The Weimar Constitution. Poly Quar., July. 

Cart LANDAUER. The Bavarian Problem in the Weimar Republic, 1918-1923. Jour. Mod.. Hist, 
June, Sept. 

Franz BORKEMAN. Oswald Spengler. Dublin Rev., July. 

NEHEMAH ROBINSON, German Foreign Trads and Industry after the First World War. Quar. 
Jour. Ec., Aug. 

H. W. SINCER The German War Economy, XII. Ec. Jour., June. 

Heinz PAEcHTER. Recent Trends in the German Command Economy. Jour. Pol. Ec., Sept. 

René RisTELHUBER. L'arme économique allemande. Rev. Trim. Can., Sept. 

Friepa WUNDERLICH. Farm Workers’ Wages in Germany. Am. Jour, Ec, and Sociol., Apr. 

The Mobilisation of Foreign Labour by Germany. Internat. Labour Rev., Oct. 

Hersert BLock. European Transportation under German Rule. Soc. Research, May. 

Erna Macnus. Social Insurance in Nazi-Controlled Countries. Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

JosepH B. ScHecHTMANN. The Option Clause in the Reich's Treaties on the Transfer of Popula- 
tion. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, July. 

F. P. HeLLIN and P. Wout. The Ruhr: Key to Europe's Future. Harpers, Aug. 

RoBerT ULicH. The Problem of German Reeducation. Soc. Research, May. 

SIGMUND NEUMANN. Transition to Democracy in Germany? Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 
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Kurr GrossMann and H. Jacos. The German Exiles and the “German Problem.” Jour. Central 
Eur. Affairs., July. 

Wuszserr E, Moore. Agricultural Population and Rural Economy in Eastern and Southern 
- Europe, Milbank Mem. Fund Quar., July. 

Epuarp Beneš, Czechoslovakia Plans for Peace. For. Affairs, Oct. 

R. Jonn Rath. Training for Citizenship in the Austrian Elementary Schools during the Reign of 
Francis I. Jour, Central Eur. Affairs, July. 

Irwin Aprams. The Austrian Question at the Turn of the Twentieth Century. Ibid, 

RunoLF THOMMEN. Zensur und Universität in Basel bis 1799. Basler Jahrbuch, 1944. 


ITALY E 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


M, Jounerr. Rienzi and Petrarch. Contemp. Rev., July. 

RopoLro Monvo.ro. La filosofia de Giordano Bruno. Minerva, May. 

Joseren T. Durxin. The Early Years of Italian Unification As Seen by an American Diplomat, 
1861~1870. Cath, Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Nicota CHIAROMONTE, Croce and Italian Liberalism. Politics, June. 

A. M. Turano, The Not-so-Moronic King of Italy. 4m. Mercury, Aug. 

ÁCHILLE Corona. La verità sul y settembre [1943]. Mondo, Oct. 

G. A. BorGEsE, Grorce La Prana, RANDOLFO PACCIARDI, GAETANO SALVEMINI, ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
LioneLto Venturi. An Italian Manifesto. Life, June 12. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI, Friends, Romans, Monarchists! Nation, Aug. 19. 

Id. “Purifying” Italy. Ibid., Aug. 26. 

Id. Mr. Bullitt’s “Romans.” New Republic, Oct. 2. 

Id. The Frontiers of Italy. For. Affairs, Oct. 

G. A. Borcese. Rome and After. Free World, Aug. 

17, Rome: The Eternal Neutral. Common Sense, July. 

Id, The Pope and the Peace. Nation, Oct. 14. 

Id. Letter concerning Trieste, Italy and Yugoslavia. Ibid., Sept. 30. x 

Max Ascort, The Coalition Government in Italy. Free World, June. 

Id. Italy, an Experiment in Reconstruction, An. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., July. 

Luici Srurzo. The Future of Italy, Commonweal, July 21. 

` Id. Italian Problems. Ibid., Sept. 8. 

Id. Le colonie italiane, Mondo, Oct. 

C. M. FRANZERO, Will Italy Ever Be a Democracy? Fortnightly, June. 

Id. The Future of Italy. Free Europe, July 28. 

Id. Mr, Churchill’s Visit to Rome. /:d., Sept. 8. 

Pepro GRINGOIRE. El caso italiano y la politica de los Aliados. Quadernos Americanos, May. 

Public Opinion in the South of Italy. Pub. Opinion Quar., Summer. 

PaoLo Treves. The Underground in Italy. Internat. Postwar Problems, June. 

Rosert Sencourr. The Problem of Italy. Quar. Rev., July. 

F. C. Pairon. Naples, City of Panic and Famine. Readers Digest, July. 

W. L. Wurre. We Govern a Sawdust Empire, Sat. Eve. Post, Aug. 12. 

Italy's Contribution to the Fight for Liberation. Mondo, Sept. 

Mario BELLINI. Garibaldi’s Return. Nation, Sept. 16. 

Pierro Nenni. The Rebirth of Italy. 7b12. 

ALLEN RAYMOND. Bankrupt Italy Is Capable of Anything. Sat, Eve. Post, Sept. 23. 


DocuMENTS 


Howarp R. Marraro. Unpublished American Documents on Garibaldi’s March on Rome in 
1867, Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


RUSSIA: A CONCISE HISTORY FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE STATE 
TO HITLER'S INVASION, By Louis Segal. (Forest Hills, Transatlantic Arts, 1944, 


pp. 262, $3.50.) 


LIFE AND CULTURE OF POLAND AS REFLECTED IN POLISH LITERATURE. 
By Waclaw Lednicki. (New York, Roy, 1944, pp. 339, $3.50.) “A study of the na- 
tional, political, and religious life of Poland during the last four centuries as reflected 
in the works of her writers.” 


ARTICLES 

N. Voronin. Kul’tura Vladimiro-Suzdal'skoi zemli XI-XTII vekov [the culture of the Vladimir- 
Suzdal region in the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, 
nO. 4. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER. A Milestone in European History: The Danish-Russian Treaty of 1562. 
Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Aug, 

A. I. Anpreyev. Materialy o Rossiisko-amerikanskot kompanii i yeyo deyatelyakh [MS. materials 
relating to the Russian-American Company]. Izvestiya Vsesoyuznovo geograficheskovo 
obshchestva, 1943, VY, 75, fase. 5. 

Micael Karpovicu. Church and State in Russian History. Russian Rev., Spring. 

S. Borovol. Odessa (k 150-letiyu so dnya osnovaniya) [Odessa (on the occasion of the rsoth 
anniversary of its foundation) ]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, nos. 5/6. 

CHARLES Prince. Legal and Economic Factors Affecting Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy, I. dm. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

Harrier L, Moore. Soviet Far Eastern Relations since 1941. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Owen LATTIMORE. Minorities in the Soviet Far East, Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 23. 

SamueL H., Cross. On Teaching Contemporary Russian Civilization. Slavonic and East Eur. 
Rev., Áug. 

Sisrek M. Neomista RurTkowsKa, John Tyssowski. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., July. 

A. ManusevicH. K diplomaticheskoi istorii voprosa o vostochnykh granitzakh posleversal'skoi 
Pol’shi [a contribution to the history of the problem of the eastern boundaries of post- 
Versailles Poland]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, no. 4. 

Hans RorHrELs. The Baltic Provinces: Some Historic Aspects and Perspectives. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, July. 
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JAPAN’S ENTRY INTO THE WAR, 1914. By Charles Roger Hicks, Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. (Reno, University of 
Nevada Press, 1944, pp. 8.) A limited number of copies are available and may be 
had, gratis, on request to the author. 


GATEWAY TO ASIA: SINKIANG, FRONTIER OF THE CHINESE FAR WEST. 
By Martin R. Norins. Introduction by Owen Lattimore. [Issued in co-operation with 
the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York.] (New York, 
John Day, 1944, pp. 200, $2.75.) Of all regions on this globe the histories of which 
have been vital to their neighbors and to the world at large the most important and 
the least known is without doubt Chinese Turkestan, since 1878 called by the Chinese 
Sinkiang, the New Dominion. In spite of the travelogues of several observant writers, 
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of monographs by scientific explorers, and of the carefully preserved records of the 
Chinese in particular, many of which have been excellently translated, we do not 
have nearly enough information, The little book of Mr. Norins is a highly useful ad- 
dition to the literature as it presents an up-to-date picture of the province, with 
enough of the background sketched in to make one aware of the area’s significance. 
Here we learn of Sinkiang’s recent relations with Russia, China, and Great Britain, of 
the recent governor’s enlightened administration (Sheng Shih-ts’ai was recalled by 
Chiang Kai-shek while this book was in press), of the sudden stirring of interest 
amongst Chinese in the province and in its development during the war years. There 
are concise discussions too of the various races which make up the population and of 
the agricultural and mineral resources. The author has arrived at his facts only after 
a critical study of the best sources, mostly Chinese, and by skirting the region on the 
China side during the years 1939 and 1940. To his text he has appended a selection 
of paraphrases of a recent Chinese book, a working bibliography, and some highly in- 
teresting notes. Mr, Lattimore’s introduction on Sinkiang’s place in the future of 
China is the work of a man who has crossed the province more than once and who 
has given years of thought to this question; it should not be missed. 
L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 


ÅRTICLES 


WiLFrED Benson. An I. L. O. Pattern for Pacific Territories. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

T. A. Bisson. Japan Prepares for Peace Offensive. Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 9. 

SAMUEL Cuao. General Shang Cheng: Soldier-Diplomat. China at War, June. 

China at the Monetary and Financial Conference. Contemp. China, Aug. 21. 

Sir Rogert CLIVE, Reshaping the Far East. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., May. 

Joun F. Emsree, Military Occupation of Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 20. 

Austin Grey, The Monetary Conference and China. Ibid., Sept. 6. 

ALEXANDER KirRaLFY. Watch Japanese Air Power. For. Affairs, Oct. 

A. Tx. PoLYzoIDES. America, the Pacific, and Asia. World Affairs, Spring. 

Sir Jonn Pratt. Far Eastern Politics, 1894-1941. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., May. 

Sun Fo. The Mikado Must Go. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Dysart WhHirworTH. The Evacuation of Refugees and the Chinese Fifth Army from the 
Hukawng Valley into Assam, Summer, 1942. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., Sept., 1943. 

Nancy WiLner. Reverse Lend-Lease in the Pacific, Far Eastern Survey, Sept. 20. 

Epwi G. Bear. Specimens of Bibliography, Sociology, and Literature in Contemporary China, 
Library of Congress Quar. Jour. of Current Acquisitions, Jan.—Mar. 

CHaArRLes H. BEHRE, JR., and Kunc-pinc Wane. China's Mineral Wealth. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Henry J. Bruman. The Asiatic Origin of the Huichol Still. Geog. Rev., July. 

Joun Lossinc Buck and Tsenc-ri Tsur. Corn Production on Lower, Middle, and Upper Slopes 
of Mountainous Areas of Penghsien, Szechwan, 1942. Ec. Facts, Aug. 

Jonn Lossing Buck and Lien-Ken Yin. Economic Conditions of Farmers by Types of Land 

~ Tenure. Ibid. 

Frank BUcHNER. Surveying China’s Vast Northwest: U. S, Soil Expert Leads Six-Month In- 
vestigation Trip. China at War, June. 

The Central News: China's Top News Gathering and Disseminating Agency; China's “Big 
Public” Paper: “The Chungking Reporter.” Ibid. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN. The Development of the Mandarin Square. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
Aug. z 

Wiıwc-rsrr Cuan. The Future of Christianity in China. Religion in Life, Autumn. 

CHI-YUN CHANG, The Centenary Celebration of Sino-American Intellectual Friendship. Far Eastern 
Quar., May. 

Heren B. Cuapin. Yúnnanese Images of Avalokitesvara. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Aug. 

China: A New Economic Frontier for the U. S. A.? Amerasia, Sept. 22. 

China's Small Political Parties Appeal for Democracy. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 
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Snm-cma Caw. Chinese Local Histories at Columbia University. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
Aug. 

Anpré Gursaut. Exploration of the Upper Tung Basin, Chinese-Tibetan Borderland. Geog. Rev., 
July. 

E. M. Gunz. British Trade with China in the Post-War Period. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., 
Sept., 1943. 

Francis L. H. Hsu. Some Problems of Chinese Law in Operation Today. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

G. E, Hussard. The British Loan to China. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

G. W, Keeton, China and the War. Contemp, Rev., Apr. 

Mo-yo Kuo. A Poet with the Northern Expedition. Translated by Josiah W. Bennett. Far Eastern 
Quar., May, Aug. 

ChuwxcsHeE H. Liv. The Advance of Science in China during the Past Thirty Years. Science, 
July 16. 

JosepH NEEDHAM, Science and Technology in the North-West of China. Nature, Feb. 

H. L. Ricuarpson. The Ice Age in West China. Jour. West China Border Research Soc., 1943. 

Froyo TayLor, Foreigners in Chinese Courts. China at War, June. 

GEORGE Jarvis Thompson. Glimpses of China Days [1914-17]. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., 
Summer. 

Cyunc-yu Wanc. China's Mineral Resources in Her Postwar Economy. Contemp. China, July 10. 

Sman-Yu Yao, Floods and Drought Data in the T’u-shu chi-ch’eng and the Ch’ing shih Rao. 
Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Aug. 

Paur Yu-pin. China’s Role in the World Struggle. Cath. World, May. 

Huco KNOEPFMACHER. Outer Mongolia: A Selection of References. Bull. New York Public 
Lib., Oct. 

MILDRED CABLE, The Central Asian Buddhist Road to China. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., 
Sept., 1943. 

H, Lee SuurrLeworTH. Tibetan Books for English Students. Ibid., May. 

Candidates for Post-War Leadership in Japan: Ozaki and Okano. Amerasia, Aug. 

Colonial Demography: Formosa. Population Index, July. 

A. Wurrnry GriswoLb. Headstone to History. Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 23. 

Nosutaka Ixe. Kotoku: Advocate of Direct Action. Far Eastern Quar., May. 

Japan and the Japanese. Fortune, Apr. 

E, HerBeErRT Norman. The Genyosha: A Study in the Origins of Japanese Imperialism. Pacific 
Affairs, Sept. 

R. G. Norru. Some Thoughts on Shinto, Jour, United Service Institution of India, July. 

BoLesLaw Szczésniak. The Penetration of the Copernican Theory into Feudal Japan. Jour. Royal 
Asiatic Soc., 1944, pp. 52-61. 

Irene B. Taruser and Epwin G. Brat. The Dynamics of Population in Japan: A Preliminary 
Report. Milbank Mem. Fund Quar., July. 

James K. Eyre, JR. The Background to Japanese Naval Treachery in the Pacific. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., July. : 

OswaLp WHITE. The Development of Japanese Aggression. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., May. 

H. Fosrer Bain. Can the Philippines Stand Alone? For. Affairs, Oct. 

Sir Josian Crossy. South-eastern Asia: Some General Observations. Jour. Royal Central Asian 
Soc. May. ; 

A. P. E:xin. Anthropology and the Peoples of the South-west Pacific: The Past, Present, and 
Future. Oceania, 1943-44. 

CharLeEs Fisser Wiest. The Interaction of Islam and Hinduism in India during the Mughul 
Period. Aerend, Spring-Fall, 1943. 

CLARENCE HENDERSHOT. The Liberation of Burma. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

T. L. Hucues. The Campaign in and Evacuation of Burma [1942]. Jour. Royal Central Asian 
Soc., Jan., 1944. 

PreRRE OLIVIER Lapiz. The Future of New Caledonia. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

F. Burton Leacu. Burma. Quar. Rev., Jan, 1944. 

SaMUEL ELior Morison. Historical Notes on the Gilbert and Marshall Islands. Am. Neptune, 
Apr. 
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R. C. Morris, The Vernay-Hopwood Upper Chindwin Expedition. Jour. Bombay Natural Hist. 
Soc., Aug., 1936. 

Carros P. Romuzo. The Philippine Pattern. Far Eastern Survey, July 12. 

Gaston Ruerr. The Future of French Indo-China. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Luara THompson, Guam: Study in Military Government, Far Eastern Survey, Aug. 9. 

R. O. Winsrepr. An Undescribed Malay Version of the Ramayana. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., 


1944, pp. 62-74. À 
Henry R. Wacner. A Discussion of Urdaneta and the Return Route from the Philippine Islands. 


Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 


United States History 


: E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


A BASIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 
(New York, New Home Library, 1944, pp. x, 508, 69 cents.) We are told that 150,000 
copies of this book were printed before publication. It is now being distributed as a 
dividend by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and has become a best seller. When this 
happens to a history of the United States, it is, indeed, news, and may be counted as 
another evidence of the widespread “interest” in American history stimulated by war- 
inspired nationalism and the New York Times survey. The Beards have done an ex- 
cellent job of compression and have presented the story with clarity and in well- 
planned, logical outline. All teachers of American history should read it, for clarity 
and good organization are none too common in college and high school teaching. lt 
does not seem to this reviewer, however, that the average layman will find it a very 
exciting narrative. It lacks the insistence and the dramatic qualities which make for 
the wider appeal. The treatment is uneven in quality. Economic history is generally 
handled with analytical and masterly insight. But the pages on the frontier are 
singularly ineffective, perhaps because of the authors’ dismissal of the whole Turner 
thesis (p. 362). Very effective, on the other hand, are passages on the rise of indus- 
try and the class struggle. The maps are good, but the treatment of geographical back- 
ground is extremely sketchy. There are few errors of fact, but it should be pointed 
out that the third party in 1844 was not the Free Soil party (p. 262) and Leonidas 
Polk was not elected president (pp. 187, 251, and index). It is no secret to readers 
of the American Historical Review that the Beards are against “entanglement in Eu- 
ropean affairs.” Though welcoming the “Revolts against Plutocracy” and the “New 
Deal Uprising,” they yearn for the good old days before the “Breach with Historic 
Continentalism.” It is the treatment of foreign relations which has led some reviewers 
to describe the Basic History as as much a tract as a history. We no longer expect or 
desire a detached objectivity from our writers of history, but in this case, as so often, 
an enthusiasm has resulted in occasional mishandling of the data. It is not strictly 
true, for example, that President Monroe in 1823 “informed European governments 
that... the United States would not interfere in European affairs” (p. 177). Con- 

. trary to the implication on page 440, a majority of Americans appear to have favored 
our adhesion to the League of Nations. And was it really quite fair to say that “ar- 

” dent advocates of internationalism hailed the act [the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact] as 
putting an end to war and guaranteeing world order”? ROBERT SAMUEL FLETCHER 
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LAND OF THE FREE: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By 
Homer Carey Hockett, Emeritus Professor of History, Ohio State University, and 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (New York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. xxviii, 765, $4.00.) The present volume is 
based upon the Political and Social Growth of the American People, of which Homer 
C. Hockett wrote the first volume and Arthur M. Schlesinger the second. 


THE FAITH AND FIRE WITHIN US: AN AMERICAN CREDO, By Elizabeth 
Jackson. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1944, pp. 187, $2.00.) “Ideas 
Americans believe in, illustrated with essays, poetry, and quotations from American 
writers,” 


ESSAYS IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY: ERIC BOLLMANN AND 
STUDIES IN BANKING. By Fritz Redlich. (New York, Fritz Redlich, distributed 
by G. E. Stechert, 1944, pp. v, 199, $2.00.) The first half of this volume is devoted 
to Eric Bollmann, an able adventurer who lived in America from 1796 to 1814. 
In addition to an attempted rescue of Lafayette from an Austrian prison and participa- 
tion in the Burr fiasco, Bollmann was a merchant and manufacturer in Philadelphia 
and at various times wrote pamphlets on the monetary and banking systems of the 
United States and Great Britain. One of his studies written in Austria during the 
Congress of Vienna had some influence on the Austrian monetary system. His eco- 
nomic writing, a mixture of mercantilist and classical thought, showed originality 
and was based on a wide knowledge of European and American monetary experi- 
ence. This is the most complete and scholarly study of Bollmann in English. The rest 
of the volume contains three essays. The first, on “Mercantilist Thought and Early 
American Banking,” discusses the influence of mercantilist thought on American 
banking and the efforts to modernize mercantilist banking to meet American con- 
ditions, that is, to make it fit the needs of farmers, mechanics, and land speculators 
as well as merchants. The essay “Free Banking, the History of an Idea and Its Ex- 
ponents” deals with the American system of “free banking” from the 1830’s to the Civil 
War. The author believes the system to be “one of the epoch-making achievements of 
American banking.” The final essay traces the history of the slogan “A National Debt 
Is a National Blessing.” These essays will interest economic historians, particularly 
those concerned with the history of economic ideas and their influence on American 
history. Among other things they show the hang-over of mercantilist thought in 
America after it had been largely discarded in England. Harorp U, FAULKNER 


THE INDIAN IN AMERICAN LIFE. By G. E, E. Lindquist, with the collaboration 
of Erna Gunther, John H. Holst, and Flora Warren Seymour. Foreword by Mark A. 
Dawber. (New York, Friendship Press, 1944, pp. xi, 180, cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents.) 
This interesting book contains a historical sketch of the Indians from colonial times, 
when the race consisted entirely of full-blooded Indians, to the present, when a large 
majority of them are of mixed blood, many having only a small percentage of Indian 
ancestry. The education of the Indians was begun by Christian missionaries and ex- 
tended by the Federal government. The aim of both agencies was to prepare the 
Indians for gradual assimilation into the civilization that surrounded them. The In- 
dians were progressing when the change of administration in 1933 brought a change in 
policy. Under the new policy the Indians are segregated, tribal self-government is 
introduced, and old customs are revived. One serious result is the conflict between 
Federal laws, state laws, and tribal government. Mention is made of certain Indians 
serving with the armed forces in the southern Pacific who have not the right of suf- 
frage at home. In the author’s view the administration of Indian affairs in Canada is 
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more realistic and “provides legally for the continual seepage into the white race.” 
Each chapter is documented and the book is provided with a chronology of Protes- 
tant missions, a selected reading list, an index, and a map showing the location of 
Indian tribes and reservations. Frances DENSMORE 


WASHINGTON AND “THE MURDER OF JUMONVILLE.” By Gilbert F. Leduc. 
(Boston, La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, 1943, pp. iii, 235, $2.25.) This is 
an interesting book. Few Americans know that the opening of a global war in the 
1750s brought a charge of infamy similar to that associated with Pearl Harbor or the 
murder of the Archduke Ferdinand. For two centuries such a charge has been leveled 
at George Washington. It has had a peculiar recrudescence recently, especially among 
French Canadians, and is significant for the student of war propaganda and intellect- 
ual history. On May 28, 1754, in the wilderness of the Ohio country, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Washington with forty Virginians made a surprise dawn attack on Ensign Coulon 
de Jumonville’s force of thirty-four men. The latter and nine of his men were killed. 
The French asserted that Jumonville, though clothed with the immunity and sacred 
character of a diplomatic envoy, was perfidiously butchered during a treacherous 
massacre in time of peace. The English answered that Jumonville, masking as an en- 
voy, was.a spy who had advanced with the caution of a hidden enemy. Almost over- 
night, as two great empires were mobilizing, the young Virginian became known not 
only in the taverns of Boston, New: York, and Philadelphia but also in Horace Wal- 
pole’s drawing room, in Buckingham Palace, and in the chancelleries of Paris. A 
backwoods incident thus became part of the propaganda by which the French nation 
was whipped up to the fury of battle. Five years later, when France had been de. 
cisively defeated, Antoine Léonard Thomas published his epic poem, fumonville 
Poéme. In it he called on posterity to avenge what France at that time could not. 
French and French-Canadian writers for two centuries have often told the story as 
Thomas urged. Leduc has re-examined the moot question to pass definitive judgment. 
Though he has carried the study further than previous writers in English, his book 
cannot be regarded as definitive. His statement of the problem itself shows bias: 
whether Washington “was morally guilty of the death of the pretended French am- 
bassador” (p. 19). Apparently he did not make an exhaustive survey of French, Eng- 
lish, and American works published since 1754, tabulate an analysis of their treatment 
of the event, and in measured paragraphs synthesize this. Fundamental causes are 
overlooked when this wilderness skirmish is magnified by saying that the Seven 
Years’ War. grew out of it (p. i), or that this war in America “should have risen 
from a fatal bullet which, supposedly, was fired by the youthful Washington” (p. 18). 
Such statements also overlook other frontier clashes, such as the attack by Langlade on 
Pickawillani in 1752. The author’s technique in using historical evidence is open to 
question. He does not go directly to the Washington Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress, or other manuscript collections, but uses indiscriminately the discredited Sparks 
edition of Washington’s writings, the Ford edition, or the excellent Fitzpatrick edition. 
Neither has he explored thoroughly the archive material in London and Paris. The 
chief value of this volume lies in calling attention to an interesting subject that in- 
vites further study. . A. T. VoLWILER 


GEORGE HENRY CALVERT: AMERICAN LITERARY PIONEER. By Ida Ger- 
trude Everson, Assistant Professor of English, Wagner College. [Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, Number 160.] (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944, pp. xiv, 330, $3.75.) A descendant of the Lords Baltimore, 
and, on his mother’s side, of the painter Rubens through the distinguished Steier 
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family of Antwerp, Belgium, George Henry Calvert was one of the few Middle States 
gentlemen of his period to choose a life devoted to studies and literature. After boy- 
hood on his father’s Maryland plantation, he attended Harvard, visited his mother's 
people in Belgium, and traveled then and later in Europe, visiting Goethe and Words- 
worth and making other noteworthy social and literary contacts, In this country, after 
a few troubled years of editorial work in Baltimore, he settled for the remainder of his 
long life at Newport, Rhode Island, engaging in review writing, “biographic aesthetic” 
studies of Goethe, Wordsworth, Rubens, and Shakespeare, verse and prose, and con- 
siderable work in social fields. While his writings were unequal to his high endeavor, 
he was liberal or even radical in political and Teligious views, an exponent of the 
social theories of Fourier, and, as his biographer puts it, “at least one ‘genteel’ writer 
who looked to the future rather than to the past and was able to glimpse something 
of a new era of economic reform.” His biography has significance for its intimate 
picture of Maryland life in post-Revolution days; for its account of Calvert's pioneer 
work in German-American cultural relations—he was one of the earliest translators 
of Goethe and Schiller; and for its record of his many contacts with writers and 
movements of his time, Professor Everson handles the abundant yet scattered source 
material with utmost thoroughness and critical discrimination, providing an admirable 
example of sound and useful scholarship. The bibliography alone, including some 
two score volumes and innumerable magazine and newspaper contributions, covers 
seventeen pages. ALLAN WESTCOTTY 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S GARDEN BOOK, 1766-1824, WITH RELEVANT EX- 
TRACTS FROM HIS OTHER WRITINGS. Annotated by Edwin Morris Betts, As- 
sistant Professor of Biology, Miller Schoo! of Biology, University of Virginia. [Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for promoting useful 
knowledge, Volume XXII, 1944.] (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1944, 
pp. xiv, 704, $5.00.) No one has ever fully realized more than Mr. Jefferson the 
perennial and enduring satisfaction to be obtained from the cultivation of a garden. 
“Such a variety of subjects,” he wrote in 1811 to Charles Wilson Peale, “some one al- 
ways coming to perfection, the failure of one thing repaired by the success of another, 
and instead of one harvest a continued one through the year.” From 1766, while still 
a bachelor living with his mother at Shadwell, to 1824, two years before his death, 
Jefferson kept a garden book, which has fortunately been preserved, and is the 
property of the Massachusetts Historical Society. In this he recorded every sowing and 
planting, every blossoming and ripening, every successful crop and every failure, with 
much other relative detail, so that in time, as Mr. Edwin Morris Betts explains in a 
scholarly preface, “The book that began as a diary of the garden became a written 
respository for numerous interests of Jefferson. The entries range from contracts with 
overseers, plans for building roads and fish ponds, and observations on the greatest 
flood in Albemarle, to comments on Mrs, Wythe's wine and figures on the number 
of strawberries in a pint measure.’ The American Philosophical Society has now 
printed this garden book for the first time, with annotations by Edwin Morris Betts 
of the University of Virginia. The book contains 704 pages, including seven valuable 
appendixes, bibliographies, and an index, and is illustrated with facsimiles. The ar- 
rangement is chronological, and Mr. Betts has fully annotated the entries of each 
year before proceeding to the next, Mr. Betts’s notes for each year are headed by an 
account of the state of Jefferson’s life and his activities at the time, with that of 
members of his family. Every garden book entry is fully annotated in the greatest 
detail, with short biographies of every person mentioned, from the most exalted 
in the land to the humblest slave, translations into English of the foreign names 
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of flowers—under the influence of Philip Mazzei, Jefferson used many Italian 
names—comparison of agricultural practices in Jefferson’s time with those of today 
and much other interesting matter. During certain years, when by reason of ab- 
sence from Monticello—in Paris, or Philadelphia, or elsewhere—Jefferson was unable 
to keep up his garden book, Mr. Betts has continued the sequence, and starting with 
the details of Jefferson’s life has annotated the relative entries in the account books 
and printed illustrative extracts from his letters. It would be impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of Mr. Betts’s contribution to our knowledge of Jefferson, Only those 
who have done similar work can fully appreciate the scholarship and the painstaking ` 
care that have gone into this book and made it the satisfying and entertaining volume 
that it is, Any criticism can only be arbitrary. Appendix VII contains a list of “Books 
. and Pamphlets on Agriculture, Gardening, and Botany in the Library of Thomas 
Jefferson,” taken from the “Catalogue of the Library of Congress, December 1830; 
Catalogue, President Jefferson’s Library, to be sold at auction ... February, 1829... 
and Jefferson’s manuscript of his library, 1783.” Actually the books listed in these 
catalogues were not all in Jefferson’s library at the same time. In his political life, 
owing to the influence of his reading on his thought, the exact time that any book 
was in his library is important. In his agricultural life this knowledge is probably not 
so material, The manuscript catalogue of 1783 has entries until 1815, but as it recorded 
books Jefferson meant to procure as well as those he actually owned, it is not neces- 
sarily an accurate guide. A better one is the Library of Congress catalogue, made in 
1815, immediately after the sale to Congress, and strangely omitted from this list. The 
books sold at auction in 1829 were purchased after 1815. The American Philosophical 
Society and Mr. Betts are to be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
fascinating and scholarly works on Jefferson that has appeared for some time. 
E. M. SOWERBY 


THE WAR OF 1812, By Henry Adams. Edited by Major H. A. DeWeerd. (Washington, 
Infantry Journal, 1944, pp. 384, $3.00.) “Chapters taken from the nine-volume History 
of the United States, 1801-1817 published by Scribner.” 


A LIFE OF TRAVELS: BEING A VERBATIM AND LITERATIM REPRINT OF 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY EDITION (PHILADELPHIA, 1836). By C. S. 
Rafinesque. Foreword by Elmer D. Merrill, Administrator, Botanical Collections, 
Harvard University, Critical Index by Francis W. Pennell, Curator of Plants, Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. (Waltham, Chronica Botanica, 1944, pp. 292-360, 
$2.50.) 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC OPINION IN THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY. By 
Madeleine Hooke Rice. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 
508.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 177, $2.50.) After two intro- 
ductory chapters on the development of Catholic theory concerning slavery and its 
application in colonial America, Mrs. Rice devotes the bulk of this scholarly book to a 
careful analysis of clerical and lay opinion in the American slavery controversy. That 
her conclusions are distinguished more by their thoroughness and authenticity than 
by their originality is the fault only of her subject. She finds that the majority of 
northern clergymen, impelled by a firm determination to hold their church aloof 
from domestic controversy at a time when it was under nativistic attack, clung to the 
traditional Catholic interpretation of slavery as a legitimate, Scripture-sanctioned insti- 
tution long after their fellow churchmen in Europe had discarded these outworn 
ideas. This stand, which placed them in opposition to all who would upset the status 
quo, aligned them against the abolitionists just at a time when the mass of Catholic 
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laymen were growing fearful of abolition for reasons of their own: apprehension lest 
national interference with slavery set a precedent that would allow the government to 
molest their church, hatred of England at a time when that nation played a leading 
role in the antislavery crusade, fear of the freed slave as a possible economic com- 
petitor, loyalty to the pro-Southern Democratic party, and dislike of the ultra- 
Protestant reformers who made up the bulk of the abolitionists. Their antiabolitionist 
prejudice allowed the church to be branded as proslavery, particularly after the 
Southern bishops employed these same arguments to defend their section's “peculiar 
institution.” Mrs, Rice bases her conclusions on a wide reading in newspapers, diaries, 
and letters of both clerical and lay leaders. Her argument is convincing although the 
chapter on Southern lay opinion is based on insufficient evidence. The book is clearly 
written and well documented, and should remain the definitive work on its narrow 
subject. Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE. By ]. Antonio Jarvis. (Philadelphia, 
Dorrance, 1944, pp. vii, 178, $1.50.) This book is the work of a native high school 
principal who, in 1938, published an interesting Brief History of the Virgin Islands 
(St. Thomas) and who is also a poet and an artist of considerable local fame, Its object 
is to acquaint-outsiders with the geography, the past, and the charm of America's 
newest Caribbean possession and to meet the familiar charge that, in adding it to our 
empire, we took on a poorhouse. Much is glossed over—unfavorable environment, an 
unstable economic regime, an unsound social order, and shocking health conditions. 
The book nevertheless offers the best general account of the insular group available 
today and merits wide use. Of particular interest to historians are the sections dealing 
with the arrival of French immigrants from St. Bartholomew a century ago and of 
Puerto Rican blacks since 1917, with marked effects on native life, and the chapter 
surveying the “noble experiments” marking some twenty-five years of American rule, 
That results have been far from satisfactory and that many islanders are bitterly resent- 
ful of the existing order is common knowledge. The author nevertheless holds that 
the three islands today constitute a true democracy, with control almost entirely in the 
hands of natives representing all social and economic groups, and denounces the 
“political lunatic fringe of expatriates” holding contrary views. This strikes the re- 
viewer as not a little strange. LoweLL Racatz 


IST DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared by 
the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1944, pp. xi, 119.) 
33D DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 


by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1944, pp. x, 80.) 


42D DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1944, pp. X, 117.) 

82D DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1944, pp. x, 68.) 


WOODROW WILSON: THE UNFORGETTABLE FIGURE WHO HAS RE- 
TURNED TO HAUNT US. By Gerald W. Johnson, with the Collaboration of the 
Editors of LOOK Magazine. (New York, Harper, 1944, pp. vii, 293, $2.00.) This 
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reviewer will make no pretense at judging the possibilities of the medium of 
photographs for the execution of a biography. He must, however, note his own 
impression of the limitations of the medium which Mr. Johnson has used in his new 
biography of Woodrow Wilson. It seems difficult, if not impossible, to transmit ideas 
and relationships with precision through photographs; certainly it is impossible to 
convey a man's thought process or to present with any degree of accuracy his relation 
to the society in which he lives, Mr. Johnson must have chosen the medium of 
photographs for his biography of Wilson because he thought it well suited for arousing 
sympathy for the person and ideas of “the unforgettable figure who has returned to 
haunt us.” He has succeeded admirably in reviving the personality of Wilson in a 
collection of about three hundred evocative photographs covering the years from Igro 
to 1924. To see Wilson in candid pictures brings him back with a realism which 
twenty years of vindictiveness or adulation had tended to dissipate. It is difficult not 
to be sympathetic towards a man whose intense devotion to a desirable objective trans- 
formed him from the brisk and vigorous professor of 1910 (see p. 32) to the sharp- 
tempered and sick old man of 1920 (see p. 276). Mr. Johnson clearly belongs to the 
group who considers Wilson an American hero whose failure represents the failure 
of a nation. In this connection, it is important to note that Mr. Johnson shares two 
common fallacies: (1) that Wilson was ahead of the nation in his thinking and failed 
because it did not support him; and (2) that the League of Nations was a failure 
largely because the United States did not join it. This is not the place to establish the 
fallacy of those propositions. True or not, however, they lie at the root of Mr. John- 
son’s thinking, and they pervade both his selection of photographs and his written text. 
The fact that Wilson’s ultimate objective was desirable does not imply that his methods 
were the best suited to attain his goal. Mr. Johnson’s book is an effective addition to 
the growing literature which evokes Wilson’s memory in support of the principle of 
international organization for maintaining peace. WILLIAM DIAMOND 


REVOLT IN PARADISE: THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN HAWAII AFTER 
PEARL HARBOR. By Alexander Hugh MacDonald. (New York, Stephen Daye, 
1944, pp. 299, $3.00.) “An indictment of the sugar magnates’ political, economic, and 
social control of Hawaii up to Pearl Harbor.” 


MacARTHUR AND THE.WAR AGAINST JAPAN. By Frazier Hunt. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1944, pp. 190, $2.50.) “The chronological story of the cam- 


paigns in the western Pacific from 1941 until the present as led by General Mac- 
Arthur.” 


AMERICA AND TWO WARS. By Dexter Perkins. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1944, pp. vi, 
213, $2.00.) Among the many books now appearing on contemporary American 
foreign relations, this is one of the most satisfying, since the author brings to the 
subject an understanding ripened and enriched by earlier studies in the field of 
American diplomacy. Although Dr. Perkins does not overlook American foreign 
policy from 1898 to 1914, he is chiefly concerned with the period between 1914 and 
the present. He emphasizes interpretation rather than narration. He is concerned to 
extract such instruction from the past as may “light the way to wiser handling of the 
great issues that impend.” None but a dyed-in-the-wool senatorial isolationist would 
quarrel with the lessons drawn by Dr, Perkins from American experience in World 
Wars I and II and the intervening period or with his program for peace. The ĉon- 
troversial parts of the book are those dealing with the motivation of American entry 
into World War I, the part played by President Wilson in framing the Treaty of 
Versailles, the struggle over ratification in the Senate, America’s responsibility for the 
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failure of the League, and the policy of the State Department toward Vichy and 
toward Italy since the fall of Mussolini, In discussing these topics, he presents his 
views with clarity and cogency while fairly recognizing and weighing other interpreta- 
tions. Treatment of America's entry into World War I follows the lines laid down 
by Tansill, Seymour, and Newton D. Baker rather than Grattan and Beard. American 
collaboration with Pétain, Darlan, Giraud, and Badoglio is defended on grounds of 
political and military expediency. The problems raised by Franco and the Spanish 
civil war, however, are scarcely mentioned, Epwarp E. Curtis 


LABOR BARON: A PORTRAIT OF JOHN L. LEWIS. By James Arthur Wechsler. 
(New York, Morrow, 1944, pp. 286, $3.00.) “A thoroughgoing review of the career 
and psychology of John L. Lewis, analyzing his power and his personal contradic- 
tions.” 


LABOR LAWYER. By Louis Waldman. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1944, pp. 394, 
$3.50.) “The author, one of the founders of the American Labor party and a well- 
known New York City labor lawyer, incorporates in his autobiography a review of 
American labor and of minority political parties in the past twenty-five years.” 


THE WOODS HOLE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. By Frank R. Lillie. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. ix, 284, $4.00.) This is the history of 
the most outstanding co-operative biological laboratory in the world by one who has 
had connection with the enterprise since its earliest days. Here are set down the steps 
in the development of the laboratory, from the time of the establishment of the 
Agassiz Penikese institution through the struggles of the early days to the present, as 
the leading one of three laboratories of this small New England village. Here one 
may follow the growth of an idea originating in the mind of Charles O. Whitman, 
its fight for realization with the financial aid of Mr. Charles R. Crane, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Carnegie Corporation, and its final achievement. From the year 
1888 the struggles of this institution are set forth in illuminating detail. In this history 
one may trace the evolution of the idea of co-operative effort which so strongly charac- 
terizes the ideas of this country. But it must not be thought that this idea flowered 
without effort or opposition. Indeed it was only by the stubborn support of Whitman 
that it did finally prevail, The actions of the institutions concerned are fully set forth 
in the book. The conditions of this representative institution are here fully stated. 
There are nine chapters: “The Geography and Early History of Woods Hole” by 
E. G. Conklin; “The Origin of Marine Laboratories in Europe and America”; “The 
Founding and Early History of the Marine Biological Laboratory”; “The Material 
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Growth of the Marine Biological Laboratory”; “Policies, Organization, and Adminis- 
tration”; “Research at the Marine Biological Laboratory”; “The First Twenty Years”; 
“Four Leaders” by E. G. Conklin and Frank R. Lillie; “Community Life” by E. G. 
Conklin and Frank R. Lillie; “The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution.” This is 
a book which will be of interest, not only to biologists who have had the privilege of 
being members of the summer colony but also to any other group concerned with the 
form of organization which their institutions may take and the advance of research 


through co-operation. C. E. McCLuna 


A GUIDE TO PUBLIC OPINION POLLS. By George Gallup. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944, pp. xviii, 104, $1.50.) This volume is addressed to the layman. 
In eighty questions and answers, Mr. Gallup tells how public opinion polls are organ- 
ized and attempts to meet the criticisms most frequently made. He believes that these 
polls have quickened the processes of democracy and that they can “limit the claims 
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of pressure groups to the facts” (p. 5). Mr. Gallup points out that the validity of a 
poll rests not on the size of the sample but on the accuracy of the cross section as 
derived from census figures, election returns, departmental statistics on income, institu- 
tional reports on such items as automobile ownership, and “further data from the 
polling organization’s own operations” (p. 30). While it is easy to determine from 
the returned ballots whether a given cross section meets the general requirements of 
the survey, it is not so clear that these requirements themselves include all the 
categories. Mr. Gallup emphasizes the importance of the wording of questions. At 
the same time, however, he tells us that “if two questions convey the same meaning— 
and both are expressed in a strictly neutral manner-—their variations in wording 
produce normally, no significant difference in results” (p. 42). Obviously this is true, 
but is it likely that different wordings will convey-invariably the same meaning? A 
further problem is suggested in the discussion of biased interviewers. Cantril is 
quoted as authority for the belief that interviewer bias cancels out. Are we to expect 
that each group of interviewers is itself a perfect sample? In this election year the 
author is wise to warn that polling machinery can give the wrong forecast in a close 
election. The historian will be gratified by Mr. Gallup's insistence on full background 
material in reporting surveys. Without such material, results can be easily misinter- 
preted by the public and will be valueless to the serious student, ELMER Lours KAYSER 


A: DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS, Edited by Edward Conrad Smith and 
Arnold John Zurcher, New York University. (New York, Barnes and Noble, 1944, 
pp. vii, 358, $3.00.) “This is the third volume that has appeared under the title, 4 
Dictionary of American Politics. The first, prepared by Everit Brown and Albert. 
Strauss, was published in 1888. The second, almost completely rewritten from new 
materials and with a great increase in the number of entries, was prepared by Edward 
C. Smith and published in 1924. The present volume, a co-operative undertaking, is a 
thoroughgoing revision, with again a considerable addition to the number and scope 
of entries, It contains about 3,020 entries, not including cross references, as compared 
with 1,861 in the volume published in 1924.” 


RECORDS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C., 1942-1943. Volume 44-45. Edited by Newman F. McGirr. (Washington, pub- 
lished by the Society, 1944, pp. vii, 392.) The annual volumes of the Columbia His- 
torical Society are a pleasant mixture of the reminiscences dear to old inhabitants and 
some papers by trained historical students. Dolly Madison is again recalled in the first 
group. In the second are papers by Dr. Charles O. Paullin on “Early British Diplomats 
in Washington,” “Pioneers in the Federal Area” by Dr. Gibbs Myers, and “The Laying 
of the Corner Stone of the Capitol” by H. Paul Caemmerer. Few historical societies 
have within such a limited area such a rich and interesting field for both serious study 
and chatty reminiscences. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE SULLIVAN EXPEDITION OF 1779: CONTEMPORARY NEWSPAPER COM- 
MENT AND LETTERS. Part I, PRELIMINARY CORRESPONDENCE AND 
RAIDS; Part I], INDIAN PARTICIPANTS, BROADHEAD'S EXPEDITION, 
BATTLE OF CHEMUNG; Part I, BATTLE OF NEWTOWN, GENESEE— 
RETURN; Part IV, THE CONCLUSION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Albert Hazen 
Wright. [Studies in History, Nos. 5~8.] (Ithaca, author, 1943, pp. iii, 53; ili, 50; ili, 34; 
iii, 9.) l 

AGRICULTURAL TRENDS IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY REGION OF. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1800-1900. By Margaret Richards Pabst. [Smith College Studies 
in History, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1-4; Study VI in the Council of Industrial Study Series.] 
(Northampton, Smith College, 1943, pp. xiv, 138.) This scholarly monograph deals 
with a unique area in southern New England, a narrow strip of territory forty miles 
wide and about fifty miles long. The lowland townships, with their deep, fertile, 
alluvial soil, long growing season, and generous rainfall, have had an economic 
history which contrasts sharply with that of the stony and unproductive hill towns. 
The hill towns lost population steadily during the nineteenth century, and their agri- 
cultural output declined; the lowland towns doubled their population and farming 
flourished, particularly with the introduction of the specialized crop tobacco, after 
1850, and onions about 1890. The differentiation, the author finds, was first noticeable 
in the thirty years between 1820 and 1850, Its causes were first the decline in the 
export of certain staples, principally salt beef and pork, bread grains and live animals 
to the West Indies and, second, the rise of markets for foodstuffs in the new industrial 
communities which were growing up in the valley and in neighboring parts of south- 
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ern New England. The author is to be complimented on her painstaking collection 
of data from both published and unpublished sources, the latter including church 
records, local assessors’ records, and census schedules. Her method of procedure was 
to classify the seventy-two townships of the valley into three groups-—hill towns, 
lowland towns, and industrial towns—and then to select two towns from each group 
for detailed study. The results show striking contrasts in the rate of population growth, 
in age grouping, in agricultural production, and in real estate values. The dominant 
influence of the market made it possible for the farmers in the lowlands to make 
effective use of the superior natural advantages of their farms, advantages both of 
location and of climate and fertility. Their growing prosperity checked emigration and 
even encouraged immigration from other parts of New England, both of natives and 
of Irish, Poles, and others of foreign birth, Under these conditions the local pattern 
of agricultural development differed sharply from that of New England as a whole. 
For example, although generally speaking wheat by 1840 was no longer a staple crop 
in New England, in certain valley townships the peak of wheat production came 
after the Civil War. In a work of such uniform excellence it is disappointing to find 
the author giving currency (p. 92) to an unfounded generalization. The Polish immi- 
grants, she finds, did not replace native labor in the cultivation of tobacco and onions 
because the latter lacked stamina or determination to undertake arduous physical 
labor. The true explanation, I believe, is economic, not biological. No doubt there 
were some shiftless and puny natives, but in general the descendants of the early 
settlers left their farms or sold them to the immigrants, not because they hated farm- 
ing or because farm labor was too arduous. They gave it up because they could make 
more money doing something else. That something else often was operating machinery 
either on Middle West farms or in New England factories, Percy W. BIDWELL 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT FOR THE YEARS 
1783 AND 1784, WITH THE JOURNAL OF THE COUNCIL OF SAFETY FROM 
JANUARY o, 1783, TO NOVEMBER 15, 1783. Compiled in accordance with an act 
of the General Assembly by Leonard Woods Labaree, State Historian. Volume V. 
(Hartford, published by the state, 1943, pp. xi, 356, $5.00.) Although this volume 
covers the concluding months of the American Revolution and the first year after 
independence had been won, memorials of individuals to the General Assembly throw 
light on the part Connecticut and its soldiers had played throughout the Revolution. 
Some inhabitants of the state had remained loyal to Great Britain and, in consequence, 
lost their estates. A Connecticut clergyman in Nova Scotia had suffered in reverse. 
News of the preliminary treaty of peace had reached the Council of Safety by April 
4, 1783, and Connecticut faced the problem of reorganization on a peace basis. The 
wartime Council of Safety came to an end; war materials and stores were disposed of; 
the seal of the colony was altered. The republic of Connecticut co-operated with the 
new government of the United States by passing an act authorizing the national con- 
gress to levy an import duty if other states would do the same and by appropriating 
state funds to pay its quota of the interest on the national debt. Although commis- 
sioners appointed under Article IX of the Articles of Confederation decided against 
Connecticut's claim to a strip of territory running across northern Pennsylvania, the 
state ceded its claim to land west of Pennsylvania to the United States in 1784, reserv- 
ing only title to the well-known Western Reserve of Connecticut. The volume dis- 
closes the new state’s struggle with a depreciated currency; its attempt to encourage 
genius by passing the first American copyright law; and its grant of state citizenship 
to the marquis de Lafayette and his son. The records have been carefully transcribed 
and beautifully printed. An index covers both this volume and Volume IV of The 
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Public Records of the State of Connecticut for the Year 1782, published in 1942. The 
volume is a fitting addition to The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut and the 
earlier state records. | IsaBeL M. CALDER 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. By Louise I. Capen and: D. Montfort Melchoir. (New 
York, American Book, 1944, pp. 94, 36 cents.) 


ARTICLES 

WizLLiam E. Rowery, The Puritans’ Tragic Vision. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

CharLes B. Foses, Path of Settlement and Distribution of Population of Maine. Ec. Geog., Jan. 

Josepga M. Perry. Sketch of the Life and Work of Milton Prince Higgins, 1842~1912. Bull. Bus. 
Hist. Soc., June. 

Harriet SYLVESTER TAPLEY, St. Peter’s Church in Salem before the Revolution. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Colls., July. 

Oscar and Mary F. Hanouin. Radicals and Conservatives in Massachusetts after Independence. 

` New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

Rosert Price. A Boyhood for “Johnny Appleseed.” Ibid. 

WiLLiam A. BEARDSLEY. The Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, 1794-1917. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 

Davin M. Euis. Land Tenure and Tenancy in the Hudson Valley, 1790-1860. Agric. Hist., Apr. 

Jonn Davis Haren, yr. The Albany, Institute of History and Art: A Sketch of Its Early Fore- 
runners. New York Hist., July. 

Wurrney R. Cross. Mormonism in the “Burned-Over District.” Ibid. 

FLORENCE TIMBERMAN Weser One Hundred Years of Service: Grace Episcopal Church, 
Massapequa, L. I. Nassau County Hist. Jour., Summer. 

WiLLiam Woopson, Historic Churches of Hempstead and North Hempstead. Ibid. 

Wirt1aM Thomas Jomnsow. Some Aspects of the Relations of the Government and German 
Settlers in Colonial Pennsylvania, 1683-1754 [II]. Pennsylvania Hist., July. 


DocuMENTS 
Marion S. Coan. A Revolutionary Prison Diary: The Journal of Dr. Jonathan Haskins [concl.]. 
New Eng. Quar., Sept. 
James Duncan Puituirs. Salem Merchants of 1800 and Their Vessels. Essex Inst, Hist, Colls., 
July. 
SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. Early Recollections of Salem, Written in 1886. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE OF CAROLINA ON THE COASTS 
OF FLOREDA, Reproduced in facsimile with an Introduction by John Tate Lanning. 
Nga See Tracy W. McGregor Library, University of Virginia, 1944, pp. 23, 

$5.00.) This pamphlet with its accompanying map, published in London in 1666, 
was designed by the lords proprietors of Carolina to stimulate settlements on the Cape 
Fear river and southward. Although frequently “reproduced,” it is a curious fact that 
heretofore there has been “no edition of this rare pamphlet which has not been: 
tampered with in some way.” Moreover, it has been confused with the “Declaration 
and Proposealls to all yt will plant in Carrolina,” issued by the lords proprietors in 

. 1663; indeed, Hawks calls it a “second edition” of the proposals. In bringing out this 
facsimile, Professor Lanning has rendered a double service to American scholars by 
making available a complete and accurate reproduction of this rare item of Americana 
and by clearing up Hawks's error, although Professor Lanning pessimistically believes 
that the error is “so thoroughly planted in authorities and catalogues . .. that the 
most indisputable evidence will probably never be sufficient to put an end to it.” He 
prefaces his edition with a bibliographical note on previous reproductions and an 
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Introduction tracing the origin of the pamphlet. After three years of discouraging 
efforts, the lords proprietors had finally succeeded in settling the boundaries of their 
grants of 1663 and 1665 and in clearing away certain legal “technicalities” that 
clouded their title and by 1666 were in a position to face “with imagination the 
realistic aspects of planting colonies.” Hence this “anonymous pamphlet” which 
Professor Lanning calls a “fundamental bit of promotion literature.” While the scope 
of the Brief Description embraces the whole province of Carolina, it 1s an account 
“More perticularly of a New-Plantation begun by the English at Cape-Feare, on that 
River now by them called Charles-River, the 29th of May. 1664.” The facsimile is 
beautifully printed and, it is superfluous to say, ably edited. R. D. W. Connor 


ARTICLES 


Rosert S. CorrerILL. A Chapter of Panton, Leslie and Company. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

RaLPH Robinson. Controversy over the Command at Baltimore in the War of 1812. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Hucu Buckner Jounsron. Thomas Woodward, Esquire, a Virginia Cavalier. Tylers Quar, Hist. 
and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

Mrs. Patricia HoLBERT MENK, Notes on Some Early Huguenot Settlements. Virginia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., July. 

CrHarLes Encar Gilam, Jail Bird Immigrants to Virginia, Ibid. 

Francis Burron Harrison. Some XVII Century Virginians: Commentaries upon the Ancestry 
of Benjamin Harrisan. Ibid. 

BerrHa Monica Stearns. The Literary Treatment of Bacon's Rebellion in Virginia, Ibid. 

MiLiceNT B. Rex. A Transplanted Yankee in Mecklenburg County, 1880. Ibid. 

Crarice Lorene Barres. Jacob Dolson Cox in West Virginia. West Virginia Hist, Oct, 

CARROLL H. QuenzeL, Some West Virginia Scholars. Ibid. 

Mary Linpsay THornton. Public Printing in North Carolina, 1749-1815, North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., July. 

Jonn Hore Frankin. Negro Episcopalians in Ante-Bellum North Carolina. Hist. Mag. Prot. 
Epis. Church, Sept. 

HELEN G. McCormack. A Provisional Guide to Manuscripts in the South Carolina Historical 
Society [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

PauL Murray. Economic Sectionalism in Georgia Politics, 1825-1855. Jour, Southern Hist., Aug. 

STANLEY Fayre. The Arkansas Post of Louisiana: Spanish Domination, Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
July. 

Laura L. Porreous and WALTER PRICHARD. Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, 
LXXIX, February, 1785. Ibid. 

Francis P. Burns. Henry Clay Visits New Orleans. did. 

H. W. GiLmorE. The Old New Orleans and the New: A Case for Ecology. Am. Sociol, Rev., Aug. 

Lucie Roy Carrery. The Political Career of Senator Donelson Caffery. Louisiana Hist. Quar., 
July. 

J. ALEXANDER KARLIN. Some Repercussions of the New Orleans Mafia Incident of 1891, Research 
Stud. State Coll. Washington, Déc., 1943. 

S. W. Geiser. David Gouverneur Burnet, Satirist, Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

EncAar A. ScHuLer. The Houston Race Riot, 1917. four. Negro Flist., July. 

L. W. Kemp. The Capitol(?) [of Texas] at Columbia, Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

DonaLD S. SrroncG. The Poll Tax: The Case of Texas. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 


DocuMENTS 


Wittiam D. Hoyr, yr. Civilian Defense in Baltimore, 1814-1813: Minutes of the Committee of 
Vigilance. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

J. Avexis SHriver. A Maryland Tour in 1844: Diary of Isaac Van Bibber. Thid. 

Ross B. Jonnsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution [Pringle to Riffee]. West Vir- 
ginia Hist., Oct. 

Curtis CarroLL Davis. Poet, Painter, and Inventor: Some Letters by James Mathewes Legaré, 
1823-1859. North Carolina Hist, Rev., July, 
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James A. Papcetr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina: Part XI, Letters to Sali 
Portland Chase; Part XII, Other Letters [to Lyman Trumbull, Thaddeus Stevens, Edward | 
McPherson, and Benjamin Franklin Wade]. Ibid, 

MARGUERITE B. Hamer. The Correspondence of Thomas Hughes concerning His Tennessee 
Rugby. Ibid. ; 

ANNE ALLSTON PorcHER. Minutes of the Vestry of St, Stephen's Parish, South Carolina, 1754- 
1873 [cont.]. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

J. H. Easrersy. South Carolina through New England Eyes: Almira Coffin’s Visit to the Low 
Country in 1851. Ibid. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY. The Memoirs of Frederick Adolphus Porcher [V]. Ibid. 

Juria KATHRYN Garrett. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 

E. W. Winker. Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876, Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


OLD WORLD WISCONSIN: AROUND EUROPE IN THE BADGER STATE. By 
Fred L. Holmes. (Eau Claire, E. M. Hale, 1944, pp. 368, $2.50.) The author is a 
veteran Wisconsin journalist and attorney, who probably knows his state as well as 
any living person. He combines the seasoned reporter’s experience in observing facts 
and eliciting information with a deep-seated love of Wisconsin and its people, about 
whom he has written several previous books. Old World Wisconsin contains the 
fruits of long-continued travels over the state in the course of which its many alien 
groups of people were assiduously visited and interviewed and their characteristics 
industriously noted down for use in writing the future volume. Perusing it, we find 
an astonishing number of European nationalities and races who have established 
colonies in Wisconsin, in which the cultural atmosphere of the homeland is preserved 
more or less fully. Beginning with the oldest group, the French Canadian, and ending 
with a brief chapter on the Yankee element, a score of different transplanted Euro- 
pean nationalities are described. Although alien tongues and customs slowly vanish, 
the author’s narrative abundantly establishes that there is no quick or easy amalgama- 
tion of cultures via the once prevalent theory of the “melting-pot.” More than five 
hundred years ago in old Glarus an attempted Austrian ambush of a Swiss church 
congregation was frustrated by a woman. In New Glarus, Wisconsin, the memory of 
her deed was kept alive until World War I by all the male worshipers remaining 
standing in their places until the women had filed out of the church. This is a 
friendly, informal, and revealing recital of “Old World Wisconsin,” whose interest is 
enhanced by many illustrations. It should be included in the luggage of every visitor 
who tours Wisconsin. M. M. QUAIFE 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON THE KANSAS FRONTIER, 1850-1877. By Peter 
Beckman, St. Benedict's Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. (Washington, Catholic University 
of America Press, 1943, pp. 168.) This little monograph is a doctoral dissertation whose 
scope is indicated accurately by the title. The preterritorial Indian mission period is 
sketched briefly and leans heavily upon the major secondary works. The remainder is 
based primarily on archival materials, almost altogether Catholic. Slight use is made 
of the wealth of newspaper material available. The story is threefold: the activities of 
the regular clergy who had performed the Indian mission function and largely in- 
fluenced the white frontier period, the secular clergy, and the schools. The educational 
program looms relatively large in this treatment. The church history is bare narrative, 
and enumeration, including many names and details. Only in the chapter on the 
great migration of 1865-1869 does the range of perspective really broaden into 


, í 


social history, and even here the full possibilities of the theme are not realized. As 
church history in the traditional sense it seems well done. There is now a real need of 
Eistorical studies dealing with the church as a social force and with the relations between 
‘Catholics and Protestants as people living together in the same society. James C. Manin 


NEW MEXICO AND THE SECTIONAL CONTROVERSY, 1846-1861, By Loomis. K 
Morton Ganaway. [Historical Society of New Mexico, Publications in History, Vol; * 


XT, March, 1944.] (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1944, PP; X, 140:) 
This study makes a contribution to the understanding of sectional. politics, prior to 
the Civil War. New Mexico, the author shows, was totally unsuited tothe ‘extension 
of slavery, not only because of its climate and soil but because peonage provided an 
abundance of cheap labor. The majority of the inhabitants had no interest in Negro 
slavery, but the slavery controversy between the North and the South was artificially 
lorced upon them. This thesis is not new, for the late Professor Ramsdell brilliantly 
- discussed the divorce between the economics of the westward expansion of slavery and 
the insincere use made of this issue by politicians. Mr. Ganaway has brought to the 
support of this thesis new evidence gathered from many sources scattered across the 
continent. The crux of the matter seems to be that ‘the Southerners did not desire to 
=xtend slavery westward into unprofitable areas, but their real concern was political, 
zo secure votes in the Senate to strengthen the proslavery defense. In the first few years 
of American rule the inhabitants, both natives and Americans, were opposed to extend- 
sng Negro slavery into this region, but, motivated by the desire to secure Federal 
favors, a slave code was adopted in 1859 with only one dissenting vote. It is significant 
that in 1860 the census reported no slaves and only eighty-five Negroes. The most 
important contribution of this monograph, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the 
delineation of the state imperialism of Texas. Resistance to the greed of Texas to 
acquire New Mexican territory played an important role in the history of the terri- 
tory. In the compromise of 1850, the Texan boundary issue, according to the author, 
was the most difficult question «to settle. Texas also assumed a leading part in deter- 
mining the attitude of New Mexico. to secession. The native population wished to 
remain loyal to the Union, but the American inhabitants of the southern part of the 
territory, instigated by Texas, formed the territory of Arizona and were admitted into 
the Confederacy. The northern part of the territory, on the other hand, was held 
in the Union by a clever appeal to the pre-existing hatred of Texas, This able mono- 
graph provokes the thought of the tremendous influence of partisan politics in Amer- 
ican history. CLEMENT EATON 
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Wixuarp ‘Rouse Jittson. A Bibliography of Early Western Travels in Kentucky. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Apr. 

R. S. Correri. John Finley, Pioneer of Fleming County. Ibid. 

HamsLETON Tarr. The Founding of the [Filson] Club. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July. 

Preston Davie. Personal Reminiscences concerning Some of the [Filson] Club’s Founders, Ibid. 

Henry Lee Swiwr. Ezekiel Birdseye and the Free State of Frankland. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
Sept. 

SamueL C. WinLisms. The Clarksville Compact of 1785. Ibid. 

M-s. Jonn Trorwoop Moore. Record of Commissions of Officers in the Tennessee Militia, 1809. 
Ibid. 

Josepó H. Parks. The Tennessee Whigs and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Aug. 

Freep .T. Wooren, yr. Religious Activities in Civil War Memphis [concl.]. Tennessee Hist. 
Duar., Sept. 

Ms. Joun Trorwoop Moors. The Tennessee Historical Society, 1849-1918. Ibid. 
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Eric F, Gotpman. J. Allen Smith: The Reformer and His Dilemma. Pacific Northwest Quar.,' 
July. 

CHESTER STANLEY SzUBISKI. Dentistry in the Western Reserve, Ohio State Archacol. and Hist, 
Quar., Oct.—Dec. 

A, E. WALLER. Dr, Samuel P. Hildreth, 1783-1863. Ibid. i 

JonarHan Forman. The First Year of the Second Epidemic of Asiatic Cholera in Columbus, 
Ohio, 1849. Ibid. | 

PruLip D. Jordan. Skulls, Rappers, Ghosts, and Doctors. Ibid. 

Joun F. CunnincHam. An Early American Crusader: Norton Strange Townshend. Ibid. : 

Joun UmbLE. Extinct Mennonite Churches of Ohio, III: Seneca County. Mennonite Quar. Rev., , 
July. 

ANTON SCHERRER, Christopher Bush Coleman, April 24, 1875—June 25, 1944. Indiana Hist. Bull., 
July. . 

Joun D. BarnmarrT. The Indiana War History Commission. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Cuint CLAY Titton. Early Hotels of Vermilion County: A Study in Contrasts, Jour, Ulinois State , sy» 
Hist. Soc., Sept. 

Mary Younc GuÉrouLT, Across the Prairie: A Chapter of Early Chicago History. Ibid. 

Crayton W. McCazL. The Peace of Michilimackinac [1787]. Michigan Hist. Mag., July-Sept. 

SIDNEY GLAZER. Early Sugar-Beet Industry in Michigan. Ibid. l 

Id. The Early Silk Industry in Michigan. Agric. Hist., Apr. ' 

EarL E. KLEINsHMIDT. Major Problems in Sanitation and Hygiene in Michigan, 1850-1900. 
Michigan Hist. Mag., July-Sept. 

James K. Jamison. The [Michigan] Supreme Court Writes Some History. Ibid. 

GENEAL PrATHER. The Construction of the Michigan Road, 1830-1840. Indiana Mag. Hist.;, 
Sept. 

Olivet College, 1844-1944. Michigan Hist. Mag., July-Sept. 

Ruru A. GALLAHER. Methodists in Conference [1844]. Palimpsest, Aug. 

FLORA CLARK GARDNER. Wareham G. Clark [1813-90]. Ibid., Oct. 

Ora WiLLiams. College Student and Soldier Boy [Charles W. Hadley of the 14th Iowa, 
Volunteers]. An. Iowa, July. 

James Thomas Craic. Great Western Builds Oelwein Shops: Construction of the C. G. W. Rail- ' 
way Machine Shops, 1894-1899. Ibid., Oct. i 

Ben Hur WiLsow. David E. Hadden [1866-1943]. Palimpsest, Sept. 

Ora WiLLrams. lowa's Supreme Court: Territorial and State Supreme Court Justices in Review. . 
An. lowa, July. y 

James A. Wicus. History of Old Platteville, 1827-1835. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sept. i 

Frank KLEMENT. The Soldier Vote in Wisconsin during the Civil War. Ibid. 

Autce E. SmITH. Caleb Cushing's Investment in the St, Croix Valley. Ibid. 

Alice F. and Bettina Jackson. Autobiography of James Albert Jackson, sr., M. D. Ibid. 

MEREL Le Sueur. Notes on North Country Folkways. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

M. WiLson RANKIN, The Meeker Massacre. An. Wyoming, July. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. Wyoming Cattle Quarantine, 1885. Ibid. 

W. N. P. Daey. Sir William Johnson, Baronet. Chron. Oklahoma, Summer. 

Berrin B. CHAPMAN. Dissolution of the Wichita Reservation [I]. Ibid. 

GeorcÉE F. Deasy and PETER GERHARD. Settlements in Baja California: 1768-1930. Geog. Rev., , i 
Oct. 

Raru Kauer. The Workingmen’s Party of California. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

O. B. SreruIN. Earliest Celebrations of Independence Day in the Northwest. Pacific Northwest | 
Quar., July. 

Evetyn H. KnowLroN. Early Manufacturing in Oregon. Bull. Bus, Hist. Soc., June. i 

H. S. NeprY. The Friends Come to Oregon: I, Newberg Meeting. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 

LANcastTER PoLLARD. A Checklist of Washington Authors: Additions and Corrections. Pacific | 
Northwest Quar., July. i 
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Orro H. Roruerr. Historic Excursion, July, 1883: One of the Forerunners of the Founding of | 
the [Filson] Club. Filson Club Hist. Quar., July. 
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Dowsras C. McMurrriz and ALBERT H. ALLEN. A Supplementary List of Kentucky Imprints, 
1794-1820, Additional to Those Recorded in American Imprints Inventory Check Lists, Nos. 
zand 6. Reg, Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Apr. i 

D. C. and RoserTA Corsrrr. Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the 
C.d -Southwest, 1783-1800 [cont.]. Publ. East Tennessee Hist. Soc., 1944. 

Josen H. Parks, Some Tennessee Letters during the Polk Administration. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

Donatp F. Carmony. Letter Written by Johann Wolfgang Schreyer [June 22, 1840]; Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Sept. 

The Wreck of the James Watson [Mar. 2, 1865; letters of John F. M. Fortney]. Jour. Minois 
Suite Hist, Soc., Sept. 

The Last Years of Kaskaskia [letter of Mrs. Charles L. French, late 1890's]. Ibid. 

Frances R. Rercr. The Final Push to Appomattox: Captain Clark’s Account of the Seventh 
Michigan Cavalry in Action. Michigan Hist. Mag., July-Sept. 

“Attending a National Convention and Seeing Iowa. [May, 1860; journal of John Insley Blair]. 
fn, Iowa, July. 

HazzL C. Wor. Campaigning with the First Minnesota: The Diary of Isaac Lyman Taylor [III]. 
Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

Maerua B. CALDwELL. Some Notes on the Eighth Kansas Infantry and the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga: Letters of Colonel John A, Martin. Kansas Hist. Quar., May. 

LeRoy R. Haren. Diary of Mrs. A. C. Hunt: 1859. Colorado Mag., Sept. 

ChazLes Irvine Jones. William Krónig, New Mexico Pioneer, I. New Mexico Hist, Rev., July. 

Dorsey D. Jones. Two Letters by a Pioneer from Arkansas [Wilson M. Tigard]. Oregon Hist, 
Qaar., Sept. 

Burt Brown Barker. McLoughlin Proprietary Account with North West Company. Ibid. 

Enganor Rura Rockwoop. Oregon Document Check List II: Committee Reports. Ibid. 
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LOS ARTISTAS PINTORES DE LA EXPEDICIÓN MALASPINA. Por José Torre 
Kevello. [Universidad de Buenos Aires, Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas, 
Estudios y Documentos para la Historia del Arte Colonial, Vol. II.] (Buenos Aires, 
1944, pp. X, 102, 45 plates.) The Spanish scientific voyage around the globe under 
‘Malaspina in 1789-94 has left us, besides its huge herbarium and other collections, a 
mass of sketches and paintings of historical, ethnographic, and artistic value. José 

- ‘Torre Revello, formerly of the Seville Archives and now for some years with the 
Institute in Buenos Aires, counted over four hundred of them in Seville, and there 
are others in Madrid. Here he publishes in excellent facsimile forty-five of the most 
irteresting, with an exhaustive introduction, bibliography, and index. Spain is full of 
uapublished treasures, like Mutis’ magnificent plates of Colombian plants; we must 
applaud scholars like Torre Revello and agencies like the Institute, who rescue some 
o” them while there is yet time. These are especially rich in views of Buenos Aires, 
Patagonia, and Manila and include scenes and individuals from Uruguay, Chile, 
P=ru, Panama, and Mexico, and one remarkably accurate drawing of insects. One of 
tke artists, Suría, kept a journal, published by Henry R. Wagner in the Pacific His- 
tcrical Review for September, 1936; the greatest of them, Brambila, had a distin- 
gaished later career in Spain, Ravenet and he made many sketches in New Zealand 
aad Australia; the governor sent a number of those of Sydney to London, to show 
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the colony’s progress; Rafael Estrada, historian of the expedition, says Ravenet’s minia-, 
tures of Sydney ladies will become treasured heirlooms. This noble octavo volume, 
beautifully printed, does credit to its author and to the Institute. 

Cuagies Upson CLARK $ 
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Apr. 

Lro Spirzer. El barroco español. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1943-44. 
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Panamá). Rev. Cubana (Havana), Apr., 1943. 

The Americas and the War [Parts XXIX-XXXI]. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Aug.—Oct 
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Papeles de 1825 [correspondence of Juan Francisco de Sosa and Pedro Molina with Domingo 
Caicedo]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala (Guatemala City), June. : 
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Sercio ELías Ortiz. Bibliografía de Eduardo Posada [1862-1942]. Rev. Hist. América (Mexico 
City), Dec., 1943. 

ISMAEL Dúcicn EscoBar. Museo Histórico Sarmiento. Ibid. 

Horacio Ronrícurz PLara. El museo de don Manuel María Buenaventura en Cali, Bol. Hist: 
Antig. (Bogotá), Jan., 1944. 

Bibliografía de historia de América (1941-1943). Rev. Hist, América, Dec., 1943. 

Noticias bibliográficas [materials relating to Argentine and American history, 1942-43]. Bol. 
Inst, Invest, Hist., 1943-44. 
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Coaferencias sobre temas históricos pronunciadas en nuestro país [Argentina]. Ibid. l 
Caztlogos y bibliografía [Latin-American republics, England, and the United States]. 1bid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


THUANACU, THE CRADLE OF AMERICAN MAN, By Arthur Posnansky. Three 
~olumes. (New York, J. J. Augustin, 1944, $48.00 per set.) “The first report of the 
origin of the high cultural state in which the people of this hemisphere were found, 
based on almost half a century of research,” 


AZTEC AND MAYA PAPERMAKERS, By Victor W. von Hagen. (New York, J. J. 
Augustin, 1944, $6.00.) A trade edition of the original limited edition, printed from 
“he same type. i 


ARTICLES 


ANTONIO EUGENIO ÁLFAU, La organización jurídica y administrativa de la Española durante los 
«ños 1520-1600. Bol. Unión Interamér. Caribe (Havana), Apr., 1943. 
AEL GIRARD. Descubrimiento de un importante sitio histórico [site of battle between Copán 
Galel and the Spaniards, 1530]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala (Guatemala City), June. 

FE=NANDO CABRICES. Mateo Rosas de Oquendo poeta y escritor satírico de la conquista. Bol, Mus. 
Bib. (Guatemala City), July. 

Parr Wayne PoweLL. Presidios and Towns on the Silver Frontier of New Spain, 1550-1580. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Heyry R. Wacner. Urdaneta and the Return Route from the Philippine Islands. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

J. _oaquín Parno. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal Ciudad de 
Santiago de los Cgballeros de Guatemala [cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala, June. 

FezIpE PicgarDO Moya. La edad media cubana. Rev. Cubana (Havana), Apr., 1943. 

Jurio Le RivereND BrUusoNE. Comentario en torno a las ideas sociales de Arrate, Ibid. 

Id. La economia cubana durante las guerras de la revolucion y del imperio francesas (1790- 
:808). Rev, Hist. America (Mexico City), Dec., 1943. 

Francisco GONZÁLEZ DEL VALLE. Un trabajo inédito del padre José Agustin Caballero. El curso 
ce filosofía electiva, introducción. Rev. Cubana, Apr., 1943. 

Lazsine S. BLoom. Spain's Investment in New Mexico under the Hapsburgs. Americas, July. 

EDJARDO ENRIQUE Rios. The Franciscan Contribution to Mexican Culture. Ibid. 

J. ¡AawueL Espinosa. Our Debt to the Franciscan Missionaries of New Mexico. Ibid. 

Manton Hasc. The Franciscan Provinces of Spanish North America, Ibid. 

MEYNARD GEIGER. In Quest of Serrana, Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


France V., ScHoLEs, Documents. (I) Letter of the Bishops of Mexico and Oaxaca, 1537. 
TII) Another Letter of the Same, 1537. (MI) Relacion of the Bishop of Santo Domingo, 
t. 1537. Americas, July. 

Sr-nLEY ParceLLis and Ruru LapmaM Bouter. Daniell Eliffryth’s Guide to the Caribbean, 1631. 
Villiam and Mary Quar., July, 

Cédula al sr. virrey y audiencia de México informen si para Ja ensefianza de la lengua materna 
de los indios de Guatemala es necesario universidad de estudio general [Madrid, Dec. 23, 
z664]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. Guatemala (Guatemala City), June. 

Awos de la merced y fundación de la Real Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala. Cédula de 
erección de 31 de enero de 1676 [concl.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob. (Guatemala City), June. 

Rezl cédula aprobando las medidas tomadas por la audiencia y obispo, acerca de la fundación 
de la Universidad [de San Carlos de Guatemala. Almayán, June 7, 1677]. Ibid. 

Ordena Su Majestad que con intervención del obispo se proceda a tomar las cuentas al prior 
cel Convento de Santo Domingo, de los capitales y rentas pertenecientes a la Universidad 


t 
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[de San Carlos de Guatemala. Madrid, June 18, 1677]. Ibid. 

Autos. sobre la posesión de las cátedras de la Real Universidad de San Carlos, asignación de. 
materias e inauguración de cursos [1680]. Ibid. i 

Real cédula mediante la cual Su Majestad aprueba lo determinado por la j junta de la Universidad, 
en lo relativo a la fábrica del edificio y creación de dos cátedras más y el escudo de la 
Universidad [ Madrid, June 6, 1680]: Ibid. 

Al virrey de Nueva España remitiéndole un despacho para que le entregue al arzobispo de 
México en el cual se le pide informe sobre la instancia que se ha hecho para que se erija en 
metropolitana la iglesia de Goatemala [San Ildefonso, Aug. 18, 1741]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. 
Guatemala, June. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


EL ECUADOR INTERANDINO Y OCCIDENTAL ANTES DE LA CONQUISTA 
CASTELLANA. By Jacinto Jijón y Caamaño. Volumes I and II. (Quito, Editorial 
Ecuatoriana, 1940, 1941, pp. 556, 555.) These are the first two volumes of a larger 
and definitive work by Jijón y Caamaño, Ecuador's leading student of the country's 
pre-Columbian history, It is an exhaustive job bringing together a large number of. 
linguistic and ethnographic data collected over a period of thirty years. The volumes 

. under consideration are chiefly linguistic in nature, dealing with the native tongues 
of Ecuador’s coastal and highland tribes. Although these languages survived Incaic 
conquest, they were eventually suffocated under the heavy blanket of Quechua and ' 
Spanish expansion and most of them became extinct in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. After tracing pre-Incaic tribal boundaries, Sr. Jijón concentrates on rescuing 
the few remaining vocabularies, the identification of place names and the determina- 
tion of the linguistic affiliations of these aboriginal groups. He repeats his interesting 
suggestion that the. Puruha and Cañari languages in the highlands can be grouped 
with Huancavilca and Mochica on the coast to form a new and distinct linguistic 
block. In addition, Sr. Jijón presents the grammar and extensive vocabularies for 
Cayapa and Colorado, which are still spoken in Ecuador’s western jungles. While not 
overly impressed with Jijén’s determination of ethnic frontiers on the basis of place 
names, the reviewer thinks that the bulk of the work is an important contribution 
to our knowledge of aboriginal Andean languages. Historians will be particularly 
interested in Sr. Jijón's discussion of sources for Ecuador’s pre-Columbian and early 
colonial history. Following in the steps of Jiménez de la Espada and Archbishop 
González Suárez, Jijón questions the reliability of the classic “Historia del antiguo 
reino de Quito” by Juan de Velasco. There seems to be little evidence for the actual 
existence of a Quito “kingdom” or confederacy in pre-Incaic times. The archaeological 
data, with which the reviewer is most familiar, fail to support the mythological ac- 
count which Padre Velasco evidently accepted as fact. Jonn V. Murra 


ÅRTICLES 


Fernando Romero and Emira Romero DEL VALLE. Probable itinerario de los tres primeros 
viajes marítimos para la conquista del Peru. Rev. Hist. America (Mexico City), Dec., 1943. 
Jesús María Henao. Episodios de la conquista en América (siglo XVI). Bol. Hist. Antig. 

" (Bogotá), Jan., 1944. 

GeorcE KuBLEr. A Peruvian Chief of State: Manco Inca (1515-1545). Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., May. 

BeLisario Maros Hurrapo, Apuntaciones y documentos para la historia de Pamplona (un 
asalto al convento-hospital de Santa Ana. Una curiosa escritura de fianza por agravios a un 
religioso). Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan., 1944. 

GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE ALBA. El clérigo agradecido [Pedro Ordóñez de Ceballos]. Ibid, 
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Hécror García CHUECOS. Actas del Cabildo de Caracas [1573-1600]. Rev. Nac. Cultura 
(Caracas), May. ; 

José Marfa Restrepo SÁENZ. Algo sobre el clero antioqueño de antaño, Bol, Hist, Antig., Mar. 

Epuarpo Arcita Farías. Conercio de cacao en el siglo XVIL Rev. Nac. Cultura, Mar. 

E, Harru-Terré. Tesoros @ la Catedral de Lima. Bol. Inst; Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1943 
44. HT ' 

ALBERTO Miramón. Los ne-reros del Caribe, Bol. Hist. Antig., Jan., 1944. 

Ernesto ResrreEPO Tirano. Notas geneológicas sobre algunos indivíduos que honraron la Nueva 
Granada, y sus servicios a “ines del siglo XVIII. Ibid., Már.: 

J. ZevaLLos QuiÑñones. SoEre don Toribio Roces de Mendoza. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Lima), 


July, 1943. pal 
José Torre Revento. La laza de toros de Monserrat (5790-1791). Bol. Inst, Invest. Hist., 
1943-44. 


Hécror C. Quesapa. Un escrito de Mariano Moreno; recurso de nulidad. Ibid. 

José Torre ReveLLo. Blas Garera, director de orquesta del Teatro de Buenos Aires [1803-1805]. 
Ibid. 

Acustín IrurRIcHA. La cuma del mariscal Andrés de Santa Cruz, Kollaysuyo (La Paz), Mar., 
1943. 

. AnprEs Greco. Cuatro potas y una escritora de la época colonial. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 
1943~44. 

Rustn Varcas UcArTE. Noas para un diccionario de artífices coloniales, Inst. Invest, Hist. Univ. 
Católica del Perú, Cuadenos de Estudio (Lima), 1942." 

ManueL Moreyra Paz SoLrán. La tesorería y la estadística de acuñación colonial en la Casa de 
Moneda de Lima. Ibid... meme La 

W. Ernesr ArrkeN y Cart s López Narváez. Anotaciones sobre la conversión de unas medidas 
antiguas. Bol. Hist. Antig. Mar. 

CLEMENTE [CLEMENTS] MazkHaM. La impropiedad del nombre aimara. Kollaysuyo, Sept., 1943. 

_ Luis BELTRÁN GUERRERO. Alma de la tierra. El Tocuyo. Rev. Nac. Cultura, Mar. 

DOCUMENTS PEN 

J. ZevaLLos QuiÑoNEs. Una licencia del presidente La Gasca (Lima, Jan. 27, 1550]. Rev. Arch. 
Nac, (Lima), July, 1943. 

Autos que se comenzaron pr mandado del Excmo. Senor Duque de la Palata, virrey de estos 
reynos, para trasladar la “illa de Pisco a un paraxe mas-seguro y alejado de la mar. Año de 
1688 [concl.]. Ibid. | an 
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ARTICLES 


Frunto A. Braca Cavatcst1. O descobrimento do Brasi il, Cultura Politica (Rio de Janeiro), 
Dec., 1943. Y 

MANOEL DA SILVEIRA CARDOzO. Some Remarks concerning. André Thevet. Americas, July. 

Djactr Meneses. Retalhos ce psicologia da sociedade colonial, Cultura Politica, May. 

Serarim Lerre. Cristóvão V_lente, autor dos “Poemas brasílicas.” Bol. Bibliográfico (São Paulo), 
Jan., 1944. , 

ALBERTO Lameco. O senhor Je enhenio [sic] Martim Correa Vasqueanes, primeiro governador da 
Terra Goitacá. Brasil Agucreiro, May. 

Mário MeLo. Antecedentes ~e autonomia em Pernambuco. Cultura Política, Jan., 1944. 

Aronso DE E. Taunay. Cavahadas brasileiras y sua iconografia. Bol. Bibliográfico, Jan., 1944. 

Manure. Duarte. Nemigaltas toponímicas. Rev. Inst. ae Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porte 
Alegre), Jan., 1944. ' 

1d. Transadores e retirantes Nordeste missioneiro). Ibid. 

ANTENOR DE OLIVEIRA MontEIRO. As ordens terceiras de São Francisco do Carmo. Questão de 
antiguidade, Ibid. g 

CELso MARTINS SCHRODER. — fundação de São Gabriel. Ibid.. 
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ALUISIO DE ALMEIDA. Nótulas vara os fastos de Sorocaba. Rev. Arq. Mun. (São Paulo), Jan., 


1944. 
Máxio BARATA. Os móveis do Brasil, colonial. Cultura Política, May. 


DocuMENTS 
Ordens régias (1740). Rev. Arg. Mun. (Sao Paulo), Jan., 1944. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO "AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


es 0) En ARTICLES 

CHARLES R. SALIT. Anglo-Americán lle in Mexico; i823- 1830. Rev. Hist. América (Mexico 
City), Dec., 1943. 

WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. French Intervention in Mexico in 1838. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
May. 

OuLanp Morton. Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Terán [cont.]. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., July. 

SaMuEL E. Assury. The-Private Journal of Juan Nepomuceno Almonte, February 1—April 16, 
1836. Ibid. 

ARNULFO MALDONADO. José Franca de Córdova, Rev. Fac. Ciencias Jurid. y Soc. de Guatemala 
(Guatemala City), Mar. 

Francis Borcra ‘Steck. Literary Contributions of Catholics in Nineteenth Century Mexico. 
Americas, July. 


1 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


ARTICLES 
Breve historia de la música en Guatemala [concl.]. Bol. Museos Bib. (Guatemala City), Apr., 


July. 
HAROLD COURLANDER. Gods of the Haitian Mountains. Jour. Negro Hist., July. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 

Luis Aucusro Cuervo. Homenaje a Francisco Antonio Zea. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogota), Jan., 
1944. 

Rarmunvo Rivas. El corso y la piratería en Colombia. Ibid. 

Sercio ELías Ortiz. Neogranadinos en la revolución de Quito. Ibid., Mar. 

MiGuEL ForNAGUERA. Los catalanes en la independencia de la Gran Colombia. Ibid. 

Luis Martínez DELGADO. Sucre (comentarios al libro del señor J. A. Cova). Ibid. 

NicoLás Ramos Hiparco. Fray José Joaquín Escobar. Ibid. 

Luis Epuarpo Niero CABALLERO. A la sombra de Sucre. Ibid., Jan., 1944. 

Jose MANUEL OLIVARES. Monagas y Sedeño en Guayana. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 
1944. 

M. S. Sanchez. La guerra de independencia en el oriente de Venezuela. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE PLANCHART, La familia Salcedo. Ibid, 

Jose Acusrín Loynaz. La familia Salcedo y su esclavo Federico, Ibid. 

Pepro EmiLio ‘Corti. El conspirador Picornell. Ibid. 

ManueL Maria Pinto. La revolución de la Intendencia de La Paz. Kollaysuyo (La Paz), June, 
1943. 

José R. GUTIÉRREZ. La Virgen del Carmen reo de rebelión. Ibid. 

GLORIA SERRANO. Figuras de la pasión del héroe mestizo [Pedro Domingo Murillo]. Ibid. 

CARLOS MONTENEGRO. Los pasquines en la revolución de julio [1809]. Ibid. 

José and Humberto Macuicapo. La biblioteca de Pedro Domingo Murillo signo de la cultura 
intelectual. Ibid. 
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CORDEIRO DE ÁNDRADE. As províncias do Rio da Prata ¢ a Sociedade dos Sete. Cultura Política 
(Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1943. > 

Junin A VILARDI. Estéban de Luca. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1943-44. 

RAFAEL J. FosaLña. Trascendencia económica y política ‘de:las acuñaciones obsidionales y de 
emergencia durante la revolución por la independengía ‘de Venezuela y Colombia [concl.]. 
Rev, Nac. Cultura (Caracas), Mar. i 

José DE LA PUENTE Canpamo. Planes monárquicos de San Martín. Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ. 
Católica del Perá, Cuadernos de Estudio (Lima), 1942. . 

Unises Picón Rivas. Evolución constitucional. Antecedentes. Punto de partida. Rev. Nac. 
Cultura, Mar. reed 

TEoporo CaAlLLET-Bors, San Martin y su visión del mar. Bol. Inst, Sanmartiniano (Buenos Aires), 
Dec., 1943. 

C. GALVAN Moreno, Maipú o Maipo. Ibid, 

Máximo Soto Harr. San Martín y Bolívar. Una lección de americanismo. Ibid. 

CarLos Menina Currinos. La disolución de la Gran Colombia. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1943-44. 

BartroLoMÉ Mirre, Falucho. Phylon, second quarter. : 

GABRIEL RENE Moreno, Juan Ramón Muñoz Cabrera. Kollaysuyo, Sept., 1943. 

Juan F. Pérez Ácosra. Gestiones de Carlos Antonio López ante Juan Manuel de Rosas, 1842- 
1844. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1943-44. 

E. VALDEZ DE LA Torre. D. Enrique Meiggs: el hombre y el financista. Inst. Invest. Hist. Univ. 
Católica del Perá, Cuadernos de Estudio, 1942. 

Humberto Vásquez Macnicapo. El ocaso de Villamil de Rada. Kollaysuyo, Apr., May, 1943. 

Víctor SANTA CRUZ. Manuel Isidoro Belzú. Un caudillo paceño. Ibid., June, 1943. 

Centenario del nacimiento del arzobispo de Quito don Federico González Suárez [speeches by 
Francisco José Urrutia, Juan Crisóstomo García, and Ricardo Crespo Ordóñez]. Bol. Hist. 
Antig., Mar. 

CLARA CuTLer CHAPIN. Sarmiento the Teacher, Bull. Pan Am. Union., Sept. 

RoDoLFO SALAMANCA LAFUENTE. Dos vidas paralelas: Daniel Salamanca y Bautista Saavedra. 
Kollaysuyo, Sept., 1943. 

RoBerTo CorTÁZAR. Antioquia en la Academia Colombiana de la Historia. Bol. Hist. Antig., 
Jan., 1944. 

lonacio Prupencio BusriLLo. Escritores bolivianos. Kollayseuyo, Sept., 1943. 

Gustave ÁDoLFO Orero, Figuras bolivianas del siglo XIX. lbid., Apr., Sept., 1943. 

Junio Fesres Corpero G. Bibliografía nacional [miscellaneous notes on Venezuelan history]. 
Rev. Nac. Cultura, May. 


DOCUMENTS 


Poderes: de pretenciones y para testar, del señor doctor don Toribio Rodriquez [sic] de Mendoza 
[Lima, 1803, 1818]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Lima), July, 1943. 

Emiko RAVIGNANT. Contribución al conocimiento de nuestra orientación política, en los años 
1813 y 1816. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist. (Buenos Aires), 1943-44. 

ManueL Osr. Memorias del sargento Manuel Osti. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Jan., 1944. 

Tomás DEMETRIO LoBarón. Memorias del capitan Lobatón. Ibid. 

José María Arce. Some Letters to Bolivar and Bello [1819-27]. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Emiro RAVIGNANI. Los bienes de Juan Manuel de Rosas según inventarios que se conservan 
en el Archivo General de la Nación, Buenos Aires [cont.]. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 1943-44. 

Ernesto J. CAsTILLERO. Memoria testamental de don Jose de Obaldía, vicepresidente de la Nueva 
Granada. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogota), Mar. 


o 
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ARTICLES 
Oporico Cosra. Origem e estabelecimento da imprensa en Goiás. Cultura Politica (Rio de Janeiro), 
May. 
FRANCISCO ANTONINO XAVIER E OLIVERA. Passo Fundo na revolução de 1835. Rev. Inst, Hist. 
Geog. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), Jan., 1944. 
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HéLto Viana. O “repiblico” Antonio Borges da Fonseca (1808-1872). Cultura Política, May. 

Id, A campanha do Paraguai através das cartas de um bravo. Da batalha de Passo da Patria a 
ocupacio de Rosário (1866-1869). Ibid., Jan., 1944. 

Bueno DE Azeveno Finmo. Coronel Manuel Afonso Pereira Chaves (breves notas no cinquen- 
tenário da sua morte). Rev, Arg. Mun. {São Paulo), Jan., 1944. 

J. O. Pinro Soares. Reminiscências históricas da guerra contra o ditador do Paraguai. Rev. Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Jan., 1944. 

MerceDES Dantas, As ideias democráticas e o artificialismo constitucional no Imperio.. Cultura 
Política, Jan., 1944. 

José Vieira. Os republicanos paulistas e a abolição. Ibid., Dec., 1943. 

Oro Prazeres. A abolição apressou a queda da monarquia? Ibid., Jan., 1944. 

GILBERTO FREYRE, O período republicano. Bol, Bibliográfico (São Paulo), Jan., 1944. 

José Marra Bro. Quadriénio Venceslao Brás. Cultura PONAGA, Jan., 1944. 

Id. Presidência Epitácio Pessoa. Fbid., May. 

Leonarpo Macepónia Franco É Souza. A obra da O TE E do Brasil (1823-1934). 
Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Jan., 1944. 

Gomes DE Moura. Da independéncia ao estado nacional. Cultura Politica, Jan., 1944. 

UMBERTO PEREGRINO. A história militar no Brasil. Ibid. 

WALTER SPAULDING. Gastáo Penalva. Rev. Inst, Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Jan., 1944. 

ANTÓNIO Canpino, Cultura brasileira. Bol. Bibliográfico, jan., 1944. 

Anténio CarLos Macuano. As fontes bibliogénicas da história gaúcha. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Papéis avulsos (1821). Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Jan., 1944. 
Atas da Cámara de Santo Amaro (Ano de 1905). Ibid. 


eo. + « Historical News . . . . 


American Historical Association 


Ar the annual meeting last year in New York the Council elected the dis- 
tinguished Italian philosopher and historian Benedetto Croce to honorary member- 
ship. Because of war conditions in Italy, the letter to Signor Croce notifying him 
of his election had its own peculiar difficultiesin reaching him. Finally with the 
aid of one of the government agencies it was put in his hands. His reply was 
received this fall and is given below as it came in Signor Croce's own handwriting: 


SORRENTO 

Vina TRITONE 

5 Agosto 1944 
ILLUsTRE SIGNORE, 

Con grande ritardo, cioé ora soltanto, mi giunge la sua communicazione del 
passato gennaio, e perciò vorrà tenermi scusato se rispondo così tardi. 
lo La prego di accogliere e di fare accogliere ai membri dell” Associazione 
Storica Americana i sensi della mia profonda gratitudine per avermi unito a loro 
come socio onorario. I nomi insigni che la sua lettera ricorda, di coloro che ebbero 
questa qualite—Ranke, Stubbs, Gardiner, Mommsen, Bryce—mi lasciano confuso 
e, nell’ accettare la nomina, Le exprimo la mia commozione per l'onore conferitomi. 
lo La prego di disporre di me qui in Italia per i servigi che ancora, in questi miel 
tardi anni, posso rendere ai comuni nostri studii. 
Mi abbia con ossequio 
Dev'mo 
BENEDETTO CROCE 

Al ecc. 
Sig” Guy Stanton Ford 
Executive Secretary 
of the American Historical Association 
Washington. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: thirteen pages (reproductions) of papers concerning Don Baltasar de Sotelo 
(from proceedings in the trial of the Sotelo brothers in the “Avila-Cortés” con- 
spiracy in Mexico, 1557 to 1561); reproductions of manuscripts in Spanish archives 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Archivo General de Indias, Seville, and 
Archivo Histórico Nacional, Madrid), 2093 pages; papers of Jonathan Roberts, a 
free Negro, his descendants, and others, 1734 to 1944; journals of Christopher 
French, a British army officer, October, 1756, to March, 1764, and September, 
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: 1776, to A 1778; letter from Robert R. Livingston to George Washington, 
relative to defense of New York City, August 9, 1776; photostats of twenty-seven 
letters of John Adams to Benjamin Rush and a photostat of one letter of John 
Adams to George Washington, 1779 to 1812; twenty-one letters from Robert 
Morris to Constable, Rucker and Company of New York, 1786 to 1795; additional 
papers of William Short, including his commissions of April 20, 1790, July rr, ' 
1794, and September 8, 1808; authorization to borrow $14,000,000 signed by 
Alexander Hamilton, September 1, 1790; a letter from Edward’ Everett, July 5, 
1831, relative to the Phi Beta Kappa Society; photostat of a letter from George 
Washington to Andrew Ellicott, October 23, 1792; additional papers of Dutilh 
and Wachsmuth, 1792 to 1704, mainly signed statements of French refugees from 
the West Indies for the payment of their passage on arrival at Philadelphia; papers 
of Theophilus Harris, merchant and Baptist minister, 1793 to 1841 and 1934; 
photostats of the constitutions of Tennessee, February 6, 1796, August 30, 1834, 
and February 23, 1834; additional papers, mainly correspondence, of Commodore 
John Rodgers and his family, 1800 to 1844; thirty-one papers of Manuel Eyre, jr. 
(merchant, Philadelphia), relating to trade with the West Indies, 1801 to 1802, 
including letters of William Ashbridge, supercargo; 160 papers of McNair and 
Company (also variant names) relating to stagecoach routes in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Kentucky, 1802 to 1842; additional papers of Ellery Cory Stowell 
and other members of the Stowell and Fuller families, 1802 to 1944; additional 
papers of Samuel Finley Breese Morse and the Morse family, 1810 to 1866, and 
papers relating to the Centennial celebration, 1944; letter from Jedidiah Morse to 
Elizabeth A. Morse, June 1, 1824; letter from Sir Charles Richard Vaughan to 
Lord Charles Stuart, September 23, 1827; letter from Sir Henry Stephen Fox to 
Lord Charles Stuart, March 20, 1836; reproductions of account books of Franklin 
Arms (farmer of Conway, Massachusetts), 1839 to 1875; typewritten diary of 
Charles Gould of the Boston and Newton Joint Stock Association, covering a 
journey from Boston, Massachusetts, to California, April 16 to September 27, 1849; 
reproduction of letter from Nathan Bedford Forrest to Garnett Andrews, Novem- 
ber 5, 1867; seventeen letters of John Fiske (mainly to his mother) 1868 to 1887; 
letter from Ulysses S. Grant to William T. Sherman, January 19, 1869; one box 
of additional papers of, or relating to, Benjamin Ticknor of Boston, 1870-1910 
(including letters and literary manuscripts and drafts); three volumes of papers, 
chiefly correspondence, of Abiel Abbot Low and Brothers, New York, relating 
principally to trade with China and Japan, September 8, 1871, to October 6, 1873; 
nine papers of John Hay (mainly letters to James Redpath and James Carleton 
Young), 1871 to 1905; letter of John Greenleaf Whittier, enclosing four lines of 
verse as epitaph forthe John Milton memorial window in St. Margaret’s West- 
minster, 1887; letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes to John Burnett, June 21, 1891; 
seven papers of, and by, Peter M. Goldsmith, relating to Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz 
[d. 1895]; list (one volume) of foreign ships arriving in Portland, Maine, with 
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dates, number of passengers, and notes ‘on some of the immigrants, kept by 
Timothy Elliott, 1898 to 1902; additional papers of the Breckinridge family, 
mainly letters from Robert J. Breckinridge to Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 1915, 
1935 to 1944; manuscript of “The Expanding Universe” by Sir Arthur Stanley 
Eddington, c. September 7, 1932; correspondence and poems of Raymond E. F. 
Larsson, 1935 to 1944; three additional boxes of papers of George William Norris, 
1943 to 1944 (restricted); “Zur Elektrodynamik Bewegter Koerper,” and “Das 
Bi-Vektor Feld,” a manuscript copied by the author, Albert Einstein, 1943; six 
pages of teletype messages of the Associated Press, pertaining to Allied invasion 
of Normandy; papers of Judge Eugene Gano Hay (1853-1933); papers of Amos 
Richard Eno Pinchot (restricted); papers of Walter Francis Willcox, 1861—; 
additional scientific papers, with a group of poems of Waldo Lee McAtee; and 
manuscript signed of “Over the Hills and Far Away,” poem by Eugene Field, 
undated. 

At the time that this report goes to the Review, the larger part of the manu- 
script material evacuated for safety has been returned to the Division of Manu- 
scripts and shelved; and it is hoped that this procedure will have been completed 
by December 1. 


The Library of Congress is compiling for publication as complete a list as 
possible of books owned by Thomas Jefferson. It solicits information about the 
location and ownership of any such books. Identification of books from Jefferson's 
library can usually be made on the basis of his “secret mark.” It was his custom 
to inscribe a “T” before the signature mark “TI” or “J” in all the books with that 
many signatures and in larger books he also placed'a “J” after the signature mark 
“T.” Anyone having knowledge of books identifiable as belonging to Jefferson 
should address Randolph G. Adams, Consultant, Rare Book Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


The archivist of the United States has proposed that a building be constructed 
in the suburbs of Washington for the central housing of such records of the 
Federal government as are no longer needed in the offices where they accumulated 
but will have to be preserved, at least for a considerable period, for legal, adminis- 
trative, or research uses. It is estimated that, in addition to the records now in the 
National Archives, there will be at least two million cubic feet of such records in 
existence at the end of the war, including the service records of all the men and 
women who will have served in the armed forces, and that less than one tenth of 
them could be housed in unoccupied space in the National Archives building. The 
proposed public records building would be a part of the National Archives estab- 
lishment, but much of the space in it would be allocated to other agencies of the 
government for use by them in storing and servicing records that should remain 
in their custody for the time being. As a result of records administration pro- 
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grams in the War and Navy Departments for the transfer to the National Archives | 
of all noncurrent records of enduring value, the National Archives has received in 
the last few months more than ten thousand cubic feet of records relating to 
military affairs. Included among the Navy Department records transferred are 
the general correspondence files of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 1930-1942, and 
- records of the Hydrographic Office, 1854-1925. Records received from the War 
Department include noncurrent files, ranging in date from 1813 to 1942, from 
almost fifty Army posts and organizations throughout the country. 


Presidential papers received recently at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library con- 
sist chiefly of sections of the White House files relating to the Casablanca con- 
ference of January, 1943, and the President’s Hawaiian Islands-Alaska trip of 
July-August, 1944. Additions made by the President to the Library’s naval manu- 
script collection include a signed drawing by Robert Fulton of a torpedo designed 
by him in May, 1813; a “rough order book” of H. M. S. Valiant, May 15-June 
22, 1790; and the signal log of the German cruiser Frankfurt, January 29~March 
15, 1917. The President has also given the Library a photostatic copy of a journal 
of three houseboat cruises taken by him in Florida waters in 1924, 1925, and 1926 
with members of his family and others. 


Fred W. Shipman, director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, who re- 
turned early last summer after completing a mission to Italy and Sicily as archival 
adviser to the Subcommission on Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives of the 
Allied Control Commission, is undertaking a similar mission in France and other 
areas of Europe. During his absence from the Library, Assistant Director Edgar B. 
Nixon is acting director. Henry H. Eddy, archivist on the Library staff since July, 
1943, has been appointed senior state archivist in the Department of History and 
Archives of New York State. 


The Society of American Archivists met in Harrisburg on November 8-9. The 
first morning session considered “Historical Manuscripts and State Archives,” 
with Christopher Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History at Raleigh, and R. S. Williams participating. At the luncheon 
S..K. Stevens spoke on “Pennsylvania's Archival Program,” and in the afternoon 
Hugh Flick and Fred Shipman discussed “Archives in Wartime.” Miss Margaret 
C. Norton, Illinois state archivist and president of the society, addressed the dinner 
meeting. The morning session on November 9 was devoted to “Publication of 
Manuscripts” and was led by Julian P. Boyd and Clarence C. Carter, The joint 
dinner with the Association for State and Local History featured an address. by 
Stanley Pargellis. The program for the archivists was arranged by Howard Peck- 
ham, of the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Miss Norton 
was reelected president, Dr. Crittenden was named vice president, and Lester J. 
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Cappon, of the University of Virginia, and Helen Chatfield, archivist of the 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., were reelected secretary and treasurer 
respectively. Dr. Peckham was elected to the council for a five-year term. The 
council made Hilary Jenkinson of the Public Records Office, London, England, and 
Joaquin Llaverías, director of the National Archives of Cuba, honorary members 
of the society. There had previously been only two other honorary members, the 
President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
keeper of manuscripts at the New York Public Library from 1914 to 1941 and 
a pioneer in archival science in the United States, 


The American Association for State and Local History held its annual meeting 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, November 9-10. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Economic History Association took place at 
Princeton on September 29-30. Sessions were devoted to the questions: What is 
Economic History? The Corporation and the Historian, The Use and Misuse of 
Price History, and British Foreign Investment Experience. 


A new building embodying the latest scientific aids and equipment for the 
preservation of records is being planned in Rio de Janeiro for the Arquivo Nacional 
of Brazil, one of the oldest and most important archival institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere. For nearly forty years the Arquivo Nacional has been housed in the 
old National Museum building on the Plaza of the Republic. The new building, 
according to present plans, will be located in the same beautiful park, but will 
cover a much larger extent of ground. l 


The newly constructed building for the Archivo Nacional of Cuba in Havana 
was dedicated on September 23, 1944. The exercises were attended by represen- 
tatives of the principal archival establishments of the Caribbean countries, in- 
cluding the archivist of the United States and the chief of the Division of State 
Department Archives of the National Archives, and the principal address was 
delivered by the president of the Republic of Cuba, Fulgencio Batista. The archives * 
section of the Corporación de Bibliothecarios, Archiveros y Conservadores de 
Museos del Caribe held a number of sessions in Havana during the week follow- 
ing the dedication, and in connection with the first of these sessions the archivist 
of the United States presented to the Archivo Nacional of Cuba reproductions of 
a number of documents of Cuban interest in the National Archives of the United 
States and proposed the development of a comprehensive program for the ex- 
change of reproductions of archival material among the nations of:the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti, compiled by Crawford M. Bishop, editor, and Miss Anyda Marchant, has 
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recently been issued by the Library of Congress. It is number three in the series of 
which number one is Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, compiled by Edwin M. Borchard (1917), and number two is Guide 
to the Law and Legal Literature of Mexico, compiled by John T. Vance and 
completed and extended by Mrs. Helen L. Clagett. The present volume may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.75 a copy. 


The Army War College, founded in 1794, is this year celebrating its sesquicen- 
tennial. Its library is the most complete military collection in the world and shelves 
at present three hundred thousand volumes, many of which are not duplicated 
in the Library of Congress or other large general libraries. The librarian since 
1943 is Colonel A. Gibson. The collections are made available to scholars who 
telephone or write in advance. 


The Bibliographical Society of America announces that it has received a grant 
large enough to enable it to prepare the manuscript of what is hoped will be a 
definitive short-title bibliography of American literature of the last 150 years. The 
scope of the project is a bibliography, with entries for each item extensive enough 
to identify it, of literature by significant American authors, alphabetically arranged, 
from the beginning of the Federal period. For the present, authors who died after 
1930 will be excluded. Historians and writers of travel books will be included 
only if primarily of literary interest. Persons who were primarily juvenile authors, 
or authors of scientific and medical works, textbooks, sermons, or like material, 
will also be omitted. 


The History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, by 
Clarence S. Brigham, director of the American Antiquarian Society, is to be pub- 
lished in two volumes, probably sometime in March. The prepublication price 
is $8.00 per set; the price after publication will be $15.00. Subscriptions for the 
two volumes at the prepublication price may be addressed to the American 
Antiquarian Society, Salisbury Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Another development in the bibliographical field is the proposed Dictionary of 
Colonial American Biography, to supplement and complement the colonial phase 
of the Dictionary of American Biography, and to be edited by Louis K. Koontz 
and Kenneth P. Bailey of the University of California at Los Angeles. The 
criterion of selection is that, to be included, an individual should have, in some 
way or manner, influenced the course of events. The Dictionary is not to serve as 
a genealogical compilation but as a series of short biographical essays on historically 
important men known heretofore only to the specialists in historical research. The 
outbreak of the American Revolution is to be used as the closing date of the 
Dictionary. 
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Fifty notebooks of Hamlin Garland, recently procured, form an important 
addition to the Garland collection of manuscripts and correspondence in the 
- library of the University of Southern California. 


Emeritus Professor David Savile Muzzey and Professor Allan Nevins of 
Columbia University have united in making a gift of five or six hundred volumes 
of American history to the University of Sydney in Australia as a foundation for 
an American collection in that institution. 


Effective at once, the Illinois State Historical Society will pay $25.00 for each 
full-length contribution accepted for publication in the Journal of the Illinois State 
Historical Society. By “full-length” is meant articles of five thousand words or 
more, In the main, articles submitted should deal with some phase of the history 
of Illinois, but occasionally contributions of more general interest will be wel- 
comed. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. Payment will 
be made upon acceptance. 


Personal 


Charles Oscar Paullin, of wide historical interests and authorship, died in 
Washington, D. C., September 1, at the age of seventy-five. Born in Jamestown, 
Ohio, he studied at Antioch College, Johns Hopkins, and the Catholic University, 
and received his doctorate at the University of Chicago in 1904. Interest in naval 
history followed four years of service, 1896-1900, with the Navy Department. In 
this field he published The Navy of the American Revolution, Commodore John 
Rodgers, 1773-1883, Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers, and 
several smaller monographs, besides editing many volumes of documents in naval 
history. The longer portion of his career (1912-1936) was spent as a staff member 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, for whose Division of Historical Re- 
search he prepared (with Frederic L. Paxson) a Guide to the Materials in London 
Archives for the History of the United States since 1783, edited an Atlas of the 
Historical Geography of the United States, and continued Frances G. Davenport's 
series of Treaties Bearing on the History of the United States and Its Dependencies. 
For his Atlas, in 1933, he was awarded (with John K. Wright), the Loubat Prize. 
He contributed many articles to the Dictionary of American Biography, and was 
active in several historical societies, serving as trustee and treasurer of the Naval 
History Foundation. He also lectured at the George Washington and the Johns 
Hopkins universities. Dr. Paullin was affable, enjoyed companionship of persons of 
every rank, and as a historian possessed to an eminent degree qualities of in- 
dustry, of keen perception, and of sane analysis. 
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Douglas C. McMurtrie, the distinguished typographer, bibliographer, historian 
‘of printing, and humanitarian died September 29 in Chicago at the age of fifty-six. 
His publications on Gutenberg and the invention of printing were valuable addi- 
tions to the literature of the subject. With equal zeal and wide command of the 
literature he contributed to the history of newspapers and the printing press in 
the United States. He was outstanding as a bibliographer in his field and his check 
lists of early imprints made in co-operation with the Historical Records Survey of 
the WPA were models. In a busy life he found time to make his own the interests 
and care of crippled children and disabled soldiers, 


Dr. James Curtis Ballagh, professor emeritus in the University of Pennsylvania, 
died September 28 in his seventy-seventh year. Born in Virginia, his educational 
career in the field of history and politics began after he took his doctorate at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1895. Before that he had taught both biology and mathe- 
matics in Southern colleges. After 1895 he stayed on at Johns Hopkins, becoming 
a full professor of American history in 1913. In that year he transferred to the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he was professor and head of the department 
of political science until his retirement. He was the author of a History of Slavery 
in Virginia (1902), American Foreign Policy in the Orient (1915), and America’s 
International Diplomacy (1918). He edited the letters of Richard Henry Lee and 
the two volumes on Southern economic history (1607-1909) in The South in the 
Building of the Nation. 


Major Otis G. Hammond, for thirty-one years director of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, died October 2 at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Hammond retired 
from office three days before his death. 


Judge Robert W. Winston, lawyer, jurist, and author, died at Chapel Hill on 
October 14 at the age of eighty-four. Retiring from his legal career at sixty, he re- 
entered the University of North Carolina as a freshman to fit himself “to interpret 
the New South to the Nation and the Nation to the New South.” In the years that 
followed he gained attention as the biographer of Andrew Johnson, Jefferson 
Davis, Robert E. Lee, and others, 


Dexter Perkins, Watson Professor of History and head of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Rochester since 1925, will be the first to occupy Cam- 
bridge University’s new chair of American history and institutions. He will lecture 
in the newly established course for the college year 1945-1946. Dr. Perkins will be 
on leave of absence from the University of Rochester and will leave for England 
October 1, 1945, returning here one year later to resume his duties. 


Jennings B. Sanders, formerly head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, has been appointed president of Memphis State College. 
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J. Wesley Hoffmann has been appointed neag of the department of history at the 
University of Tennessee. 


George E. Mowry, formerly of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed May Treat Morrison Professor of American History at Mills College. 


Charles C. Tansill, formerly of Fordham University, -is now professor of 
American history at Georgetown University. 


Andrei Lobanov-Rostovsky of the University of California at Los Angeles, who 
has been teaching for the past year in the Area-Language program of the A.S.T. 
at the University of Wyoming, will remain at'the latter institution for the present _ 
year, 1944-45, as a member of the regular faculty. 


Oscar Jaszi, emeritus professor at Oberlin College, is teaching at Clark Uni- 
versity as a visiting professor. 


David K. Bjork, chairman of the department of history in the University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


J. O. Van Hook of the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of history. 


John T. Horton has been promoted to professor of history at the University 
of Buffalo. 


Fred Harvey Harrington of the University of Arkansas has been appointed 
associate professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, to take over the work 
in American foreign relations and Latin-American history. 


Richard Lyle Power has been promoted to associate professor in the history 
department of St. Lawrence University. 


William J. Schlaerth, formerly of Canisius College, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of history at Fordham University. 


Daniel J. Boorstin, assistant professor of history, Swarthmore College, has been 
appointed visiting associate professor of history, University of Chicago, 


C. Howard Hopkins, formerly chairman of the ‘division of social science in 
Stockton Junior College, Stockton, California, has gone to Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Bangor, Maine, as associate professor of church history. 
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Nora Campbell Chaffin of Duke University has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of history and dean of women in Vanderbilt University. 


Duncan Eldridge McBride, research assistant in the University of Chicago, 
has accepted a position in the history department of Frances Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


Robert W. G. Vail, state librarian for New York, has been appointed director 
of the New-York Historical Society, New York City. 


Arthur Franklin Zimmerman, professor of history and director of the graduate 
school of Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, Colorado, has been 
granted leave for two years to serve as educational attaché at Santiago, Chile. 


Willis F. Dunbar, professor of history at Kalamazoo College, has been granted 
a year's leave of absence to serve as program director for two Michigan broad- 
casting stations. 


Dorothy M. Quynn has been granted a leave of absence from Duke University 
to do war work during the academic year 1944-45. 


Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina has secured a one-year 
extension of his leave in order to do further research on the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Communications 


To rue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisToriCAL Review: 

In his article “Biography of a Nation of Joiners” (Adm. Hist. Rev., Oct.) 
Professor A. M. Schlesinger has outlined the story of voluntary associations in the 
United States as a central theme of social history which offers a promising and 
relatively untouched field of investigation. This, of itself, is a distinguished service 
but it is exciting to speculate if he has not, perhaps inadvertently, done much 
more. Possibly he has favored us with a preliminary survey of social history’s 
Main Street down which the future investigator may stroll for his window- 
shopping to see what the art has to offer. 

Social history badly needs such a Main Street. It is a new community in 
which there are numerous highways, byways, back alleys and dead-end streets. 
Intersections are quite fortuitous; a newcomer is presently confused and lost be- 
cause there is no basic plan to the neighborhood, no central business district. More 
mature forms of historiography do not suffer from this handicap. Political and 
economic interpretations display clear guideposts which the stumbling neophyte 
may read and follow. Many a student does just that rather than grope his way 
into the uncharted maze of social history. 

This a d is today a collection of themes and epics loosely related to the 
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general subject of civilization. Its definition is so vague as to be practically useless 
as a plan of study, but we may think our way to more accurate terms if we follow 
the direction indicated in the “Biography of a Nation of Joiners.” Civilization is 
by definition a matter of enlightened organization. Professor Schlesinger suggests 
that we study organizations. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that we have 
here not simply another theme but the very pulsing heart of social history. Man is 
political, economic, intellectual, literary, religious, moral, but in all these aspects 
he is social and in so far as he is civilized these interests find expression in organiza- 
tion. Man is civilized only in his relations with his fellows; without such relation- 
ships he is a lost soul. People associate for warmth, comfort, encouragement, 
security, efficiency, and fun. Much of our association has remained informal but 
Americans have shown a peculiar facility in organization. 

Professor Schlesinger has confined his attention to voluntary associations of 
a more or less formal character. He has not attempted a sketch of the growth of 
the associative spirit in all its aspects, but he came very close to it. He was led 
inevitably along that path because a voluntary society is simply one which does 
not draw upon the funds of civil government. In fact, Professor Schlesinger’s list 
is so long that we may easily add the few forms of association which have pre- 
vailed in America but are not mentioned in his article: the family, feudalism, the 
plantation, indenture and apprenticeship, civil government, the Army and the 
Navy, public educational systems. 

There may be some others. The distinction between government supported 
and voluntary societies is an increasingly difficult and important one, but to make 
the picture of association complete we should add a third type: the informal, 
impromptu relationships based upon friendship and common interests. As Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger has so admirably pointed out, whether the object be business or 
pleasure, religion or reform, our projects originate in the third group, organize 
and move into the second group which gets things done. This “American way” 
faces a critical period because of the present tendency of government supported 
organizations to absorb the functions of the second and third groups, which have 
carried the main burden in our system of free enterprise. 

A history of association will, of course, include all of these relationships. It 
will study the origin of projects, the dominant interests, ideas, and motives, the 
types of social organizations, where they came from, what modifications they 
underwent and why, the activities of all associations, growth, decay, co-operation 
and competition of groups, cross-fertilization of forms, ideas, and methods. The 
road is endless but it is clear and straight. 

This road is not merely a theme or topic which we may follow; it is a main 
thoroughfare which intersects themes and topics. Professor Schlesinger has given 
us for the first time a truly social interpretation of history. Political history is man 
governing; economic history is man making a living; intellectual history is man 
thinking, and its servant, literary history, is man reading and writing; social his- 
tory is man associating with man. Each successive major interpretation of history 
has shown a tendency to devour its antecedents; we may expect the social inter- 
pretation, in its full development to show a healthy cannibalism. 

It will be a broader and more civilizing discipline than we have had before. 
Association has had little respect for national boundaries and the “American way” 
will lose some significance when we realize it has been the way of other folks, too. 
How often have we borrowed from abroad! How often have we shaken the fist 
of political isolation while we extended the right hand of fellowship in free 
enterprise. 
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- If there is any substance in this line of thought, Professor Schlesinger has 
carried his art a long step toward definition and organization, toward maturity. 


Winchester, Massachusetts CHARLES I. FOSTER 


SpEcrAaL NoTICE 


This notice is of special and immediate concern to members and libraries in- 
terested in completing their files of the Annual Reports of the American Historical 
Association. The Government Printing Office has on hand in varying quantities 
surplus copies of the Annual Report for the following years: 


e A E Volume 2 
dica Volume 1 
o E Volumes 1, 2, Supplement 
TOTO: O Ged EEE Volume 1 
O ola Supplement 
oE EE TEA E EE E T Volumes 1, 2, 4 
TOOT iG oi E ake borates Volume 1 
E RN Volume 1 
A te ios fesse Jake Volume 1 
10 ee nat para eerie te Volumes 1, 2 

Br MOAT neta teu cat Pedant Volumes 1, 3 
AET e at cb des Volumes 1, 2 


Any member or library desiring any of the above volumes should write at once 
to the Executive Secretary, American Historical Association, Study Room 274, 
Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D. C. Any copies not asked for 
before February 15, 1945, will be turned in for waste paper or otherwise disposed 
of by the Government Printing Office. 
Guy Sranron Foro, 
Executive Secretary 
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The Art Confiscations of the Napoleonic Wars 


Dorormy Mackay Quynn* 


HE French sense of the dramatic has resulted in many magnificent and 

impressive victory celebrations in Paris, but none has ever eclipsed that 
of the ninth and tenth Thermidor of the Year VI of the first French Repub- 
lic (July 27 and 28, 1798). An engraving of the time, now in the National 
Library in Paris, shows us many of the details, and descriptions of the cele- 
bration are to be found in pamphlets printed for the occasion.” 

The occasion was the arrival in Paris of the first convoy of art treasures 
confiscated by Napoleon during his Italian campaign. The engraving shows 
the ceremony of reception at the Champ de Mars, a parade ground in front 
of the Paris Ecole Militaire. During the Revolution, the parade ground had 
been enclosed by an embankment planted with trees, under which rows of 
seats were placed for spectators. In the engraving a row of formally trimmed 
trees marks off the edge of the circle. Inside, and opposite the entrance, a 
smaller circle is enclosed by a low wooden fence, inside of which is the altar 


*The author is assistant professor of European history in Duke University. 

1 The engraving, which bears the stamp of the Paris Bibliothèque Nationale, is entitled 
“Entrée triomphale des monuments des sciences et des arts en France; fête à ce sujet les 9 et ro 
thermidor, an VI de la République.” The engraver was Berthaut. 
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of victory, also dating from Revolutionary days. Within this small circle 
stand groups of officials and distinguished guests, students from the Ecole 
Polytechnique, and other soldiers. Behind the altar, and raised well above the 
level of the parade ground, is an enormous colonnaded building where 
crowds of people are to be seen seated in a sort of gallery between the columns 
on the sides facing the: parade. This is the pictured setting for the Féte des 
Victoires. — 

The booty collected in Italy, even during the first campaign there, was 
as varied as it was extensive. A procession of wagons circled the parade 
ground, and finally lined up in three rows in front of the altar and the officials. 
The engraving shows the procession, most conspicuous in it being the four 
bronze horses taken from St. Mark's in Venice and carried on an open wagon 
drawn by six horses. In front of them is a wagon with a cage of lions, while 
behind march four dromedaries. Extending around the circle are other 
wagons, many of them with enormous crates, covered with branches of trees 
for protection from the weather and carrying signs listing their contents. At 
the head a banner confidently proclaimed “La Gréce les céda; Rome les a 
perdus; leur sort changea deux fois, il ne changera plus.” In these crates 
there traveled to Paris such treasures as the Apollo Belvedere, the Medici 
Venus, the Discobolus, the Dying Gladiator, the Laocoón, and sixty or more 
other pieces of sculpture from the Vatican and Capitoline museums and other 
collections. Nine paintings by Raphael, two famous Corregios, mineral and 
natural history collections, the bears of Bern, animals from zoos, and valuable 
manuscripts including those from the Vatican dated prior to a.b. goo.” The 
popular interests were catered to by the inclusion of the animals and of such 
famous religious relics as the miracle-working wooden Virgin of Loreto, at- 
tributed to Luke;* but the main purpose of Napoleon was to bring to Paris 
as many of the art treasures of Europe as he could. People justified this not 
only by the doctrine that the spoils of war belong to the victors but by more 
obscure theories. A petition had been sent to the Directory in October, 1796, 
signed by almost all the great French artists of the day, in which it was argued 
that 
The more our climate seems unfavorable to the arts, the more do we require models 
here in order to overcome the obstacles to the progress thereof. . . . The Romans, 


2 Charles Saunier, Les conquêtes artistiques de la Révolution et de Empire (Paris, 1902), 
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once an uncultivated people, became civilized by transplanting to Rome the works 
of conquered Greece. . .. Thus... the French people . . . naturally endowed 
with exquisite sensitivity, will . . . by seeing the models from antiquity, train its 
feeling and its critical sense... . The French Republic, by its strength and superi- 
ority of its enlightenment and its artists, is the only country in the world which 
can give a safe home to these masterpieces. All other Nations must come to borrow 
from our art, as they once imitated our frivolity.* 


And a lieutenant of Hussars who had escorted a collection from Belgium 
some years earlier made a speech to the Convention in which he said that 
works of art had been “soiled too long by slavery” and that “These immortal 
works are no longer on foreign soil. They are brought to the homeland of 
arts and genius, to the homeland of liberty and sacred equality, the French ` 
Republic.”* Napoleon himself wrote from Milan in 1796, “all men of genius, 
all those who have attained distinction in the republic of letters, are French 
no matter in what country they may have been born.”* And a French general 
whose book appeared in English translation in 1799, wrote as follows: 


. .. Statues which the French have taken from the degenerate Roman Catholic to 
adorn the museum of Paris, and to distinguish by the most noble of trophies, the 
triumph of liberty over tyranny, and of philosophy over superstition. Real conquests 
are those made in behalf of the arts, the sciences and taste, and they are the only 


ones capable of consoling for the misfortune of being compelled to undertake them 
from other motives.* 


Inspired by such sentiments, they were horrified at the idea of an uncere- 
monious arrival in the capital, “precious relics from Rome arriving like coal 
barges... and ... unloaded at the Quai du Louvre like boxes of soap.” In- 
stead, it was decided to bring them “quietly and modestly and as economically 
as possible” as far as the outskirts of Paris, then in- a procession across the 
city from the Jardin des Plantes to the Champ de Mars, and only after the 
celebration there would they be deposited in the new National Museum in 
the Louvre.? 

There had been some protest against this wholesale robbery. Quatremére 
de Quincy had written a pamphlet in 1796 in which he reminded people that 
some of the greatest works of art could fortunately not be removed, such as 
the Coliseum, the Sistine Chapel, the Farnesina Palace, the beautiful rooms 
of the Vatican, and many frescoes. If the French wished to revive their in- 
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terest in antiquity, why, instead of despoiling Rome, did they not “exploit 
the ruins of Provence . . . investigate the debris of Vienne, Arles, Orange. 
... Why not restore the beautiful amphitheater at Nimes to house the ancient 
treasures of this Roman Colony ?”* 

But this was not the official opinion. Even before Napoleon, there had 
been “representatives of the people” with the armies of the North and the 
Sambre-et-Meuse to make selections. Thus in 1794, three famous Rubens 
paintings from Antwerp—‘“Christ Crucified between the Thieves,” the “Eleva- - 
tion of the Cross,” and the “Descent from the Cross”—and numerous other 
canvases, together with some five thousand volumes from the University of 
Louvain, had been sent to Paris. Some things had also been removed from 
Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne. The Convention was told, on August 
31, 1794, that “Crayer, Van Dyck and Rubens are on the way to Paris, and 
the whole Flemish school rises with one accord to come to adorn our 
museums.”*” The booty might have been even more extensive, had not 
Emperor Joseph II confiscated the possessions of 162 religious establishments 
in the Low Countries eleven years before, taking the best pictures to Vienna 
and selling the rest.** | 

The first Italian campaign yielded tremendous quantities of valuable ob- 
jects of all sorts. From May, 1796, when armistices were signed with the dukes 
of Modena and Parma, until the Treaty of Campo Formio in October, 1797, 
when Venice was handed over to the Austrians in return for a free hand else-. 
where, Napoleon had savants constantly on the lookout for booty. Milan was 
plundered and the dukes of Modena and Parma were required to hand over 
twenty paintings each from their own and public collections, but all sorts of 
things were being taken in addition until the pillage was stopped by Bona- 
parte himself, In June both the king of Naples and the pope signed truces, 
which in the case of the pope contained a clause promising five hundred 
manuscripts from the Vatican, and one hundred “pictures and busts.” Two 
busts, those of Marcus and Junius Brutus were stipulated, but other statues of 
equal and greater importance were chosen.” In the case of the manuscripts, 
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it had been suggested by the French scholar La Porte du Theil, who knew the 
Vatican well, that the commissioners take only the famous Fonds Regina, 
the library of Queen Christina of Sweden. This collection had been originally 
purchased in Paris from the collector Petau, which led La Porte du Theil to 
believe that its return to France would arouse less resentment than would 
the departure of some other treasures and that there would be a better chance 
of keeping it, but the commissioners, who were not in this case very compe- 
tent, chose instead to select manuscripts by obvious value and age, and the 
final haul included every manuscript in the Vatican dated before the year 
goo.'” The pope had to pay for the transportation of the manuscripts and all 
other confiscated treasures, and the Vatican librarian accompanied the collec- 
tion to Paris.** The people of Rome were very angry, and in August, 1796, 
there were riots in which the mob attacked the French commissioners. There 
had also been riots in Milan and Parma.” In addition to the Vatican library, 
libraries at Modena, Brera, Pavia, Monza, Bologna, and the famous Am- 

brosian Library in Milan were all plundered.** 

Worse was yet to come. The following February, the pope was compelled 
to sign the Treaty of Tolentino, which added 300,000,000 scudi to the indem- 
nity and allowed the confiscation of more treasures, this time including selec- 
tions from Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona, Perugia, and Loreto. In the 
Vatican, everything was opened up and personal choices of valuable jewels 
went to Napoleon and the directors, while gold and silver medallions were 
sent to be melted down.” In April and May, 1797, the French were in Venice, 
where they removed the winged lion and the famous bronze horses, attributed 
by tradition to Lysippus, from above the portal of St. Mark’s. In October of 
that year, the Peace of Campo Formio was signed between the Holy Roman 
emperor and Napoleon. The emperor got Venice, but many a Titian and 
Tintoretto joined the bronze horses on the road to Rome.** When Napoleon 
later arranged to commemorate his victories of 1805 and 1806, by building 
the Arc de Triomphe on the Place du Carrousel at the main entrance to the 
Tuileries, he had these bronze horses placed at the top as the main ornament 
of the arch.** 

The first convoys, each consisting of ten to twelve wagons, left on April 
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Q, June 10, and July 8, 1797.” Wagons hauled the enormous crates to Leg- 
horn, where they were placed on a ship for Marseilles. Some continued to 
Paris in wagons, but it was felt safer to put fragile and heavy pieces on canal 
boats, on which they traveled up the Rhone and thence by the usual combi- 
nation of rivers and canals to Paris.”* Some things, nopal those from Venice, 
seem to have started by sea, but the route is not clear.” 

The Egyptian campaign, which immediately followed that in Italy, pro- 
vided opportunity for excavations and scientific studies. But when the cam- 
paign collapsed in 1801, most of the material fell into the hands of the Brit- 
ish, including the famous Rosetta Stone. A few books and manuscripts and 
some private collections were saved.” 

The “Museum francais,” where the works of art were to be installed, was 
already in existence in the Louvre. Although most of the old royal collec- 
tions were at Versailles, there was a small exhibit of some 110 canvases which 
had been open to the public twice a week since 1750. Since the end of, the 
seventeenth century, however, the Louvre had been overrun by favorites of 
the government. Writers, artists, and even courtiers without some other 
profession were given lodgings there. They built complete houses in un- 
finished rooms and defaced beautiful rooms by cutting holes in walls and 
littering the place with trash. The museum employees of Napoleon’s day, 
who moved in, could not get these squatters out, and it was not until 1805 
that they succeeded, supposedly after a visit from the emperor himself, who 
noticed a great number of chimneys protruding from the windows of the 
rooms of one gallery. He was afraid they would set fire to his “conquests.” ** 

Vivant Denon, the director of the Musée Napoléon, as it came to be 
called, was an energetic and competent scholar and artist, a protégé of 
Josephine who had won the confidence -of Napoleon during the Egyptian 
campaign. With him were Ennio Quirino Visconti, formerly of the staff of 
the Capitoline Museum in Rome and a librarian of the Vatican. The secretary 
was Louis-Antoine Lavallée, also very competent, and his devotion rivaled 
that of Denon himself. 

The treasures from Italy and the Low Countries were the beginning of 
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a long procession of “conquests” which continued until the return of the 
Bourbons. At the time of the first abdication of Napoleon, wagonloads of 
pictures confiscated in Spain had just crossed the border and halted at 
Bayonne.” 

The plunder of the various German cities had begun when the commis- 
sioners brought back material from the Rhineland during the Flanders cam- 
paign of 1794. At that time the most spectacular loss suffered was that of the 
cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the removal of the marble pillars from the 
Hochminster and the Proserpine sarcophagus from one of the chapels. The 
pillars had originally been taken from Ravenna, Rome, and Trier, and 
brought to Aix by Charlemagne to form a double row around the upper 
chapel. The Proserpine sarcophagus was the traditional tomb of Charle- 
magne. lt was a second century Roman sarcophagus, decorated with a relief 
of the Rape of Proserpine. These were all taken to the Louvre and some of 
the pillars used in the rebuilding of one of the rooms, supposedly the Gallery 
of Apollo. However, this is probably an error, for eight of them now support . 
the ceiling of the Salle de la Paix, and four others form the entrances of the 
Salle Auguste.** 

But after the Peace of Lunéville the raids were organized in earnest. The 
commissioners studied carefully such books as the Voyage de deux Benedic- 
tins by Marténe and Durand,” who had described the cloisters and libraries 
some years earlier. A former Benedictine named Maugérard was sent to the 
Rhineland in 1802. He sent to Paris manuscripts and incunabula from Trier, 
Coblenz, Cologne, Bonn, and Mainz, including valuable Gutenberg ma- 
terials. The French minister also sent from Cologne a collection of rare 
sixteenth century stained glass.” 

In 1806 and 1807 the collections and castles of the North German princes 
were raided systematically. The director of the project was the director of the 
museum in Paris, Vivant Denon, but the work was parceled out among his 
aides, notably Daru, and Henri Beyle, better known as Stendhal, a protégé 
of Daru since the days of the Italian campaign. In October, 1806, the famous 
gallery of Cassel suffered its first levy, of forty-eight of its best pictures. They 
had been hidden in a hunting lodge, possibly when it became known that 
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Elector William I had signéd them over to Napoleon, but they were found 
by General Legrange and sent to Mainz. There they were seen by Em- 
. press Josephine, who succeeded in persuading Napoleon to send them to 
Malmaison, although there seems to have been some disagreement as to 
whether they were a gift to her or not. It is known that Josephine’s demands 
were frequently responsible for confiscations of jewels and numerous “petits 
objets charmants,” which the emperor was then expected to give her, as-well 
as pictures for her palaces.” Three crates of art objects consigned to her had 
been included in the last of the four convoys from Italy.*° Her friendship 
with Denon was useful in these matters. 

The duke of Brunswick, whose name was particularly hateful to the 
French, was pounced upon with great’glee, and he lost about seventy-eight 
paintings, including some by Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, and Van Dyck.** 
His library, at nearby Wolfenbiittel, was one of the finest in Europé, and it 
received the personal attention of Stendhal himself. Many illuminated manu- 
scripts, the whole Mazarin collection, and the remarkable catalogue were all 
sent to Paris. The Mazarin collection was a set of some five hundred copies 
of the best manuscripts in the former library of Cardinal Mazarin, which 
had been specially made for a famous duke, the learned August the Younger 
(1579-1660), who had invented an unusual catalogue and even worked on 
the cards at times himself. 

Berlin and Potsdam lost all sorts of art objects, paintings, and books, some 
annotated in the hand of Voltaire, a famous collection of medallions valued 
at 500,000 marks and seventy-six carved gems worth 100,000 marks. The 
remarkable Stosch collection of medallions, still today the pride of a Berlin 
museum, had apparently been successfully concealed from the searchers.” 

Berlin and Potsdam together lost 60 paintings, Cassel 299 after the first 
levy, Schwerifi lost 209, Vienna 250 from the Belvedere alone, and the gal- 
leries of Düsseldorf and Zweibrücken also suffered. In 1800 Munich and the 
magnificent collection in the nearby palace of Schleissheim were raided and 
Nuremberg and Salzburg were robbed, and in 1809 things were removed 
from Vienna.** By 1814 they had about four thousand books, an untold 
number of paintings and bric-a-brac good and bad, and all the valuable gems 
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they could lay hands on, including those in three papal tiaras.°* Precious 
metals, including the defaced tiaras, were melted down to be sold by the 
pound, and two enormous auctions were held, in 1804 and 1811, to turn super- 
fluous articles into money for military purposes.** Pictures were purchased at 
them which are now in galleries in England, and the Russians are said to 
have bought heavily also.** Some pictures and other treasures were presented 
to churches and museums in the provinces by Napoleon, usually as substi- 
tutes for supposed losses during the Revolution.” Jewels were given by the 
empress to her favorites or reserved for herself.** 

Meantime, opportunities in Italy had not been neglected. When the private 
library of Pope Pius VI was announced for sale, the French commissioner, 
Daunou, intervened and seized it. In 1809, Prince Borghese was forced to sell 
his magnificent collection to Napoleon for the sum of eight million francs, 
despite his early and continued collaboration with the French and his mar- 
riage to Napoleon’s favorite sister. The prince did not even get all the money 
but was forced to accept payment in land and mines which later returned to 
their owners.” W. Buchanan, an English dealer, wrote in 1824 that Napoleon 


had 


levied heavy sums in money on the Princes and nobility . . . who had opposed 
his arms, and when he saw that these were paid, he renewed his demands so long 
as he found that the proprietors of works of art still retained their ancient treasures: 
hence it was that the Princes Colonna, Borghese, Barberini, Chigi, Corsini, Falcon- 
ieri, Lancellotti, Spada, etc. with many of the noble families of Rome, were forced 

. to dispose of their pictures . . . to prove that they no longer had the means of 
supporting these heavy and continued contributions.* 


When the tide finally turned in their favor, the owners of the collections 
plundered by Napoleon lost no time in trying to get their property back. 
Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau on April 6, 1814, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries signed a convention on April 11 arranging for him and his family. 
Louis XVIII was in England, but his brother, the comte d'Artois, replaced 
him in the provisional government from April 14 to May 2, after which the 
king himself took over. On June 4, 1814, he announced the Charter. The 
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comte d’Artois had signed an armistice, the peace treaty itself being signed 
on May 30 by Austria, Great Britain, Russia, Switzerland, and Portugal,-and 
later, on July 20, by Spain. There was no mention in either document of 
provision for the confiscated art treasures. 

While the comte d'Artois was still in power, the pope had, on April 19, 
negotiated successfully for the return of his archives, and on April 27, 
Daunou, director of the archives in Paris, was ordered to restore the docu- 
ments emanating from the Papal States, as well as a number of articles used 
in papal ceremonies.“ 

The grandees of Spain, who had been forced to cede a number of paint- 
ings to Napoleon, followed the pope’s example and approached the king, 
not waiting for the terms of the peace treaty, in the formation of which they 
would have no direct part. On May 8, 1814, Louis XVIII announced his de- 
cision to return such works of art as had not already been hung or displayed 
in the Louvre or the Tuileries. This satisfied the appeal from the grandees 
of Spain and provided for a certain number of things taken from the Low 
Countries, Prussia, Bavaria, and the grand duchy of Berg. Less than a month 
later, on June 4, on the occasion of the promulgation of the Charter, the king 
made a speech in which he definitely deceived people about negotiations for 
- the works of art and gave the impression that the silence of the treaty on the 
subject was a confirmation of the French rights of possession. He said, “The 
glory of the French armies has not been tarnished, the monuments to their 
bravery remain, and the masterpieces of the arts belong to us from now on 
by stronger rights than those of victory.” He said nothing about those he 
had already promised to return.” 

Public opinion in Allied countries protested against these French boasts, 
The London Courier of October 15, 1815, summed up the attitude. 

The disbanded officers of the army resort to Paris; and going about out of 
uniform, influence the populace. As the foreign troops withdraw, the insolence of 
the Parisians increases. They clamour loudly for the removal of the articles of Art. 
And why? By what right? The right of conquest? Then have they not twice lost 
them? Do they persist in enforcing that right? Then why do not now the Allies 
plunder France of every article worth removing which she possessed before 


Buonaparte’s time? They are entitled to do this by the example of Buonaparte’s 
practice, now so eagerly sanctioned by the Parisians. 


In July, the Prussian representative in’ Paris, von der Goltz, wrote to the 
king’s minister of the household, De Blacas, about the Prussian property. He 
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stated that Prussia had suffered more than her allies and that, of the four 
powers, it had made the greatest contribution toward the return of the Bour- 
bons. Despite this, Prussia would not demand the immediate return of those 
of her paintings and statues then on display until they could be replaced in 
the Louvre by others, provided that they be returned in the course of the 
year and that all objects not on display be returned immediately. All this, he 
added, might be done in complete secrecy. 

This throws light on a fundamental problem, that of the popularity of the 
king. The French, especially the Parjsians, were very proud of the trophies 
of Napoleon’s victories and expected to keep them. For this reason much was 
said about the desire of the Allies to deprive the French of nothing except 
such articles as contributed to military strength, and it was considered more 
politic to count upon the restored king to deal privately with foreign sover- 
eigns in the matter of the return of art treasures than to force him to yield 
publicly to the victors in anything. 

After the return from Elba and the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, the 
powers were less reticent in their behavior towards the French and their 
king. The French, ‘aware of this, tried to get a clause inserted in the Conven- 
tion of Paris of July 3, 1815, to “guarantee the integrity of museums and 
libraries.” The Allies refused flatly to accept such a provision. For one thing, 
the French did not recognize the gesture of the previous year as a generous 
act. They mierely accepted it as a deserved tribute to their importance.* And, 
as Lord Liverpool wrote to the British representative in Paris, 


The reasonable part of the world are for general restoration to the original pos- 
sessors, but they say with truth, that we have a better title to such objects; and 
they blame the policy of leaving the trophies of the French victories in Paris... . 
It is most desirable, in point of policy, to remove them if possible from France, as 
whilst in that country they must necessarily have the effect of keeping up the re- 
membrance of their former conquests and of cherishing the military spirit and 
vanity of the nation,*® 


But neither were the Allies willing to include a provision for the return of 
confiscated property to the original owners. Again it was felt that this could 
be more tactfully handled by the king privately,“ and the need for the pro- 
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tection of his popularity was greater than before. The British insisted that 
pressure be brought to bear, and made demands of their Allies, news of which 
soon became public. The London Courier, on October 4, 1815, published 
extracts from a letter from Paris, written some days earlier. 


Things have suddenly taken a very different appearance here. To the great 
astonishment of everybody, and when there was least reason to expect it, the Duke 
of Wellington came to the diplomatic conferences with a note in his hand, by 
which he expressly required all works of Art should be restored to their respective 
owners. This excited great attention, and the Belgians, who having immense claims 
to make, had been hitherto most obstinately refused, did not wait to be told that 
they might begin to take back their own. . . . The brave people are already on 
their way to return with their Potters and their Rubens. 


When it became known that the British delegation was committed to the 
.return of the art treasures by some means or other, Prussia, Spain, the pope, 
and all the smaller states were encouraged to make demands, The French 
held the English responsible, suspecting strange motives and even plots. The 
English, they said, were afraid of competition from the Louvre, since they 
wanted the British Museum to rank first in the world of art. They accused 
one member of the British delegation, William Richard Hamilton, of having 
been sent there to ruin the Louvre. They referred to him as “this viper, 
Hamilton.”* 

Actually, the behavior of Britain in this instance seems to have been dis- 
interested in so far as art was concerned. They had decided that their interests 
would be furthered by a stable and popular government in France and they 
therefore supported such action as they felt would best insure this. On July 
5, 1815, and again on August 3, Lord Liverpool, wrote that the prince regent 
wanted the delegation to try to get some of the masterpieces for the British 
museums, but both Castlereagh and the duke of Wellington refused to take 
part in any such efforts.*” Hamilton, who was secretary of the delegation, 
wrote to the earl of Bathurst that 


We must necessarily give up the idea of procuring for ourselves any of the chef- 
d’oeuvres from the Louvre. ... It would throw an odium upon our exertions to 
restore stolen goods, and those French who are the most exasperated against the 
general measures of restitution already make use of this argument against our 
pretended disinterested exertion in the cause of justice. It will be very difficult 
and problematical to effect the restitution at all, and really for the former owners. 
If accompanied with any proposal to our own benefit the whole will fall to the 
ground, and the French will remain undisturbed proprietors of what they are 
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now afraid they are to lose; and they will have the additional gratification of 
owing it to our mismanagement.5 


Hamilton did not deserve the vituperative epithets hurled at him by the 
French, but a previous experience was responsible for their hatred of him. He 
was a career diplomat and, like many of his colleagues, a collector of some 
“reputation and taste. While secretary to Lord Elgin in Constantinople, he 
had aided in getting the Elgin marbles for the British Museum and had him- 
self supervised the removal of the Parthenon frieze in 1802. He was in Egypt 
with a mission in 1801, after the French evacuation, and it was he who had 
caught the French in the act of violating the treaty by shipping the Rosetta 
Stone out secretly. Hamilton had commandeered some soldiers, rowed out to 
the ship, and carried the Rosetta Stone back himself." This story obviously 
did not endear him to the French. 

Even before the signing of the Convention of Paris, the return of articles 
not on display had begun. On September 1, 1814, Austria and on December 
29 Prussia were given back their manuscripts, and during this same period 
Perugia and some of the other Italian cities started negotiations for their 
paintings. Prussia succeeded almost immediately in recovering a large num- 
ber of statues and miscellaneous bric-a-brac and thirty-nine paintings includ- 
ing ten Cranachs and three Corregios. The duke of Brunswick received 85 
paintings, 174 pieces of Limoges porcelain, 980 majolica vases, and some 
wood carvings and minor objects. The Bavarian commissioners got some 
paintings and negotiated for an exchange of some others. They asked for 
works of first-rate French artists, and Denon, director of the Louvre, sus- 
pected that they were trying to get rid of inferior works to receive in return 
works of great value.** On December 20, 1814, he wrote the minister of the 
household, warning him against any such exchange and against setting prece- 
dents of this sort,” In January, 1815, the Louvre and the Royal Library had 
lost very little—only 6 paintings, 46 marble and 52 bronze statues, 461 carved 
gems, and a few manuscripts. Most of the treasures returned had been taken, 
as agreed, from things still in storage. And Denon began to call in some of 
the paintings which had previously been given to churches and museums in 
the provinces to take the place of those to be sent abroad.** 

The return of Napoleon interrupted everything, but immediately after 
the Convention of Paris in July, 1815, the negotiations reopened. In fact, 
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while diplomats were discussing ways and means of returning the art objects 

- without humiliating Louis XVIII, individual owners began to take matters 

into their own hands. The French blame Talleyrand for not taking a stronger 

stand in this matter, but he was probably helpless. In addition, while it may 

not have been known at the time, there is evidence that he had in his pos- 

session some things which might have been taken away if any systematic 
effort were to be made to restore everything. In Orléans there is a record of a 

relative having been given six thousand manuscripts during the Revolution, 
taken from the central depot to which confiscated French property had been 

consigned. And he personally got possession also of some of the paintings 

confiscated in Germany by Napoleon. It may have seemed wise to him to 

keep as quiet as possible on the subject of confiscations.” 

The Prussians were the first to act. King Frederick William delegated von 
Ribbentropp, ancestor of the diplomat of our own day, to get the paintings 
back. He was seconded. by Jacobi, an expert, and by a reserve officer who was 
‘also an expert, Eberhard de Groote. On July 7, immediately after the Prus- 
sians marched into Paris, von Ribbentropp called upon Denon at the Louvre, 
to claim such Prussian, treasures as had not been returned, but Denon de- 
manded an order from the French government. The next day Jacobi came 
with an official order, not from Louis XVIII but from von Ribbentropp. 
Denon appealed to Talleyrand, playing for time by agreeing to have the 
packing of the statues done while waiting for a reply. On July 9 von Ribben- 
tropp threatened to send soldiers to seize the pictures and to send Denon to - 
a prison in Prussia unless he acceded before noon of the tenth. At one A.M. 
of the tenth, the soldiers arrived, and Denon allowed the operation to pro- 
ceed. Talleyrand wrote to the Prussian ambassador, General Baron von 
Miiffling, to say that more time was needed in order to do things properly, but 
he was ignored. By July 13, all the Prussian paintings and statues were out of 
the Louvre and in storage to await shipment to Prussia.** Meantime, men 
from Blúcher's army had gone to Saint-Cloud, Compiégne, and Fontainebleau 
to take the masterpieces hung in those chateaux. They took away two paint- 
ings which admittedly did not belong to them, as guarantees, said Blücher in 
response to the protests. The Prussians also took, or assisted others to take, 
a great deal of what had belonged to the other North German states and es- 
pecially those united with Prussia in the course of the war.” This meant that 
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the city of Cologne and the grand dukes of Hesse and Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
had profited by the Prussian activity. Holland, Belgium, the Vatican, and 
the Italian cities could not be expected to remain silent. 

To the great annoyance of the French, emissaries of the Dutch consul 
arrived at noon on September 18 to reclaim the possessions of the newly 
created state of the Netherlands. Some of the finest paintings had come from 
Antwerp, The Hague, Amsterdam, and religious establishments in Holland 
and Belgium. Denon wrote to Metternich and others in protest, and in his 
letter to Talleyrand, September 16, he said, 


If we yield to the claims of Holland and Belgium, we deprive the Museum of one 
of its greatest assets, that of having a series of excellent colorists. . . . Russia is 
not hostile, Austria has had everything returned, Prussia has a restoration more 
complete. ... There remains only England, who has in truth nothing to claim, 
but who, since she has just bought the bas-reliefs of which Lord Elgin plundered 
the Temple at Athens, now thinks she can become a rival of the Museum [Louvre], 
and wants to deplete this Museum in order to collect the remains [for herself].58 


When the Dutch workmen were refused admission, they were given the 
protection of the army of occupation. Lord Castlereagh had informed the 
British government on September 11 that this would have to be done. His 
letter reads in part as follows: 


having witnessed . . . the Prussians remove by force, not only all the works of art 
taken away from the Prussian dominions, but those plundered from Cologne and 
other towns on the left-bank of the Rhine—possessions which have since been ac- 
quired by Prussia . . . The Prussians have also assisted . . . others to recover in 
like manner what belonged to them. This proceeding of the Prussians makes it 
almost indispensable.for the King of the Netherlands to replace in the Churches 
of Belgium the pictures of which they were dispoiled. His Majesty, I believe, feels 
this so strongly, that he would rather sacrifice his own family collection, now in 
the Louvre, than fail in this act of political duty to his new subjects. ... I cannot 
see therefore, the possibility of the Duke of Wellington, as the military com- 
mander of the troops of the King, doing otherwise than giving aid to remove by 
force, if necessary, these objects, and it becomes Great Britain not the less to see 
the same measures of justice distributed to her immediate ally, as that which has 
been obtained by the adjacent states.*? 


On August 5, Metternich had asked for the return of the Austrian and 
Venetian treasures.” On September 20, in Vienna, Austria, England, and 
Prussia agreed that all art objects should be returned to their original owners. 
The tsar was not a party to this agreement. Castlereagh said that the tsar 
wanted a compromise between Louis XVIII and the claimants.” It has now 
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been found, however, that the tsar had secretly purchased from Napoleon's 
relatives a number of valuable paintings for the Hermitage. He had received, 
by gift or purchase from Josephine, the valuable Vatican cameo of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoë.” He would not wish for a restoration under these circum- 
stances. 

The Vienna agreement confirmed the work already in progress. During © 
the last two weeks of September, the Louvre was the scene of wrangling be- 
tween the director and the military, while the Dutch, Belgians, Austrians, 
and the agents for some of the Italian cities took down, packed, and removed 
their treasures. Denon wrote to the minister of the household on September 
21, “The English and the Prussians are at the moment in command of the 
Museum. Austria, their ally, may join them in ruining it.” An aide-de-camp 
of General Miiffling, military governor of Paris, had been sent there on 
September 18, two British generals had had to accompany the Belgian com- 
missioners the same day, and on September 19, General Múffling himself 
had arrived with his staff and had posted sentries at the door. On the 
twentieth, “a considerable number of soldiers with three officers” arrived and 
posted sentries in the galleries of the museum.” The guard became perman- 
ent, and England, Prussia, and Austria took turns in this duty. There are 
several angry references in Denon’s letters to the attempts of the commis- 
sioners to work at night, probably to avoid trouble from the Paris mob. In a 
letter of October 1, Castlereagh said, 


The Prussians are very sore about the Louvre. The Austrians were driven from 
their work the night before last by the Duke of Luxemburg and the Garde du 
Corps. But being thus justified in laying aside delicacy, they worked by day, under 
the protection of a strong force, and have safely removed the Venetian horses 
from the front of the Tuileries. 


According to Denon, several efforts had been made to get the famous 
bronze horses down from the top of the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel in 
the Tuileries gardens, and the process took the better part of a week. The 
populace was angry and excited and so were the police, as for some time 
no one suspected what the Austrians were doing in the gardens. All the 
Austrian troops had to be called out to police the neighborhood while laborers 
worked to get the horses down.*” The London Courier published, on October 
3, a letter from Paris describing the affair. 
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I just now find that the Austrians are taking down the bronze horses from the 
Arch. The whole court of the Tuileries, and the Place de Carousel are filled with 
Austrian infantry and cavalry under arms; no person is allowed to approach; the 
troops on guard amount to several thousands; there are crowds of French in all the 
avenues leading to it who give vent to their feelings by shouts and execrations. ...' 
The pillar will also be taken down. The number of cannon on the bridges has 
been increased. There is in circulation here a letter, in manuscript, addressed by 
the Duke of Wellington to Lord Castlereagh justifying the removal of the pictures 
and statues, and declaring this was expressly declared to have been the intention 
of the Allies, though not expressed in the Convention. 


Despite all the trouble, the Austrians, Belgians, Dutch, and some Italian 
cities got back their possessions, and Spain was able to get one more paint- 
ing, a Murillo supposedly presented voluntarily by the city of Seville to Mar- 
shal Soult. He had a famous collection of Murillos, but he evidently presented 
this one to the Louvre in order to keep out of trouble himself. 

The sculptor Canova came to Paris on August 28 to get back the treasures 
of the Vatican and the Roman museums. There is a French story that he 
came under the pretext of a commission to do a portrait of Tsar Alexander 
and that his papal mission was a secret one.” The French continued to think 
that the evil genius of the whole restoration effort was Hamilton, whom they 
believed to be involved in all sorts of intrigue. We know that Hamilton was 
acting under orders from his government, which considered him particularly 
useful in this affair because of his friendship with Canova. If there was any 
intrigue, or if Canova’s mission was secret, Castlereagh at least knew all 
about it on September 11, when he wrote Lord Liverpool in London sug- 
gesting a plan of action: 

Mr. Hamilton who is intimate with Canova, the celebrated artist expressly sent 
here by the Pope with a letter to the King, to reclaim what was taken from Rome, 
distinctly ascertained from him that the Pope, if successful, neither could nor 
would, as Pope, sell any of the chefs-d’oeuvres that belonged to the See, and in 
which he has, in fact, only a life interest. The French, when they plundered the 
Vatican, ignorantly brought away some works of little or no value. These Canova 
has authority either to cede to the King, or to sell, to facilitate the return of the more 
valuable objects; but it is quite clear that no sum of money could secure to the 
Prince Regent any distinguished works from His Holiness’ collection. . . . In tak- 
ing, therefore, the disinterested line, we have in fact made no real sacrifice, whilst 
we shall escape odium and misrepresentation; and if, through the weight of the 
Prince Regent’s interference, the Pope should ultimately recover his property, his 
Royal Highness would probably feel it more consistent with his munificence to give 
this old man a small sum out of the French contribution, to carry home his gallery, 


than to see him exposed to the reproach of selling the refuse, without strict right 
to do so, in order to replace what is really valuable in the Vatican.® 
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The French believed the British had an ulterior motive. Denon said so to 
Talleyrand on September 15° and left a record of a conversation he had with 
Hamilton, to prove his point.” Hamilton had visited the museum before the 
removals began, and had discussed with Denon the wisdom of assembling 
such a large collection in one place. When Hamilton raised this question, 
Denon told him that he talked like a schoolboy just.out of Oxford. Hamilton 
remarked that the museum had not caused the French to produce either a 
Titian or a Raphael. Denon replied that such men fall from heaven and that 
France at least had a good school of artists, whereas other places at the time 
had only isolated workers. Hamilton then remarked that Paris was too dis- 
sipated a city to become a center for study, as the museum was too near the 
Palais Royal, which at that time was the center of prostitution in Paris. 
Denon replied with the observation that it ill became an Englishman to 
criticize the morals of Paris when every street in London afforded scenes 
worse than anything which occurred ‘under the galleries of the Palais Royal. 
After a few more bitter words, Hamilton remarked that the British were 
not jealous of the Paris museum. He himself preferred, he said, the British 
Museum, which had the advantage of being their own property, whereas the 
. Paris museum belonged to persons there at the moment to reclaim their pos- 
sessions. This report, which has been used by all French writers on the sub- 
ject,"* combined with a widely circulated story, also reported by Denon, had 
much to do with French suspicions then and later. The other story was a 
rumor'that the pope had promised the prince regent to give him the Apollo 
Belvedere, if Britain would help him get his other treasures.” The excitement 
in Paris had reached a high pitch as evidenced by a letter from a Paris corre- 
spondent published in the Courier of October 2. 


_ The public mind of Paris still continues in a state of extreme agitation; the 
people appear every day more and more exasperated against the Allies... . The 
stripping of the Louvre is the chief cause of public irritation at present; . . . the 
long gallery of the Museum presents the strongest possible image of desolation; 
here and there a few pictures giving greater effect to the disfigured nakedness of 
the walls. I have seen several French Ladies in passing along the galleries, suddenly 
‘break into extravagant fits of rage and lamentation; they gather round the Apollo 
to take their last farewell, with a most romantic enthusiasm; there is so much 
_ passion in their looks, their language and their sighs, in the presence of this monu- 
ment of human genius, that a person unacquainted with their character or ac- 
customed to study the character of the fair sex in England, where feeling is con- 
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trolled by perpetual discipline, would be disposed to pronounce them literally mad 
—not the least of their griefs is the report that the Apollo goes to England. The 
Venus de Medicis was removed yesterday. 


Great interest was aroused in London by these reports, and on October 
4, the Courier commented on the news from Paris, as follows: 


The groups in public places have of late increased in numbers and boldness. 
The removal of the articles of Art has afforded an occasion for bringing them 
together, and an opportunity of venting their resentment against the Allies, Up- 
wards of 1800 pictures and other articles are said to have been removed from 
the Louvre. When the Venus was put into the cart on Monday, Sir T. Lawrence, 
Mr. Chantry and Canova burst into tears; but a German officer who stood by 
kissed her and laughed at them. When the last package was put into the cart the 
French mob collected round the door, hissed and G-d d-d the English troops who 
at the moment were on guard at the door, just as if the pictures were going to be 
sent to England. The Venus de Medicis is said to be dispatched to Florence. There 
is great talk of the 4pollo Belvedere being destined for the Prince Regent, but we 
believe his Royal Highness's sentiments are far too dignified to accept a present 
which would but too generally be deemed as a bribe. The political conduct which 
he has pursued has been in entire coincidence with the manly and honourable 
feelings of the nation whose grand object was to re-establish the principles of 
justice. . . . A thousand Apollos would be a poor compensation for the loss of that 
high character which Great Britain has maintained. The accident of employing 
British troops to seize the Flemish picture in the Louvre, has had injurious con- 
sequences in the state of the public mind towards England. The Duke of Welling- 
ton has explained that his sending a guard of the 53d regiment to the Louvre on 
the requisition of General Muffling was an accident which he neither could nor 
sought to avoid. It happened to be the turn of the English to provide the guard 
for that day and the Duke had no discretion. 


On October 1, Castlereagh announced that on the previous day, Austria, 
Prussia, and England had agreed to support Canova’s efforts.” In addition to 
the statues and pictures obtained’ by Canova, the valuable Vatican manu- 
scripts were secured through the efforts of Marino Marini, nephew of the 
Vatican librarian who had gone to Paris with the collection and had died 
there during the Hundred Days. He also got the type of the Polyglot Press, 
seized by Napoleon in the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda of the 
Faith in Rome, at least as much of it as was left, for Napoleon had sent some 
of it to Egypt." Extracts of letters from Canova in Paris to a friend in London 
were published in the Courter on October 16: 

The cause of the Fine Arts is at length safe in port; and it is to the generous 
and unremitted exertions of the British Minister, that Rome will be indebted for 


thus triumphing in the demands I came hither to make in her name [Sept. 31]. 
We are at last beginning to drag forth from this great cavern of stolen goods 
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the precious objects of Art taken from Rome. On the 2nd instant, amongst many 
fine Paintings that. were removed, we noticed that stupendous production, the 
Transfiguration, the Communion of St. Jerome, the Virgin of Fuligno; the next 
day several other exquisite pictures came away together with the groupe of Cupid 
and Psyche, the Two Brutus’, the very ancient bust of Ajax, and other no less 
precious objects of sculpture. Yesterday the Dying Gladiator left his French abode 
and the Torso. We removed this day the two first statues of the world, the 4pollo 
and the Laocoon [Oct. 5]. 

The most valuable of them are to go by land, and will set off next week, ac- 
companied by the celebrated Venetian Horses, and all other precious articles 
belonging to Lombardy, Piedmont, and Tuscany. “The convoy will be escorted by 
strong detachments of Austrian troops. The remainder, which may belong to 
Rome, will be embarked and sent by sea to Italy [Oct. g]. 


How successful were the restorations? It is difficult to say. Many articles 
were damaged and even lost. Others, sent to the provinces or otherwise dis- 
posed of, were difficult or impossible to reclaim. Some of the paintings had 
been “restored” during their sojourn in Paris. The original owners claimed 
that the job had been badly done and that the pictures had become worthless 
as a result. This was particularly true of two Corregios from the gallery at 
Cassel, “Jupiter and lo” and “Jupiter and Leda.” The “Leda” they said, had 
a completely new head and a bad one at that. The French replied that the 
“son of the Regent” had done it in a fit of false modesty and that the French 
were obviously not responsible.” There was only’ one possible prince regent 
at the time; he had no legitimate son, and I have been unable to find any 
reference to an illegitimate son. Possibly one of the regent’s brothers was the 
offender, but it is more likely that the whole tale was false since there are 
no references to it in the correspondence of Castlereagh or other members of 
the delegation. . 

The winged lion from St. Mark’s in Venice had been placed on a foun- 
tain in the Esplanade des Invalides, When the workmen attempted to re- 
move it, it was dropped, and broke in a thousand pieces, much to the delight 
of the jeering mob.** Some Italian primitives were seriously damaged during 
the journey to Paris.” The enormous canvas of Paul Veronese, the “Marriage 
at Cana,” had been torn in two during the journey from Venice to Paris, 
and it had been restored in such a way as to make it even more difficult to 
move. In fact, Napoleon had ordered it moved on the occasion of his mar- 
riage to Marie Louise and was so much annoyed at the difficulty that-he had 
angrily ordered it burned—the orders were of course ignored. But it could 
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not be returned to. Venice, at least the Austrians were convinced that this was 
the case, and a painting by Lebrun was accepted as a substitute.”* 

Several pieces of sculpture were considered too cumbersome and expensive 
to move. Canova agreed to give up the Tiber, the Melpomene and some others 
for this reason.” He also gave up a colossal marble statue of Napoleon in the 
nude, which he had himself executed in Rome and which Napoleon had 
brought to Paris at enormous expense. The nudity of the statue had annoyed 
everyone, including Napoleon, but now for the first time it had great value as 
a souvenir. It was sold to the English, along with a collection of souvenirs of 
Napoleon which they were buying up in Paris. The statue was finally ac- 
quired by the duke of Wellington, and installed in his London house, where, 
to the disgust of French visitors of a later day, it was ingloriously hidden 
away in a rear hall where servants propped up bicycles against it.®° 

One large group, the Quadriga, brought from the Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin to adorn Napoleon’s projected “Temple of Victory,” was successfully 
recovered and taken back to Berlin.** | 

Some paintings were completely lost, The Prussians claimed that two 
valuable canvases, Rubens’ “Diogenes,” and Jordaens’ “The King Drinks,” 
were taken by the French, who claim to know nothing about them.” They 
have never been found. One of the many risks encountered in the course 
of the restorations is suggested by the report of the Belgian commissioners to 
a museum official that an unidentified foreigner had offered them ten thou- 
sand francs to steal a certain painting, the money to be paid as soon as the 
painting was out of the building.* 

Both the original owners and the director of the museum had tried to de- 
ceive those who came to get the treasures. The Vatican librarian had succeeded 
in temporarily hiding from Napoleon’s commissioners some of the most val- 
uable manuscripts in his care, including some with gold seals, the original 
acts of the Council of Trent, and the Liber Diurnus, all scheduled for con- 
fiscation, and eventually taken when the fraud was discovered.** More suc- 
cessful was the fraud apparently perpetrated in connection with Raphael’s 
“Virgin of Loreto.” It was displayed in Rome before being shipped. When 
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the crate arrived in Paris, it contained only an inferior and damaged copy.” 
In turn, Denon tried every possible trick on the owners who came to reclaim 
their property. When the king of Sardinia “removed with extreme violence” 
a masterpiece of Giulio Romano, which Denon claimed was not a con- 
fiscation but a free gift from the city of Genoa to France, he attempted, ap- 
parently without success, to have it seized by the French customs as it left 
the country.°® On another occasion, when the Prussians claimed that two 
pictures listed as returned to them, were not in the crates when opened, Denon 
said that both had been listed erroneously, and could not have been sent, 
since they were not in Paris. One, which was at Strasbourg, he would order 
sent on to them immediately; the other, at Compicens, he lí try to have 
replaced at Compiègne by something else and’sent on.” 

During the negotiations with the Dutch about the paintings taken from 
Antwerp, Denon wrote the ambassador, pointing out that Napoleon had 
spent enormous sums of money on the port of Antwerp and the French 
could at least expect to keep the paintings in partial reimbursement.* This 
trick, of course, did not work. 

There was a bitter quarrel about the set of marble pillars which Napoleon 
had removed from the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. The Prussians got back 
those which had not been taken out of storage, but there were ten which had 
_been used in the Gallery of Apollo, and the guidebooks show them today in 
the Salle Auguste and the Salle de la Paix.°® Wherever they were, Denon did 
nothing about the removal of these pillars. Von Ribbentropp threatened to 
send soldiers to take them down, but he did not want to accept responsibility 
for the collapse of the vaulted roof which the pillars supported; otherwise he 
would doubtless have seized them as he did the paintings and sculpture. 
Denon protested frantically, and the Prussian king himself finally relented. 
If we can trust an attested copy in the Archives Nationales,” Frederick Wil- 
liam wrote Denon on August 23, 1815, agreeing to allow the ten columns to 
remain, provided that the other columns and the Proserpine sarcophagus, 
which had been taken at the same time, be sent back immediately. This he 
did, he said, in part out of concern for monuments and a wish not to inter- 
fere with their preservation and partly in recognition of Denon's devotion to 
his work. In 1845, duplicates were finally made and installed in place of the 
original pillars at Aix-la-Chapelle.” 
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One of the worst difficulties involved in the restoration was the distribu- 
tion of the confiscated articles throughout France, and even outside France. 
Of the two hundred paintings taken from Belgium, only thirty were in 
Paris museums, and the rest had been sent to eighteen different French cities 
by Napoleon.”* Some French paintings had been sent to Brussels and Amster- 
dam, where Napoleon wished to maintain museums, and these the French 
demanded back before undertaking to restore their own to them.” 

The French were very bitter about the restoration of the treasures. They 
echoed the attitude expressed by Stendhal in connection with the return of 
one group to Italy. He said, “The Allies have taken eleven hundred fifty pic- 
tures. I hope I may be permitted to observe that we acquired them by a treaty, 
that of Tolentino. ... On the other hand, the Allies have taken our pictures, 
without treaty.” ™ In other words, the French acquisitions were legalized by 
treaties; the allied seizures were confiscations. 

Nothing could be done about articles which had been sold, and in some 
cases important items were involved. One case, that of the collection of 
Empress Josephine, illustrates all too well the problems faced under such 
circumstances. Josephine was fond of jewelry; in fact she collected luxury 
articles of all sorts, from jewelry to paintings. She had been required to re- 
turn diamonds, silver, linen, and furniture, as crown property, at the time 
of the divorce, but at the time of her death she still possessed diamonds and 
other jewels valued at nearly two million francs, and paintings, silver, objets 
d'art, and laces valued at over half a million.” Many of these seem to have 
been acquired through confiscation. Denon wrote to Daru in 1807, “I had the 
honor of replying [to Josephine] that, in my desire to serve her, I always 
took, in addition to the paintings I was ordered to seize, a number of pretty 
little things . . . which . . . the Emperor would be delighted to give her.”* 
While at Potsdam that same year, he seized some carved gems. “Everything 
found and brought to Paris was put in a small box... and sent by Napoleon’s 
order, to Mme. Bonaparte, for her to make a choice . . . she selected some 
rings and small cameos which she gave to the ladies of her court, and sent 
the rest on to the Museum.”*” When the Prussians claimed their jewels in 
1814 and 1815, 461 articles are said to have been returned, and 76 missing 
since coming into Josephine’s possession.** Paintings had been hung in various 
palaces, but Josephine’s favorite palace, Malmaison, which was her private 
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property, contained an especially fine collection. lts most famous contents 
were the pictures brought from Cassel in 1806, forty-eight according to the 
records, but only thirty-six were admitted by Josephine to have arrived, the 
others being lost. Napoleon later ordered Denon to take these paintings to 
the Louvre, but he never succeeded in getting them, as Josephine insisted 
that they had been given her as an outright gift’? When the Hessians went 
to Malmaison in 1815 to get their paintings from the heirs of Josephine, they 
were told that the finest pieces in the collection had been sold to Tsar Alex- 
ander for 940,000 francs.*% It is not clear whether this had happened just be- 
fore or just after her death on May 29, 1814. The tsar refused to give them up, 
and many of them adorn the Hermitage in Leningrad today.*”* This remark- 
able coup explains the tsar’s stubborn refusals to join his allies in their efforts 
to return art treasures to the original owners. Hortense is said to have sold 
thirty paintings to Tsar Nicholas 1 in 1829, but the provenance of these is 
not clear.**? Some may have been the remains of her mother’s gallery. And as 
early as 1814, the king of Bavaria wrote Denon to ask about the sale of the 
Malmaison pictures.*°* Whether it was known that they were for sale and he 
wished to buy, or whether he had heard of the tsar’s negotiations and was 
protecting the interests of his daughter and her husband, Eugene de Beauhar- 
nais, Josephine’s son, we do not know. 

Some of the finest galleries in Europe contain paintings which were pur- 
chased in Paris at this time. The Glyptothek of Munich consisted at first al- 
most entirely of articles from the confiscated collection of the Villa Albani, 
purchased in Paris. The treasures of the Giustiniani gallery found their way 
to Prussia, also via Paris.*°* Others went to England, and the Leningrad col- 
lection has already been mentioned. As a dispersal of art treasures, no previous 
upheaval could rival it in quantity, at least during a similar period of time. 
It remains to be seen whether the present war will prove to have had a still 
more’ disastrous effect” 
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Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of 
Western Ámerica 


Jonn WaLron CaucHey* 


IN the historiography of western Ámerica no name is writ larger than 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. He was the first determined collector of the 
materials on this half continent and: the first to undertake to chronicle its 
history comprehensively and exhaustively. The library that he established is 
the chief depository of such materials and for a generation has been the area’s 
fountainhead of historical research. Similarly the thirty-nine massive volumes 
of his Works stand today, a full half century after their publication, as the 
fundamental reference on this vast subject matter and the best reference on a 
good fraction of the topics which comprise it. Basic to these achievements he 
had a long career as an individual and a businessman reasonably representative 
of the West in the gold rush and post gold rush generations. . 

Despite these claims to fame Bancroft has never had a biographer. In a 
volume entitled Literary Industries, published in 1890, he put on record a 
partial narrative of his life and in Retrospection in 1912 he added a few other 
particulars. There have been fragmentary comments about his collecting, 
_ about the launching of his first book, about his method of authorship," but 
` no full-scale treatment. The reason, I believe, is twofold. In common with 
most of us, Bancroft fell short of perfection. Some of his defects were seized 
upon, and it came to be the fashion to disparage him not only for these short- 
comings but in all that he had done. The result was to becloud his eligibility 
for biographical attention. An even greater deterrent was the bulk of his 
published works. These include not only the seven and a half foot row of 
Native Races and History of the Pacific States, but three other sets, a number 
of individual books, and a sheaf of pamphlets—in all some sixty-odd volumes, 
the majority of them solid and weighty.” Their ponderousness tended to ward 
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off prospective biographers and, it must be admitted, considerably retarded 
the present writer, . 

In his eighty-five years Bancroft was, among other things, businessman, 
publisher, collector, historian, essayist, and philosopher. Self-made and largely 
self-tutored, in each of these lines he was a pioneer, breaking new ground. 
His life thus was complex as well as long, not a encompassed at book. 
length, much less in a brief paper. 

Bancroft was born in 1832 at Granville, Ohio, an offshoot and a trans- 
planting of Puritan New England. His schooling stopped short of college, 
and at sixteen he began clerking in a Buffalo bookstore. In 1852, as a belated 
Argonaut, he went to California, experimented as miner, teamster, and clerk, 
and wound up with six or eight thousand dollars. A trip back east to the 
States made him homesick for California, and in 1856 he went west again and 
opened a bookstore in San Francisco. The beginning was simple. It was a 
one-salesman shop, and the proprietor acted as nightwatchman, janitor, and 
general handyman. Yet within a few years it became San Francisco’s lead- 
ing book mart, and for a generation it continued to be the foremost institu- 
tion of its kind west of Chicago, employing more than three hundred persons, 
overflowing a five-story building, and active in book publishing and job 
printing as well as in merchandising. 

So prosperous was the business that Bancroft could travel extensively and 
in his late thirties could think seriously of retiring. Actually he did not sever 
his connections with business, but he began to give his chief attention to the 
pursuit of history. 

Somewhat earlier—in 1859, to be precise—he had begun to collect Cali- 
forniana.* Gradually his search widened to a world-wide canvass for materials 
on the western half of North America from Panama to Alaska. In this search 
he had the good fortune to be first in the field. Yet the real basis of his suc- 
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cess lay in his philosophy of collecting. He believed in collecting for content 
rather than for extérnals of format. He believed in sweeping in every item 


that seemed to have even slight bearing on his subject. He had high regard, 


for newspapers, and this before most historians had discovered them. He 
went after manuscripts, preferring the originals but if necessary resorting to 
copies and abstracts. He created historical materials by taking dictations from 
hundreds of pioneers and old-timers. He argued, oftentimes successfully, that 
it was a patriotic service to put materials in his collection. He was a sturdy 
beggar and a good borrower, but he drew heavily on his financial resources 
to buy from dealers, out of catalogues, and at auctions. At the time of its sale 
to the University of California, Reuben Gold Thwaites appraised the collec- 
tion at more than $300,000:° It has since appreciated in value at least tenfold; 
and Director Herbert E. Bolton has said that with $10,000,000 and twenty 
years in which to spend it the collection could not be duplicated or satisfac- 
torily replaced.® | 

As his library grew, Bancroft felt repeated urges to make some use of it. 
He considered publishing selected original narratives. He toyed with the idea 


of a Pacific states cyclopedia. He also thought of establishing a newspaper ' 


patterned after but improving upon the London Times. Fortunately his de- 
cision took another direction. In his words, “I would strike at once for the 
highest, brightest mark before me. . . . History-writing I conceived to be 
among the highest of human occupations, and this should be my choice.”” 

He was never in doubt about what history to undertake. It would be that 
of his field of collecting, the Pacific states, a modest one twelfth of the earth’s 
land surface. He proposed, furthermore, a straightforward, frontal, factual 
attack upon this vast subject matter. He would attempt comprehensive and 
exhausive treatment and leave philosophical theorizing to others. In fresh- 
ness and in significance his opportunity as a historian was even more magnit- 
icent than as a collector. 

From the outset he realized that he was undertaking more than any one 
man could do. In businesslike fashion he therefore hired assistants, employing 
first and last some six hundred persons to help in the production of his 
works. After much experimenting and at an outlay of $25,000 he devised a 
subject index to his entire collection. More than twice this amount went into 
abstracting and note-taking. Going still further, he set some of his men to 
writing first drafts, and the less revision required, the better he liked it. 
Theoretically he made himself responsible for all that went finally into 
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print, and in practice he did this sufficiently so that his 30,000-page, 12,000,000- 
word opus has unity of design and method and character. Oftentimes his 
‘personal contact was slight, for example with the chapters he read on the 
cable car between his library and his printery, yet the thirty-nine volumes are 
an integrated whole.’ 

When it came to promoting and marketing his works Bancroft was 
equally the businessman. Before releasing his first volume, he took proof 
sheets in hand and made a tour of New England and the eastern states, but- 
tonholing Parkman, Lowell, Palfrey, Whittier, Emerson, Beecher, Wendell 
Phillips, Godkin,; Higginson, and other arbiters of opinion to make clear to 
them the merits of his achievement. As reviewer for the Overland Monthly 
he personally selected Daniel Coit Gilman, president of the University of 
California, and when the review turned out to be “flabby” he tore up the 
manuscript and referred the editors to J. Ross Browne, then probably Cali- 
fornia’s best-known writer. To avoid further mishap, Browne’s review, a 
glowing tribute, was written for him by a member of Bancroft’s staff.’ All 
things considered, it is not surprising that this book got a rousing sendoff. 
“Never probably,” Bancroft observed, “was a book so generally and so favor- 
ably reviewed by the best journals in Europe and America. Never was an 
author more suddenly or more thoroughly brought to the attention of learned 
and literary men everywhere.” *° . 

Foreseeing no likelihood that the ordinary channels of the book trade would 
provide a market for his voluminous works, Bancroft decided to be his own 
publisher and to sell the set by subscription. The campaign was carefully 
engineered. Canvassers were schooled in interviewing and selling, and the 
way was skillfully prepared for them through newspaper publicity, pamphlets 
and prospectuses, and letters of introduction.“ The sales program roused 
some animosity. In the Prickly Pear Valley in Montana, for example, there 
was a mass meeting of disgruntled subscribers;*? and, in San Francisco, Le- 
land Stanford, who out of civic pride had agreed to take forty sets, lived to 
repent his generosity.** By subscription selling, however, Bancroft made this 
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gargantuan publishing venture pay, made it yield a profit of something like 
half a million dollars. What is more important, he got enough of his books 
into circulation so that, though out of print for fifty years, the set has never 
been rare, but has been readily available to every library and every user want- 
ing it. This is the real triumph of his marketing program. 

The Works fall into four main divisions. The first five volumes are an - 
excursion into anthropology wherein are tabulated all the facts that Ban- 
croft and his staff could find recorded about the native races of the Pacific 
states. Anthropology has since become a science and, through utilizing 
archaeology and field work among living Indians, has corrected and ex- 
tended the Bancroft description of the western Indians. But for its day, the 
1870's, Native Races represents a creditable achievement, particularly inter- 
esting in its matter-of-fact, reportorial approach and in its tribal groupings, 
which approximate today’s accepted culture areas. 

Another segment, consisting of almost a score of volumes, relates the his- 
tory of Spanish North America (Florida and Louisiana omitted). The or- 
ganization is regional, with three volumes on Central America, six on 
Mexico, two on the north Mexican states and Texas, and so on. The treat- 
ment increases in exhaustiveness with progression northwestward and cul- 
minates in the five volumes devoted to California as a province under Spain 
and Mexico. Chiéfly by resort to the archives of Spain and Mexico, which 
were neglected by Bancroft and all his contemporaries, this generation’s 
scholars have remedied the Bancroft account through a series of spot studies 
and monographs. No one, however, has undertaken to redo the entire job, 
and Bancroft remains the largest and the basic contributor to the history of 
Spanish North America. 

As historian of California his pre-eminence is even greater. This was 
where his library was richest and where he saw the climax of development in 
the Pacific states. To California’s history, therefore, he allotted seven volumes, 
supplemented by two volumes of social analysis, California Pastoral and 
California Inter Pocula, and two, Popular Tribunals, on the history of 
vigilance. In recent years this field has been cultivated by a host of profes- 
sional and amateur researchers. Yet our aggregate knowledge of California 
history derives less from these scholars than from Bancroft. Eventually the © 
moderns must excel; theirs is the advantage of scientific training, of access 
to and recognition of the treasures in Hispanic archives, and of eligibility to 
investigate the remarkable growth of the state since 1890, Yet to date, the 
cumulative results of their efforts have not matched, let alone surpassed, Ban- 
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Another nine volumes cover, almost as thoroughly, the Rocky Mountain 
and northwestern states from Nevada, Utah, and Colorado to Alaska. These 
volumes are less even, less exhaustive, and less happily organized, yet the per- 
severing reader will get a detailed picture of the forces that went into the 
making of these ten states. Again, no modern writer has undertaken a re- 
appraisal of this entire subject, and no one has essayed, on a like scale, to 
bridge the gap between the 1880’s and the present. Here is another vast field 
of regional history where Bancroft stands alone. 

As supplement to his histories Bancroft announced a set of biographies, 
the Kings of the Commonwealth, which before publication he toned down to 
Chronicles of the Builders. Following these seven volumes came two other 
subscription works, The Book of the Fair and The Book of Wealth, in five 
and ten volumes. The two latter are not of special interest except as examples 
of sumptuous bookmaking. The Chronicles were both better and worse. To- 
gether with supporting essays on such topics as agriculture, mining, and 
railroads, they presented biographies of some one hundred men, examples of 
the more successful bankers, lawyers, farmers, tradesmen, and industrialists 
who had built the West. These were men so much like Bancroft that in a 
sense he was writing variations on his own biography. Selection unfortunately 
was on a fee basis, the fees ranging from $500 to $10,000 and the take amount- 
ing to some $219,000."* The subscription character of this work put it under 
a cloud and had the further effect of casting suspicion upon the preceding 
histories. Intrinsically the Chronicles possess real usefulness. Yet it is clear that 
Bancroft’s standing among his contemporaries and in the estimate of the 
historical profession would have been better if the idea of doing these 
biographies had never occurred to him. 

Despite the magnitude of his achievements Bancroft receipted for much 
abuse. When his business house was gutted in a million dollar fire, he rue- 
fully observed that the event was admirably calculated “to confer the greatest 
pleasure upon the greatest number.”*?” Again he remarked that there were 
hundreds in California who damned him every day.** He was one of Am- 
brose Bierce’s favorite targets, and other journalists liked to berate him. A 
nephew sued him for libel? and his librarian attempted blackmail against 
him.** The Society of California Pioneers also pilloried him. Infuriated by 
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his findings on Frémont, the Bear Flaggers, and various pioneers—findings 
which present-day scholarship almost entirely confirms—the society with 
elaborate formality '¿xpelled him from honorary membership.” Largely be- 
cause of this unpopularity the California legislature declined to purchase his 
library in 1892 and for the same reason the university regents hesitated in 
1905. In 1903 and 1911 two papers by professional historians,” to date the 
most extended notices that have been accorded him, renewed the familiar 
charges, especially that he was not the sole author and, in fact, was not the 
real author of the volumes called his works. 

This issue is far too complicated for satisfactory discussion in brief com- 
pass. Perhaps it will suffice here to offer the judgment that Bancroft’s failure 
to credit his helpers, explicitly or semiexplicitly, on the title pages or in the 
prefaces, was the greatest mistake of his life. On the other hand, the sub- 
stitution of any single name for his on any of the volumes would have been 
still more misleading. The question of authorship is the thing harped on in 
both these articles. Their long-term and cumulative effect has been to be- 
little Bancroft as a historian and to discredit his Works. Illustrative of the 
tenacity of this idea is the obituary item with which the Oregon Historical 
Quarterly in 1918 took note of his death. The editor was ready to grant 
that “Mr. Bancroft, the most voluminous of Pacific West historians, may have 
left a fame more enduring in the long lapse of time than that of any other 
person who has lived and wrought in this area,” but he coupled with it re- 
assertion of the Oregon doctrine that Frances Fuller Victor wrote Bancroft’s 
northwestern volumes.” 

The reputation of a historian seldom improves after his death. A few 
classical historians like Herodotus and Thucydides have a current repute 
that compares favorably with what they enjoyed in their lifetimes. Another 
few of more recent vintage, including mostly such brilliant literary crafts- 
men as Gibbon, Prescott, and Parkman, though less widely read today, have 
retained most of their original luster. More commonly, as new sources are 
uncovered, new techniques developed, new methods of evaluation devised, 
and new bases of interpretation discovered, the historians of a bygone era 
tend to depreciate. The saying is that for each generation history must be re- 
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written, and, to a considerable extent, this is what the reading public and the 
profession have demanded. It is, therefore, a matter of mark that Bancroft 
has been much more praised, in the quarter century after his death, than he 
was by his contemporaries, 

Henry Morse Stephens, for example, hailed him as “the greatest of a half 
dozen great American historians, and the only one who had an adequate un- 
derstanding of the historical West.”** Charles Edward Chapman asserted 
that his Works “constitute the greatest single achievement in the history of 
American historiography.” ** The dean of Texas historians describes his North 
Mexican States and Texas as “the most satisfactory comprehensive history of 
Texas available,” and the six volumes on Mexico as “perhaps the best work 
in its field in either English or Spanish.”* Bernard DeVoto says, “I cannot 
imagine anyone’s writing about the history of the West without constantly 
referring to Bancroft.” ” Franklin Walker, in his recent commentary on early 
California letters, though critical of the obscuration of authorship, praises the 
collection and the histories,.pointing out that the latter “have to date main- 
tained their preeminence as the basic authority on the half continent with 
which they deal.” “One would not go far wrong,” he continues, “in asserting ` 
that Hubert Howe Bancroft, the frontier bookseller who turned historian, ac- 
complished the greatest feat of historiography since Thucydides.” ” 

The explanation of this changed attitude is relatively simple. Time, though 
not the solvent for all undeserved aspersions, does tend to rectify. In the past 
quarter century researchers in ever increasing numbers have undertaken in- 
vestigations of various parts of the Bancroft field. By experience this scholarly 
army has learned that for its purposes the Bancroft Library is the prime col- 
lection of materials, and that the Bancroft volumes are not merely the bulk- 
iest but by all odds the most valuable reference. Thus by pragmatic test, the . 
collection and the set, by proving themselves, have vindicated their creator 
and won him a belated recognition. Consequently, one who praises Bancroft 
today is on safer, or at least on more accepted, ground than those who had the 
wisdom and the courage to do so in the 1890’s or in 1918. 

Obviously the measure of Bancroft’s achievement must be three-dimen- 
sional, embracing his work as businessman, as collector, and as historian. In 
each of these categories it is apparent not only that the fates smiled upon . 


23 San Francisco Examiner, Mar. 3, 1918. 

24 Charles Edward Chapman, A History of California, the Spanish Period (New York, 
1921), P. 499. 

25 Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville, 1925), pp. 532, 534. 

26 Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision, 1846 (Boston, 1943), p. 525. 

27 Franklin Walker, San Francisco's Literary Frontier (New York, 1939), pp. 302-15. 
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him but also that he fully earned his successes. Because of his lack of training 
and experience, it is doubtless most surprising that he succeeded as a his- 
torian. But he discovered a hitherto neglected subject, rich in human interest, 
which seemed to be the last great chapter in the transit of civilization from 
Greece and Rome to western Europe, across the Atlantic, and'to continent's 
end on the shores of the Pacific. Wisely he chose to deal with this grand 
subject in its entirety. rather than to be satisfied with the annals of some minor 
locality. Wisely he surrounded himself with a staff, because the task patently 
outreached his individual capacity. Wisely he chose to subordinate generali- 
zation and moralizing and to concentrate on presentation of ascertained and 
unadorned facts. It is of such stuff that the thirty thousand pages of the 
Works largely consist. Essentially they are a recital in endless detail of. the 
particulars of Pacific slope history, for California unbelievably complete, for 
other areas only less so. They are the core around which every library of 
western history is built, and, though long since out of print, they are the 
most cited, the most used, and the most followed of all references in the field. 
In actual practice, therefore, Bancroft is honored above all other historians 
of western North America. 

In the pattern of his career Bancroft may be thought of as the symbol of 
his generation. Other Westerners were creating businesses and amassing for- 
tunes, some much larger than his. Others, though not so many, were using 
their wealth to bring cultural improvement to what had been a rough frontier: 
Adolph Sutro by collecting English pamphlets, Mexican imprints and manu- 
scripts, and early Californiana; James Lick by endowing an observatory; and 
Leland Stanford by establishing a university. Still others were turning from 
the entertainment literature that had characterized the gold rush era to at- 
tempt more serious, scientific writing. Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
is the most famous example, but in the field of history the Works would 
qualify as an equally meritorious contribution. Bancroft’s business success 
thus conformed to the West’s economic pattern, his collecting expressed its 
cultural aspirations, and his publications illustrated its intellectual maturation. 

In the fullness of time he may prove to have been the greatest of them 
all. Already he has eclipsed many of his better publicized contemporaries, in- 
cluding Thomas Starr King and E. D. Baker, the Union orators; William C. 
Ralston, once called “the man who built San Francisco”; the Big Four; the 
Kings of the Comstock; and Francis Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and - 
Ambrose Bierce, once luminaries of considerably greater luster. The promi- 
nence of these men was based, it now appears, on a political.cause, a bank, 
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a mere accumulation of wealth, a style in poetry, or some other transitory 
factor, which, though impressive at the time, in the longer run has diminished 
or disappeared. Bancroft, on the contrary, in his library and his histories set 
up durable and viable assurances of lasting and growing recognition. A 
prodigious historian he certainly was; generations hence he may loom up as 
the most significant figure that the West has produced. 


Emperor Francis II and the Austrian 
“Jacobins,” 1792-1796 


Warrer ConsueLo Lancsam* 


EMPEROR FRANCIS II (Francis I of Austria) abhorred political change. 
“No,” he once said, refusing some Italian demands for political reform, “every 
concession is dangerous. Man with his insatiable nature always asks for some- 
thing more. Give him the hand, and he wants the arm; give him the arm, 
and he wants the whole body. I do not wish to give them my head.”* 

This is not to imply, however, that Francis had a clear idea, when he 
.succeeded Leopold II in 1792, of how to exercise his God-given power. He 
knew,.from his father’s comments and from observation, that turmoil and 
discord had been the most marked results of Emperor Joseph’s revolutionary 
zeal. He was aware, too, that the sudden departure from this radical system 
during the final months of Joseph’s reign and the two years of Leopold’s 
had led to the appearance of numerous inconsistencies and contradictions 
which left even the ablest jurists in doubt as to the actual state of the laws. 

Evidently it was unwise to attempt to restore in two or three years an 
order which the energetic Joseph, as adviser to Maria Theresa and in his 
own right, had altered over a period of three decades. But since the govern- 
ment of the Austrian monarchy was in a muddle, something ought to be 
done to bring order out of administrative and legal chaos. 

The task was made harder by several conditioning factors. Francis had to 
bear in mind his additional responsibilities as Holy Roman emperor, both 
for the sake of the prestige involved and because imperial events had an 
influence on Austrian foreign relations. Then, the work of resettlement, com- 
plicated in time of peace, had to be undertaken amidst twenty-three years 
of almost uninterrupted warfare against Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France. Finally, the new spirit engendered by the Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution had definitely made itself felt in Austria, especially 
among the professional classes and the lesser officials appointed by Joseph. 
Hence, when the bewildered twenty-four-year-old Francis sought advice 
from his more experienced elders, he discovered that they were divided into 
two opposing groups: Josephinians and anti-Josephinians. 

* The author is professor of history in Union College. 
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_ The anti-Josephinians sought influence as the Nobles’ party (Adelspartes). 
Their leaders thought they discerned “an unmistakable resemblance between 
the dispositions of Joseph and those of the French Revolutionaries.” There- 
fore they would have preferred to see the Josephinian laws pass into oblivion. 
Had these “Obscurantists,” as they sometimes were called, had their way, the 
legislation dating from 1760 and even earlier would have been “nullified en 
masse.”” The Josephinians comprised the Enlightened party (Aufklarungs- 
partei). Their leaders feared this very reaction and hence were impatient to 
see a renewal and intensification of Joseph’s policies. As the Obscurantists 
included most of the upper nobility and higher clerics, so the “Jacobins,” as 
their enemies liked to call the reformers, included members of the lower 
clergy, numerous minor officials, some professional men, and a portion of the 
country’s youth, who chafed for opportunity to rise according to merit rather 
than birth.’ | 

The views of the more moderate elements of both parties bore some 
resemblance to each other. The better informed and less obstinate among the 
Nobles were aware that the changes of which they disapproved had come to 
pass not merely in Austria but, to a greater or lesser extent, in most of the 
countries on the Continent. They knew, too, that “most of the officials in the 
middle categories clung to the new ideas,” and that this spirit was beginning 
to manifest itself among certain members of the bourgeoisie in the larger 
cities. They realized, therefore, that a blanket return to the pre-Josephinian 
regime would cause a great outcry, and that at a time when all possible unity 
and strength were needed to combat the military challenge of the new France. 

The calmer members of the Enlightened group also believed that rapid 
change, even in the direction which they favored, would be both difficult and 
dangerous in view of the confused domestic and tense international situa- 
tions. Besides, they hoped that the example of French developments and the 
success of French arms eventually would convince those in authority of the 
inevitability of liberal reform. Hence both groups of moderates were inclined 
to a policy of watchful waiting, advocating neither blind reaction nor precipi- 
tate reform. This reasoning, on the whole, had the greatest appeal for Francis. 
He was determined to forestall any radical developments but was equally 
opposed to an unreasoning return to bygone institutions merely because 
these were venerable.‘ 


2lgnaz Beidtel, Geschichte der österreichischen Staatsverwaltung 1740-1848 (Innsbruck, 
1896-98), IT, 4. 

8 Ibid., Il, 5. 

*Ibid., 1I, 4; Anton H. Springer, Geschichte Österreichs seit dem Wiener Frieden 1809 
(Leipzig, 1863-65), I, 53. 
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The mass of the people probably had no strong feelings one way or the 
other. Each group or class wished for certain changes, but these were rarely 
political in scope. The peasants wanted permission to make pilgrimages to 
the shrines, as had been the custom before Joseph. The merchants in the 
cities wished for modifications in the guild system. Most elements would 
have welcomed changes in the tax setup. But for the rest, the people were 
- loyal to the dynasty and looked to it for protection against oppression by the 
privileged groups.° 

In the circumstances, what was needed for the welfare of the state itself, 
aside from dynastic considerations, was a thorough study of the whole ad- 
ministrative framework by public-spirited experts. Leopold had contemplated 
some such project but died before doing anything definite about it, Francis 
made no effort to realize his father’s plan, probably because the serious divi- 
sion of opinion among his councillors made him distrustful of all but a hand- 
ful of intimates—and these not the most intelligent men in the monarchy. 
Indeed, with the elevation of his former tutor, Count Francis von Colloredo, 
to the post of chief adviser to the emperor, the idea of any expert survey of 
political conditions was pushed far into the background. . 

Colloredo regarded the French Revolution as the work of a small group 
of self-seeking troublemakers whose machinations, not having been checked 
by immediate vigorous action, could be ended only by the restoration of the 
Bourbons. He was convinced, too, that the revolutionaries carried on their 
subversive activities under the guise of “science” and “enlightenment.” Hence 
he looked with disfavor upon intellectuals as a group and was suspicious of 
all but the most conservative lawyers, journalists, and political thinkers. His 
ideal was to maintain the political status quo, through strict censorship if 
necessary. And to this ideal, quieta non movere, he and his supporters were 
able to win the emperor. 

Because Colloredo’s opinions and influence were well known, many of 
the liberal minor officials thought it wise to cover up their philosophical 
principles. Though they apparently did not succeed in hoodwinking Francis, 
they were able to retain some of their Josephinian views, profess loyalty and 
devotion to the sovereign, and keep their jobs. But they did substitute the 
word “culture” for the word “enlightenment,” and began to speak pointedly 
of “social welfare” rather than “social reform.” This official jockeying, often 
hypocritical, further undermined administrative unity. 

The confusion was increased, finally, through Francis’ wish that his of- 
ficials speak their minds freely and thus present the several sides of any 


5 Beidtel, I, 5. 
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question.’ As a result, he received many conflicting recommendations and 
proposals, which made him more and more uncertain about his final deci- 
sions. In sheer desperation he often postponed settlements and thus himself 
hampered the administrative efficiency which he so much desired.’ 

In this political atmosphere the Viennese police in the summer of 1794 
announced the discovery of a “Jacobin conspiracy” to overthrow the monarchy 
and convert it into a republic on the French model. This news set Francis’ 
mind in a political mold which remained rigid for the rest of his life. There- 
after, “the spectre of revolution” (Revolutiofsgespenst) never ceased to haunt 
the monarch.* And thus it happened that the chief reminder of Joseph’s 
reforming' days, zealously fostered even under- Francis, was the institution 
of an all-powerful police.? 

Following his late father’s advice to keep a sharp lookout for suspicious 
characters and subversive publications, Francis, on January 3, 1793, established 
a new state authority called the Polizeihofstelle or Police Bureau. Count 
John Anthony von Pergen (1725-1814), who as chief of police under Joseph 
and Leopold from 1782-1791 had been identified with the origins of the 
Austrian secret police, became head of the new department. But because he 
was now sixty-seven years old, Pergen was-assisted by the youthful Count 
Francis Joseph von Saurau (1760-1832) .*° 

Saurau, erstwhile companion to Francis, was not only younger than Pergen 
but abler and far more ambitious. Although at one time sympathetic to the 
Enlightenment, he was unwaveringly loyal to the dynasty. Above all he 
was a conscientious bureaucrat interested in political advancement. Zealous 
in ferreting out political malcontents, he also was despotic in his actions, 


8 See, for example, the protocols of the ministerial conferences as collected in Austria, Haus-; 
Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vortrage, fas. 225-28 (1792), 229-30 (1793), 231 (1794), 232-33 
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which is always welcome.” Austria, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Sammelbande des Hausarchivs, 
fas. 98, k. 6, £ y. i 
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harsh in his judgments, and ready to bring to justice even close personal 
friends if he thought they were guilty of subversive activities. 

Whereas one of the ablest observers of the day, Baron Charles Frederick 
Kiibeck von Kiibau, regarded Saurau as “a gifted, sensible man,” the count's 
opponents called him a Torquémada and accused him of building his career 
upon the corpses of men who were guilty more of folly than of treason. He 
was accused, also, of inventing conspiracies so that he might crush them and 
thus impress the emperor with his zeal and alertness. Such a charge would 
be as difficult to disprove as to prove. We are certain only that he was gen- 
erally popular, that Francis was grateful to him, and that, in co-operation 
with Pergen, he laid the groundwork for the. later and more notorious police 
systems of Count Joseph von Sedlnitzky and Prince Metternich.” 

The principles henceforth underlying police administration in Austria 
were enunciated by Pergen, approved by Francis, and acted upon by Saurau. 
They were explained to the provincial governors in a circular letter by Count 


Pergen under the date of April 5, 1793: 


Your Excellency will note . . . that all official police acts relating to security 
measures must rest entirely on a basis of humaneness, reasonableness, and jus- 
co. 

Inasmuch as the security of person and property constitute the true happiness of 
man, these regulations afford public proof of the mildness of the régime under 
which we live and the humaneness of our monarch. Just as these principles must 
serve, on the one hand, to check any rash action on the part of the provincial 
chiefs . . . so do they impose on these officers the duty of maintaining constant vigil 
to discover and hold responsible—always within the prescribed limits—any in- 
dividuals who, blinded by pride or self-interest resulting from theoretical knowl- 
edge, dare to arouse popular mistrust of the sovereign .. . by words or deeds. Such 
persons are then to be patiently instructed regarding their delusions, but if they 
persist in their opinions and thus become dangerous, they are to be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Your Excellency will, in particular . . . tolerate no clubs or other secret, suspect 
gatherings under whatever name. These rarely aim at anything good, and because 
of their potentialities for evil may become dangerous in spite of all intentions to 
the contrary. This has been amply demonstrated by experience. In this connection 
it is understood that the scattering or detention of really dangerous persons among 
the participants must be done without attracting undue notice. 
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The provincial chiefs . . . must keep constantly informed on the state of public 
opinion within the areas under their control and on the actions of any suspicious 
individuals who may be living in the land. .. . This information, furthermore, 
must regularly be sent to [Count Pergen] so ‘that he may be able to keep His 
Majesty posted on the prevailing order in the entire monarchy. ... 

It only remains to make one additional observation regarding the precautions 
necessary to maintain peace and quiet in the cities and especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. Ordinary security measures do not suffice for the current delicate situation, 
in which the freedom swindle [Freyhetts-Schwindel] has gained so much ground 
and all monarchical governments are facing unrest. Every chief must secretly set 
in motion all levers for converting those in error and for wiping out all subversive 
views with which individuals or classes may have been infected by sneaking agita- 
tors. This can best be done through the agency of well-disposed citizens who 
possess the confidence of and have influence over the public, through the unostenta- 
tious distribution of patriotic writings by servants of the provincial administration, 
through a strict watch over privately and publicly circulated tracts, and, above 
all, through the forthright co-operation of all teachers. 

Precisely how these principles are to be applied in each locality and in light ’ 
of the actual sentiments of the inhabitants . . . should be fairly easy for Your 
Excellency to decide. Only it must always be borne in mind that there is to be 
evident no partiality for this class or that, since, after all, the welfare of one depends: 
on that of the other, and the rights and property of each are alike entitled to the 
protection of the state.” 


- In sending a copy of these instructions to Palatine Archduke Leopold on 
April 6, 1794, Pergen emphasized that official “observance of said regulations 
could cause harm to no innocent person, while he who was found guilty could 
be sentenced only by his legally appropriate judge [sein gehóriger Richter].”™ 
Nevertheless, since Austria was at war and French emissaries were urging 
the subjects of Francis to rebel, the long arm of the police began to reach into 
every corner of the monarchy. Strict watch was kept over all foreigners, in- 
cluding diplomatic representatives, and over every native who was in position . 
to influence the thoughts of others. Persons who had distinguished themselves 
in political, social, or economic endeavors, were especially interesting to the 
police. The latter carefully noted the books and papers the intellectuals read, 
. the discussions they held, the company they kept, the journeys they took, and 
the assemblies and cafés they frequented. Spies were placed in every branch 
of the government and among all levels of the population. Skill was displayed 
in the secret opening of letters and the imitation of private seals.** 

Much of this was based on precedent, for the counterattack on subversion, 
stimulated through the efforts of the energetic “red-baiter” Alois Hoffmann, 
had begun during the reign of Emperor Leopold. In July, 1791, for example, 
Leopold was informed that a certain manufacturer, heated by wine, had so 
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far forgotten himself in a café as to chide the Germans for lacking the courage 
to imitate the French revolutionaries. “A diet of bread and water coupled 
with suitable labor in a workhouse” soon “thinned the blood of this wretched 
victim of the liberty swindle!”* But the outbreak of war in April, 1792, the 
increasing influence of the French example, and the advent of an energetic 
police commissioner greatly extended the field of action for the supporters of 
the status quo. 

Saurau’s hunt for “sneaking agitators” and “Jacobins” led to a series of 
notorious trials in 1794 and 1795. It had for some time been rumored that 
conspirators were plotting to blow up a strategic Vienna bridge, start in- 
cendiary fires in several parts of the city, and take advantage of the ensuing 
disorder to precipitate a revolution under the cry: “Long live liberty!” Ac- 
cording to these stories the imperial family was marked for murder, while 
the aristocrats and wealthier members of the middle class were to be 
plundered. It now was recalled, also, that as early as December, 1792, the 
police had found mysterious bundles of inflammatory materials scattered 
throughout the capital. Opponents of the regime whispered that all these 
tales were figments of a policeman’s imagination, but Saurau informed the 
emperor that he was in real danger. At last, on the night of July 31-August 
I, 1794, the police suddenly and swiftly took into custody a number of promi- 
nent residents of Vienna. Additional arrests quickly followed in most of the 
provinces and in Hungary.” 

Among those taken into custody were Municipal Councillor (Martin) 
Joseph Prandstátter, a friend of Saurau; First Lieutenant Francis Hebenstreit 
von Streitenfels, inventor and poet; Professor Baron Andrew von Riedel 
(Riedl), a former tutor of Emperor Francis; Imperial Councillor Francis 
Gotthardy (Gottardi), an ex-theatrical director; Dr. John Gottlieb Wolstein, 
head of the veterinary school in Vienna; John Hackel, retired merchant and 
amusement concessionaire; the seventeen-year-old Count Leopold von Hohen- 
wart, nephew of that Count Sigismund von Hohenwart who had been the 
emperor’s history teacher and now was bishop of St. Pélten; and Abbot 
(Joseph) Ignace Martinovics, secret agent under Leopold 11. 

Many of these men and of the scores of less prominent defendants were 
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ex-officials. Having served under Joseph and Leopold, they had been pen- 
sioned by Francis and now were bitter against the administration which cut 
short their careers. Virtually all were lodge members, belonging either to the 
Freemasons or the llluminati—secret societies then widely regarded as the 
arch instigators of revolution. The investigations and trials dragged on for 
more than a year, most of the accused being sentenced and punished in- 
dividually or in small groups. And while the proceedings continued, the 
government emphasized the seriousness of the situation by regarrisoning 
abandoned posts in Vienna and its suburbs and by repairing the old city 
gates—a job that had been neglected for more than a century!?* 

The full details of the trials have never become public knowledge*® 
and it seems not unlikely that some of the pertinent documents were de- 
stroyed. But the government, functioning through a special commission 
headed by Count Saurau and Magistrate Joseph Francis Martinolli,* satisfied 
itself that all the accused were guilty of subversive crimes.” All had attended 
secret gatherings and been heard to speak of the administration in a disloyal 
way. Some had offered for sale copies of the French Constitution of 1793. 
Several had composed or distributed revolutionary tracts and inflammatory 
appeals. Others had worked out plans for inciting the peasantry and pre- 
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cipitating a general revolution. Many of the group were present at the secret 
planting of a “tree of liberty,” during which ceremony a vulgar and subversive 
song, written by Hebenstreit, was chanted.” 

This song, called “Eipeldauerlied,” expressed satisfaction over the cir- 
cumstance that Louis XVI had paid with his life for being “an enemy of the 
people,” scolded the “Child-Emperor” Francis for upholding the aristocracy 
and fighting the French (who had declared war on him), and demanded the 
destruction of the nobility. The fact that the language of the song was com- 
mon and obviously calculated to arouse the unthinking masses to violence 
made the whole affair the more serious. An idea of the composition's style 
may be had from the last stanza, which egged the masses on against the 


nobles as follows: 


Drum schlagt's d’Hundsleut tot, 

Nit langsam, wie die Franzosen; 
Sonst machen's Enk no tausend Noth, 
S'ist nimmer auf sie z'losen. 


So kill the dogs with smashing blows, 
Not like the Frenchmen, slowly; 

Else they'll cause you a thousand woes, 
For naught to them is holy." 


In the eyes of the Austrian government the two most dangerous prisoners 
were von Hebenstreit and Martinovics. The former, of Bohemian birth, 
entered the Austrian army at the age of twenty (1768). After a time he de- 
serted and then for a brief period joined the Prussian colors. Later the em- 
peror pardoned him and readmitted him to the Austrian forces, where he 
eventually became a first lieutenant. Hebenstreit was an intelligent and well- 
educated man of decidedly radical political and economic views. His lodge 
brothers, according to report, bestowed upon him the honorary title homo. 
Among his achievements was the invention of a new type of “war machine” 
or cannon that was not particularly effective but which he offered to the 
French. 

The investigating commission found Hebenstreit guilty of “spreading 
French-democratic principles, inflaming and inciting the public, writing 
revolutionary tracts, lese-majesty, arousing the populace to a disturbance of 
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law and order, composing a subversive popular song, and offering a newly 
invented cannon to France and Poland.” For these crimes he was sentenced 
to “the confiscation of his property, nullification of his patent of nobility, . 
dishonorable discharge from the armed forces, and hanging.” The execution 
was carried out publicly in Vienna (January, 1795) and the condemned man 
ascended the scaffold bearing a placard with the inscription: “Francis Heben- 
streit, for treason.”** 

` Martinovics, regarded as the prime conspirator, was born in 1755, the son 
of a South Slavic army officer. He grew up to be a learned monk and abbot, 
conspicuous for his restlessness and ambition. During the reign of Emperor 
Joseph he was associated with the university at Lemberg in Galicia. Under 
Leopold, who thought well of him, he became a secret agent and link between 
the government and the discontented Magyar estates. Disgruntled over his 
dismissal by Francis, he soon became the central figure in a plot to overthrow 
the dynasty. One of the chief planks in the abbot’s revolutionary program 
was the expropriation of church properties!” 

As it happened, the London police, who had discovered Martinovics’ con- 
tacts with Paris, supplied their Viennese colleagues with numerous details 
about his plans.?* Having decided upon a revolutionary career, he “soon 
worked himself into the confidence of the radicals, advertising himself with 
the lie that he was entrusted by Robespierre to organize a revolt. He founded 
two secret societies, one of which, known as the Reformers, propagated the 
aspirations of the common [#.e., lower] nobility; while the other, called the 
Society for Freedom and.Equality, propounded revolutionary ideas.””” 

Martinovics’ house in Vienna became the chief gathering place for Aus- 
trian revolutionaries and members of secret societies, the total number of 
persons involved with him being between seventy-five and one hundred. 
Their names were all made known to the police by Martinovics himself, in 
a desperate effort to secure lenient treatment.” Described by a contemporary 
lodge brother as a man of “undisciplined ambition and greed, a decided 
atheist and political fanatic,”?” Martinovics was beheaded at Ofen in May, 
_ 24 Graffer, p. 19; Schónholz, I, 34n; Bibl, Der Zerfall Österreichs, 1, 82-83; Bartsch, in 
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1795, having first been made to witness the decapitation of four of his closest 
Hungarian friends and co-conspirators.*° 

In the end, all defendants were found guilty and sentenced by the special 
commission, with Francis refusing to grant any pardons at the time. Almost 
a score of the radicals were executed. The nobles lost their titles. Most of the 
conspirators were deprived of their property. All were pilloried. And jail 
sentences were imposed ranging from two to sixty years. 

Regarding the fate of the conspirators tried in Hungary, Francis wrote 
his brother, Palatine Leopold, “I leave the matter of the execution of the 
delinquents entirely in your hands. It might be useful to arrange. for the 
_ private printing of some materials dealing with the violent deeds contem- 
plated by the evil-doers and the appropriateness of their punishment. We did 
that here among the Germans and with good effect. I hope to God that this 
may be the first and last time that we will have to make such infamous 
discoveries.”** And twelve days later, “I have received your letter with joy 
and see therefrom that the last of the executions has passed off without 
incident and to the general satisfaction. Unhappily this example was needful, 
and the wicked fellows have proved through their death that they deserved 
nothing better.” *? 

During the century and a half since 1795, numerous critics have attacked 
the harshness of these sentences and Francis’ unwillingness to mitigate them.” 
An outraged liberal of 1798 complained that “during this Inquisition-like 
persecution Francis, with his wife and his children, went to church as dili- 
gently as ever, and sang and prayed and heard masses . . . all the while per- 
mitting the incarcerations, judgments, and executions to continue without in 
the least worrying about them.”** Eighty years later another critic, himself 
not outstanding as a liberal, denounced Francis as a “petty soul” and a 
“spiritual relative” (ein Geistesverwandter) of Philip II of Spain.” And in 
1922 a third objector wrote: “It was'entirely in accord with the emperor's 
nature to decree such an example in order to induce fear and fright.”** 
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These and other critics of Francis have made a point of emphasizing the 
past meritorious services of the defendants, their small number, and their 
claim to having been heedless rather than treasonable. Thus, by minimizing 
the importance of the subversive actions and stressing the harshness of the 
penalties, the anti-Franciscans have generally been able to arouse in their 
readers sympathy for the conspirators and disgust for the heartless Vienna 
government, But in the eyes of this government the “Jacobins” represented 
the worst type of evildoer, something akin to the modern fifth columnist. 
Martinovics, Hebenstreit, and their followers were advocating the violent 
overthrow of a system which the ruling group regarded as divinely ordained. 
To the conservatives of the day these plots therefore seemed criminal rather 
than heedless, especially since most of the defendants were intelligent and not 
likely to be fooled into believing that their revolutionary plans, in time of 
war, were harmless.?” . 

The reaction of the Viennese citizenry to the trials is noteworthy. At first 
the burghers appeared stunned at the unheralded arrests and the emergency 
military precautions." But soon curiosity replaced astonishment and the 
populace became impatient at the delays attending the investigation.” The 
restiveness and the anti-Jacobin sentiments were so pronounced that the 
government felt constrained to administer a rebuke. “Instead of being im- 
patient with the slow course of justice,” ran an official. statement, “the 
Viennese should rejoice in living under an administration that not only 
protects innocence and property, but gives even the worst criminal time to 
build up his case and punishes him according to the laws only after his guilt 
has been fully established.” *° 

Thereafter the crowds made the most of every public execution or lesser 
punishment. The pilloried conspirators were shamefully treated. Elegantly 
attired persons came on horseback to witness the hanging of Hebenstreit. 
Young women were conspicuous in the milling mobs. When the body of a 
conspirator named Cajetanus Gilofsky von Uratzova, who had committed 
suicide in prison, was hanged according to sentence, the people cast mud and 
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stones at the corpse.** Small wonder that a disgusted witness wrote, “I don't 
like this business of the Viennese being so greedy to see executions.”* Many 
years later, housemaids who never knew or had long forgotten the origins 
thereof, still hailed each other- with lurid exclamations that had come into 
circulation at the time of the Jacobin trials. “What a spectacle, dear Mr. 
Hackel!” they would shout, and “Rotten weather, Mr. Prandstatter!” 
(“Mein lieber Hackel, das ist ein Spektakel!” and “Potz Wetter, Herr 
Prandstátter!”) * 

One of the most illuminating contemporary records of these exhibitions 
was contributed by a publicist and minor official named Joseph Richter. 
Among many other occupations he edited a periodical leaflet containing the 
supposed letters of a country bumpkin visiting Vienna to his cousin “in the 
sticks.” In one of these letters Richter wrote: 


Cousin, at last the wish of the Viennese has come true. Yesterday [March 12, 
1795] three members of the clubbist gang were sentenced as accessories to treason.** 
Cousin, you just can’t imagine the crush there was on the Hohenmarkt [where 
the punishments were carried out]. The people were as thick as ants, and their 
heads waved back and forth so that the scene looked like a ripe wheatfield in the 
wind. Some people even clung to the housetops, and in the windows one head 
rose above the other... . 

Next, cousin, came the turn of the fellow who owned the amusement booth 
[Hackel] and at whose games the people had drawn more blanks than there were 
heads in the crowd. They could hardly await his coming ... and when he was 
brought along at last the spectators raised a howl of glee that beat anything heard 
at a new ballet. I thought the houses were going to cave in, and you couldn’t hear 
a word of the judgment when it was read... .In the one day they sold more than 
twenty thousand copies of the sentence; that’s the kind of impression it made on 
the people! *° 


_ This positive reaction of the public to the trials can be better understood 
Af one bears in mind that popular antipathy for “Jacobin” activities had been 
evident long before the happenings of 1794-1795. According to the testimony 
of Francis Xavier Huber, whose writings provide one of the major critical 
sources for the period, it was dangerous even in 1792 to express certain opin- 
ions in public. “I myself prophesied openly in the Jägerhorn [a tavern] in 
1792,” he wrote, “that France would become a republic and Austria would 
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lose the Netherlands and Lombardy. Immediately a host of archpatriots 
pounced upon me, labeling me a Jacobin and an emissary of the French.”** 

A police report of February 8, 1793, indicated that “some citizens were 
dismissing the French tutors whom they had engaged to teach their children, 
that a number of landlords had given notice to French tenants to vacate their 
premises, and that signs had been put up in several restaurants denying 
service to Frenchmen.” Various individuals, furthermore, “had expressed the 
peculiar sentiment that the French language should be prohibited, while 
others proposed the ousting of all Frenchmen from the country.” * A few 
months later some Viennese hotheads nailed a summons to the great door of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, calling on the populace to murder the conspirators. 
“Burghers!” it read, “This is a challenge! Let us avenge our fellow-burghers 
in France and assassinate all the Jacobins here! Such a club is to be found at 
No. 950 Franciscanerplatz!” * 

The Venetian ambassador to Vienna was much a by what he 
saw of the public spirit. “The Austrian subjects,” he wrote, “enraged to the 
highest degree, especially after the unhappy fate of the [French] king, have 
‘ made numerous spontaneous patriotic gifts to the emperor. Although the 
sum total may not be very great in relation to the enormous expenditures 
that are required in these circumstances, nonetheless it is not unworthy of 
consideration—especially since it shows the affection of the subject for the 
sovereign and reveals a fine disposition to repel the arms of the French as 
well as their doctrines.” *° 

It did not calm the public spirit to see captured French officers moving 
about freely on Austrian soil. According to an official report, there were 767 
French officers and 11,859 French soldiers held as prisoners of war in Inner 
Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary at the close of 1793. Since the officers were 
fairly free to go and come as they pleased, within certain geographic limits, 
some of them doubtless found opportunity to air republican views. Only when 
an officer really abused his privileges and was caught disseminating subversive 
doctrines was he in danger of being placed under stricter watch or even under 
arrest, Despite police reports on the unfavorable results of such a policy, the 
war ministry would go no further in checking the freedom of the captive 
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The emperor himself was astonished at the vehemence of popular feel- 
ing. In a letter of December, 1792, to his brother Leopold he mentioned that 
the authorities were busily and successfully “hunting” French emissaries and 
agents, and then continued, “The whole country here is so embittered against 
the French that we constantly have to restrain the people from committing 
excesses at their expense.”* And shortly thereafter he wrote, again from 
Vienna, “There is no news here except that the whole population is so furious 
against the French that one must refrain from speaking their language; it is 
hard to keep the people quiet.”** 

On the other hand, Francis himself was very suspicious of French intel- 
lectuals and travelers. He was especially distrustful of French tutors and 
governesses because these often had a strong hold on the minds of their 
charges. “My German subjects of whatever estate,” he commanded, “should 
learn to think in German.”* And when numerous aristocrats pleaded for 
exceptions to a general decree ordering the expulsion of such foreign instruc- 
tors, Francis almost invariably refused. “My decision stands,” he would reply. 
“This and all other French tutors and governesses must leave the country.”** 

As time went on, the restrictions on foreigners of any occupation became 
more severe. In January, 1793, Francis informed Palatine Leopold that he 
had ordered the dissolution of all secret clubs, and then added, “In the in- 
terest of security 1 have issued an order that no Frenchman may remain in the 
country for more than eight days or, for that matter, even enter the Austrian 
domains, who cannot display a pass from the state chancellery, Such passes 
must also be acquired by any Frenchmen now resident in the land. You 
will please enforce this order in Hungary for I assure you that there often are 
very wicked people among the immigrants.”* 

For a time Francis insisted on approving all passes himself, after having 
been informed of all available knowledge of the petitioner's circumstances 
and past"? But after a few months of this time-consuming and boring work, 
Francis wrote Baron John von Thugut, later foreign minister of Austria, “In 
order that I may not perpetually be plagued with the petitions of so many 
French immigrants who wish to enter and temporarily reside in my lands, I 
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hereby confer upon you the authority to make the necessary decisions. But 
you must regularly consult’Count Pergen in these matters and afterward 
inform me of all dispositions.”?” Meanwhile it had been made amply clear 
that passes were to be issued only to such persons as would definitely never 
become “a danger to nor a burden on the state.” * 

Palatine Leopold, for his part, had been conscientiously following his 
brother’s instructions in Hungary. As a sample of his activity, we may note 
a report which he sent to the emperor in December, 1792: 


I discovered some days ago that a club has been meeting in Pest, which is said 
to have for its purpose the stirring up of both townsmen and peasants. Secondly, I 
have heard from several sources about the favorable comments being made in 
restaurants concerning the French, ‘indeed, that in one tavern the health of the 
French was drunk. Since these things came to me from reliable quarters and I 
regarded them as matters not to be neglected, I immediately took the following 
precautions. 

Concerning the club, whose meeting place we know, I have ordered [the 
appropriate officers] to discover its membership and in particular its leaders. 
Count Zichy [Count Charles Zichy von Vasonyked], who is completely reliable 
in the matter, has orders, as soon as the leaders are discovered, to call them into 
his presence, explain to them the seriousness of their lapse, and warn them not 
to make any more missteps. After this has been done I shall nonetheless keep a 
watchful eye on them. Should they once again fall into error, I shall be forced to 
take sterner measures and shall have to ask Your Majesty what is to be done with 
them... . : 

Regarding the coffee houses, I have ordered [the appropriate officers in Pest 
and Ofen] to send trusty men to watch them. These [agents] are to make note 
of the people who deliver such [unlawful] harangues .. . in order to warn them 
and, if this warning prove of no avail, to punish them severely. . . . Since I have 
heard that similar things are going on in Pressburg, I shall also take similar steps 
there. For I believe that if one punishes such swinishness promptly, this will serve 
as an example to all; but if one lets it take root and gather too many followers, 
then punishment is bound to arouse popular unrest.°® 


Leopold’s measures were only partially successful. Two years later 
Francis still found cause to complain about subversive clubs in Hungary and 
Transylvania.” The police, moreover, were worried over the type of literature 
that was being circulated and “widely read” in the larger Hungarian cities. 
This comprised “books with the most dangerous contents, including one en- 
titled The Ruins,’ and a Journal Jacobáin which “far surpassed Le Moni- 
teur.’** In addition, many copies of French newspapers must have reached 
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the Hungarian reading public, for the official correspondence of the day is 
studded with repeated prohibitions against their circulation.”* And this 
despite an official decree that “all those who have in their possession any pas- 
quils, manifestoes, proclamations, or other writings stemming from the 
[revolutionary] riffraff, or of whom it can be proved that they have passed 
such items on to others, either directly or by word of mouth, shall be 
regarded in the same [unfavorable] light as the authors thereof and shall 
be subjected to exemplary punishment, without regard to social or political 
station.” * 

Pamphlets and newspapers were not the only literary thorns in the flesh 
of the Austrian authorities. In January, 1794, the emperor was disturbed by 
the importation of French calendars for that year. “The sale of the new 
French calendar,” he wrote, “is to be prohibited at once. By making possible 
comparisons with the Christian calendar, it provides occasion chiefly for 
miserable jokes and religious mockery. I am displeased that in existing cir- 
cumstances, in which every effort is being made to withdraw all such French 
products from the public view, this sale has been tolerated. Henceforth I 
expect a more diligent and exacting censorship so that it need not remain 
for me to ban such pieces after they have been circulated among the people.” “* 

Shortly thereafter the emperor also complained that a local bookseller 
had been allowed to receive six copies of a certain “suspicious Journal encyclo- 
pédique, ou universel.” To Count Leopold von Kollowrat he wrote: 
Inasmuch as this journal certainly is a fit subject for prohibition, you are to make 
all necessary inquiries and then order the appropriate disposition of the case. It 
is well known that French literature for some years, and especially since the out- 
break of the Revolution, has degenerated into nothing more than pamphleteering. 
Miserable wit has taken the place of sound scholarship in these writings which, 
moreover, not containing true knowledge, are neither advantageous nor useful to 
the state. You will therefore see to it that the strictest censorship is placed in all 
my hereditary lands on every French book, brochure, and journal which has 
appeared since the outbreak of the Revolution or that may appear in future; the 
same applies to any translations that may be made thereof." 

Subversive intent was traced by the authorities even to an opera, They 
claimed that The Magic Flute (Die Zauberflóte) by Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756-1791) was in reality a political allegory on the French Revo- 
lution.** The composer, in truth, did belong to a lodge, and years later one 
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of his fellow masons proudly characterized The Magic Flute as Mozart's 
“greatest and most comprehensive masonic composition . .. glorifying free- 
masonry on the stage.” Hence, whereas friendly critics were inclined to the 
view that Mozart, after all, “was only the creator of the excellent music and 
had had nothing to do with the literary structure of the piece,” others be- 
lieved that he had consciously spread revolutionary propaganda. 

In any case, the opera, first performed in 1791, was well received by the 
Viennese public. Sixty-two consecutive performances were given, always be- 
fore large audiences.” Apparently word got around that it was a political 
allegory, and someone even prepared a double list of characters for the 
enlightenment of those who were not clever enough of their own accord to 
detect the parallels. The privately circulated sheet was got up as follows: 


List of Characters 


Queen of the Night The former administration 
[Maria Theresa] l 

Pamina, her daughter Liberty, always a daughter 
of despotism 

Tamino The people 

Three women Delegates of the three 
estates 

Sarastro ; The wisdom of better 
legislation 

Priests of Sarastro The National Assembly 

Papageno The aristocracy 

Old woman Equality 

Monostatos, a Moor The émigrés 

Slaves Servants and hirelings of 
the émigrés 

Three youths Wisdom, justice, and love 
of country, which guide 

l Tamino 
Serpent The financial deficit”? 


“The allegory forsooth does not belong to the cleverest,” wrote one observer, 
“but it was regarded as sufficiently pithy to further its secret purposes.”*? 
The precautionary lengths to which the government was driven through 


= $7 Quoted in Brunner, p. 37, from [Moritz A. Zille], Die Zauberfléte: Text-Erlduterungen 
fiir alle Verehrer Mozarts (Leipzig, 1866), p. 7. 
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69 Brunner, pp. 37-38; see also Edgar Istel, Die Freimaurerei in Mozarts “Zauberflöte” 
(Berlin, 1928), and Fritz Brukner, ed., Die Zauberflöte: Unbekannte Handschriften und seltene 
Drucke aus der Frühzeit von Mozarts Oper (Vienna, 1934). The text of the opera was written 
by a theatrical director named Emanuel Schikaneder (Schikeneder), perhaps with the aid of 
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fear of subterfuges was well illustrated in an incident of 1796. An Austrian 
commercial firm in that year endorsed the petition of a Marseille cap manu- 
facturer to establish a factory in Trieste. The Frenchman had built up a 
sizable market for his caps in the Levant and now wished to move closer 
to his customers. The governor of Trieste and the appropriate court office 
reported favorably on the request, but the Vienna bureau thought it advis- 
able to get an opinion from the police department. 

This was thought desirable, first, because the manufacturer might wish to 
bring with him some skilled workmen from France, and secondly, because 
“these red caps, destined for the Levant where they have long been the cus- 
tomary headgear, nevertheless do seem to bear a resemblance, at least in color, 
to the French liberty caps.” Hence the police might prefer to set certain con- 
ditions that would ensure delivery of all such caps to the Levant, allowing 
not one to be sold within the Austrian monarchy. | 

The request eventually was granted, with heavy restrictions. The Austrian 
firm sponsoring the petition had to accept responsibility for all French 
workers who might be admitted. These immigrants must live where they 
could easily be watched at all times. The French manufacturer had to render 
quarterly accountings proving that every cap made had been dispatched to 
the Levant. Finally, each employee would be carefully observed to make sure 
that he “really busied himself earnestly” with capmaking and had not en- 
tered the country under false pretenses in order to carry on subversive 
activities.” 

One of Count Saurau's greatest achievements in stimulating devotion 
among Francis’ subjects also occurred in 1796. Saurau approached the poet 
Lorenz Leopold Haschka and asked him to compose a hymn which would 
unite the monarchy in a firm bond of dynastic loyalty. Such a song would 
show the potential Jacobins—if the trials had not fully served to do this— 
how useless it would be to try to make rebels out of the “good Viennese.” 
Haschka accepted the call, and when the popular composer, (Francis) 
Joseph Haydn, agreed to furnish the music, the success of the project was 
assured, 

Filled with appreciation for and praise of the sovereign, the hymn was 
first played in public in the great National Theater on February 12, 1797, the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the emperor’s birth. It quickly took hold of the 
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popular fancy and was everywhere sung with zest, so that Saurau did not 
have to provide the artificial build-up which he had at first thought neces- 
sary.” The words, with some modifications, comprised the Austrian national 
anthem until 1918.” 

It remains only to mention one serious consequence of the government’s 
fear of anything that might encourage the demand for political change. There 
resulted a veritable “flight from politics” on the part of some able and intelli- 
gent persons who feared to offer their services under a system built upon 
suspicion and employing denunciation and secret agents as weapons in its 
fight to maintain the status quo." “A large part of the Austrian intelligent- 
sia,” wrote a careful student of the period, “now withdrew from all political 
activity. Decades later we Austrians still, half mockingly, half suspiciously, 
called educated men who busied themselves with literature and, if ever so 
timidly, with politics, Jacobins.”** 


76 Lorenz, p. 107; Gráffer, Francisceische Curiosa, pp. 43-45; Emil Bohn, Die National- 
hymnen der europäischen Völker (Breslau, 1908), pp. 18-19; Hafner, in Zeitschrift des his- 
torischen Vereines fiir Steiermark, VII, 28n; Böck, “Zum Jubiläum der österreichischen 
Volkshymne,” Wiener Neujahrsalmanach, 1897, pp. 51 ff. 

717 The Haydn melody later was used for other anthems, too, including “Deutschland, 
Deutschland über alles.” The first stanza of Haschka’s hymn was: 


Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unsern guten Kaiser Franz! 
Hoch als Herrscher, hoch als Weiser 
Steht er in des Ruhmes Glanz! 
Liebe windet Lorbeerreiser 
Ihm zum ewig griinen Kranz. 
Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unsern guten Kaiser Franz! 
Gráfter, Francisceische Curiosa, p. 48. An English translation may be found in Granville Bantock, 
ed., Sixty Patriotic Songs of All Nations (Boston, 1913), pp. 60-63. 
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History and the Social Science 
Research Council 


Roy F. NicHoLs* 


I 


TWENTY years ago the American Historical Association agreed to par- 
ticipate in the then recently organized Social Science Research Council and 
to join with six other national societies* in electing members to its board of 
directors. The completion of this score of years of affiliation and the character 
of these troubled times make it appropriate to review the nature and fruits 
of the relationship and to look into the possibilities of even more effective 
co-operation in the future. 

At the close of the first World War the scholarly world was endeavoring 
to adjust to the new demands for scientific knowledge produced by the 
exigencies of that conflict. Even before the entrance of the United States into 
the war the scientific disciplines had organized the National Research 
Council. The American Council of Learned Societies came into being shortly 
after the dawn of peace. It was almost inevitable that social science should 
seek some similar organization. In 1921 the American Political Science As- 
sociation took the first formal steps. William A. Dunning, its newly elected 
president and sometime president of the American Historical Association, 
appointed a committee which drafted a plan for the Social Science Research 
Council. This body, organized in 1923, was joined two years later by the 
historians. 

At that time certain scholars were impressed by the fact that the founda- 
tions of the social sciences, particularly of economics, sociology, and political 
science, were preponderantly deductive and based upon a wide range of 
thought backed only by limited observation rather than by inductive method 
and extensive compilation of factual data. The efforts already made to turn 
to inductive methods had resulted in the collection of great quantities of facts 
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of a descriptive nature. Those working these data tended to confine them- 
selves to studies in comparative economic, political, and social structures and 
functions. They had not been able to develop comprehensive views of society * 
as'an evolving organism which needed to be considered in its historic per- 
spective and in its complex cross-section interrelationships. 

The new organization began at once to canvass the possible ways of im- 
proving research by promoting co-operative effort by scholars of all the social 
sciences focusing upon general problems. The leaders of the new organiza-. 
tion felt that the disciplines represented in the council were of haphazard 
and accidental growth and that none of them could provide all the data and 
techniques needed to solve basic social problems while all of them could 
contribute a share in co-operation. Efforts were begun therefore to encourage 
research in certain basic problems of social science, to consider and to advise 
about the setting up of such projects, and to secure funds to make possible 
their operation. The council was looking forward toward the advancement of a 
science of society which should be coherent and at the same time comprehen- 
sive. | 

Stated mettings were held, funds were obtained, conferences arranged 
and committees appointed. The consideration of projects was soon begun, 
money was allocated, and work started in a variety of fields, as often as pos- 
sible under the co-operative direction of representatives of the various dis- 
ciplines. In the course of the formulation of its program, the work of the 
council gradually became organized in seven general categories. Efforts were 
made to improve research organization, to develop personnel, to preserve and 
improve materials and enlarge their use, to improve research methods, to 
facilitate the dissemination of information about materials and methods and 
the results of investigation, to aid research wherever possible, and to en- 
hance the general appreciation of the significance of the social sciences. 

The twenty years of the membership of the A.H.A. in the S.S.R.C, have 
been divided into two almost equal periods. The first was one of projects. 
Relatively large sums of money were in hand to be distributed to promote 
research and most of the energy of the council was spent in considering 
projects, advising on their setup and operation, and allocating funds. In these 
years the delegates of the Association participated actively. However, few 
projects of primarily historical interest emerged to be financed with large 
sums. Most historians were not thinking in terms of co-operative projects on 
a large scale, and their modest individual wants were met by the annual. 
award of fellowships and grants-in-aid, | | 

While no large projects of a distinctly historical nature appeared during 
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this period, at least twenty-five of the historical guild served on committees 
of the council and two of the delegates bore much of the administrative re- 
sponsibility, acting as chairmen of the problems and policy committee and 
as executive officers of the council.? Some publications of general interest to 
historians were sponsored, such as Beard's study of national interest, Bemis’ 
and Griffin’s guide to diplomatic history, and the historical portions of 
Methods of Social Science? Financial aid was given to Dr. J. Franklin 
‘Jameson for his part in the listing of the world’s diplomatic officers, which he 
was undertaking as chairman of a committee of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences. Most notable was the dynamic interest of the late 
Robert C. Binkley as head of the joint committee of the S.S.R.C. and the 
A.C.L.S. on materials for research.* 

An interesting result of the relationship with the council was a grant to 
the A.H.A. from the council for a report on the state and opportunities of 
historical research. With this money a series of conferences was arranged to 
discuss the quality of historical research then current and to formulate plans 
for its improvement. Five such conferences were held in various parts of the 
country and a series of reports prepared and published.” 

During this early period as well as in the years that followed, the council 
administered a well-financed fellowship and grants-in-aid program. Post- 
doctoral research training fellowships were announced and a careful system 
was devised for selecting the best qualified candidates. Particular interest was 
shown in scholars who were planning projects of interdisciplinary character. 
A second type of fellowship was later devised to provide special training 
earlier in the student’s career for those who wished to develop such interests 
on a predoctoral level in the graduate schools of the nation. These were 
known as fellowships for field training and were designed to provide an op- 
portunity for acquiring additional field experience necessary for research. In 
the years 1925-1939, historians were awarded 53 out of 264 fellowships granted 
in the postdoctoral range and 15 in the field training program, making a total 
of 68 out of 334.° They participated even more actively in the grants-in-aid 
program where a majority of the awards were made to them. 

In the second half of the double decade council interest turned from pass- 
ing on projects to planning new types of research, to studying new tech- 
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niques, and to reconsidering old ones. It was believed that better methods 
could be developed more effectively if research planners were more certain 
as to the effectiveness ‘of methods in current use. This could be ascertained 
only by submitting them to some form of critical appraisal. A committee on 
appraisal was appointed, with representatives of the several disciplines, which 
undertook to ascertain which works had been regarded as.outstanding during 
the preceding decade within the several disciplines and then to explore in 
some detail the reasons for which, or criteria according to which, these works 
had been so highly rated. Each work thus chosen by members of the profes- 
sion was assigned to a mature scholar who, after examining the reviews, 
made an independent analysis of the purpose of the book, the methods pur- 
sued in its preparation, and a critique of the results attained in the light of 
subsequent evaluations and adoption of these methods by the profession. This 
report was then transmitted to the author of the work under appraisal for 
rejoinder. These documents were in turn presented to a conference consist- 
ing of some ten outstanding scholars in the field or fields, drawn from as 
many social science disciplines as appeared to be actively interested in the 
work under review. These conferees went over the whole procedure. The 
discussions at this conference were reported and printed, together with the 
appraisal and the rejoinder. Walter P. Webb’s Great Plains was chosen for 
the historical work to be so considered.” _ 

The sociological work appraised in this fashion was Thomas’ and 
Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant. Its appraisal caused much discussion of the best 
methods of using personal documents, such as autobiographies, diaries, letters, 
questionnaires and verbatim records, and the like, materials long well-known 
to historians but much less used by scholars in other disciplines. It was ap- 
parent that different evaluations were placed upon this type of data in the 
various fields; so it was decided to have memorandums prepared by scholars 
in the different subjects. These are in process of publication. Louis Gottschalk 
prepared the discussion of the use of such data’ by historians.* 

A second committee of particular interest to historians was set up to ex- 
plore the control of social data and to consider problems of the preservation 
and uses of materials. This followed the earlier committee on materials, pre- 
viously mentioned. The new group has devoted itself to promoting the use 
of material in the National Archives by supplying information to social 
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scientists, not in the historical guild, regarding the wealth of material in the 
great collection of the government. It has also worked to secure the co- 
Operation of the various state governments and archival establishments in 
collecting, processing, and preserving adequate records of the total war ef- 
fort of their respective commonwealths. 

A third committee was authorized upon the recommendation of a con- 
ference held to consider ways and means to promote basic historical research 
in the field of local history. This committee undertook to plan a guide to the 
study of local history, particularly designed to be useful in directing the 
energies and interests of the many local historians into paths more useful to 
social science. The fruit of their labors is the guide published under the title 
of Local History 

Within the last few years three new committees have been created to plan 
the more thorough tilling of fruitful fields still too little exploited. One in 
economic history had hardly begun action before the war greatly curtailed its 
manpower and almost suspended its operations. Its main interests were de- 
veloping along the lines of study of the role of government in American eco- 
nomic development, of American politico-economic thought in the 1790’s, 
of economic and business legislation in various states prior to the Civil War, 
and the role of entrepreneurship. 

The outbreak of World War II aroused the immediate interest among the 
delegates from the A.H.A. in the preparation of an adequate record and in 
planning ways to inaugurate a series of pilot studies in the various phases of 
the wartime behavior of society. A committee on war studies was shortly 
created with an executive secretary devoting full time to this task for two 
years. Plans have been made for twenty-five pilot studies in this field and 
scholars have been interested enough to undertake most of them, This com- 
mittee has co-operated with the committee on the records of war administra- 
tion sponsored by the United States Bureau of the Budget and together they 
have formed a national advisory council on war history under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Guy Stanton Ford. This body has been cordially recognized by 
the President of the United States. 

Finally a.committee on historiography has been constituted. A survey of 
research in American history had raised questions regarding the current 
thinking of historians and others on the nature and meaning of history. A 
conference made certain recommendations and was constituted a committee 
to carry them out. This group is interested in the nature of the prevailing 
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concepts of historians and the public about history. It is studying the pos- 
sibility of more precise definitions of terms, of more rigorous standards of 
thought. It is preparing to report upon the current methods of historical 
thought and utterance. 


II 


The experience of A.H.A. participation in the S.S.R.C. during the last 
twenty years thus summarized suggests a possibly more significant relation- 
ship between the two bodies in the future, ‘for it reveals both a record of ac- 
complishment and areas in which co-operation has fallen short. 

Comparison of the character of research in history and in the sister dis- 
ciplines shows a divergence of interest which leads scholars in other fields to 
point out that they do not receive from the historians the historical data or 
analyses that they would find most useful. 

Social scientists tend to analyze the evolution of a given society in terms 
of some such outline as the following: 


History of a Cultural Group 


A. Mobilization and Distribution of the Population 
Physiography 
Initial Migration 
Natural Increase 
Immigration, Emigration, and Redistribution 
B. Organization of Institutions 
Subsistence _ 
Production 
Distribution 
Consumption 
Reproduction and the Family 
Health 
Communication and Expression 
Press 
Literature 
Arts 
Adjustment 
Protection and Restraint 
Government and Politics 
Morals 
Morale 
Recreation 
Use of Leisure 
Sport and Entertainment 
Improvement 
Religion 
Philosophy 
Science 
Education 
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C. Group Relationships 
Racial and Cultural 
Intercommunity and Interclass 
International 
Diplomacy 
War 
Economics 
` Culture 


A. careful comparison of this analytical outline with a survey of current 
research output among historians made by the council shows an overatten- 
tion to some fields and a neglect of others. More attention is given to the 
institutions of control and authority, że., political, and much less to those in- 
fluences which determine the essential capacities, skills, and behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups in society. It would be to the advantage of social science 
if a greater amount of historical interest could be directed into these latter 
channels. 

More significant is the historian's tendency to shirk another responsibility. 
History is more than a fact-bearing handmaiden for the other social sciences. 
It has a distinctly intellectual function of primary importance, namely, the 
definition of long-term institutional trends. It should be éver active in seek- 
ing a dialectic and a technique of analysis. But there is a prevalent disposi- 
tion to limit historical writing to narration. Historians may well pay more 
attention to such questions as the nature, origin, and influence of attitudes, 
the redirecting and accelerating force of cataclysms, and the dynamics of 
human behavior. Joint consideration of theories of social development would 
advance the frontiers of a science of society. 

History is in a position to make a unique contribution to such a science. 
Any science, physical or social, is concerned with direction and seeks to plot 
lines of motion so that it may project them into the future and thus gain 
some knowledge of possible expectancy. Most of the natural sciences devise 
controlled experiments so that they can predict with some statistical ac- 
curacy what may happen under given circumstances, Social science seeks to 
discover such a method for studying the behavior of the human race. History 
supplies the fourth dimension to the social sciences, for it is the only one of 
them that is primarily concerned with the development of institutions over 
long periods of time—that stresses secular trends. 

In this connection it has been suggested that there be attempted studies 
of longer time range than historical scholars are accustomed to make. Such 
constant recurrents as war and peace, such persistent attitudes as anti-Semi- 
tism, and the nature of long-term cycles in economic and other forms of be- 
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havior need to be studied not individually within epochs but comparatively 
over millenniums. At a time when there are pressing problems involving the 
control and redistribution of large aggregates of population and vast schemes 
for state-controlled economy, it is well to remember that the ancient empires 
faced similar problems. Would it be possible for ancient, medieval, and 
modern historians to work co-operatively in assembling knowledge of pre- 
vious experiences and making it available for modern statesmanship? Also 
the leaders of the Christian states are faced with the necessity of gaining 
quickly much more intimate knowledge of Buddhist, Moslem, and Confucian 
ways of thinking and acting. Could not co-operative projects be formulated 
and developed by historians of the Western and Eastern societies and 
religions? 

Also questions have been raised regarding the periodization of history. 
The profession has been using certain time-honored systems of dividing 
human development into epochs and of tying up scholarship in chronological 
compartments which have become well-nigh watertight. The committee on 
historiography is taking up this question in the light of a practical question 
now arising in American history. The great surge of events has vastly in- 
creased the content of the last period of American history, usually defined as 
“1865 to the present.” But when and how will a new division be created? 
Haphazardly, as in the past? By serious interdisciplinary social science ap- 
proach? By writers of texts and manuals, or by co-operative, planned efforts? 
Since the conventional periodizations were largely determined when the old- 
style political history was dominant, how useful are they now in the newer 
and enlarged concept of historical coverage? Is there any reason why the 
periodization of history should be left to chance? Certainly it affects the 
work of historians as well as the ideas of the informed public about the past. 

Finally there is a question of particular moment to the historian as he ap- 
proaches the problems imposed upon his craft by the complexity of con- 
temporary confusions and the fruits of his own prowess. Historical data are 
now overwhelming in quantity. The vast masses of records daily being made 
and preserved in the splendid and numerous repositories created largely by 
the insistence of scholars have become literally stupendous. The historian’s 
techniques for treating data have been built upon the idea of careful physical 
handling of documents, one by one, by individual scholars. Now that ma- 
terials are available by the ton, such techniques are less practical than 
formerly. 

The answer to the question thus raised is not easy. But it is true that the 
other social sciences have made notable advances in sampling and statistical 
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techniques, which provide means of handling masses of data mechanically 
and yet with surprising accuracy and which supply results interpreting the 
bulky accumulation. Is not cc-operative study of this problem designed to 
apply more of this technical skill to history in order? 


MI 


Historians have a contribution to make to the social sciences which is 
fundamental. On the other hand historians can gain a great deal from more 
consistent study of the methods, points of view, and findings of their fellows 
in the other disciplines. There is unfortunately too much in the present or- 
ganization of the collegiate and university world to emphasize division and 
rivalry, too little to invite and encourage co-operation. Closer association 
cannot fail to be mutually profitable. The historians cannot afford to minimize 
this opportunity by neglect or irdifference. 

The historians elected-to the S.S.R.C. have always acted in a dual capacity. 
Primarily they have worked with their S.S.R.C. associates to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge and to perfect the interpretation of the facts. They 
have seldom departed from this role. On the other hand they are representa- 
tives of a discipline and in a sense have a special constituency. The delegation 
is always interested in reporting to the constituents and receiving their ad- 
vice and counsel. Just now when the council is restudying its programs and 
purposes, such advice would be most valued.”* 

The last war set in motion new activities in the fields of the social sciences. 
During this present war there are many evidences of even greater impetus 
to these disciplines.” Scholars among them are already taking thought re- 
garding new advances which can be promoted at the conclusion of the con- 
flict. The Social Science Research Council more than ever has need of 
thoughtful suggestions and constructive criticism from its constituents. 

11 The delegates from the American Historical Association are Merle Curti, University of 
Wisconsin, Shepard B. Clough, of Columbia, and the writer, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
They would welcome correspondence. 
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THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN (1843-1943). By Charles Morgan. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. 247. $3.00.) 


How the origin and one hundred years” growth of a great publishing company 
can be presented interestingly, candidly, and adequately, though of course not 
fully, in one small volume has been demonstrated by this survey of the House of 
Macmillan, from the smallest possible beginning in 1843 to one of the largest and 
most comprehensive publishing concerns in the world. It might be called the his- 
tory of the Macmillan family tree: its branching out in all directions; the variety 
of its fruit, in both kind and flavor; and the extent to which it has developed and 
satisfied the intellectual taste of the English-reading public in all fields for three 
generations. The book is almost wholly concerned with the English house, and 
gives only brief though appreciative reference to the development of the com- 
pany in this country. 

The two founders, Daniel and Alexander Macmillan, were poor Scottish boys 
who began their careers. as bookseller’s clerks or assistants, but soon, having ac- 
quired adequate experience and many friends, set up, without capital, a bookshop 
of their own in Cambridge. Although they had little formal education, they were 
wide and diligent readers with clear and steady purposes, and they effectively 
cultivated friendly and helpful relations with their customers. Daniel wrote that 
“most of the able young men in the University are our customers, and many of 
them most kind friends.” Their shop became a center “where undergraduates and 
dons came to chat and read the newspapers.” “Our retail trade,” he wrote further, 
“will be chiefly valuable as bringing about us young men who will grow into 
authors.” Their first book appeared late in 1843, and although for some time their 
publishing venture proceeded at a slow pace, chiefly in education and theology, it 
developed at a gradually increasing rate, broadening into social, literary, scientific, 
and practically all other fields. 

This survey contains a large amount of most revealing information not only 
of the ideals, standards, purposes, and prejudices, the foresight and the errors of 
the publishers but also much of the personal as well as business relations of the 
publishers and their advisers with their authors—the give and take, the pressure 
and resistance, the controversies and the close friendships. These are made vivid 
and realistic by the inclusion here for the first time of many letters to and from 
authors, reader’s reports, and other material, along with narrative and comment 
involving such names'as Kingsley, Masson, Hughes, Palgrave, Bryce, Pater, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Gladstone, John Morley, Andrew Lang, Lewis Carroll, Henry 
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James, Hardy, Kipling, Yeats, and many other great and more recent ones in 
science, scholarship, theology, and education. As one reviewer has said, here is a 
mine of bibliographical entertainment; in no small degree the literary history of a 
century. It is a clear and suggestive overview of the co-operative purposes and 
achievements of authors and publishers in the growth and enrichment of intellec- 
tual interest and taste. 


Boston, Massachusetts Franxuin W. Scorr 


THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION, By Karl Polanyi. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. 1944. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.00.) 


Wueruer the historians like it or not, much that passes for history these days 
is being written by economists, anthropologists, sociologists, and students of psy- 
chology. It is not enough to point out that some of this “history” is the work of 
men ignorant in all fields perpetrating their balderdash on the subject they know 
least about. Doubtless many such books have been written; but there are others— 
books that represent an honest effort on the part of men not specially trained in 
history to come to grips with real historical problems. When the professional his- 
torian treats such works with aloof disdain, he is demonstrating not his superior- 
ity but merely craft snobbishness and jurisdictional jealousy. 

Karl Polanyi, whose special field of study is economics, has written in The 
Great Transformation an inquiry into a historical problem; his effort is well worth 
the attention of historians. Polanyi’s book in part deals with the effect of economic 
conceptions held by men of considerable power in the nineteenth century on the 
history of that century. The central conception is that of the self-regulating eco- 
nomic system with its corollary of free markets in labor, land, and money. Polanyi 
points out that no sooner was the theory of self-regulation enunciated and the at- 
tempt made to put it into practice than countermeasures were taken to prevent 
its full operation by the government and labor in the form of factory laws and 
unions and by the government and agrarian interests in the form of tariffs. 
Free (or commodity) money, however, survived to become the holy cow of the 
proponents of self-regulation. After the first World War, in most of Europe basic 
institutions of nineteenth century society—the balance of power system, liberal gov- 
ernment, and the free movement of wages and rents—were ruthlessly sacrificed 
to the maintenance of the international gold standard because the prime requisite 
for the operation of the market economy had come to be the confidence of the 
business community in the free transferability of money in the world market. 
With the utmost ease the rise of fascism, concurring with the downfall of the in- 
ternational gold standard, collapsed the great institutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, whose foundations had already been sapped in the previous decades by their 
most ardent advocates. Polanyi does not present a chronological account of the 
process just outlined, but he fills in enough detail to make his narrative a most 
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satisfactory analysis of the relation of “liberal” economic ideals to some of the 
political, economic, and social developments in the Western world in the past 
century. . 

Despite the brilliance of The Great Transformation the work is marred by 
serious flaws. It would not be hard to set down a rather long itemized list of 
distortions of fact (not misstatement of fact) running through the book. This, 
however, would be an unproductive exercise since the distortions of fact themselves 
spring from distortions of method that are fundamental to Mr. Polanyi’s scheme 
of analysis. The first distortion of method is a concomitant of the employment of 
the “culture-pattern” technique now popular with anthropologists. A culture pat- 
tern is a group of rationally related generalizations about a given society which 
serve to make intelligible a large number of observed facts about that society. The 
culture-pattern technique seems to work rather well on primitive societies, stable 
societies, and those aspects of a society in flux that are not themselves undergoing 
rapid change. In a changing situation the culture-pattern method gets into serious 
difficulties. It is useful only so long as it is conceived of as a force operating on 
social facts but not altered by them. It has to be a sort of mover unmoved or else 
its relations with the social facts become hopelessly confused; but in a changing 
society there is always a time before a particular culture pattern existed and a 
time after which it no longer exists. Since it can only make its entrance on and 
exit from the stage of history all in one piece, it is necessary to posit a revolution 
both to get it on and to get it off. That is precisely what Polanyi has done. He 
identifies the self-regulating market with “liberalism” and with the civilization 
of the nineteenth century. The Industrial Revolution, he says, was not a technologi- 
cal change but was the currency, land, and poor law legislation of England in the 
two decades after Waterloo. This revolution ushered in the self-regulating market. 
To make this thesis stick he has to twist the history of the eighteenth century into 
an unrecognizable shape by contending that it was a period of “interventionism,” 
and to pretend that archaic survivals of Tudor social legislation interposed real 
obstacles to the operation of free markets instead of being mere peripheral nui- 
sances. Having created a revolution to produce the summary birth of his culture 
pattern, Polanyi has no trouble in finding another revolution to bring about its 
demise, the fascist revolution of the 1930’s. Yet while the conception of a self- 
regulating market doubtless showed signs of morbidity (or perhaps suffered a 
sea change) both before and after the rise of fascism, the idea has not disappeared. 
Those of us who listened to the campaign oratory of 1944 may suspect that Mr. 
Polanyi called the coroner before the body was cold. 

The two essential requirements of the culture-pattern method—simplicity and 
unchangeability—result in a further distortion in The Great Transformation, the 
arbitrary threefold identification of the idea of self-regulation, liberalism, and 
nineteenth century civilization. Although the means by which the Benthamite 
founders of liberalism pursued their end was the self-regulating market, the end 
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was the attainment of human welfare and the amelioration of human suffering 
by means of legislation based on the empirical investigation of social facts, Most 
self-professed liberals from the younger Mill through Hobhouse to Sir William 
Beveridge have felt that this end constituted the permanent essence of liberalism, 
while the means, the self-regulating market, far from being sacrosanct, should be 
modified in the light of further knowledge. In this sense the liberal creed is any- 
thing but obsolete; but of this development Polanyi has nothing to say. It is no ac- 
cident that excepting the egregious Mises he quotes not a single classical economist 
after the time of Ricardo. The culture-pattern method does not allow for the in- 
ternal transformation of the pattern itself. 

Another almost quaint result of Polanyi’s use of anthropological data is the 
reinstauration of the natural man. The trouble with the liberal creed of the self- 
regulating market, he says, was that it was not natural, The economic man with 
his “propensity to truck and barter” far from being natural is a figment of the 
imagination, and his creators were trying to impose on society a utopia, against 
which men for self-protection set up the barriers that “liberals” deplore. In a sense 
the criticism is justified, but when the author turns around and on the basis of 
the customs of the Kaflirs and Trobriand Islanders constructs a “natural society” 
of a rather idyllic sort based on “reciprocity” and “redistribution,” he presents a 
prettied-up version of the noble savage, the natural man of the eighteenth century, 
that is no more convincing than Adam Smith’s eternal haggler. The truth of the 
matter is that any doctrine about the nature of man that attains the minimum 
consistency necessary to make it useful in a program of social action perforce does 
violence to the infinite variety of humanity. This is unfortunate, and it has re- 
sulted and probably will result in untold human suffering, but since no social ac- 
tion is possible otherwise, the only alternative to imperfection is stagnation. 

It is the paradox of The Great Transformation that the merits of the book, the 
shrewd insights it exhibits throughout, are not irrelevant to Polanyi’s distorted 
perspective but instead flow from it, or rather from the fact that he does approach 
the data of history with a considered point of view. He finds meaning in events 
and sees connections among them that historians with no coherent and reasoned 
point of view tend to overlook. And this is precisely the reason that “outsiders” 
are taking over the professional historian’s work. They may see some meanings 
that are not there. Frequently they see connections that are there and that we 
missed because in our hearts we were not looking for much of anything. If we 
historians find the “outsiders” a bit bumptious and their vast generalizations about 
how things happened somewhat dubious, still we cannot afford to seal ourselves off 
from them. Rather we should examine their work with that active and receptive 
skepticism that T. H. Huxley once recommended, using the one instrument of 
which our training has made us masters, a sharp and vivid sense of the nature 
of historical evidence. By such means, and to the profit of their proponents, 
promising approaches to historical data can rapidly be cleared of the weird debris 
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that usually clutters them, and historians at the same time may gain a share of 
the lively insights that are the reward of pioneering. 


Washington, D. C. J. H. Hexrer 


CITIZEN TOUSSAINT. By Ralph Korngold. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1944. Pp. xvii, 358. $3.00.) 


Proressor Charles D. Hazen once remarked that Lacour-Gayet’s four-volume 
work on Talleyrand was a good, not a great biography. But he unqualifiedly pro- 
nounced Trevelyan's life of Macaulay a great biography. The chief basis for these 
judgments perhaps was the attitude of each of the two biographers toward his sub- 
ject. Lacour-Gayet could see little good in the famous diplomat; he could neither 
forgive nor forget the treachery to Napoleon. Trevelyan on the other hand re- 
counted in glowing terms the virtues and accomplishments of his celebrated uncle- 
historian. 

If sympathy with his subject were the sole criterion by which to evaluate Mr. 
Korngold’s study of Toussaint L’Ouverture, it would rate high. The tone of the 
book is indicated in the foreword. After noting that the Negro leader was a slave 
for forty-seven out of the fifty-nine years of his existence, the author asks the 
challenging question: “If Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln had had such a 
handicap to contend with who knows if they would have attained his stature?” 
In the pages that follow, divided into four parts (Haiti before Toussaint, Tous- 
saint’s climb to power, Toussaint rules, Toussaint’s fall and death), Korngold 
shows how Toussaint surmounted his handicaps and became master of St. 
Domingue, France’s most important colony, only to end his days a wretched 
captive in a French prison. For sheer ability and magnanimity of character this 
black man towered above others. Yet the Toussaint here depicted is not a “‘spot- 
less saint.” He practiced deception time and again, he enjoyed the favors of 
various mistresses white and colored, he looked the other way when Dessalines 
wreaked vengeance on the conquered mulattoes in the southern part of the colony 
—such were among his shortcomings. 

A book like this puts the reviewer at a loss. Korngold does not pretend to have 
produced a work of research and has not. He points to the work by Pauléus Sannon 
as the only biography of Toussaint of value to the student. It would be idle, there- 
fore, to complain because this fresh, vigorous interpretation of Toussaint’s career 
lacks footnotes, omits from the nineteen-page bibliography a number of pertinent 
studies, and is marred by sundry errors of fact. The general effect is pleasing. The 
limitations of the biographical approach to history are not the fault of Mr. Korn- 
gold. , 
` A great biography of Toussaint would present the national hero of Haiti, as 
does Mr. Korngold, as an extraordinary, even noble, figure who sought to main- 
tain the freedom of his people. It would also do justice to Napoleon. It would 
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recognize that the sending of the Leclerc expedition again Toussaint in 1801 was 
merely one aspect of the reaction against the Revolution, a reflection of the desire 
of France to become again a respectable member of the family of nations which 
upheld slavery. In attempting to reduce the Negro general to subordination and 
set the sugar mills to turning anew for European profit, Napoleon hoped to ac- 
complish what Pitt, with the aid of émigré plantation owners like Malouet, had 
failed to accomplish between 1793 and 1798. If Toussaint had sat in the Tuileries 
in Napoleon’s place would he have done otherwise? 


The National Archives Cart Lupwic LOKKE 


THE FRENCH STRUGGLE FOR THE WEST INDIES, 1665-1713. By Nellis 
M. Crouse. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 324. $4.00.) 


In this book Dr. Crouse continues his French Pioneers in the West Indies 
(1940) and traces an additional half century of European rivalry in the area. 
Since there is no good account in English of the French Caribbean colonies for the 
latter half of that period, it is unfortunate that in this work Anglo-French diplo- 
macy is somewhat neglected and the economic aspects of the subject almost com- 
pletely ignored. These years witnessed a continual struggle between England and 
France, with occasional breathing spells, which on one occasion amounted to a 
decade. The author is more impressed by the ability, enterprise, and daring of the 
French administrators, soldiers, and sailors than of the English. Although he gives 
several instances of rivalry between the various ranks of French officials in the 
area, the friction among the English administrators was even more pronounced, 
reaching unfortunate climaxes in the jealousy between Commodore Wilmot and 
Captain Lillingston and in the outright treason of two of Admiral Benbow’s 
captains. Dr. Crouse considers that this phase of Anglo-French rivalry in the 
Caribbean ended in a stalemate, although he insists that the French West Indies 
entered a period of prosperity in the peaceful years following the Treaty of Utrecht. 

This work is based upon printed sources and the better-known secondary 
works. The author has not explored the manuscript collections in the Public 
Record Office, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, and, much more significantly, 
those in the Archives Nationales. Such sources may well have been inaccessible 
when this book was written, but many transcripts and photostats from them are 
available in the Library of Congress and the Canadian archives at Ottawa. Nor 
have the contemporary pamphlets and periodicals been utilized, although many of 
the French and English ones are deeply concerned with the struggle for the West 
Indies, especially from 1689 to 1713. Even such well-known sources as the 
Memoires de St. Simon, or those of Sourches, and the Journal de Dangeau have 
not been consulted, although they frequently give the latest news (or gossip) 
concerning English and French preparations for West Indian expeditions. Josiah 
Burchett’s Naval Transactions, another important source, has not been cited. 
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Altogether the bibliography is a bit scanty for so extensive a topic and is not 
annotated. Better-known secondary works, such as Commander J. H. Owen’s 
War at Sea under Queen Anne, 1702-1708 and V. T. Harlow, Christopher 
Codrington, are omitted. Two of the reviewer’s articles are listed, but a third, 
which is quite as pertinent, was missed. Although these criticisms suggest a coun- 
sel of perfection, such is not unattainable, as is shown by S. L. Mims, Colbert's 
West India Policy (1912), which discusses the economic aspects of the problem 
and is based upon a wide reading of unpublished as well as printed sources. 

The work contains few errors, although it includes the customary misstate- 
ments (p. 250) about the Spanish Succession in 1700, which Sir Richard Lodge 
did his best to correct some years ago in an article in History. Although the 
narrative is clear, it would be made far more interesting if special maps of the 
separate islands had been prepared to illustrate the military campaigns. Despite 
all these criticisms, this is the best account in English of the latter half of the 
period. Fortunately, the footnotes are where every historian feels they should be. 


Indiana University Winniam THomas MORGAN 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA. By Arthur Norton Cook, Professor of 
History, Temple University. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. ix, 330. $3.50.) 

In the preface Professor Cook makes the claim that his is a detached point of 
view. This is a bold claim for an author to make of his own book, and it is, there- 
fore, pleasant to be able to report that Professor Cook has indeed approached the 
history of Nigeria with an open mind. This probably also explains why he was 
so successful in obtaining help from Lord Lugard and other important actors in 
the last half century of Nigerian history. 

Based for the most part upon printed sources, some of them not easily avail- 
able, this book gives a straightforward account of the political development and 
the diplomatic background of the largest and most important British colony in 
West Africa. In a useful and clear fashion it gives the main facts of Nigerian 
history. By its side there is room for several descriptive studies of the other 
African colonies. Professor Cook is quite right in pointing out the neglect 
of African studies in this country and abroad. - 

Foundation studies of the African colonies are necessary in order that a still 
more essential task may be undertaken—the modern re-evaluation of imperialism, 
whether in Africa or elsewhere. The time has come for modern scholarship to 
go beyond J. A. Hobson, the Neo-Marxians, and the school of sentimental 
anthropology. Historical research on imperialism in England, France, and America 
is in a rut. The type of work done by W. M. Macmillan in England and J. H. 
Boeke in Holland has so far apparently attracted little attention. It is probably true 
that the war has been partly to blame for this neglect. 
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The capital problems in imperial history are no longer the fairly straight- 
forward accounts of diplomacy, political institutions, and commerce. How have 
the centuries or the generations of contact with the Western world transformed 
the native races of the colonial regions? What happened to native institutions 
when they were compelled to carry the weight of Western individualism, modern 
science, capitalistic money-mindedness, expensive means of transportation, ciga- 
rettes, and taxes? How far has native society been drawn out of its own economy 
into vulnerable dependence upon a capricious world economy? What new prob- 
lems have these transformations engendered? If there continues to be such a thing 
as trusteeship in the postwar world, what should be its aim? Should it be to 
preserve native institutions in the name of indirect rule and the dual mandate, or 
should it endeavor to stimulate the new forms of life that are arising out of the 
ruins of the old? se 

In two final chapters Professor Cook hints at some of these problems but does 
not pursue them. His book does, however, open the road to these problems. Let 
those who are attracted by them, however, remember that a conventional training 
in historical method, or a conventional trip to the Public Record Office, will not 
get them very far. 


Cornell University C, W. ve Krewrer 


WITHOUT BITTERNESS: WESTERN NATIONS IN POST-WAR AFRICA. 
By A. A. Nwafor Orizu. (New York: Creative Age Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 395. 
$3.00.) 


This interesting volume gives American readers, for the first time, an oppor- 
tunity to comprehend certain aspects of colonial policy in Africa from the view- 
point of the educated and articulate African. The author, who has attended mission 
schools in his own country and three universities in the United States, has accu- 
mulated a wealth of comparative historical and political data which give his gentle 
approach to the problems of his people an excellent background. 

The modern African, Orizu implies, holds no grudges against European 
powers, but takes, instead, a positive attitude toward the future of Africa based 
on the following postulates: (1) that Africans are perfectly capable of governing 
themselves now, (2) that in order to compete on an equal basis with European 
nations Africans need to know more about international commerce and politics, 
and (3) that in order to deal in an equitable fashion with a self-governing Africa, 
other world powers must know more about Africans. The problem, thus, is one 
of education, both for Africans and for Europeans. 

It should be mentioned, as a caution. for the reader not already familiar with 
the African scene, that Orizu has, to some extent, confused the situation and | 
aspirations of British West Africa with those of Africa as a whole, so that at no 
time are we quite sure of the degree of validity of his generalizations concerning 
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“African” attitudes. However, as concerns West Africa, Orizu's interpretations of 
the historical and contemporary scene, as well as his specific suggestions for the 
improvement of native administration, are well grounded and stimulating. 

An extremely interesting section of Without Bitterness deals with the social 
philosophy which Orizu calls “zikism,” a name adapted from that of Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, the foremost proponent of the official social faith of the Nigerian 
youth movement. This pragmatic program stresses education, democracy, African 
unity, and co-operation with European rulers to any extent which appears to 
further the cause of African freedom. 

Although Orizu has mastered the intricacies of English prose style, his use of 
philosophical generalizations which parallel West African proverbs, his willing- 
ness to draw from legend for historical materials, and his lapses into fervent and 
fluid oratory, serve to reassure the reader that, in spite of an impressive Western 
veneer acquired through his experiences in American universities, the author is 
thoroughly and genuinely an African. And it is this quality, even more than his 
impressive display of well-marshalled facts and arguments, which gives his book 
Without Bitterness its essential validity as an interpretation of colonial policy 
“from the under Side.” | 


Northwestern University RicHarD A. WATERMAN 


GREAT SOLDIERS OF WORLD WAR II. By Major H. A. DeWeerd, Associate 
Editor, Infantry Journal. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1944. 
Pp. 316. $3.75.) 

As the author himself admits, it is a bit early to attempt any serious evaluation 
of the major events of the war and of the leaders responsible for their direction. 
On the other hand, to cite Major DeWeerd’s quotation of an old saw: “Truths 
can be seen wandering about the battlefield naked on the night after an encounter 
but by the next morning they are all in uniform.” His effort to strike a balance 
between those two extremes is largely successful. At least it marks a long advance 
over the snap judgment which characterizes the day-by-day appraisals offered the 
reading public by the comimentators in the press. | 

From Gamelin (definitely not a “Great Soldier of World War IT”) down to 
those like Eisenhower whose greatest days may still lie in the future, the reader 
is given a series of human pictures in broad cameo. The elements of strength and 
weakness in the character of each, and the little foibles as well —Montgomery's 
hobnailed egotism, MacArthur’s flights into Biblical hyperbole, Hitler’s paranoiac 
ecstasies—are combined into a series of vivid sketches of the men who have 
figured importantly in the events of the war. The major operations from which 
these “great captains” emerged into the limelight are skillfully employed to meas- 
ure their effectiveness in action. 

A number of well-intrenched myths are neatly dispatched. For instance, 
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Rommel as a beer-hall bully, lifted to high rank in the military hierarchy through 
the leverage of personal services to Hitler in the days of Nazi infancy, disappears. 
We discover instead a youth of middle-class origin entering the army in rgro as 
a Fahnenjunker, serving with distinction on various fronts of World War I, pur- 
suing a conventional military career during the twenty years of the truce, and 
eventually “labeled as a 100 per cent Nazi only when he was retreating or his army 
in trouble.” Sheer merit brought him to the top. Rommel’s brag and bluster may 
have irritated friends as well as foes, and his sail trimming to meet Nazidom’s 
political gales made him persona non grata to the Junker generals. Such short- | 
comings in no way touched the fact that Rommel was a master of the strategy and 
tactics of the modern mechanized blitz. The author likewise disposes of the oft- 
reported “dismissals” of Timoshenko by Stalin, although in this instance the in- 
variably closemouthed policy of Moscow leaves the evidence a bit thin. Timoshenko, 
it appears, was the ideal leader for breaking the heart of the German armies which 
were driving for Moscow in 1941. When a slashing Russian counteroffensive was 
wanted, Zhukov or some other leader was called in, while Timoshenko appeared 
on some other front where shaky defense lines had to be rewelded. 

Military students will quarrel with the author on certain scores. For the most . 
part the shortcomings of his interim report are inevitable in so early an appraisal 
of military leaders whose careers are far from run. Even without thought to the 
events since D-day in France, and particularly the recent German break-through 
into Belgium, Rundstedt belongs in any list that includes Wavell or Rommel—or 
any other leader cited. The same must be said for Yamashita, conqueror of Singa- 
pore after a campaign marked by a high order of generalship. Like claims to 
consideration could be made for Koneff, Zhukov, and Guderian, to mention only 
a few who have made their mark as troop leaders. A second category is equally 
deserving of attention, namely the men who worked in the field of strategy or 
of high politics and strategy. History has made due acknowledgment of von 
Schlieffen’s claims to fame as a genius in the drafting of war plans. In the light 
of Germany’s military successes to 1942, is not Brauchitsch’s claim to recognition 
equally valid, even though, like Schlieffen, he saw his plans largely nullified by 
the “intuition” of higher authority? And what of Tojo, chief architect of the clique 
who designed Japan’s military dominance of East Asia and the western Pacific? 
If we must have Gamelin as a gravedigger of France, Tojo surely merits a similar 
title as slave to a false military concept. And, turning to the United States, no one 
can be blind to the fact of General Marshall’s contribution in his double capacity 
as creator of the modern American Army and co-ordinator in the supreme task 
of mobilizing the full resources of the nations opposing the Axis. Nor can one 
overlook the part played by our General Arnold in the forging and employment 
of an air arm surpassing the dreams of the Douhet school. Lastly, when one recalls 
Berlin’s cold-blooded conclusion that the supply problem of the Allies would be 
insuperable; he must confess that the Somervell motto, “the impossible takes a 
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little longer,” has primed the drive to a new high water mark in military pro- 
duction and logistics. 

Major DeWeerd goes to the top rung of overall strategy to select for study 
such figures as the government heads of Britain, Germany, and China. DeGaulle 
is added for good measure, chiefly however as a prophet without honor in his own 
land, vainly attempting to convert his countrymen to the need of building a 
mechanized war machine. Conspicuously absent are Stalin and President Roose- 
velt. However obscure the details of their parts in directing the major strategy of 
the war effort, one can have no doubt as to where they will rank in the final record. 

Most of these omissions can be accounted for on the ground that military 
secrecy precludes public discussion at this time of the part played by certain key 
individuals in the war. That black-out particularly covers our own leading 
nationals. Such an explanation does not suffice in the case of Stalin, leaving one 
to wonder whether considerations of policy, or of Moscow’s secretiveness—or both 
-—are responsible. In any event it is to be hoped that the author will look on his 
presentation as a first draft. The critical days ahead which will determine the hour 
and measure of our victory should bring to the fore not a few leaders who now 
stand just short of full recognition. lt was late in the day when Sherman and 
Sheridan forged to the front. Grant would surely have lapsed into obscurity if 
President Lincoln had not, backed, against powerful opposition, the general who 
trained on whiskey. And both Washington and Robert E. Lee would have been 
doomed to secondary roles if the cabals aimed at their elimination had been suc- 
cessful. The full race must be run before sound evaluation is possible. Major 
DeWeerd has given us an excellent interim report. That was apparently the limit . 
of his objective. The shape of future events and the lifting of the black-out will 
provide the basis for the mature appraisal demanded by the importance of the 
subject. 


United States Military Academy Herman BEUKEMA . 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE THEME OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. By Robert George Hoerber. [Wash- 
- ington University, Department of Greek.] (St. Louis: Eden Publishing House. 

1944. Pp. x, 119.) 

THE author undertakes to prove that the Republic is not a amie treatise, as 
its title implies, nor even a philosophical definition of justice but simply an ethical 
discussion of justice, as indicated by an alternative title, On Justice, the purpose 
of the outlined state being merely to “illustrate the soul of the individual” (p. 113). 
In support of this thesis, he lists a series of putative omissions and inadequacies: 
the disharmonies in the discussion on political legislation, such as the admission 
that the ideal construction is not a possible state; the treatment of the subject as 
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not being exhaustive; what he claims to have been a philosophical rather than 
a political purpose back of Plato’s visits to Sicily; the lack of harmony between 
the political theory of the Republic on one hand, and the Laws, Statesman, and 
Epistles on the other; as well as Aristotle’s interpretation of the work. 

Dr. Hoerber ignores the fact that Plato himself (surely a first-class authority 
upon the theme of his own works) called the Republic a discourse On Government 
(Timaeus 17c), and besides goes so far as to express belief in the claim that Plato 
himself was responsible for the subtitle (“appears to rest upon good evidence,” 
p. 76), a faith which familiarity with Ernst Nachmanson’s masterly study of the 
titles of Greek books (1941; supplemented by F. W. Lenz in A.J.P. 65 [1944] 
315-6), and with L. W. Daly’s identical conclusions for Latin (1943), would 
presumably have rendered vain. Furthermore the source of Diogenes Laertius 
(3,60) called the Republic “a political dialogue,” and Proclus (Comm. I, 9, 10 ff.) 
asserts that the subject matter is “politics and true righteousness.” More important 
even than Proclus, because its source is pre-Neoplatonic (perhaps Theon himself), 
will be found to be the admirable treatment by Alfarabi (teacher of Avicenna), as 
now available in the edition and translation by E. Rosenthal and R. Walzer 
(1943), 24 and 25, the substance of which is that Plato was looking for a new 
social order, one that was fit for the life of a good man, since the contemporary 
order was incompatible with a true vita humana. Finally, if imperfections, whether 
putative or actual, in the execution of some intricate plan can be allowed to serve 
as conclusive proof that no such plan had ever been contemplated in the first in- 
stance, then a very considerable portion of the world’s literature must necessarily 
be regarded as having had some purpose other than that which it has professed, or, 
in not a few instances, none at all. . 

The author has read the Republic with great care, he is thoughtful, and he 
argues ingeniously, but he has taken somewhat too little account of what his 
predecessors have already said on his subject. So imperfect, indeed, on several 
different counts is the bibliography that probably a more favorable impression 
would have been created had there been none at all. In the study of a work like 
Plato’s Republic to ignore such names as Shorey, Wilamowitz, Schneider, and 
Greene: (for the Scholia), among many others, is something almost astonishing. 
Especially unfortunate is the omission of an admirable paper by M. T. McClure 
(in Studies in the History of Ideas, Columbia University [1925] I; 27-48), with 
exactly the same title as the author’s own dissertation, Mr. McClure has made 
it clear that the chief concern of the Republic is the age-old problem of how to 
be happy though good; or, as he puts it: the true thesis of the Republic is to show 
that “when the institutions of society are modeled in accordance with nature, the 
good life will also be the happy life” (p. 28). But Mr. McClure does not worry 
about a dichotomy between ethics and politics, which for a fifth century Athenian, 
as Plato was down to the period of his early maturity, would probably have been 
repellent, although certain aspects of such an occasional problem had been partially 
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foreshadowed in the Antigone and especially in the Troades. The Aristotelian 
separation of the two, although it remained for Aristotle himself chiefly a mere 
practical convenience in the classification of subject matter for his lectures, was 
nevertheless symptomatic of a change in attitude toward the sum total of social 
thought. This became conspicuous in the fourth century, ominously for all future 
time, and not least of all for our own age, when the morality of a private individ- 
ual and that of an agent of the state only too often appear to be not entirely iden- 
tical. In other words, the author’s problem, as far as Plato himself is concerned, 
perhaps did not even quite exist; and although Plato would have recognized it, 


it may be doubted if he would have allowed it to be posed as sharply as does — 
Dr. Hoerber. 


University of Illinois W. A. OLDFATHER and Marian Harman 


MICHIGAN PAPYRI. Volume V, PAPYRI FROM TEBTONIS, Part II. Edited 
by Elinor Mullett Husselman, Arthur E. R. Boak, William F. Edgerton. In 
two volumes. Volume VI, PAPYRI AND OSTRACA FROM KARANIS. 
Edited by Herbert Chayyim Youtie and Orsamus Merrill Pearl. [University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volumes XXIX, XLVI.] (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1944. Pp. xx, 446; xxi, 252, plates. 
Vol. V, $5.00; Vol. VI, $4.00.) 


THE activities of the grapheion, or record office, of the village of Tebtunis in 
the early half of the first century are already known through the registers and 
accounts published in Tebtunis Papyri, Part I (Michigan Papyri, Vol. II [1933]). 
The 131 texts published in the present volume include a few more fragmentary 
documents of this kind and a variety of other documents for the most part prepared 
by the grapheion: petitions to strategus or exegete, a public oath, three tax receipts, 
‘ordinances and other documents of gilds, contracts of sale, leases, divisions of 
property, loans, receipts, etc. | 

The grapheion documents may be all ephemeral rather than official file copies. 
“None . . . show any evidence of having been part of a roll” (7.e., the tomos 
sunkollesimos, which was the record office “file”), There are preliminary drafts 
left incomplete until certain names or certain measurements, boundaries or what 
not could be ascertained. A few have marks indicating cancellation. Many were 
prepared as duplicates for the contracting parties but were not taken by them be- 
cause they did not need or want them or did not want to pay for them. However, 
taken together, they give a more complete idea of the amount and kinds of paper 
work done in the grapheion than the merely enumerative registers. 

“The contracts and the subscriptions . . . do not individually contain much that 
is new or important,” but there are always new words and new names, new situa- 
tions and other new information of one sort or another in such collections of texts. 
For example, there are three new names of strategi; we learn that the emperor 
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Claudius had a private estate in Egypt; and it appears that the grapheton was 
under the direct charge of the nomographos, at least in this period, 

There is a good deal of human interest in several of the property divisions, in 
the petitions to the strategus in cases of robbery and assault, etc. Certain groups of 
documents are connected with one another by the names of the contracting parties 
and reveal the business complications in the life of small property owners with 
large families. The editors have been at some pains to chart four families, each of 
a score of people, who bought and sold to each other or divided among themselves 
everything from a fallen house to an inheritance of a hundred acres of land and 
thirteen slaves. 

One of the divisions of property (no. 321) is stated to be effective after the 
death of the father, while another (no. 322) is “from the present time.” The edi- 
tors, however, believe that immediate possession was given in both cases, though 
undivided in the first case. It is true that in both cases the father—in no. 322, the 
father and mother—are to receive during their lives regular payments of food and 
money; but the father in no. 321 receives only twelve artabas of wheat and twelve 
silver drachmas per year, and these are all paid by the oldest son, who receives the 
largest share of the property, whereas the father and mother in no. 322 receive 
twenty-four artabas of wheat, seventy-two cotulae of oil and three hundred silver 
drachmas. Was this difference due to the considerable difference in size between 
the estates or a difference in standard of living, or did the father in no. 321 con- 
tinue with his farming as well as with his flute playing, on which his eldest son 
was to pay his tax? 

One of the petitions (no. 231) is interesting in itself and also because of the 
difficulty of translating it. One of the villagers had made false accusations (“syco- 
phancy”) and assaults, and his victims had started procedures against him. Even 
when he was under accusation he attacked Kronion, as the editors explain “in the 
hope of frightening him to drop his complaint,” but as they translate, “wishing 
to hound him by penalties so that, after having handed in charges, Kronion 
perished because of his poverty.” 

Volume VI, Papyri and Ostraca from Karanis, may be considered a continua- 
tion of Volume IV, Tax Rolls from Karanis (1936), and of the Michigan 
“Humanistic Series,” Volume XXXIV, Greek Ostraca (1935), and Volumes XXV 
and XXX, Karanis ... Report of Excavations (1931, 1933). 

The 65 papyri and 272 ostraca all come from the University of Michigan’s 
excavations at Karanis, and, since their dates range from the second or first cen- 
tury B,C. to the fourth century A.D., it would have been interesting to know some- 
thing more of the respective areas and levels at which the finds were made (like 
the indications given in Greek Ostraca). 

The majority of the texts are concerned with tax payments and with declara- 
tions, registrations, etc., for tax purposes. In no. 365, “Excerpt from the Minutes 
of the Epistrategus,” the name of the epistrategus is new in the list of officials, and 
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some of the special privileges of Antinoites are specifically indicated. No. 368 
' gives a new terminus of the strategus Sarapion’s tenure. In connection with no. 
370, the editors bring up to date the list of known census registrations, and explain 
those which omit names of occupants of the property reported, as being made by 
or for absentee owners. On the basis of no. 375, the government’s annual revenue 
in grain from the ninety-four cleruchies of Karanis in the second century is esti- 
mated at no less than 55,000 to 65,000 artabas. 

In no. 383 the occurrence of the abbreviations met, ent, etc. (probably some 
form of double dating) are examples of problems not yet solved but advancéd 
toward solution by additional evidence. (Cf. the reviewer’s comments on Columbia 
Papyri [Greek Series, Vol. 11], in American Journal of Philology, LVI [1935], 
170.) 

In no. 421 (a petition) the archephodos of Karanis pursuing thieves into 
Bacchias is himself arrested by the archephodos of Bacchias. “Nos. 422-426 are 
part of a family archive” (of which sixteen other documents are listed) and are 
petitions of one Gemellus against various abuses. No. 424 may “be unique 
among petitions .. . in its revelation òf forbidden magical practices,” the offender 
throwing a brephos (“embryo”), “intending to harm me-in with malice”—or 
shall we say, “to encompass me with a curse”? ee i 

Both volumes are competently edited and equipped with full sets of indexes, 
and constitute useful additions to the corpus of source material for the economic 
and social history of Greco-Roman Egypt. 


Brown University Henry B. Van HoEsEN 


STUDIES IN THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS: SOME IMPERIAL VIRTUES OF 
TIBERIUS AND DRUSUS JULIUS CAESAR. By Robert Samuel Rogers, 
Professor of Latin and Roman Studies, Duke University. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 181. $2.25.) 


Tars volume, first presented in large part in the form of lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University, provides a welcome addition to Professor Rogers” thorough 
and illuminating studies of the times of the emperor Tiberius. The first part is 
devoted to a discussion of “some imperial virtues of Tiberius,” namely, his berali- 
tas, providentia, clementia, and moderatio, the second to a historical and bio- 
graphical study of Tiberius’ son, Drusus Julius Caesar. In both the author carefully 
reviews all the ancient evidence that may bear upon his subject, and his study of 
Drusus is the more welcome in view of the compendious account now available in 

Under the Augustan regime public and private interest, loyalty to the emperor, 
and imperial propaganda alike led, not without influence from Hellenistic models, 
to increasing religious and secular emphasis upon the virtues of the ruler and 
created a tradition which Tiberius had to follow almost in his own despite. Since a 
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wise Liberality is a part of Providence, Rogers properly discusses the two virtues 
together, and for Providence uses Charlesworth's definition: “that foresight which 
. . « helped to secure the continued and peaceful existence of the state,” was re- 
vealed in “the constant care and almost paternal solicitude which Augustus showed 
for the welfare of his subjects,” and is manifested in three ways, “by caring for 
the welfare of the people, by providing for a stable succession, by warding off con- 
spiracies.” It is, in fact, very near to what we should call today a clear sense of 
official responsibility. The review, largely chronological, of possible examples of 
Tiberius’ acts of Liberality and Providence does not focus clearly which are 
definitely so labeled in our sources and which are not, and the ancient allegations 
of parsimony are deliberately laid aside. The known /beralitates fall considerably 
below the Augustan standard in amount (cf. ESAR 5.14 ff.), but on the whole 
confirm our view of Tiberius’ wisdom. Real disasters and genuine need brought 
sympathetic and generous action. It is somewhat ironical that his économies- with- 
drew money from circulation and helped to precipitate a crisis that made further 
Liberality necessary, and that the Providence which detects conspiracies so 
thoroughly defeated the Providence which supplies a well-trained and responsible 
successor. Was it all due to Tiberius’ ill luck? The author’s conclusion, that Tiber- 
ius, “not less than his predecessor [italics mine] possessed the providentia ... which 
the good ruler must manifest or fail of being a good ruler,” is perhaps too sweep- 
ing. In the discussion of Clemency, Rogers rightly reminds us that this virtue is 
exercised, not upon the innocent, but upon the guilty or those presumed to be 
guilty, and makes good against Sutherland his position that there were examples 
of Clemency throughout the reign. The occasion of the Ara Clementiae in 28 A.D. 
is more problematical. Rogers holds that it celebrates the decision to banish Agrip- 
pina and Nero upon charges less serious than treason. Yet Tacitus asserts that ac- 
tion against them came only after Livia’s protection was removed by death in 29, 
and gives little hint of the nature of the pavor internus (Ann. 4.74.1-3) that led 
to the voting of the altar. The evidence for actual conspiracy on Agrippina’s part 
remains indirect, and the date implied in Suetonius (Cal. 10.1) may be mistaken. 
His Moderation entitles Tiberius to a special place among Roman emperors, and 
Rogers has performed a useful service in recounting the examples and emphasizing 
their significance. He has however hardly reckoned with the problem raised when 
Moderation is shown by refusing honors which are quietly accepted later (Taylor, 
TAPhA 60 [1929] 87 ff.). This leads to a more general criticism. One misses a 
general discussion how far the notion and practice of these virtues shows any de- 
velopment from the Augustan models. 

In the section on Drusus Rogers makes out a probable case for the view that 
he and Germanicus were Principes Iuventutis by 9 a... His achievements in 
Illyricum gain deserved recognition, both his firmness with the mutinous legions 
and later his diplomatic success in establishing the Regnum Vannianum. The be- 
ginning of his quarrel with Sejanus is plausibly dated about 20 A.p. One further 
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point: in discussing the Gytheate decree Rogers follows Rostovtzeff in referring 
the “Aphrodite of Drusus Caesar” to Livilla; yet she is coupled with the “Victory 
of Germanicus,” which no one has had the hardihood to refer to Agrippina. It 
appears that two virtues or qualities are wanted. Sulla Felix was termed in Greek 
Epaphroditus and was devoted to the cult of Venus Felix, while Felicitas and 
Victoria alike became connected with Venus, This gives support to Taylor’s sug- 
gestion (loc. cit. 88) that Felicitas is probably the meaning here. We should then 
have a related and balanced pair, the Victory of Germanicus and the Felicity of 
Drusus. 


Bryn Mawr College T. RoserrT S. BROUGHTON 


CAESAR AND CHRIST: A HISTORY OF ROMAN CIVILIZATION AND 
OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THEIR BEGINNINGS TO a.p. 325. By Will 
Durant. [The Story of Civilization, HI.] (New York: Simon and Schuster. 


1944. Pp. xvi, 751. $5.00.) 


: Tue publishers of this volume tell us that the success of Dr. Durant's Story of 
Philosophy (1926) made it possible for him to devote his entire attention there- 
after to the large-scale history of civilization which he had been planning since 
1914. Two volumes of this history have already appeared, Our Oriental Heritage 
(1935) and The Life of Greece (1939). Each was well received by the general 
public while scholars admitted that in them popularization maintained very high 
standards, There is no reason to doubt that equal success will attend the present 
volume, which deals with the history of Rome from the Etruscans to Constantine. 
Dr. Durant's style is easy and sober, enlivened with humor; his allotment of 
space to the various aspects of Roman history is good; his judgments are interest- 
ing though not very profound; illustrations are well chosen. He has written a 
much better book than might be anticipated from publicity advertising it as writ- 
ten in terms from yesterday's headlines, and it is even possible that the author 
squirmed a bit when his publishers hailed him as a new Gibbon. 

An academic critic does not find it easy to review such a book for a learned 
journal because it was not written for scholars and 1ts author makes no pretensions 
to scholarship. He obviously had a certain amount of training in the classics as a 
youth, but when he relies upon this training the results are not happy. Thus he 
remarks that “every schoolboy knows the story of the denefd,” but he goes badly 
wrong in his own summary of that story. He is more successful when he relies 
upon modern writers, for his choice of authorities is usually good though his ac- 
quaintance with historical literature is limited largely to works such as Ferrero 
and the volumes in Henri Beer's series, which discuss the subject for the general 
reader. Dr. Durant tends to exaggerate striking statements made by such writers. 
A zealous mistake-finder would criticize something on nearly every page, but, 
except in moments of scholarly wrath, he would probably admit that most of these 
mistakes concern details that are not important for the story as a whole. The book 
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should never be used as a work of reference, but its version of Roman history is 
interesting and moderately accurate. Dr. Durant includes a fuller account of 
early Christianity than is usual in such works, and in it he does not try to carry 
water on both shoulders. He once studied for the Roman Catholic priesthood but 
now he approaches the subject from a liberal point of view, with Guignebert as 
his principal guide. He gives a sympathetic account of the life and teachings of 
Jesus, though he feels called upon to censure our Lord gently (p. 562) for being 
“unbiologically harsh on the desire of a man for a maid.” It may also be re- 
marked in passing that here, as in his earlier volumes, it is principally in matters 
pertaining to sex that the author permits himself that luridity which his publishers 
call to our attention. 

Dr. Durant announces plans to complete his great work in two further volumes, 
promised at five-year intervals. It may seem strange that so modern-minded a 
man as he should devote three fifths of a world history to the period before 325 A.D. 
He will probably find no difficulty in covering the Middle Ages in the next volume, 
to be entitled The Age of Faith, but an equally full account of modern times 
would require at least three volumes the size of the one before us. Nevertheless, it 
is to be hoped that the author will complete his ambitious undertaking for, in spite 
of its many weaknesses in detail, this history of civilization is a work well worth 
writing. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


UNIVERSITY RECORDS AND LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Lynn 
Thorndike, Professor of History in Columbia University. [Records of Civiliza- 
tion: Sources and Studies, Austin P. Evans, Editor, Number XXXVIII.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. xvii, 476. $5.50.) 


THE university is a tangible heritage from their European forebears that Ameri- 
cans can readily understand and appreciate. Now those who will read have con- 
veniently at hand in this rich collection of documents illustrating its history from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century, translations containing information pre- 
viously hidden in the medieval Latin, French, or German of the originals. Many 
of the selections are from the Parts chartulary and from the collections for Bologna, 
but there is great variety, and few readers, if any, will have easily accessible in 
their own libraries all the sources from which Professor Thorndike has gathered 
these materials. His wide knowledge of medieval intellectual history and his ex- 
pert control of the bibliography of so many phases of medieval life are abundantly 
reflected in the choices he has made here. Modern editions and also the older 
compilations have been grist for his mill, and, happily, he has chosen to include 
selections from manuscript sources as well. The most significant of this type is the 
“Commendation of the Clerk” (Vatic. Palat. lat. 1252), translated on pages 201- 
35 and given in the original Latin in Appendix I. This document is rich in in- 
formation of many sorts and in particular has much to say about students below 
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university grade. Its long opening section, however, may prove tedious reading for 
those not familiar with medieval ways. Other selections from manuscripts are 
No. 118, “Law Advertising at Bologna”; No. 119, “Texts Required for A. B. 
Degree at: Erfurt, 1420”; No. 122, “Academic Itinerary, 1422-1427”; No. 126, 
“Quodlibeta of 1429 and Before”; and No. 143, “Academic Exercises at Ferrara.” 
Like any such collection, this too must be accepted as reflecting the point of view 
and particular interests of the compiler. Some would exclude certain of the selec- 
tions in favor of others; possibly some would wish more references to Oxford and 
Cambridge; the reviewer might include some of the vivid sections in the Paris 
proctors’ books—but what Thorndike has given has been chosen with learning, 
skill, keen insight, and deep understanding of one of the most interesting phases 
of medieval life. If much that he has included is familiar to the scholar, he has 
enriched the familiar by so thoroughly garnering his materials and casting his nets 
so wide. Surely this is a volume to stand in every library close to the Powicke- 
Emden edition of Rashdall and near d’Irsay’s more general but useful survey of 
university life, 

The 176 selections in the book are arranged in chronological order. The brief 
introduction supplies information helpful to readers seeking to group documents 
according to place of origin or searching for topical information, and the index 
furnishes references to the many important and distinguished names that appear in 
the documents. For the reviewer this chronological arrangement seems most satis- 
factory, for, as Thorndike points out, medieval universities were all very much 
alike and regional differences and peculiarities were not characteristic as they are 
in universities today. The originals from which these translations were made are 
in themselves rarely classic in form and no translator can hide cumbersome 
sentences and paragraph structure, prolix argument, and other infelicities of the 
medieval writers. In a few instances even Professor Thorndike could not quite 
make out what the medieval author had in mind. 

As these documents are read seriatim few will fail to remark the faith academic 
groups seem always to have had in the making of rules and in passing resolutions. 
In fact the multiplicity of rules and regulations indicates implicitly how ineffective 
and fruitless so much academic debate could be. One, wonders just how many 
seasoned Parisian lecturers mended their platform manner in compliance with the 
decree of 1355 (No. 83). At any rate the materials gathered together here give 
precious insight into so much that is eternally human. Who will fail to recognize 
those masters who, “moved by envy ... scorn to admit well prepared subordinates 
to professorial chairs” (No. 70), or those students who “attend classes but make 
‘ no effort to learn anything” (No. 71)? And it takes little imagination to picture 
the consternation at Heidelberg in 1396 that brought forth a rector’s proclamation 
forbidding students to catch the burghers’ pigeons. And what anxieties that boy 
wonder, Fernando of Cordova, must have caused the Parisian masters following 
his arrival in town in 1445 (No. 148). It is evident that not all the enactments of 
medieval university bodies were immediately or even ultimately put into effect. A 
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careful reading of the English proctors’ records shows, for instance, that in all 
probability the order (No. 85) of May, 1358, closing the Street of Straw at Paris 
was not carried out until some years later. Professor Thorndike has made a real 
contribution to university studies in Appendix IT where he provides a useful map 
and discusses the foundation and location of colleges at Paris in the later Middle 
Ages, a topic which Rashdall covers only briefly and where even his recent editors 
are too frequently in error and one still needing further careful investigation. 


Alameda, California Gray C. Boyce 


LIBERTIES AND COMMUNITIES IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND: COL- 
LECTED STUDIES IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND TOPOG- 
RAPHY. By Helen M. Cam, Lecturer in History in the University of 
Cambridge. (Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. xiv, 267. $3.75.) 

Tuts is a “collection of sixteen studies in medieval local history linked together 
by the belief that medieval local government can only be understood through much 
short range study of particular places and institutions.” It accomplishes fully the 
usual intent of such publications: to reach more readers than have the separate 
pieces scattered (in this instance from 1923 to 1939) through reviews and bulletins 
or as delivered before learned societies; also, and of greater importance, to make 
clearer the general drift and result of so large a fraction of the author’s life work. 

The specialized nature of these studies has led Miss Cam, in her valuable intro- 
duction, to comment on the relation between the antiquarian and the historian. 
The former, she says, “holds the live end of an unbroken thread running back 
into the past he is exploring.” The historian often does that too, especially since 
the momentous day when Maitland taught us how to go “beyond” Domesday. 
Perhaps the author would classify her “The Hundred outside the North Gate of 
Oxford” as antiquarian or her “The Decline and Fall of English Feudalism” as 
historical; but rigid classification is not needed, for here surely we have antiquar- 
lanism of a sane and helpful type. Throughout we are made to feel a persisting 
antiquity of institutions from “beyond” the Conquest, the “inveterate dislike of 
scrapping the obsolete or obsolescent.” Even things Celtic are not beyond the pale. 
We see strong kings as preservers of localisms, from Alfred to the Plantagenets; 
a type of feudalism constructed “which made it a political education for the 
privileged”; privilege as the basis of corresponding duty; and the agelong habit 
of all classes, “transmitted through Anglo-Saxon, Dane, and Norman, of accept- 
ing responsibility for the order, liberty, and justice of our own neighborhoods.” 
Tt would be hard to find a greater theme than this last, and sometime the long 
story of political responsibility must be told. The author, in all her research, has 
found and interpreted material relating to it. 

As would be expected from Miss Cam’s other published work there is much 
here about the favorite old enigma of the hundred. She rather confirms its royal, 
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West Saxon source, overlaying, but not erasing, an older communal organization; 
and there are some newer things about groups of hundreds and the later private 
hundreds, where the laborious study of villein and free pedigrees, preserved 
through “the tenacious memory of the illiterate” has revealed an unexpected 
source. Other themes can be barely mentioned: controverting Professor Stephen- 
son’s theory of the later, Continental-like origin of boroughs; a rare bit of crucially 
needed comparative study, showing why the old popular judgment died out in 
France and did not in England; the sheriff’s declining power paralleled by in- 
creasing duties as the instrument of central government, his office becoming pro-- 
fessionalized; the quo warranto proceedings of Edward I, where the author is on 
such familiar ground, shown in their true intent and accomplishment, leaving the 
Earl Warenne and his rusty sword very shadowy; emphasis on royal control of 
private jurisdiction—writs vs. “liberties” —writs from the writ of right on leading 
to control of, or a share in, the “liberties”; wise things said on social, economic, 
legal, military, and constitutional feudalism—pre-Conquest, post-Conquest, and 
“new”; and the last two studies (1939), dealing with early parliamentary con- 
stituencies, notably illustrating how the very objective work of a later generation 
has deflated and corrected older grandiose generalizations. Many diligent and 
modest followers of Maitland, Tout, et al. are making us know more about what 
our antecedent institutions actually were. 


University of Minnesota l A. B. WHITE 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF DEPOSIT BANKING IN MEDITERRANEAN 
EUROPE. By Abbot Payson Usher, Professor of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. [Harvard Economic Studies, Volume LXXV.] Volume I. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1943. Pp. xx, 649. $5.00.) 


Tue scope of this book is considerably greater than the title indicates. It is the 
first of two volumes, which, if the promised second is comparable in value to the 
present one, will constitute an excellent, and in certain respects a definitive 
analysis of a host of troublesome phases of the economic history of the Middle 
Ages and the centuries following. The first part of this volume, for example, on 
the structure and functions of the early credit system treats seven of the major 
aspects of the subject in as many chapters, each of which in turn brings into view 
in well-marked divisions almost as many subordinate phases of the subject in- 
dicated in the chapter heading. Primitive banks of deposit are satisfactorily de- 
scribed as an introduction to an important chapter on the development of early 
instruments of credit, leading the reader on to a discussion of the development 
of modern commercial paper. By way of the fairs and interregional clearance, 
less original than most other portions of the work, yet critically comprehensive 
in treatment, the author passes to a presentation of long-term lending and public 
debts. There follows an admirable chapter on the quantitative importance of 
credit in early and in modern monetary systems whercin a broad grasp of the 
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matter is displayed. The final chapter in the first part courageously attacks the 
complex subject of currencies in medieval and early modern Europe, wherein 
many controversial points are covered with a minimum of possible confusion 
to the reader. It is to be noted that the first part of the book is not limited to 
Spanish developments but aims at giving a general picture of banking and allied 
problems in Mediterranean Europe, which is conceived apparently as a back- 
ground for the second part of the volume dealing especially with Spain. The 
author appears to deal sometimes inadequately with Italian developments, but 
doubtless this will not be true when the second volume promised is before us. 

The second part of the volume, somewhat more than half of the whole, is a 
penetrating description of almost every conceivable phase of banking in Catalonia 
from 1240 to 1723. The eighteen chapters are focused mainly on deposit banking 
and credit creation. Here Professor Usher has made his most notable contribu- 
tion, based on minute examination of manuscript materials; no pains have' been 
spared to present what may be regarded as practically complete documentation 
of actualities. With actualities the author assuredly comes to a grip, heartily wel- 
come when one recalls the errors and confusion prevalent in supposedly authori- 
tative general historical and economic works. The subject matter, as the author 
modestly suggests in his preface, may not be novel, but certainly the treatment 
of the wealth of materials is significantly illuminating, not only for the history 
of Spain but by implication and inference for that of the whole Mediterranean 
region. The reader is left wishing the promised Italian volume were at hand 
from the same competent hand. 

Professor Usher’s volume will stand as a major contribution to the economic 
history of the period, one to which all workers in the field will perforce con- 
stantly refer. Idle indeed would be any list of minor queries concerning petty 
points upon which doubtless many students familiar with the field might dwell; 
to descend to minutiae in view of the high virtues of the author’s work, broad 
in vision and at the same time founded on acute examination of very difficult 
materials, would be captious. In the appendixes are nine currency tables for 
Castile and Catalonia and a glossary of eighty pages of technical and adminis- 
trative terms, Catalan-English, of commendable clarity, followed by five pages 
of English-Catalan, the purpose of which is less evident when one observes the 
care with which so many Catalan terms have already been defined and explained 
at length with what the reviewer supposes is authority and certainly is confidence. 
The bibliography of both manuscript material and printed literature is in keeping 
with the high standards maintained throughout the book; the index is satis- 
factory. The style and format of the book are all one would expect in excellence 
from the series of which it is the seventy-fifth. Not often are learned works in 
economic history so well written as is this study, wherein the English flows with 
a precision and charm the more attractive because apparently unstudied. 


Barnard College Eucene H. Byrne 
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THE YALE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Volumes XI and XII, HORACE WALPOLE’S COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH MARY AND AGNES BERRY. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis and A. Dayle Wallace with the assistance of Charles H. Bennett and 
Edwine M. Martz. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. lii, 378; 
viii, 402. $15.00 per set.) 


ALEXANDER Pope knew 


...a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


When over seventy years of age Horace Walpole discovered not one but two such 
paragons, young into the bargain. Their names were Mary and Agnes Berry. His 
letters to them in the course of the next eight years furnish most of the text for 
the volumes under review. Our own admiration for Mary Berry, the chief corres- 
pondent and Walpole’s literary executrix, is tempered by the evidence, circumstan- 
tial to be sure, that she destroyed all but eleven of her own letters to Walpole. This 
fact combined with the existence of little hitherto unpublished material, one letter 
from Walpole and his “Book of Visitors,” make the new volumes somewhat less 
interesting than their predecessors. On the other hand, the plan of classifying 
Walpole’s letters according to the correspondent, followed throughout the edition, 
together with skillful editing have resulted in an effective addition to the series 
thus far published. 

The subject matter of these letters is never momentous. “Trumpery,” Walpole 
himself labeled it. The fact is that he did not select these friends to be his cor- 
respondents but as close companions. When he was obliged to depend on the post 
he wrote, so he said, as he would have talked: of himself, of them (ad nauseam), 
of Strawberry Hill, neighborhood gossip, and news as it now came to him only 
through callers or the papers. Witticisms, anecdotes, literary allusions were cal- 
culated to provoke gay returns in- kind. Somber shadows of the French Revolu- 
tion, however, frequently fell across the sunlit lawns of Strawberry Hill. Crimes 
done in the name of liberty raised doubts in Walpole’s liberal mind. 

Here are’ human documents presented in a form to make them more than ever 
useful as an entrance into this strange period of English history. Mary Berry was 
in a way an embodiment of an age in which Englishmen sought to hold back 
the hands of time: conservative, yes, but modern enough to declare “any sort or 
shadow of occupation for women” desirable (II, 123). 

Admirable as are the notes, for the student of history they leave something to 
be desired, especially in connection with allusions to governmental institutions. 
For example, there is no reference to the droits of the admiralty, which Walpole 
obviously had in mind when he humorously suggested that the king seize a cer- 
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tain duchy as a “wreck” (I, 104). The custom of franking letters, so important to 
Walpole, especially when he did not enjoy the privilege, and so destructive of 
post office revenues, does not receive a line in the index. General warrants should 
merit, so it seems, a note of factual information (I, 315). 

Such faults of omission, as well as the irregular margins which injure the ap- 
pearance of these volumes, may perhaps be excused as part of the inevitable cas- 
ualties of the war. Certainly failure to explain allusions of the kind mentioned 
above is a less serious blemish on these pages than it would be in the case of other 
sections of Walpole’s correspondence, such as the Mann or Conway letters, to the 
publication of which historians naturally look forward with keen anticipation. 


Wilson College Dora Maz CLARK 


THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT: THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 1806- 
1838, UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF ROBERT ASPLAND, W. J. FOX, 
R. H. HORNE, AND LEIGH HUNT. With a chapter on RELIGIOUS 
PERIODICALS, 1700-1825. By Francis E. Mineka. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 458. $4.00.) 


On the relation between radicalism and dissent in nineteenth century England 
much research has still to be done. What we lack, specifically, is a mass of mono- 
- graphic material on which general studies can be based. Mr. Mineka’s book rep- 
resents exactly the type of thing needed to fill the gap. His subject is the history 
of the Monthly Repository (the journal of the Unitarian movement) throughout 
its entire brief life, 1806-1838. The topic is well chosen. It is neither too narrowly 
and mechanically conceived nor too broad to be capable of documentation. Though 
modest in scope the book is thoroughly sound and useful. Its value—a very real 
one—is that it gives a workmanlike and well-arranged summary of the materials 
to be found in the Monthly Repository. This journal cannot easily be obtained and 
even when available it is not convenient to use. But it is an invaluable source of 
information about currents of ideas among the Unitarians. 

Criticism in the Repository dealt not only with religion but also with litera- 
ture and politics, and Mr. Mineka discusses each of these three aspects separately. 
In religion the Repository is of interest today not so much for its learned defense 
of the Unitarian cause as for its being one of the first channels through which 
German Biblical criticism spread into England. In literature it gave early recogni- 
tion to Browning and Tennyson and was the first magazine to publish Browning’s 
poetry. The political element in the Repository was prominent from the start, and 
under the editorship of Fox (1828-1836) the journal broke away from its sectar- 
ian connections and became an important organ of the radical party. In this, its 
most brilliant period, the contributors included Harriet Martineau, John Stuart 
Mill (both in great quantity), Ebenezer Elliott, John Bowring, Southwood Smith, 
and many others notable in their own day. In general the political sympathies of the 
Repository were radical, and it took its line from the utilitarians and the classical 
économists. Its sympathy for the underdog was tempered by the coldly scientific 
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economic doctrines of the day. In its pages Mill wrote in defense of the new Poor 
Law and the wage-fund theory. Yet, on the other side of the picture, the Repository 
as early as 1817 published articles attacking Maltbus and praising Robert Owen. 
And Mill, in articles appearing in 1833 and 1834, was qualifying his acceptance of 
Benthamism and discussing the problems of distribution in a way that fore- 
shadowed his later conversion to a kind of socialism. Early English radicalism 
was by no means so consistently hostile to the poor as some of its modern detrac- 
tors have assumed. Mr. Mineka's book contains a great deal of illuminating ma- 
terial, and he should be praised for his concrete contribution to the study of British 
radicalism and its religious associations. 


Smith College WiLLiam O. AyDELOTTE 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. M. Thompson, Sometime Fellow of St. 
Mary Magdalen College and University Lecturer in Modern French History. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. xvi, 591. $5.00.) 


Ir would be difficult and manifestly unfair not to pay the highest tribute to 
Mr. Thompson’s engrossing and detailed volume on the Revolution. Without 
question this synoptic and well-illustrated study from the pen of England’s fore- 
most student of the French Revolution is the most valuable to appear in his 
country since the publication of Lord Acton’s once famous Lectures. Wise, learned, 
and measured are the three words that characterize it. Every chapter reveals his 
_ extraordinary scholarship, based on the widest reading, his own researches, and a 
lifetime of fruitful teaching. Not that his grasp of the subject derives only from 
his long familiarity with the titans among his predecessors, Aulard, Mathiez, 
Sagnac, Kropotkin, and Lefebvre, to mention only the most outstanding. For his 
keen discussions of the more specialized aspects attest eloquently that he has kept 
himself fully abreast of the researches of the younger scholars in France, in Eng- 
land, and in the United States, too, for that matter, though one would scarcely 
suspect so from reading his curiously ill-chosen list of the fifty best books on his 
subject. 

To be sure, nothing startlingly new for the professional student emerges from 
his pages. But such readers, it is to be hoped, will be only a minority. To the non- 
specialized English readers (in England even more than in the United States), to 
those nurtured on a diet of such popular expounders as Carlyle, Nesta Webster, 
and Madelin, his thoughtful work offers a new and rich interpretation. If clarity 
of writing and sobriety of interpretation are virtues that are not caviar to the 
general, his book will go far to make intelligible the role of individuals, the issues 
involved, and the profound transformations effected by a movement that, as a 
whole, English readers have never understood very well. His account is not 
marred by the bitter partisanship that disfigures even the best of French scholar- 
ship. Nor is his study in the slightest tinctured by the once familiar moralizing 
that sought with more heat than light to resolve the sterile inquiry whether the ' 
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Revolution was good or evil, true or false to France's historic destiny. As an Eng- 
lishman and a good liberal, Mr. Thompson does not conceal his basic aversion to 
such desperate remedies ‘as revolutionary solutions. He even insinuates an un- 
necessary caveat on occasion. But the transcendent merit of his writing is that he 
understands his period, and he suffuses this understanding of the complex five- 
year period from the opening of the States’-General to the fall of Robespierre with 
great historical sympathy and deep humanity. The Revolution, for all its eddies 
and currents and its more or less distinct phases, remains a bloc. 

Particularly thoughtful is his detailed yet incisive handling of such emotion- 
provoking crises as the capture of the Bastille, the grande peur, the September 
massacres, the Girondin-Jacobin death duel, and the effort of the Triumvirate to 
usher in the republic of virtue. The pages treating these developments are ex- 
emplary for their historical balance and their fine psychological grasp—without 
benefit, it may be said in passing, of Freudian language—of the combination of 
loftiness of aims, brutality of means, and nakedness of calculation that went into 
the fashioning of these climaxes. 

The most valuable and careful passages dealing with the earlier constructive 
years of the Revolution are those in which the author links economic and social 
issues with the political struggle, the provinces with the capital, the peasantry and 
workers with the middle classes, and perhaps most of all his searching evaluation 
of the institutional changes brought about by the deputies of the Constituent As- 
sembly. On the other hand, what distinguishes his story of the turbulent days of 
the Convention is his remarkably penetrating treatment of Jacobinism: Jacobinism 
militant, triumphant, and agonizing. 

Of the victory of Jacobinism, which assuredly he does not like, Mr. Thompson 
writes: 


This could not have been done simply by the intrigues of a party, or the threats of 
a mob... -It meant that Jacobinism was now identified with the Revolution... . 
It meant that anti-Jacobinism ... was identified with counter-revolution. For better 
or for worse, the French people would have it so. The dictatorial regime of the 
Jacobin group was not imposed upon the Convention from outside: it was evolved 
from within. 


On Jacobinism triumphant, the author takes over but humanizes Mathiez’ 
thesis on the continuity of the dictatorship, modifying it and rewriting it in the 
light of his fundamental antipathy to centralization and compulsion. 


But there was no exact point at which a man ceased to be a Girondin and became 
a Jacobin; and there was no exact point at which the country changed over from 
a Girondin to a Jacobin government. The process of conversion started behind the 
battlefront. It was due, not to the shock-troops of argument, but to the para-troops 
of hard fact... . Power had been passing from the men who believed in persuasion 
to the men who believed in compulsion. ... The removal of the Girondins, like the 
removal of the king, did not reverse the engine of state. It only released the brakes 
which had hitherto retarded its progress. 
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Again in characterizing the Jacobin regime as a constitutional expedient of the 
greatest importance, Mr. Thompson states: 


It was an expedient due to sheer political necessity. Robespierre had been right 
when he said, in his report of December 25th, that the Jacobin theory of govern- 
ment was “as novel as the Revolution that led to it,” and that it was no good 
looking for it in books by political writers who had never anticipated such an 
eventuality. It was happy improvization, That is, after all, how constitutional 
changes are generally made. 


And before closing his work with the now familiar thesis of how the Triumvirate 
went down because the Jacobins fell into the most dangerous snares of dictator- 
ship, Mr. Thompson again makes clear that however much their regime may seem 
a government by a minority to modern historians, the French people accepted it 
during the years 1793 to 1794 not because they were wanting in the spirit to rebel 
against a regime that they learned to abhor but because they lacked the desire 
then to throw over an administration which they continued to trust. 


Washington, D. C. Lro GErsHoY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIAMBATTISTA VICO. Translated from the 
Italian by Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 240. $2.50.) 


In presenting Vico’s autobiography to English readers, Mr. Max Fisch and 
Major Thomas Bergin have furnished the first English translation of any of Vico’s 
major writings. Even for those who read Italian easily, Vico’s language is difficult, 
and the convenience of having a scholarly English version such as this one is very 
great. It is good news that the same translators are at work on the Scienza Nuova. 

Vico composed his autobiography at intervals when he was resting from his 
labors on the first and the second Scienza Nuova. He did not write in the spirit 
of self-revelation but at the request of scholars who planned a series of intellectual 
autobiographies. His motive, therefore, is primarily didactic, and perhaps because 
the impulse to write was an external one, the tone of the autobiography is stilted 
and formal. Vico lacked the simple candor which brings thoughts and feelings 
alive. He produced a stiff narrative in which he solemnly quotes the funeral in- 
scriptions he composed as if they were of comparable significance with his major 
writings. Only when he speaks of the train of reading and reflection which pre- 
pared his mind for the composition of his New Science does the autobiography 
acquire a tone of vigor and certainty. But it is rich in details which will interest 
students of the history of ideas. 

The introduction to this book is intended to serve also for the forthcoming 
translation of the Scienza Nuova and therefore presents a good deal of informa- 
tion about Vico and about the intellectual milieu of Naples in his period. The re- 
_ sults of Croce's studies of Vico’s reputation and influence are made available, and 
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new ground is broken in the account of Vico's reputation in America and of his 
influence on the Marxist tradition. 

The translators do not attempt an independent appraisal of Vico's thought, 
but their own point of view is apparently that of the historical relativists. “They 
salute Vico as the Galileo of historical studies. But as soon as interpretation is re- 
quired, it is doubtful whether history should claim the neutrality of science; it is 
more doubtful whether imaginative constructions of a historic whole—whether 
those of Vico, Marx, Spengler, or Toynbee—are in any sense scientific. Of such 
problems Mr. Fisch and Major Bergin seem unaware. They do not ask why Vico 
is claimed as an ancestor by the pseudo-philosophers of Fascism and of Nazism; 
they simply record the fact. It is sometimes difficult to tell whether they are pre- 
senting their own opinions or summarizing Vico’s, but there is no expression of 
disagreement with his fundamental position. A letter from a young American now 
serving in Italy suggests questions that a writer like Vico fails to answer: 

Gradually I have been trying to formulate a few working principles on a 
number of questions that have had me fairly well paralyzed since my graduate 
school days. Not very abstruse ideas—simple things like deciding right and wrong 


political directions. And I have been fighting like hell to overcome the numbness 
of historical relativism in which I was so thoroughly immersed. 


As Emerson remarked, “Thought is fate as well as corn.” 


Bryn Mawr College LAURENCE STAPLETON 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SILESIA UNDER FREDERICK II (1740-1786). 
By Francis Hanus, Sacerdos Diocesis Berolinensis, Former College Professor on 
the “Liceo Aleman de Conception” and the “Collegio Aleman de Santiago de 
Chile,” Instructor and Lecturer in the U. S. A. A Dissertation. [The Catholic 
University of America, S. Facultas Theologica, No. 79.] (Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press. 1944. Pp. x, 432. $3.00.) 


In seizing Silesia Frederick the Great acquired a large population, about half 
of whom were Roman Catholics, and thus raised the important problem of the 
relation between the Protestant state and the Catholic church. On this there exists 
a mass of good material in the documents published.by Max Lehmann and Theiner 
and in the writings of Frederick himself and of Grúnhagen, Koser, Hintze, and 
other historians, but there is little in English. It is therefore a good problem to 
study. Unfortunately it cannot be said that Dr. Hanus has dealt with it satisfac- 
torily. His book is pretentious, repetitious, and inaccurate. 

The author has tried to cover too large a field. Beginning with Charlemagne, 
he devotes seventy-nine pages to a pious but rather irrelevant account of the spread 
of Catholicism in medieval Brandenburg as a background to the later period under 
the Protestant electors, when “Catholics lived without rights and were perse- 
cuted” (p. 58), always “treated as second class citizens . . . somewhat like a better 
sort of slaves” (p. 258). Then come two chapters on Frederick the Great’s views 
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on religion, the church, and philosophy, in which the author makes the point — 
that Bayle was the strongest intellectual influence on the Prussian exponent of 
Enlightenment. Part HI sketches. the history of Silesia through the centuries, 
showing how it was primarily the German Catholic monks and bishops who 
gradually brought the territory from Polish to German rule and culture. 

In Part IV the author comes to his main theme: Frederick’s treatment of the 
Catholic church in Silesia. Unable to persuade the canons of the Cathedral Chap- 
ter of Breslau to elect his candidate, the king disregarded their canonical right of 
election and successively imposed two candidates of his own. Unfortunately these 
two men appointed bythe king were ambitious, vain, worldly, and of unchurch- 
like life. Serving their own interests or those of the king rather than the bést 
good of the church, they are rightly denounced by the author. “They followed 
the King like dogs; but none of the canons did so” (p. 255). As many of the most 
important questions are more or less dealt with in three successive chapters on the 
three bishops, there is inevitably a good deal of repetition in the next five chapters 
on Frederick’s relations with Rome, the monks, the Jesuits, the Silesian clergy 
and on the relations between Catholics and Protestants. Finally come five chapters 
to prove in theological terms what is quite evident—that Frederick’s exercise of 
royal patronage as Protestant summus episcopus was not in accord with canon 
law or the claims of the Catholic church. | 

There is much that is interesting in this volume, but the author does not in- 
spire confidence in the accuracy of his statements. He often cites works without 
giving exact page references, even in the case of quotations. A dozen of his titles 
are inaccurate. His quotations are often very loosely translated, without any indica- 
‘tion of omitted passages, and are occasionally ludicrous. D’Argens’ remark that 
one of Frederick’s satirical pamphlets was regarded by Catholic Austrians as “plus 
dangereux que Spinoza” is rendered as “more dangerous than espionage” (p. 294). 
When “the liar and deceiver of Potsdam” (p. 294) finally brought a happy con- 
clusion to the patronage quarrel by the compromise proposal that the election of 
the bishop of Breslau should be made by the canons but in the presence of one of 
Frederick’s officials, the pope accepted the proposal; his remark, “l'élection sera 
seulement une formalité, le souverain sera toujours maitre de la faire tomber sur 
celui, qu'il voudra,” becomes in translation, “The sovereign will always be master. 
in the matter of dropping whomever he wishes” (p. 273). More than thirty of the 
footnote references are incorrect. In addition, there is a formidable list of some 
seventy misprints or misspellings headed by the British philosophers “Chaftesbury” 
and “Rolongbroke” (pp. 112, 420, 429). 


Harvard University x Sipney B. Fay 


THE JUNKER IN THE PRUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION UNDER WIL- 
LIAM II, 1888-1914. By Lysbeth Walker Muncy, Instructor in History and 
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Government at Sweet Briar College. [Brown University Studies, Volume 1X.] 
(Providence: Brown University. 1944. Pp. ix, 256. $3.00.) 


THE present world conflict has produced many discussions on the critical fu- 
ture of Germany. Germany, we are told, has been ruled by Prussia, and Prussia 
by the Junker class, This oversimplification contains some truth and some con- 
fusion: Thus it was an excellent idea to do some thorough research work on the 
Junkers’ influence in Prussia. The author has made a special study on the Prus- 
sian administration under William II. She has used as basic materials some 
primary sources as the Handbuch über den königlich preussischen Hof und Staat, 
and, of course, the Gothaische Genealogische Taschenbiicher, and all available 
secondary sources, such as memoirs, biographies, etc. Some German refugees of 
distinction gave her valuable advice. The result is a good and useful book, fair in 
spirit, well-considered in judgment, clear in method, lucid in organization. One 
must congratulate this young scholar for the high accuracy of her work, especially 
as it deals with so many foreign names and conceptions. The very few misprints 
and mistakes (for instance, “Moscow” instead of “St. Petersburg,” p. 47) are 
negligible, 

However, there are some objections of a more general character. If one writes 
a book on the Junkers, one should make it perfectly clear what is understood by 
a Junker. In my opinion, the conception “Junker” has three different meanings— 
a philological, a sociological, and a political one. Originally, Junker meant the son, 
later on, the younger sons of a noble family (i.e., Jungherr, the young master). 
“Junker” for some time was identical with the French “cadet” and therefore was 
taken over like “cadet” into the military vocabulary. “Fahnenjunker” means en- 
sign or cornet. Meantime the word Junker became usual for the description of all 
members of the low nobility in Brandenburg-Prussia. The title of baron there was 
unusual. The vassals were mediate, not immediate liege men of the territorial 
lord nor of the emperor. The imperial aristocracy used to consider these “Herren 
von—,” who lacked any. other title, as not being quite their peers, an attitude 
which, of course, irritated the Brandenburg-Prussian noblemen. There are in- 
stances of some of them describing themselves as “barons” when traveling abroad 
in order to avoid underestimation of their social standing. The well-known diplo- 
mat Fritz von Holstein, for example, did this. In Holland still, the lowest degree 
of the nobility is called “Jonkheer.” Therefore, I think, it is not correct, as the 
author does, to include the counts, who are members of the high nobility, in the 
Junker class, as for instance the families Eulenburg, Schwerin, Lehndorff, Zedlitz- 
Triitzschler. There existed a distinct difference between the counts and the 
Junkers, not only in wealth but in social style, education, interests, and ambition. 
Silesian counts also, as the Hochberg, Hatzfeldt, Piickler, were grands seigneurs 
of an almost international type who disliked and ridiculed the somewhat boorish 
average Junker. The “magnates” of the Altmark (province of Saxony) or of 
Fast Prussia, including counts and barons, used to emphasize their higher stand- 
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To make the political role of the Junkers perfectly clear, the author should 
have told us that there existed in Prussia under William II four different groups— 
the Landadel (landed aristocracy), the Hofgesellschaft (court society), the Con- 
servative and Free Conservative parties and the Bund der Landwirte (alliance of 
agriculturists). The first two groups had a social character, the third a political one, 
the fourth tried very successfully to combine political aims with economic interests. 
The Junkers were not identical with any one of these groups. But in all four groups 
the Junkers exercised an almost decisive influence for political purposes, as a unity, 
because of their strong clan spirit and tough instinct for mutual support, in spite 
of their individual shortcomings. The Junkers were most powerful in the Mark 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, but even in the other six provinces of so-called East- 
Elbia practically no measure could be carried out without taking care of their 
special wishes. The author makes some good remarks on East Prussia. Certainly 
this province was by no means the cradle of Junkerism as some people think who 
have not yet discovered the difference between the eastern provinces of Prussia and 
the province East Prussia. Many East Prussian noblemen were liberally inclined, 
as students of their great countryman Immanuel Kant. This attitude gradually 
changed after 1848, but a curious combination of particularism and loyal inde- 
pendence, animated by monarchic romanticism, prevailed among them later on, 
in the period of the Weimar Republic. 

Quite correctly, the author lays some emphasis on the fact da a Junker land- 
lord could become a Landrat (director of a county) without the usual training 
and a passing of the necessary examinations. Out of a total of 328 Junker Land- 
rate she counts ten to twelve cases, a number which seems quite considerable in 
a period as advanced as that of Emperor William II. One could further supple- 
ment this study by discussing some cases of aristocratic army officers who were 
allowed to join the German diplomatic service without the obligatory special ex- 
‘amination. This was of course outside the subject of this book, and it is linked 
with the more general question of Prussian militarism. 

When dealing with the typical Junker family of von Below, the author should 
have dropped some remarks on Georg von Below, the well-known historian who 
became remarkable for applying his methods of limited and rather bellicose Junker 
spirit to scholarly pursuits, All the author says on the tension between Junkerism 
and judicial leaders, or on the lack of economic and technical interest of the ` 
Junkers is correct, but it could have been deepened from a more psychological 
standpoint. The legal state (Rechtsstaat) remained strange to Junkerism. 

The overpowering influence of the students’ associations having an exclusive 
character is well known. It was a usual German slogan to speak of a young noble- 
man as of a person who was doing his studies “at the Hasso-Borussians in Bonn,” 
which meant that the membership of this famous “Corps” was the really im- 
portant fact, while the university and the faculty counted less! I know a case of 
a young man who was the son of a Junker general and an American mother. From 
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his mother, who came from a well-known New York family, the boy had inherited 
a spirit of liberalism and independence which handicapped the relations with a 
rather rigid father who, of course, wanted the son to join the Hasso-Borussia in 
Bonn. On her deathbed the mother had to persuade the general to drop the plan 
and to spare the son the experience of having to live in an e so con- 
trary to his convictions. 

Many bourgeois families were eager to adapt themselves to the Junker style. 
The author has given Wolfgang Kapp, the leader of the Putsch of 1920 as an ex- 
ample; he, however, never was ennobled. A better example would have been the 
grandson of the famous Berlin oculist Albert von Graefe. Young Graefe inherited 
from a distinguished ancestor, who had been ennobled for his medical merits, a 
big fortune but nothing of the wisdom and social consciousness of the old 
doctor. He became a Pomeranian Rittergutsbesitzer (gentleman farmer) and be- 
haved in a more feudal way than the genuine Junkers of this most reactionary 
Prussian province. When elected to the Reichstag, the younger von Graefe de- 
livered a rather arrogant maiden speech, which was interrupted by the Social 
Democratic deputy Philipp Scheidemann, later a Reich cabinet minister and tem- 
porary president of the cabinet, by the exclamation, “Talmi-Junker!” (fake 
Junker). The incident aroused the amusement of all parties of the house. 

The author, however, does not say anything about a development in a direction 
contrary to this feudalization. Many German Junkers became bourgeois by selling 
their estates, sometimes because of lack of male heirs, and by investing their capital 
in the usual securities and bonds; the transactions were followed by considerable, 
even if only temporary economic success. These gentlemen used to remain con- 
servatives and contributed to the formation of the most typical class of the period 
of William II, the neofeudalism of birth and wealth. Gradually, most families of 
this type lost their genuine Junker qualities, they began to participate in the new 
luxury of bankers and industrialists, they dropped traditional puritanism and 
protestant orthodoxy, and some of them even adopted the spiritual and moral 
elasticity of the time. 

We do hope the able author will continue her research on the political and 
sociological development of the old ruling class in Prussia and Germany. 


Library of Congress Verr VALENTIN 


OMNIPOTENT GOVERNMENT: THE RISE OF THE TOTAL STATE 
AND TOTAL WAR. By Ludwig von Mises. (New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 291. $3.75.) 


Tus extremely readable and stimulating book presents two aspects of unequal 
value. The one is a restatement of the belief, current a century ago, that in a world 
of perfect and unhampered capitalism, of free trade and democracy, there would 
be no incentives for war and conquest. This faith is as utopian as the presently 
widely accepted myth that in a world of unhampered socialism and of the common 
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man there would be no incentives for war. Professor Mises is an unrepentant 
believer in individual liberty and free enterprise which have been the glory, and 
have built up the strength, of Britain and the United States: Though the reader 
may doubt whether a “pure” capitalism has ever existed, or can ever exist, in 
reality or 1s not rather as much a regulative fiction as “pure” socialism is, never- 
theless with the present tendency toward, and glorification of, collectivism the 
warning voice of liberalism which Professor Mises truly represents may have 
its value. In the desirable society of free men, bureaucracy and governmental con- 
trol of economic and social life are necessary evils which must be strictly controlled 
and wisely used. Some people today deny or forget that they are at their best only 
results and restraints of human and social imperfection and have nothing good 
in themselves; Professor Mises, on the other hand, overlooks that whatever their 
dangers they are nevertheless necessary. 

By far more important, and in many ways brilliant, is the interpretation of 
recent German history in Part II of the book. Professor Mises rightly recognizes 
that the focal point of the modern crisis of human civilization and of the disturb- 
ance of world peace has been, at least for the last sixty or eighty years, in Germany. 
True, violent attacks upon peace and civilization have lately come from Japan and 
Italy. But without Germany, these two countries would have never become a 
military or spiritual danger. The present war “is a German war as was the first 
World War. It is impossible to conceive the fundamental issues of this most ter- 
rible of all wars ever fought without an understanding of the main facts of Ger- 
man history. Many mistakes could have been avoided and many sacrifices spared 
by a better and clearer insight.into the essence and the forces of German national- 
ism.” 

After 1870, according to Professor Mises, German nationalism became agres- 
sive because the Germans discovered that they were powerful enough to subdue 
Europe or even the world. Young and vigorous, compared with the “degenerate” 
Western nations, virtuous and disciplined warriors, highly educated and diligent, 
they had nothing to fear from the “profit-loving” Britons, the “corrupt” French, 
the “cowardly” Italians or the “barbarian” Russians. Britain could rule the waves 
only because the politically disunited Germans have, after the passing of the old 
Hansa, neglected sea power. Oblivious of their historic mission, the Germans have 
indulged in fighting among themselves. The Hohenzollerns first, Hitler later, 
united the Germans, revived the true German spirit, and fitted them for their 
imperium mundi. That was the background of that Pan-Germanism which 
animated not only Nazi hotheads but worthy famous professors like Gustav 
Schmoller and Adolf Wagner. who at-the turn of the century demanded that “at 
all costs” thirty million Germans be settled in southern Brazil (with communica- 
tions safeguarded by battleships) and wrote that in this coming “struggle for 
space” “idle pretensions like the Monroe Doctrine are not an unsurmountable ob- 
stacle.” Professor Mises underlines the fact that not Junkers and big business 
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initiated and inspired this German nationalism, as the popular theory runs, but 
professors and writers who converted the youth and influenced all classes. The es- 
sential ideas of national socialism were completed long before 1914. Hitler only 
adapted them to a different constellation of political and social circumstances. In- 
ternal disputes of parties and classes in Germany after 1880 were less about the - 
ultimate aims than about the methods of German foreign policy. It is wrong to 
accuse the Social Democrats of betraying the masses in voting for war credits. 
The masses approved the war and their leaders acted only democratically. The 
workers fought loyally and enthusiastically in the war of 1914 as they do in the 
present war. Only when the hoped-for victory did not come and the privations 
became unbearable, the workers began to understand that they had misjudged the 
war and its probable outcome. 

Regarding the Treaty of Versailles Professor Mises restates some of the obvious 
facts. The war, not the treaty, caused German misery. If the treaty had been en- 
forced, Germany would have been unable to start a new war. The Polish “cor- 
ridor” undid the effects of earlier Prussian conquests. It was not the fault of 
Versailles that the Teutonic Knights had conquered a country not adjoining the 
Reich. The reparation payments did not impoverish Germany. If the Allies had 
insisted on their payment, they would have only hampered Germany's rearma- 
ment. Somebody had to pay for the damage inflicted; what the aggressors did not 
pay had to be paid by their victims. The grievances of the Germans did not con- 
cern Versailles but primarily the consequences of an “unfair defeat” and Lebens- 
raum. Nor did Nazism have its origin in economic depression. Other parties 
recommended panaceas but they did not win the German masses; in an interna- 
tional depression only in Germany the party carried the people which recommended 
armaments and war as a panacea for the economic crisis. 

This analysis of German nationalism is not new but it is presented by Profes- 
sor Mises with cogent arguments, with many illuminating references and in a 
brilliant style. The reader may disagree with the purely economic motivation of 
the intellectual and political events of the last century, he may think that German 
nationalism is much more deeply imbedded in German history and intellectual 
development than Professor Mises does; yet whatever his disagreement, cither 
with the general approach or with some of the value judgments, he will read the 
book with unflagging interest. And he will learn some new aspects of a problem 
central to our times. He will find the discussion of what Professor Mises calls 
polylogism as one of the elements in the disintegration of civilization especially 
rewarding and his remarks about peace schemes one of the best brief summaries 
of what can and should be done after this war, a summary which reveals the 
trained economist who has a pertinent knowledge of the recent history and 
mentality of different peoples and civilizations. 


Smith College Hans Koun 
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THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA. By David ]. Dallin. Translated by Joseph Shap- 
len. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 260. $3.50.) 


Mr. Dallin’s Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942 and Russia and Postwar 
Europe have deservedly attracted a great deal of attention and favorable comment. 
His last book is, perhaps, even more incisive than the previous two. 

The volume is designed to serve as an introduction to the study of “the real 
Soviet Russia.” It attempts to set down some of the essential facts concerning the 
character of the Soviet regime. Mr. Dallin has also imposed upon himself the task 
of exploding some of the current misinformation on the USSR. 

The conclusions the author reaches on several of the topics examined are 
radically different from most of the forecasts of Russia’s future one reads these 
days. To cite one: Mr. Dallin claims that “the trite phrase that “Russia will 
emerge from the war stronger than she was before’ is ill founded.” He also ad- 
vances the thought that great internal changes are bound to come, to which the 
course of war, the price of victory, and the postwar situation in Russia are a 
prologue. 

The gravamen of the book lies in the few pages on the population problem 
in chapter v1, “The New Social Structure.” Parenthetically, these pages present a 
trenchant and, to this reviewer, convincing criticism of The Future Population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union, published in 1944 by the League of Nations. Mr. 
Dallin asserts that the population of European Russia, “the heart and the brain 
of the country,” will probably decline after the war to the level of 1914 (with the 
number of males falling even below this). 

The analysis of the class structure (chapters vi to xt) forms the core of the 
book. It includes a summary of the evidence concerning the number of persons 
engaged in forced labor in Soviet Russia and describes the conditions of their life. 
The author makes reference to estimates, ranging as high as twenty million per- 
sons comprised in this group. The “hewers of wood and drawers of water” of the 
USSR, form a class, according to Mr. Dallin, which is “not less and possibly 
greater than the total number of industrial workers at liberty in Russia.” The 
author asserts that the social-economic system of Soviet Russia cannot exist with- 
out forced labor. 

The chapter on the Communist party contains some interesting information. 
In 1905, says the author, the Bolshevik party had in its ranks “in all probability” 
more members belonging to the lesser nobility than manual workers. And at 
present a mere 10,000 to 15,000 party members in and around Moscow constitute 
the real party. i 

The text is not footnoted. True enough, there are more than four pages of 
sources arranged by chapters. This list suggests that Mr. Dallin has delved deep’ 
into the available evidence. Nevertheless, it is regrettable that so controversial a 
volume was not extensively annotated. 

Because of this lack it is difficult to trace the source of some of the author’s 
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statements. To cite two instances: On page 24 it is said that members of the old 
nobility were accorded material privileges by the Soviet government and that 
military conditions “resembling closely those that had prevailed in the old army 
were even fostered for their benefit.” On page 33 it is mentioned that many 
orthodox priests in regions of Russia occupied by Germany had entered into col- 
Jaboration with the enemy. At the same time, of the four church dignitaries listed 
in support of this assertion three had their sees in the Baltic republics and not in 
prewar Russia. 

A. query presents itself to this reviewer’s mind: Is the information that is avail- 
able today to the social scientist in the West ample and sufficient to warrant con- 
clusions on the social- processes in the course of development and, particularly, on 
the future of the Soviet Union, or is it only of a definitely and admittedly tenta- 
tive nature? 

Within these limitations, Mr. Dallin has contributed a very original, although 
highly subjective, analysis and has offered a well thought out prognosis. 


Indian Rocks, Florida D. Fevororr WHITE 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF RUMANIAN JEWS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH AND THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURIES. By Joseph Kissman. [In Yiddish.] (New York: Yiddish Scientific 
Institute. 1944. Pp. 118.) 


Tue three studies comprised in this well-documented book are entitled “Old 
Rumania and Its Jews”; “Jewish Emigration from Rumania Prior to the First 
World War”; “The Jewish Labor Movement in Rumania to the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” A brief English summary is appended. Avoiding the polemical 
bias which runs through the literature on this subject, Kissman finds that the mis- 
treatment of the stateless Jewish minority, including natives of Moldavia, stemmed 
chiefly from above, as in tsarist Russia. The Russian pattern, however, with its 
waves of pogroms coinciding with periods of revolutionary ferment, differed 
from the Rumanian, for the boyar oligarchy intensified its anti-Jewish policy pre- 
cisely when it felt most secure. Thus, although the excesses suffered under the 
latter were relatively bloodless, the measures directed against Rumanian Jewry 
formed a more unrelenting series. The emigration of this group, which reached 
its height at the turn of the century, was stimulated by administrative pressure 
rather than by the spread of anti-Semitic violence. Kissman’s brief account of the 
youth groups of fussgehers, who trekked across the Continent to board ships for 
the New World, is a fresh and valuable contribution. 

Official American interest was aroused by this exodus and led Secretary Hay 
to address a note in 1902 to the powers which had recognized Rumanian inde- 
pendence in 1878. One wishes Kissman had given more attention to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding that recognition, which was granted despite Bucharest’s 
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evident bad faith in regard to the status of the Jews. Thus, America’s humanitar- 
ian gesture had, in a sense, been nullified in advance, 

With Jassy as its center, an articulate Jewish labor movement arose in the late 
eighties. Starting within the ranks of the Social Democratic party, the Jewish 
group soon discovered that the ambitious and fairly unscrupulous leaders in con- 
trol at Bucharest, who were agitating for universal suffrage, saw no reason to in- 
clude the Jewish population. Underlying this conflict, which led to the exclusion 
or withdrawal of the Jassy group from the party in 1895, Kissman sees a con- 
flict between the conservative outlook of the Wallachian center and the more radical 
and idealistic philosophy of the democratic elements in Moldavia, under the in- 
fluence of Russian émigrés. The Rumanian section of the Second International 
did in fact merge with the Liberal party in 1897, and the isolated Jewish wing 
survived the debacle for a year or so. With the revival of the Socialist movement 
in 1910, the demand of equal rights for Jews was incorporated in the party pro- 
gram as a matter of course, This issue, as is well known, arose to trouble the 
Peace Conference in 1919, at which Rumania’s representatives were again com- 
pelled to commit their country to a pledge regarding the status of the Jews. 


Washington, D. C. JosHUA STARR 


THE RISING CRESCENT: TURKEY, YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TO- 
MORROW. By Ernest Jackh. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1944. Pp. x, 
278. $3.50.) : 

This work by a former German professor who now teaches at Columbia 
University is a highly colored apologia for Turkey. The title is somewhat mislead- 
ing in that there is little of yesterday in it, and that little is included to serve a 
definite purpose. The Turkey of yesterday and the day before, we are told, was 
founded upon a model statecraft. The Turk kept a clean and orderly house of his 
own, and wherever his arms extended-—to the Balkans and beyond in Europe, to 
southernmost Arabia, or to North and West Africa—there order was brought out 
of chaos. The Ottoman Empire was and Jong remained the home of tolerance 
(p. 41). The “cultural and social state of most people was higher after they had 
become Ottomans than before” (p. 72). Everywhere the Turk bestowed the bless- 
ings of good government upon all his subjects. Religious and racial minorities were 
given privileges unknown in western Europe; and if at times these minorities were 
maltreated, or even massacred en masse, one must not condemn such acts without 
“bearing in mind the time factor” and the circumstances under which these acts 
were committed (p. 42). This glowing picture of the Turks of yesterday is sur- 
passed only by the author’s unmeasured adulation for the Turks of today. Turk- 
ish nationalism is something pure and sublime and is not contaminated by the 
narrow nationalism of the West. Turkish life is “in accordance with any bill of 
human rights” (p. 179). The School of Politics at Ankara is superior to anything 
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of its kind in the world, for “one could search in vain in both Europe and America 
to find its equal” (p. 189). Lastly, it will be news for the taxpayers here to learn - 
from this source that the Turks have “paid cash” for all lend-lease material 
- (p. 194). | 
Idyllic portrayals of brutal facts are not unknown even in contemporary an- 
nals, but very few would dare to carry them to such extremes as to insult the 
reader’s intelligence. And it would be idle on the part of this reviewer to try to 
correct even the most glaring mistakes of facts. He will point out only a few of 
these. The documents on the German-Turkish alliance of 1914 were: made avail- 
able on three earlier occasions, and not for the first time here (Die Auswärtige 
Politik des Deutschen Reiches, 1871-1914, IV [1928]; Múhlmann, Deutschland 
und die Türkei, 1913-1914 [1929]; id., Das Deutsch-Tirkische Waffenbiindms 
im Weltkriege [1940]). This alliance of course preceded, and did not follow, the 
Sykes-Picot Treaty (1916) and that of St. Jean de Maurienne (1917). Kiderlen- 
Wachter never held the rank of German ambassador at Constantinople. The 
idea of an American mandate over parts of Asiatic Turkey did not originate with 
the King-Crane Commission. Modern Turkey is not “created within historic and 
national boundaries of a Turkish state,” for Turkey never had a rightful claim 
over the Sanjak of Alexandretta (cf. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 
1936, pp. 767-68). As for the author’s opinion on Talaat, one should check this 
against the estimate of Gooch in Recent Revelations in European Diplomacy 
(1927, p. 130). | 
Library of Congress A. O. SARKISSIAN 


THE GREEK FOREIGN DEBT AND THE GREAT POWERS, 1821-1898. 
By John A. Levandis, (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 
137. $2.25.) l 
Tue problem of the Greek foreign debt was so completely interwoven with the 

political maneuvers of the Great Powers in that cóuntry, that the treatment of 

what might be supposed to be a very dry subject becomes one of rather fascinating 
interest. This brief account of the Grecian foreign debt is carefully told by the 
author with a restrained criticism of the financial plunderers of his beloved country 
that is truly commendable. Mr. Levandis has consulted the most important official 
publications in the preparation of this work, primary sources in the Greek, French, 
and English languages as well as the most important secondary sources including 
significant periodical articles. A detailed bibliography follows the text. The result 
is a valuable contribution to the history of a key Balkan power in its relations with 
the European states in the nineteenth century. 

The trials of the fearless Grecian insurgents in financing the revolutionary 
movement of 1821 are recorded in the first chapter. In this early period as well as 
later, the approach to Grecian financial needs by the representatives of the Great 
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Powers was determined by their political power interests. To the speculative greed 
of foreign investors was added mismanagement and reckless expenditure of funds 
by the Greeks themselves in the revolutionary period. The loans of independence, 
as the earlier borrowing was called, were followed by the “Guaranteed Loan of 
Sixty Million Francs,” in 1833. Political vagaries plunged the unhappy country 
into difficulties, with the result that, at the time of the Crimean War, an Anglo- 
French military force occupied Piraeus, the port of Athens, for three years begin- 
ning in 1854. There followed an International Financial Commission of Inquiry, 
which investigated the resources of the country and its public expenditures, and 
sought to recommend fiscal reforms. The result was moderate improvement in 
‘the relations of the debtor Greeks and their European creditors. 

In the period from the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 until 1890 the Greek debt 
continued to expand. It was a period of national development for the little country 
with no provision to care adequately for the economic consequences. Military 
expenditures and “modernization” resulted in constant foreign borrowings, which 
brought on a state of virtual bankruptcy and the suspension of the debt service 
by the Greek government. Pious outcries by the bondholders followed, with the 
press of England, France, and Germany inveighing loudly against the Greeks in 
inelegant language. The debt problem was further intensified by the pitifully use- 
less war of 1897 between Greece and Turkey over the Cretan question. Again the 
powers stupidly denied the union of Crete with Greece and imposed a heavy 
indemnity, which the defeated Hellenes were required to pay to the Turks. 
Finally a plan of financial control was worked out, based but little on the welfare 
of Greece but designed to guard well the interests of the foreign nationals. 

Actually the “Great Protectors,” as the powers professed to be, pursued an 
unduly harsh policy against this helpless people. Indeed the Greeks were held to 
the unjustly exacting financial obligations until the very moment in 1941, “when 
an impoverished and fighting Greece was combating the onrush of a common 
brutal enemy” (p. 113). The European powers have little of which to be proud 
in their financial dealings with this heroic land, although it is to be admitted that 
individual Greeks may be included in the same condemnation. It is ardently to be 
hoped that liberated Greece, at the close of World War II, will not be regarded as 
a pawn “to be exploited by scheming protectors, but as a nation which has paid 
with prolonged agony the price expected of those who prefer to live in a world of 
decency and honor.” We are in Mr. Levandis’ debt for this balanced and clear 
account. 


New York City | Epcar J. FISHER 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. By Kumar Goshal. (New York: Sheridan House. 

1944. Pp. viii, 375. $3.00.) 

In the work under review the author, a young Hindu scholar, has presented 
the fundamentals of (a) India’s cultural heritage, from the days of Mohenjo 
Daro, some five thousand years ago, to the advent of modern Western contact 
with India, (b) a brief account of the nature of the East India Company’s rule in 
India, (c) British rule in India and the rise of Indian nationalism, (d) the con- 
stitution of British India adopted in 1935 and its operation up to the present time, 
(e) India and the second World War, (f) the Cripps mission and its failure, and 
(g) the present trend of Indian politics and the responsibility of the United Nations 
toward the solution of the Indian problem. 

Mr. Goshal, in a simple and lucid style, vigorously presents the points of view 
of an Indian nationalist of the left wing and pleads for India’s political freedom, 
increased and effective industrialization, which is essential to raise the standard 
of living of nearly 400,000,000 persons, and India’s active and whole-hearted co- 
operation with the United Nations against the Axis powers and establishment of 
international peace based upon justice and freedom for all peoples. 

The author rightly contends that in the present war against Japan, Indian aid 
and co-operation is a very vital factor in the victory of the cause of the United 
Nations. “In the post-war world, too, India is bound to play an important role, due 
to her geographical position, her large population, and her immense natural re- 
sources. A free India, industrialised, is essential to the political and economic 
betterment of the Far East. Instead of lowering the standard of living of the 
British people, a free India, with a higher standard of living and greater pur- 
chasing power, will contribute more than ever before to the genuine welfare of 
the people of the British Isles.” 

This, work is a welcome addition to growing literature on India. It will serve 
as an excellent introduction to the study of present day India for the American 
general public including teachers. 


College of the City of New York TARAKNATH Das 


TREATY PORTS. By Hallett Abend. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 
and Company. 1944. Pp. 271. $3.00.) 


3 


Tuts book, one of the “Seaport Series,” is both more and less than its title 
implies. More in that it is, in the main, a popular history of treaty-era relations 
between China and the West, with some attention to Japan. Less in that the 
aspects of treaty-port life selected by the author as characteristic, while always in- 
teresting and in many instances novel, are far from exhaustive. Mr. Abend deals 
with the treaty-port “system” as the backbone of Sino-foreign relations. He lightens 
the narrative with sprightly descriptions of port administration and society at 
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different periods. While the book makes no pretensions to being the product of 
original research, it is a serious work which reveals substantial use of standard 
histories. It is neutral in tone but not without forthright comment upon events 
and policies. l 

Mr. Abend describes quite fully the nature of the early trade at Canton, par- 
ticularly that of the United States. He pictures the Chinese culture of the city, a 
contrast of opulence and poverty. The rise of American interest in the China 
trade, consequent upon Great Britain’s easy victory and the signing of the Treaty of 
Nanking, is told with attention to striking incidents and personalities. President 
Tyler's letter of June 27, 1843, to Emperor Tao Kuang, designedly couched in 
terms that remind one of a Chinese imperial rescript, is 'hardly to be called 
“driveling babble.” Its patronizing tone was in line with the attitude of merchants 
and missionaries that is especially stressed in this book. Apparently the author 
deprecates smugness and readiness to prevail by force, yet he writes, “It is an 
uncontrovertible fact that China needed the eighty-eight years of enforced tutelage 
which the white race imposed upon her.” If that be true—this reviewer does not 
think it is—how reconcile it with the statement that the Japanese, when their turn 
came, demonstrated that they “had learned more—much more—than the modern 
arts of making war from their Occidental teachers”? 

From the heyday of Canton the author passes to the opening of Japan and 
then to Shanghai, touching en passant upon the early hardships of American con- 
suls, the trade in opium and coolies, and the establishment of Christian missions. 
The little-known enterprise of Major Perry M. Collins in Siberia is seen to be 
part of America’s westward trek. International Shanghai, called the “Mecca for 
all outports,” is portrayed as a bustling Sodom, unconcernedly rubbing silken : 
elbows with the filthy rags of the Chinese sections. This. chapter, and those on 
“Peking, City of Intrigue” and “The Superior Life” of the Westerner in Japan, 
devoted largely to back stairs, bars, and brothels, would lead one to infer that the 
benefits of foreign tutelage were contributed wholly by the missionaries, did he 
not know, as the author knows, that many a diplomat, merchant, and professional 
man led an exemplary life. l 

Concluding chapters trace the rise of Japanese influence and of American 
leadership against it down to “Pearl Harbor.” Mr. Abend believes that Japan . 
would have vassalized China before 1910 but for the treaty-port system. On the 
other hand he observes that the “dollar-diplomacy” of Taft and Knox “instead of 
helping the integrity of China, had put it in new peril.” Blowing hot and cold, 
the United States, he holds, was committed by interest and sentiment to oppose 
by force Japan’s egregious program of subjugation. The reviewer agrees with the 
author that idealism played a major role in our championship of China’s cause 
and with his admonition that idealism is a reckless guide unless it walks with 
knowledge. = 


University of Minnesota Harotp S. Quiciey 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. By D. W. Brogan. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1944. Pp. xxi, 169. $2.50.) 


Tuns little book “is designed to make more intelligible to the British public 
certain American principles and attitudes. But it makes no pretense to profundity 
or elaborate learning.” One must concede to an author his intention and his 
methods; and conceding these to Mr. Brogan, one must.say that he has written 
a very good and useful book. He may not have elaborate learning in American 
history and ‘institutions, but he has read widely in both, and is familiar, through 
repeated visits and much travel, with the American’ scene and the people who 
disport thémselves in it. And if his interpretation is not profound, it is at least 
acute and illuminating in conveying the significance of certain American traits, 
customs, and institutions. The great object is not to make anyone love or admire 
Americans and their institutions, but to make “the most interesting country in 
the world interesting and intelligible to others.” What then will these “others” 
learn about America? 

They will learn something about a hundred and one things. They will learn 
about the influence of our famous “frontier” conditions in shaping American 
ideas and institutions and behavior patterns; something about Carrie Nation and 
the influence of women in public life; something about the forces that unite 
Americans and the conditions that tend to divide them; something about Amer- 
ican schools and universities, political institutions, and political parties; something 
about “pressure blocks,” and why politicians are harassed and unhappy about 
them; why Americans are incurably optimistic, why they are given to bragging 
and tall stories and overstatement, why they love words and slogans and flamboyant 
oratory; and (to make an end) why they regard war not as an adventure or an 
art but as a business. Many aspects of American life are (deliberately) ignored; 
and nothing is gone into at length (again deliberately); Mr. Brogan is content to 
convey, to those who do not know America very well, how it strikes him, and 
why he finds it always interesting, in the hope that others will find it, if not in- 
teresting, at all events important and well worth understanding. 

' There are some dubious generalizations—necessarily so, no doubt; for ex- 
ample, in connection with the role of women in public life, and in connection 
with politicians and political parties in making America what it is. Mr. Brogan 
thinks that “The United States was made by politicians,” and that “it was not till 
the parties began to break down ... that the civil war became practically certain.” 
This is surely putting the cart before the horse. The Union was already dissolved 
except as an empty legal form before the parties began to break down, and it was 
that dissolution that broke them down; and it is the United States that makes 
political parties what they are, and politicians what they must be. This is not to 
say that the party system (together with the system of Federal and state elections 
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and the electoral system of choosing a president), and the politicians who run 
the parties, have not an immense deal to do with keeping the country politically 
united and politically stable. Nor do I wish to imply that Mr. Brogan does not 
understand the intricacies of American “politics” very well indeed. He does. As 
witness the following rem.arks: 


The Representative . . . is put on a spot. If he insists on hogging the limelight and 
opposing at length the legislative proposals of the Administration, he may be 
charged, often rightly, with holding up measures necessary for the promotion of 
the general welfare. If he agrees to the Administration’s proposals, he is, accused 
of being a rubber stamp. If he investigates administrative mistakes or follies, he 
is accused of locking the stable door. If he replies to criticisms by spontaneous 
action, by highly publicised vigilance, announcing the speedy end of the war or 
producing a recipe for victory with comfort, he gets a bad press. If he goes off 
on a witch hunt, he may create the effect of a government in which ballet dancers 
are investigated by croonezs. 


Certainly the man whe wrote this knows the intricacies of American politics 
more than superficially. By and large Mr. Brogan exhibits the same kind of knowl- 
edge and insight in his discussion of our schools and universities, the virtues and 
limitations of the “melting pot,” the Catholic question, the Negro problem, and 
many other similar matters. And certainly the “British public” should get from 
his book, if they read it, a better understanding of Americans and their institu- 
tions. That Mr. Brogan hes spent much time in the U.S.A. is evident, if for no 
other. reason than because ke understands American slang—a rare accomplishment 
for an Englishman. Maybe. for the “British public,” he uses it in excess. I am not 
sure, for example, whether the British public will get the more subtle implications 
of the sentence that contains the word “crooners.” 


Cornell University CARL BECKER ` 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON IN THE VARIOUS 
STAGES OF ITS DEVELOPMENT, 1604 TO 1943. By Robert H. Lord, 
John E. Sexton, Edward T. Harrington. With a Foreword by His Eminence, 
William Cardinal O'Ccnnell, Archbishop of Boston. Three volumes. (New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 1944. Pp. xix, 812; vi, 766; vi, 808. $15.00 per set.) 


Since the first World War American Catholics have become increasingly his- 
torically conscious and they have made great strides in promoting historical re- 
search and writing in’ American Roman Catholic history. From the American 
Catholic University alone, under the direction and inspiration of Monsignor Peter 
Guilday of the theological faculty and Professor Richard J. Purcell of the history 
department more than fifty doctoral dissertations in American Catholic history 
have appeared in the last twenty years. American Catholic history has also profited 
from the conversion to Roman Catholicism of several distinguished historians who 
had received their training in non-Catholic universities. I refer particularly to 
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Carlton J. H. Hayes, for many years a professor of histoty at Columbia, and Dr. 
Robert H. Lord, formerly a member of the history faculty at Harvard but now 
professor of church history at the Catholic Seminary at Brighton and one of the 
authors of the History of the Archdiocese of Boston now under review. As was 
to be expected, with the principal author trained at Harvard, these three hand- 
some volumes take high rank among Catholic histories. They, however, must be 
classed as patriotic history, since their purpose was undoubtedly to make Catholics 
think well of themselves and because they are almost completely devoid of any 
expression of critical judgment. According to these volúmes the Catholic popula- 
tion which has flooded New England in the past one hundred years had few, if 
any, faults, and Catholics have always been wise and their policies free of mistakes. 
Ofhcial histories of any religious body are likely to be far from objective treat- 
ments, and Roman Catholic history has the least chance of any of achieving that 
end because of the rigid censorship. 

The first volume covers the period from the beginning of colonization to 
1825 and is divided into two parts. The first is called “Catholic People and Catholic 
Priests in Colonial New England”; the second part carries the story of New Eng- 
land Catholicism from 1788, the date of the establishment of the first Catholic 
congregation in Boston, to the end of the reign of Bishop Cheverus, the first bishop 
of the diocese of Boston. These were the years of small things and as a whole the 
New Englanders, in spite of their long background of anti-Catholic bias, were 
generous in their treatment of the early Catholics. At the beginning, a majority 
of the first Catholic congregation in Boston were French, but by the turn of the 
century the Irish had. come to be in a great majority, with a sprinking of converts 
from among the old New England stock. Volume H, covering the years from 
1825 to 1866, is the most important of the three, at least from the standpoint of . 
the general history of New England, since the period covered deals with the great 
flood of Irish immigration which swept into New England from the middle of the 
century. onward, | 

No immigration ever aroused more resentment and fear on the part of the 
older American stock than this transplanting of half the population of Ireland to 
America. It was the most poverty-stricken, illiterate, and improvident immigration 
that had ever set foot on American soil, and the anti-Irish and anti-Catholic opposi- 
tion it aroused is a familiar story. The assumption on the part of the authors, 
which the non-Catholic reader is sure to detect, that this vast horde of ignorant and. 
poverty-stricken Irish was simply entering into its rightful heritage in coming to 
America and that Roman Catholicism was conferring a great boon upon Puritan 
New England, recalls James Russell Lowell’s essay, “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” “Every foreigner,” he states, “is persuaded that by doing this 
country the favor of coming to it, he has laid every native thereof under an obliga- 
tion” to him. Too often the more recent immigrant stock has been oblivious of 
„what “has been going on here from sturdy father to sturdy son” in making this 
continent habitable for the “weaker Old World breed that has swarmed to it.” 
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- Nowhere in these three' volumes, as far as this reviewer remembers, is there the 
slightest expression of appreciation of what the Catholic immigrant found in New 
England. The frequent use of the term “bigot” or “bigotry,” always applied to 
non-Catholics and never to Catholics, is, as all the world knows, just another in- 
stance of “the pot calling the kettle black.” Of course there was resentment on 
the part of the older Protestant population at the swarming of Irish Catholics on 
their shores, just as there would have been on the part of Catholics had the situa- 
tion been reversed. Of course the burning of the Charlestown Convent was a 
shameful happening, but the Boston firemen were no more reluctant to extinguish 
the convent fire than they were in saving Lyman Beecher’s church, which burned 
two years before. ) 

The last volume brings the story of the “Roman conquest of New England” 
down to date. In more recent years have come the Canadian French, another 
immigrant group devoted to Catholicism, besides Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, all 
of whom helped to raise the Catholic population of New England. The Boston . 
archdiocese is now the third largest in the United States in membership: 1,092,078. 
There are more than 1,500 priests, 158 parishes maintaining parochial schools, 
24 academies, 2 universities, and 41 charitable institutions. According to the last 
Federal census (1936) about two fifths of the total population of New England 
is Catholic; two fifths have no church membership, while all other religious bodies 
constitute only slightly more than one fifth of the total. It is indeed an impressive 
accomplishment, but it will be a long time before there is another flowering of 
New England. 


University of Chicago WiLLiam W. Sweer 


PIONEER JESUITS IN NORTHERN MEXICO. By Peter Masten Dunne. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1944. Pp. x, 227. $3.00.) 


Ir has been pointed out many times that although we in the United States are 
acquainted with the work of the Jesuits in New France, we know very little about 
the equally significant achievements of other members of this order in New Spain. 
Happily this ignorance is being dispelled; and for this change part of the credit 
should go to the series of volumes on the history of the Jesuits in Spanish North 
America, now being issued under the editorship of Dr. Herbert E. Bolton. 

Father Dunne's book, the third in this series, is a continuation of his earlier 
volume on Pioneer Black Robes on the West Coast. In that book he was con- 
cerned with the Jesuit advance up the Pacific Coast; in this one he tells the 
story of their activities < little farther east, in the mountains and on plateaus of 
the present Mexican states of Durango and Coahuila. The period covered is 
roughly the half century between 1590 and 1640. It was a wild and rugged fron- 
tier. Many of the Indians were hostile to the whites; some of them were cannibals. 
It was necessary that they be pacified or “reduced” before the northward-moving 
Spanish pioneers could safely open mines and establish ranches. Here was a task 
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"for brave and zealous missionaries—and such the Jesuits were. The story of their 
successes and failures is told sympathetically and appreciatively: on the one hand, 
baptisms by the thousands, Christian marriages by the hundreds, pueblos and 
churches by the scores; on the other, heartbreaking relapses into heathenism by 
some of the new converts, struggles with native medicine men, rebellions, and 
martyrdom for many of the fathers, Nearly half of the space in the book is devoted 
to the great uprising of 1616 among the Tepehuanes, its suppression, and the 
subsequent reconciliation and. reconstruction. 

Father Dunne writes as one having authority in his field: he knows the country 
about which he writes; he knows his sources. The book is based largely on con- 
temporary records, particularly the anuas or annual reports of the missionaries. 
The narrative is factual but not overburdened with details. The style is clear, and 
the format of the book attractive. There is a useful map on’ which.are shown 
many, but not all, of the places mentioned ‘in the text. 

Interesting in its own right, this volume, which presents to English readers 
the first detailed account of one phase of the advancing frontier in Mexico, sug- 
gests comparisons with the westward movement which was getting under way 
in the English North American colonies about the same time. On both frontiers 
religion was an agency of control, but there was little in English North America 
to match the co-ordinated advance of Spanish political authority and the Catholic 
faith into northern New Spain. 


University of Colorado CoLin B. GOODYKOONTZ 


JOHN STUART AND THE SOUTHERN COLONIAL FRONTIER: A 
STUDY OF INDIAN RELATIONS, WAR, TRADE, AND LAND PROB- 
LEMS IN THE SOUTHERN WILDERNESS, 1754-1775. By John Richard 
Alden. [University of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, 
Volume XV.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 384.) 


Ts book must be highly commended. It is the first factual and comprehensive 
treatment of the southern frontier during the three decades preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution that has appeared, and on the whole it is well done. It is not the 
first invasion of the field in question, to be sure, other scholars having previously 
explored special aspects of the general subject. The work is based on an examina- 
tion of a wide diversity of sources. This reviewer is aware of no relevant primary 
source, printed or manuscript, now known which Professor Alden has no 
thoroughly explored and utilized to advantage. Among the more basic manr - 
script collections requisitioned for the study were the papers of General Thom: s 
Gage, in the William L. Clements Library, the Indian Books of South Carolin, 
and photostats and transcripts from the London and Paris archives as found in 
the Library of Congress, «the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the University 
of Virginia, and the Historical Commission of South Carolina. Footnotes and 
bibliography disclose the use of a wide variety of other original sources, as well as 
numerous monographic studies. 
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The principal object of imperial and colonial authorities throughout the period 
traversed by the author was the maintenance of peaceful relations between Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Soutk Carolina, and Georgia, and the Southern Indians. 
Inevitably involved in this problem, therefore, were such objectives as the control 
of the Indian trade, which was never adequate, negotiations with the Indians for 
more lands for white settlers and the establishment of Indian boundary lines, and 
the creation of interior posts and forts. That the peace was maintained, the bloody 
Cherokee War being the exception, in the face of the avarice and incorrigibility 
of English traders, the bickerings and jealousies of colonial governors, and the 
machinations of French and Spanish agents in the Indian country was due in 
part to fortuitous events and in part to the policies and indefatigable efforts of 
such men as Governor Glenn of South Carolina, a key figure in the early period, 
and John Stuart, superintendent of the Southern Indians from 1762. 

In this section Professor Alden has thrown much new light on both Glenn and 
Stuart. Although the former’s grandiose schemes for the expansion of British 
power into the Southwest aad Northwest during King George’s War were fruit- 
less, his establishment of Fort Prince George was a substantial achievement. And 
his willingness to co-operate with other colonial governors was exceptional. Stuart 
receives the most adequate treatment that the reviewer has seen, and it is to be 
hoped that the author may see his way clear to prepare an’ extensive biography 
of that worthy. As presented by Professor Alden, Stuart appears as the equal if 
not the superior in ability and character of his more celebrated colleague in the 
North, Sir William Johnson. 

The shortcomings of the book are few and unimportant in contrast with its 
substantial contributions. The relations of the Southern and Northern Indians 
might well have received fuller treatment. The East Florida situation receives 
less attention, relatively, than the sources would indicate it deserves. Professor 
C. L. Mowat's East Florida as a British Province and Professor Cecil Johnson's 
British West Florida, both of which were published almost simultaneously with 
Alden’s work, may be profitably compared with the latter. 

Alden’s critical appraisals of the pioneer excursions of certain of his more 
elderly contemporaries (including the reviewer’s) make interesting reading and 
should add to the gaiety as well as the headaches of members of graduate seminars. 
Possibly, a generation hence, further discoveries may be made which will modify 
some of the conclusions set down in this book. 


Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E, CARTER 


THOMAS CRESAP, MARYLAND FRONTIERSMAN. By Kenneth P. Bailey. 
(Boston: Christopher Publishing House. 1944. Pp. 322. $4.00.) 


Thomas Cresap, Yorkshire-born American frontiersman, stamped with the 
color of his vigorous personality several decades of the history of that debatable 
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region in which Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia sought to substantiate’ 
mutually irreconcilable claims. He combined physical prowess and apparently 
superb health with a truculent self-assertiveness and a hot temper, which at times 
got the better of a very real measure of shrewd common sense. Ambitious, ener- 
getic, and courageous, and not overhampered by the niceties of ethics, he personifies 
not a few of the human qualities which were subduing the wilderness and win- 
ning a continent from the French. Establishing his home in Maryland, or in places 
which he insisted were a part of Maryland, he became a more zealous vindicator 
of the Baltimore heritage than the Calverts themselves. Later, though remaining 
a Marylander, he became a member of the Ohio Company and thus a champion 
of Virginia's pretensions in the Ohio Valley. In each of these capacities he came 
into conflict with the Pennsylvanians and proved a redoubtable antagonist both in 
word and in deed. This, more than his undoubted defects of character, serves to 
explain why contemporary Pennsylvania accounts have little good to say of him. 

Indeed, as the author of the present study fully recognizes, much of the material 
from which Cresap's career had to be constructed is partisan in character. It thus 
stood in need of critical treatment, and this Professor Bailey has accorded it in fair 
measure. Yet his handling of evidence is not entirely above reproach. After vir- 
tually proving that Cresap was born in the early years of the eighteenth century, he 
accepts as satisfactory the date 1694, apparently for the reason that it is the one 
adopted by the Cresap Society. This date he follows throughout the book except 
where he lapses into what seems to be the more probable view when he says that 
Cresap arrived in America as a boy in 1715. He states, on somewhat dubious 
grounds, that it seems highly probable that it was Cresap who recommended Gist 
to the Ohio Company as a surveyor, and later asserts without qualification that 
he had done so. He accepts as independent accounts of Cresap two passages 
(pp. 99, 100) so similar that their common origin cannot be doubted. Although 
he considers Cresap the central figure in the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary 
dispute, he so simplifies the issues at stake as to be quite misleading. — 

The preface has Charles Kingsley characterizing John Smith in words not so 
employed by him. In places one misses information which seems to be necessary 
to complete the story. Words are at times used inappropriately, and sentences are | 
not always grammatical. Yet the exposition is such as to give a readable account 
of a significant and colorful figure. The appendixes present a number of useful 
documents touching Cresap’s career, some already available in print, others repro- 
duced from manuscripts. 


University of Pennsylvania = Leonpas Dopson 


TENNESSEE DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. By Samuel Cole 
Williams, Chairman of the Tennessee Historical Commission and formerly 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. A Contribution to the 
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“Sesquicentennial Celebration of Tennessee Statehood in 1946. (Nashville: 
Tennessee Historical Commission. 1944. Pp. xi, 294.) 


Tuts volume, the latest of the many contributed by Judge Williams to the 
history of his native state, is designed to fill the gap between his Dawn of Tennes- 
see Valley and Tennessee History (1937) and his History of the Lost State of 
Franklin (1924). In view af this order of publication of the three volumes, quite 
different from the sequence of the periods which each respectively covers, anyone 
approaching the present work will do well to read first the Dawn, or at least. the 
preface and introduction thereto, whereby a better understanding will be obtained 
of Judge Williams’ larger plan. Still to be completed, Judge Williams tells us, is 
another volume, which wil. cover the history of Tennessee from the establishment 
of the territory south of the river Ohio to the admission of Tennessee as a state. 
It is indeed to be hoped that Judge Williams will carry this purpose to fulfillment. 

The time of the settlement, by emigrants from Virginia and North Carolina, 
of the country watered by the confluents which make the Tennessee River was one 
in which, as to the older seaboard communities, there was disintegration of au- 
thority not only in such cutmoded proprietorships as that of the Granvilles but 
also in the royal governments. This was the case particularly with regard to the 
regulation of the trade of the whites with the Indians and the control of white 
settlement on Indian lands. Not only the transitional Revolutionary governments 
but also the state governments which succeeded them were weak both from the 
military and the financial standpoint. 

Traders, land speculaters, and settlers alike could proceed with little hindrance 
from the east, and on the other hand could expect little in the way of assistance 
or protection. Besides the difficulties presented by the mountains, the rivers, and 
the forests, those who ventured west risked not only the dangers of the Indian : 
-attacks for which officials of the crown and their Tory supporters might be held 
responsible but also the hostility which they themselves engendered when they 
convinced the Indians that they came not to trade but to settle on the Indian 
lands. 

This is the background of Tennessee during the Revolutionary War. The 
story of the events was gathered by the first historian of Tennessee, Haywood, 
from the lips of the pioneers and passed on to Ramsey and the later writers. 
Theodore Roosevelt, fascinated by the epic quality of the period, revised and knit 
together the local accounis into his Winning of the West. Judge Williams has re- 
turned to the standpoint of the individual state, but with full appreciation of the 
larger stage of which Tennessee was only a part. It has been his task to test every 
detail of the story in the light of his own wide research and to revise the older 
accounts, 

It was during this period that settlement in central Tennessee developed at 
what was later Nashville. Here were united the bold land speculation of Richard 
Henderson and the body of settlers struggling for survival in the midst of Indian 
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attacks. After the war came to an end, the rush for lands was further promoted 
when the soldiers of the Revolution sought to realize upon the lands promised to 
them by North Carolina. 

Judge Williams makes it clear that if the mother states could not do much 
for the Westerners, the latter came to the aid of the mother states. Volunteers 
from the transmontane valleys gave aid to South Carolina in 1776, helped to de- 
feat Ferguson at King's Mountain and supported Greene in the final push against 
Cornwallis. | 

When one finishes this volume he will hardly fail to take up again Judge 
Williams’ narrative of The Lost State of Franklin, though he may have read it 
twenty years ago. 


Library of Congress Sr. GEORGE L. Sroussar 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE OF THE OLD SOUTH. By Albea Godbold. 
[Duke University Publications.] (Durham: Duke University Press. 1944. Pp. 
xi, 221. $3.00.) i 


In view of the present active consideration of the place and the prospects of 
the small liberal arts college in the future scheme of higher education in our 
country, this historical account of the beginning and development of the church- 
related college in the Old South was well worth doing. 

Higher education in America had its beginnings and its first flowering in 
institutions founded by religious bodies primarily concerned in the development 
of religious leadership, and this form of educational activity continues to exert a . 
powerful influence in our educational life. 

Lack of appreciation, to put it mildly, of higher education on the part of the 
Indians deprived the South of the honor of the establishment of the first college in 
colonial America. But the second college established in the present limits of the 
United States, the College of William and Mary in Virginia, was founded by the 
Episcopalians under a royal grant. The Presbyterians, from the first most deeply 
interested in education, created an academy in 1775 which was chartered in 1783 
as Hampden-Sydney, and about the same time, this communion established 
_ Washington College, the forerunner of Washington and Lee University, now not 
church controlled. Soon thereafter, and especially during the thirties and forties 
of the nineteenth century, the Presbyterians and the Methodists founded colleges 
for their particular purposes in nearly all of the Southern states. The Baptists, at 
first quite distrustful of higher education, soon fell into line. The first college in 
the United States specifically chartered by a state legislature for the higher educa- 
tion of women, the present Wesleyan College in Georgia, was established by 
Methodists in 1836 and conferred its first baccalaureate degrees:in 1840. From this | 
period come such existing colleges as Davidson and Erskine from the Presbyter- 
ians, Randolph-Macon, Emory, and Trinity (now Duke University) from the 
Methodists, Mercer, Richmond, Wake Forest, and Furman from the Baptists. The 
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Episcopalians, curiously enough, were unsuccessful in the establishment of col- 
leges prior to 1860 except for William and Mary. 

The author analyzes the motives and ideals which impelled the churches to 
establish colleges, the most important being the need for a better-trained ministry, 
the desire to establish a more democratic opportunity in higher education and to 
lower its cost, the urge to strengthen denominational loyalty and to propagate the 
Christian doctrines, and the fear of state-controlled education. Despite many early 
clashes between the state colleges and the denominational institutions, a modus 
vivendi was soon established and the co-operative character of the adventure in 
higher education was realized, the forerunner of present understanding and co- 
operation. 

Though the book sometimes presents a confused picture because of the mass 
of details included, it was well worth doing and constitutes a real contribution 
to the history of higher education in the South. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College THEopore H. Jack 


- JOHN C. CALHOUN, NATIONALIST, 1782-1828. By Charles M. Wiltse. (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1944. Pp. 477. $3.75.) 


This study of Calhoun's earlier career, much the ablest and most thorough 
yet published, must take its place at once as the standard account. The author has 
not only reworked to gcod advantage the materials which previous biographers 
used, but he has also exploited other sources, both in print and in manuscript, to 
which his predecessors did not have access or the value of which they did not 
appreciate. He presents his findings with a fine sense of proportion and an ad- 
mirable talent for organization. He has done an especially good job in untangling 
the snarled threads of War Department problems and presidential politics be- 
tween 1817 and 1825 and then reweaving the strands in a clear and understand- 
“able pattern. Only when he comes to explaining the idea of nullification does his 
sure expository pen falter a bit. 

Mr. Wiltse's approach to his subject is highly sympathetic throughout, Like 
previous biographers, except the notoriously prejudiced Von Holst, he has tried 
to ofíset the testimony of such of Calhoun's contemporaries as J. Q. Adams, who 
despite their bias have received a ready and repeated hearing at the bar of his- 
tory. No biographer has succeeded nearly so well as Mr. Wiltse in redressing the 
balance, and he has succeeded perhaps too well, He throws a light of realism 
upon Calhoun's critics and rivals, among them Benton, Webster, Jackson, and 
especially Adams, whom he cogently debunks as a precisian. too fastidious to 
touch the spoils of office. Less critical in dealing with his hero, he pictures the 
` Carolinian as something of a political Galahad, pure in heart and almost alone 
in his purity. Rather contemptuous of politicians who like Van Buren rose to 
power in states where the “common man” counted, Mr. Wiltse believes (pp. 163, 
-266) that Calhoun, far above his contemporaries “in the brilliance of his intellect,” 
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assumed the common. man to be likewise “intelligent” and so misunderstood him 
—“because in the South there were no common men.” This last, by the way, is 
not the only tenet of the proslavery argument which the author accepts as a 
proved fact. 

Mr. Wiltse’s thesis may be stated thus: Calhoun, the one true “nationalist” of 
his time, originally favored a broad use of Federal powers in the interest of the 
whole country and became an adherent of the state rights view only after North- 
ern protectionists had perverted the nationalist doctrine to their own sectional 
ends. So, for instance, Calhoun and the other War Hawks were men of “glowing 
nationalism.” Calhoun’s improvements program of 1816 was a piece of disinter- 
ested statesmanship; Adams’ comparable program of. 1825, an instrument of 
selfish politics. All this will scarcely convince the reader who has reason to be- 
lieve that the proponents of the War of 1812 were motivated by narrowly sec- 
tional considerations just as truly as were the opponents of the war; or who recalls 
that in 1816 there were Southerners, including South Carolinians, just as in 1825 
there were New Englanders, who thought they saw an industrial future for their 
section and hoped therefore to benefit from Federal aid to industrial enterprise. 

In championing the planters’ cause after 1828, writes Mr. Wiltse, Calhoun 
“spoke for all minorities in all democratic states” (p. 11); he “made himself the 
supreme champion of minority rights and interests everywhere” (p. 398). It 
would be interesting to see how the author would document those statements. No 
real defender of “minorities” as such, Calhoun was nevertheless to concern him- 
self with the fate of one other “minority” besides the Southern planter class; and 
that was to be, curiously enough, the Northern capitalist class. 


Northern Michigan College Ricuarp N. CURRENT 


THE UNFORTIFIED BOUNDARY: A DIARY OF THE FIRST SURVEY 
OF THE CANADIAN BOUNDARY LINE FROM ST. REGIS TO THE 
LAKE OF THE WOODS BY MAJOR JOSEPH DELAFIELD, AMER- 
ICAN AGENT UNDER ARTICLES VI AND VII OF THE TREATY 
OF GHENT: FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED. Edited by Robert McElroy, Professor Emeritus of Oxford 
University and former Professor at Princeton University, and Thomas Riggs, 
United States Commissioner, International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada, and former Governor of Alaska. (New York: 
Privately printed. 1943. Pp. 490.) 


Ir has been known for many years that there were important unpublished 
papers affording data on the joint commissions that endeavored to settle the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain and the United States in the years fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Ghent. To most casual students of American history that 
dispute concerned itself with the boundary line between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick and came to a spectacular crisis in the so-called Restook, or Aroostook War 
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in the late thirties of the last century. Yet there were equally difficult problems 
far to the west, namely the ownership of St. George’s, now Sugar Island, near 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the location of the boundary line between Lake Superior 
and Lake of the Woods. By the end of 1827 all major problems had been resolved 
except the ownership of the island and the line between Lake Superior and the 
' outlet of Rainy Lake. Because of these two difficulties, the commission charged 
with attempting to settle them went out of existence in 1827. It is true that the 
northeast boundary question was not finally settled at that time, but the two 
governments had come to an agreement about the method of settlement and all 
seemed propitious for the moment. | 

So the western part of the problem was the main one for some time after 
1827. It is to this part of the story that this book contributes most new material, 
though touching on all the major issues, The reason is not far to seek. Major John 
Ross Delafield has produced the personal and unofficial diary of his ancestor, the 
agent of one of the commissions, under whose personal direction most of the 
boundary survey from St. Rezis to the Lake of the Woods was made in the years 
from 1817 to 1823. Thus what we have here is a very long introduction of 131 
pages by the editors, giving the background for the diary, and the diary divided 
into twelve books. . 

For the region east of Detroit the diary is not so important as a new source of 
information as for the district west of that point. Beyond it and especially beyond 
Sault Ste. Marie the entries become of great significance for local history. For 
Delafield’s party, steam and sails gave way to voyageurs and birchbark canoes at 
the Sault, and thus a very intimate knowledge of every part of the subsequent 
route was made necessary by force of circumstance. Books ro to 12 carry the story 
of this portion of Delafield’s experiences, the years being those of 1822 and 1823. 

It should not be understood from these remarks that the first nine diaries are 
of little consequence. They will be read with interest and profit by all whose field 
is the Great Lakes region. They are the travel jottings of an observant, educated, 
and experienced man. Students of geology, mineralogy, icthyology, ornithology, 
and botany will be especially grateful for the new information carried by some- 
what casual entries, for Delafield's hobbies were geology and natural history. 
Unfortunately the editors have deleted some of the scientific data. 

“The special duty of the Agent,” writes Delafield in his unpublished auto- 
biography, “was to protect the interests of the United States, by making claims to 
doubtful islands, routes, etc., when they could be substantiated by evidence.” The 
two commissioners received the claims of the agents and tried to make a decision 
between them. The main reason for the impasse of 1827 was Delafield’s advancing 
an American claim to the territory between the Pigeon River (now the boundary 
line between northeastern Minnesota and Canada) and the Kaministiquia River 
(on which the city of Fort William rises) to counterbalance a new claim put 
forth by the British agent to the area southwest of Grand Portage from the Pigeon 
River on the north shore of Lake Superior as far as the mouth of the St, 
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Louis River, where Duluth is now located. The original delineation of the bound- 
ary line in the. Treaty of Paris of 1783 referred to “Long Lake” and the “water 
communication between it and the Lake of the Woods.” There was no Long Lake 
of local knowledge on the north shore of Lake. Superior, but Mitchell's map of : 
1755, used by the treaty commissioners, showed the mouth of Pigeon River by 
that name. British traders, needing the Grand Portage for their canoe traflic to 
the West, advanced the theory that the “water communication” to Lake of the 
Woods at the time of the treaty passed up the St. Louis River and by north- 
flowing lakes and rivers to a point just east of Rainy Lake. The British agent in 
1822 and 1823 took up this absurd claim. Delafield countered by saying that the 
“water communication” contemplated by the treaty was the Kaministiquia River 
route, at the end of which Fort William stood in 1822-23 and which had been the 
old French route to the interior. Delafield at least had some plausibility on his side; 
the British claim had no historic evidence of any merit to back it, and the weight 
of geography and topography against it. 

Had Delafield not made his claim, or had the British claim been accepted, all 
the United States’ supply of iron ore would have become Canadian, for the St. 
Louis River rises on the watershed holding the great Mesabi and Vermilion iron 
ore bodies, from which today at least two thirds of America’s steel is made. For- 
tunately for the United States, Webster and Ashburton returned to the Pigeon 
River route as the “water communication” in their treaty of 1842, which settled 
the long-standing boundary dispute. 

The last two books are rich in information on a region for which there, is not 
much in print. The detail for the geology of Lake Superior is most unusual; and 
students of the fur trade, of the voyageurs, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
of the natural history of the region west of the Sault will find much of value. The 
editors have consistently misread “pose” as “post” in passages describing portage 
activities, as well as some other colloquialisms of the fur trade. The thick, hand- 
some volume is well printed on unusually fine paper, with many valuable maps 
and illustrations, copious footnotes, and a good index. 


Hamline University Grace Lez NurTE 


LAKE SUPERIOR: By Grace Lee Nute. [The American Lakes Series, edited by 
Milo M. Quaife.] (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1944. Pp. 376. $3.50.) 


Tuis second volume in the “American Lakes Series,” edited by Milo M. Quaife, 
fully maintains the high standard set by Fred Landon in his Lake Huron. Dr. 
Quaife, in his short and pithy introduction, reminds us that but little has been 
known, at any rate to most of us, of the greatest of all existing freshwater seas, 
and that if this remains true in the future it will not be the fault of Dr. Nute, who 
in this study “provides almost everything one could wish to know about Lake 
Superior.” Even to one who happens to have a fairly broad knowledge of the lake 
in its many moods, and who knows something of its past, this book is a revelation. 
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It is a word picture of a magnificent subject, as impressive in its broad treatment of 
certain aspects as it is satisfying in its minute attention to important details. There 
is here not only scholarship and imagination and the ability to put the right word 
where it belongs, but also the enthusiasm of one whose pleasure it is to do justice 
at last to a great but little-known theme. 

The quality of a writer often is revealed in the table of contents. In this table 
of contents one finds both the methodical treatment of the historian and the 
imagination and charm of the poet; fauna and flora, geology and economics, fur 
traders and fishermen, inland ports and iron mines, woven into an authentic fabric 
under such headings as “Foctprints on the Sands of Time,” “Vulcan’s Shop and 
Neptune’s Dream,” “The Card of the Bow,” “An Arc of Rocks,” and “Red and 
White Art.” 

In the body of the book the reader is taken back to the earliest beginnings of 
Lake Superior, long before either white man or red had appeared on the scene. 
Of human associations with the lake, Miss Nute makes effective use of what little 
is known of the Indian until comparatively recent times, and tells very completely 
the story of the white man on and about Superior, from the days of Etienne 
Brúlé and the first Jesuit missionaries to the present day. Occasionally she perhaps 
assumes more knowledge than is possessed by the average reader. Brúlé, for in- 
stance, left no narrative, and it might be interesting to know on what evidence 
Miss Nute bases, her belief that he got as far west as Brule River in Wisconsin. 
Elaborations of this kind, of course, belong to a somewhat different class of book, 
and the cluttering up of pages with footnotes is not always an unmixed blessing. 

A reference on page 45 to the arrival of a party of fur traders at Grand Portage, 
“with flag flying proudly from the stern of the canoe,” raises a point of some slight 
historical interest. The Hudson’s Bay Company had a flag of its own, and one with 
a long and proud tradition, but these were not H.B.C. men. Their rivals of the 
North West Company prebably had a flag other than the British ensign, but no 
one seems to have taken the trouble to describe it. 

It is difficult in a brief review to give any just idea of the almost innumerable 
topics dealt with effectively and entertainingly by Dr. Nute. She tells the story of 
the various canals at the Sault, the activities of fur traders and missionaries, the 
long negotiations over the international boundary, the discovery of copper and 
iron, lumbering operations and the fisheries, the evolution of shipping from the 
birchbark canoe and the Mackinac boat to the great whaleback and modern bulk 
carrier, with their efficient apparatus for handling grain, iron ore, coal, and so forth. 

Altogether a book to be highly recommended, to the serious student as well as 
to the general reader. Also a notably attractive piece of bookmaking, at a time 
when bookmaking is no simple task, with many excellent illustrations and an 
adequate index. 


Ottawa, Canada LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
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LAKE MICHIGAN, By Milo M. Quaife. [The American Lakes Series, edited 
by Milo M. Quaife.] (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1944. Pp. 384. 
$3.50.) | 
Tumo to appear in the “American Lakes Series,” this is the very readable work 

of the editor and may be viewed as the pattern for the group. Neither geography 

nor travel guide, the book is rather a regional history designed apparently for 
popular consumption but not without a substantial foundation of rescarch. 

Like its river counterparts, it is not so much the history of a lake as of a locality, 
for primarily it relates the careers of those who lived along Lake Michigan's shores 
and, on occasion, crossed its waters. Thus the chapters on the development of lake 
transportation are brief though effective. Tracing the advance from canoe and 
sailing vessel to paddle steamer and screw-propelled bulk freighters, it emphasizes 
an adaptation to the changing cargoes of furs, immigrants, grain, and metal. The 
account largely avoids the common pitfall of permitting the names of captains, 
owners, and ships to hide the significant trends. Water travel is amply treated but 
one may question the author’s decision almost to ignore the lake’s commercial 
fisheries. Even the “pigeoners” eclipse the fishermen. 

The record of the growth of civilization on and around the lake opens with 
the disillusionment of China-bound Nicolet and closes with Chicago—the “Eighth 
Wonder of the World”—and such of its citizens as Al Capone. From bark canoe 
to armored car. Within these limits it sketches the pertinent experiences of Father 
Marquette, of traders La Salle, Tonty, and Hubbard, of warriors Pontiac and 
Robert Rogers, of “Admiral” Newberry, and of prophets Strang and Purnell. In 
that list there is reflected an emphasis on the era when the lake constituted the 
major means of transportation. The book further contains what is perhaps the 
most useful account of the boundary adjustments within the Northwest Territory 
whereby Michigan surrendered Toledo, and Wisconsin lost the iron and copper 
country, Duluth, St. Paul, and Chicago. The descriptions of utopian communities— 
the prosperous Wisconsin Phalanx, the polygamous Kingdom of St. James, and 
the rather celibate House of David—are never tedious yet constantly reveal the 
painstaking hand of the scholar. 

The final portion, entitled “All around the Coast,” is marred by a charac- 
teristic common to many recent local studies. In it are deposited those interesting 
and often significant events which unfortunately possess little in common save 
geographical contiguity. A chapter labeled “From Waugoshance to Sleeping 
Bear,” for instance, deals hurriedly with Indian villages and legends, fruit raising, 
islands and sand dunes, the Bay View chautauqua, and the Smelt Festival. The 
book might have been strengthened by the omission of some items from this latter 
section and the incorporation of others in the body of the discourse. 

From such a book one anticipates little that is essentially new, but it must be 
conceded in this instance that much is familiar only because the author has been 
for a third of a century a prolific and scholarly writer and editor whose primary 
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interest has been the Great Lakes region. Reflected here in miniature are many 
of his studies including those of Chicago, Wisconsin, and Michigan, as well as 
innumerable articles written while he was'with the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and, during the past twenty years, with the Burton Historical Collection 
of the Detroit Public Library. For some of the chapters the best secondary reference 
is of his composition, and often the best primary source is from his editing, par- 
ticularly of the “Lakeside Classics.” Through the medium of this book there is 
brought together for the general reader the product of a lifetime of research, 
writing, and editing. 


Michigan State College = Maprson KUHN 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN McLOUGHLIN FROM FORT VANCOUVER 
TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMMITTEE: SECOND SERIES, 1839-44. 
Edited by E. E. Rich, Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, with 
an Introduction by W. Kaye Lamb, Librarian of the University of British 
Columbia. [Publications of the Champlain Society, Hudson's Bay Series, VI.] 
(Toronto: Champlain Society. 1943. Pp. xlix, 427, xiii.) . 


Tur second volume of the McLoughlin Letters has a dramatic quality which 
one rarely finds in a collection of business correspondence. In the first volume 
McLoughlin was revealed as the administrator of a great region, working in 
apparent harmony with his superiors. Although one might suspect the depth of 
his loyalty, there was no evidence that he did not fulfill the letter of his instruc- 
tions. This new volume brings out McLoughlin, the man, and the circumstances 
in which he emerges are not happy. 

Two main themes run through the McLoughlin Letters of 1839-44: his dis- 
agreement with George Simpson over company policy, and his plea to bring to 
justice the murderers of his son. After an almost senile reiteration of complaints, 
the two themes are resolved into a single bitter hatred for Simpson. It is no wonder 
the governor and committee in 1840 felt McLoughlin's retirement was necessary. 

The publication of these Letters has been of great significance to the student 
of the Far Northwest. The relation of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the settlers, 
religious and secular, has long been a matter of dispute. Locally, the issue has been 
considered in terms of the character of John McLoughlin. But to those interested ` 
in economic institutions, the problem has been posed in the question, “How far 
did the Hudson’s Bay Company actually interfere with the entrepreneurial ambi- 
tions of the Americans?” The answer can be found in the instructions of the 
governor and committee and in McLoughlin’s reports to them. Although the 
company scrupulously avoided situations which might arouse the American na- 
tional government, it nevertheless betrayed its determined policy to keep the 
immigrants in economic dependence. Its method was the old one so successfully 
used in meeting the competition of the maritime traders, underselling while com- 
petition was present and then restoring prices to a profitable level as quickly as 
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possible. The missionary settlements provided the first direct challenge to company 
supremacy. “These people ought, I think, to be energetically opposed,” Simpson 
wrote to McLoughlin in March, 1842, “both at the falls and wherever else they 
may enter into competition with us . . . and as the water privileges of the 
Willamette Falls and building sites in that quarter must very soon become valu- 
able, I have to beg that you will take possession of and occupy on behalf of the 
Company, such portion of.the water privileges as you conceive the Company have 
a claim to by prior occupation” (pp. 265-66). Simpson’s directive also covered the 
retention of an extensive piece of land “to be occupied as a farm or other purpose, 
. as may hereafter be considered adviseable.” 

The location thus to be claimed by the company was that strategic area about 
the Willamette Falls where Oregon City was already in the process of develop- 
ment. It was here that the immigrants of 1843 located in considerable number 
and energetically engaged in typically American enterprises such as “taking up” . 
sites with an eye to.future speculation. McLoughlin's attempt to carry out his 
instructions to hold this area resulted in the transfer of American antipathies from 
the company to him, personally. In December, 1843, he wrote to Simpson, “When 
I mention my claim, you will please recollect I allude to the site at the Falls... 
which there was no other means of protecting for the Company, but by claiming 
in my own name” (p. 183). One may very well suspect shrewd foresightedness 
on the part of Dr. McLoughlin that the company’s control of the region was a 
thing of the past and that he would not be the loser.by having the claims in his * 
own name. The sequel to this incident, and the manner in which McLoughlin, as 
a private individual, succeeded to the company’s pretensions, will be revealed, we 
are told, in the letters to follow. It must be borne in mind, however, that the very 
first immigrants were those who experienced the fullest effect of the company’s 
monopolistic practices, and it was not difficult to transfer the resulting antagonisms 
to newcomers. McLoughlin remained in the eyes of the community a symbol of 
foreign dominance. The bitter experiences of his last years are foreshadowed in 
the unhappy years of 1839-44. 

In the introduction to this volume, Mr. Lamb presents, with his customary skill, 
a scholarly, impersonal account of McLoughlin’s relations to his superiors and to 
the changing character of company policy. 


Reed College DorortHY O. JOHANSEN 


THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1944. Pp. 495. $3.75.) 


WHEN reviewers complain that it is difficult to classify The Flowering of New 
England, New England: Indian Summer, and The World of Washington Irving, 
they are saying that Mr. Brooks writes his own variety of social and literary history. 

The freshness and the novelty of these books are to be attributed chiefly to 
the audacity with which Mr. Brooks cuts across academic departmentalization 
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and brings into juxtaposition all kinds of picturesque people: foreign travelers 
and native politicians, farmers and frontiersmen, botanists and taxidermists, 
portrait painters and cabinetmakers, publishers, booksellers, and authors. 

The range, the method, and the emphasis of Mr. Brooks in The World of 
Washington Irving are suggested by the names which appear in his index under 
the letter 4 and by the number of times each appears: Abbey, Edwin (1); Adams, 
Abigail (5), Charles Francis (1), Henry (2), John (15), John Quincy (4), 
Samuel (4); Addison (8); Aeschylus (3); Aesop (3); Allen, Ethan (1), Zachariah 
(1); Allston, Washington (7); Alsop, Richard (1); Ames, Fisher (3); Anacreon 
(1); Anderson, Alexander (5); André (3); Antoine, Pére (1); Apelles (1); Arndt, 
Ernst (1); Asbury, Francis (4); Astor, John Jacob (11); Athanasius (1); Aud- 
ubon, John James (24); Austen, Jane (2). 

Mr. Brooks further adorns his pages with pleasant odds and ends of informa- 
tion, not always accurate, but usually entertaining: Leigh Hunt’s father was 
mobbed in America, Shellev’s grandfather was born in New Jersey, and “Ossian” 
Macpherson spent two years in Pensacola; Princeton College is said to stand 
where once stood the wigwam of Chief Tammany of the Delawares; Cooper 
inherited twenty-three farms from his father, and one of his novels was published 
simultaneously in thirty-four cities in Europe. : 

The total result is a panorama of American arts, letters, and life from 1800 to 
1840, richly detailed and sufficiently authentic to satisfy the general reader, But 
special students, when they examine Mr. Brooks’s treatment of their particular 
fields, will find his transcript distinctly more colorful than were the men and the 
events of those decades. From his Philadelphia and New York of 1800 to his 
frontier of 1830-1840, Mr. Brooks so orders his materials that a romantic aura is 
evoked on almost every page. 

Not only is the total picture too highly colored but various minor details are 
inaccurately recorded. Susanna Rowson wrote Charlotte Temple in England, not 
in Boston; Irving was provoked to write his Knickerbocker by a guide to New 
York, not a history; Cooperstown is in central, not western, New York; Ohio was 
admitted to the union ir 1803, not in 1802; Dennie edited The Port Folio, not 
the Portfolio, and Irving wrote A Tour on the Prairies, not A Tour of the Prairies 
(note how Mr. Brooks, by changing one letter, makes Irving’s title much more 
pretentious), and the like. These slips are probably of little moment to the general 
reader. But to the histerian they reveal that Mr. Brooks, in attempting to master 
within a few years not only the entire range of American letters but also a great 
part of American social history, has frequently relied on a hasty examination of 
secondary sources—and of antiquated sources at that. 

As a historian of American literature, then, Mr. Brooks offers little that is 
new, for he commonly ignores the findings of recent scholarship, buried as they are 
in monographs and scholarly editions and learned journals, and accepts the best 
wisdom of the older schools of literary history. In short, The World of Washington 
Irving is a volume into which readers of the American Historical Review will dip, 
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from time to time, both for stimulus and for entertainment, but not for source 
materials. 


University of Minnesota TREMAINE McDowELL 


GEORGE BANCROPFT, BRAHMIN REBEL. By Russel B. Nye. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. x, 340, xii. $3.50.) 


Tr, as this author says, history is destined frequently to be rewritten, the same 
must be true of biography, and it is inevitable that Mark Howe’s Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft of 1908 should be followed by the present book. Certainly 
there is a difference between them: the earlier is deliberate and urbane, with its 
subject always in evidence and speaking for himself, while the present book is brisk 
and analytic, and much more occupied with Bancroft the politician than with 
Bancroft the historian. We probably needed to be reminded that in his day Ban- 
croft was constantly occupied with politics, held Federal office, was Secretary of 
the Navy, and minister to London and Berlin. Only his long life of ninety years, 
with his habit of industry, allowed him to combine his two pursuits. Few have 
more nearly approached George William Curtis’ ideal of a scholar in a republic. 

We have lately heard much criticism of the futility of many of our doctoral 
theses; but Mr, Nye’s book, arising out of his own thesis, is a proof that they can 
be worth while. The author’s remarkable familiarity with the Massachusetts politics 
of Bancroft’s day, of the Federal affairs of his later years, and of Europe during 
Bancroft’s student years and those of his two ministries, are completely adequate. 
If in Mr. Howe’s book Bancroft appears more genial, human, and personal, in 
Mr. Nye’s he is measured against the background of his time, in which tapestry 
he does not lose stature. Bancroft was in many ways in advance of his period: he 
was a transcendentalist before Emerson, a strong believer in the people, an aboli- 
tionist though not belonging to that group. 

In that sense, as not waiting to go with the crowd, he was what Mr. Nye 
calls a rebel. Not, however, as one who openly revolts. Bancroft simply thought 
for himself, left the fold, and went his own way, wisely anticipating the trend of 
events, The Boston Whigs took his defection unkindly. “I did not find you at 
home when I called,” he said to one Boston lady. “No,” she replied, “and you 
never will.” But the best of his old friends came back to him. 

Bancroft believed in a philosophy of history, the working of which in our 
American development he interpreted to the world. It was consistent with his 
political principles, for on leaving his Boston Brahminism he was but following his 
belief in the common man as the instrument of the Almighty. This theory he 
expressed in his ten volumes over forty years; and though in their revision, and 
in the two volumes of the “Federal Constitution” which followed, he excised 
much of his earlier magniloquence, he maintained his theory to the end. Yet 
Bancroft in Berlin was misled by his theories in interpreting current events, when 
in the formation of the German Empire he believed he saw another example, 
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parallel to our own, of the influence of the masses on the development of freedom. 
What an opportunity he missed to proclaim its true meaning and to warn the 
world of the future of Prussianism! Later writers abandoned Bancroft’s method, 
working instead from facts to generalizations; and moderns are more scrupulous 
than he in exact quotations and in reference to sources. But his enormous History 
of the United States, which went back to the discovery of the continent, remains 
a mine of facts, while his notes and papers are, as this reviewer can attest, an in- 
valuable collection of original material, Nor has any follower covered such a vast 
sweep of our history. Mr. Nye’s book is a welcome addition to American biography. 


Concord, Massachusetts ALLEN FRENCH 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE CIVIL 
WAR. By William Frederick Norwood, Associate Professor of the History 
of Medicine and Associate Dean in the School of Medicine, College of Medical 
Evangelists, Los Angeles. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1944. Pp. xvi, 487. $6.00.) 


As Dr. Henry E. Sigerist observes in his foreword to this volume, “Medical 
education as it was practised in the United States before the Civil War had cer- 
tainly nothing to give to the world, and yet it was undoubtedly an important factor 
in the life of the nation.” Dr. Norwood’s study is for this reason less a contribution 
to the history of medicine than a noteworthy addition to the social history of the 
United States. Its central thesis is that the combination of apprenticeship to a 
preceptor with a term or two of classroom lectures, by which doctors were trained 
in the United States during the first half of the nineteenth century, constituted a 
uniquely American system of medical education, born of and fostered by the social 
conditions and attitudes that characterized the young republic. 

The outstanding feature of the individualistic American system was the mush- 
rooming multiplication of medical schools, most of them wholly proprietary in 
form and almost all of them strongly proprietary in tone. In consequence most 
of the teachers became men engaged in a trade, “profit-conscious rather than 
profession-conscious,” more interested in pocketing fees than in improving the 
quality of instruction. Continual feuding within and between faculties dissipated 
mental energies, and competition for students kept standards low. Terms of study 
were accommodatingly short; costs and requirements, both for admission and for 
graduation, were readily adjustable to individual circumstances. Even where 
enough cadavers could be provided without too much danger and difficulty, or 
where adequate facilities for bedside instruction were available, the practical 
courses in dissection and clirical medicine were not required, lest the extra cost 
and time discourage prospective matriculants. Many a doctor went out to practice 
without having personally, within the school at least, seen the inside of a human 
body, examined a patient, or stood by the side of a woman in labor. 

The general outline of this story will not be new to,students of the subject, 
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but there is much of fresh interest in the mass of supporting details the author has 
painstakingly assembled. Following upon a brief survey of colonial practice and 
practitioners, the bulk of the book (pp. 63-379) is devoted to individual histories 
of the many schools, grouped according to state or region. A concluding section 
presents the pattern of the American system as it emerges from the individual 
accounts. This organization of the material undoubtedly increases the usefulness 
of the book for reference purposes, but it entails a degree of repetition that is 
wearisome in a straight-through reading. 

So too 1s the persistent listing of mere names on the constantly changing 
faculties. This calls to mind, perhaps reflects, the inordinate preoccupation with 
profession members that is a major weakness of many state and county histories 
of medicine. The purposes of social history would have been better served by sub- 
stituting for the faculty lists more information about such matters as the com- 
position and caliber of the student bodies, student life and behavior in and out of 
the classroom, and the relationships between town and gown other than the con- 
flict over grave robbing. The college clinics, for instance, however negligible edu- 
cationally, were of great interest and perhaps importance to the lay community. 

The Civil War is not merely a convenient terminal point for the study. Its 
coming had important effects on medical schools both North and South, and the 
movement for reform in medical education, like so many others, was suspended 
in the heat of the greater issue. It is to be hoped that in a second volume Dr. 
Norwood will carry his account down to the present day. 


University of Minnesota HELEN CLAPESATTLE 


THE FIRST LINCOLN CAMPAIGN. By Reinhard H. Luthin, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 328. $3.50.) 


THE origin and rise of the Republican party, the political maneuvering behind 
Lincoln’s election to the presidency, and the causes of the Civil War have long 
challenged the historian to almost continuous research and writing. In his book 
Dr. Luthin deals with the first two and implies the third. He succeeds admirably 
in bringing into sharp focus the political strategy resorted to by party leaders, 
aspirants to office, and campaign managers. The role of personalities and the com- 
plex issues of a highly confused campaign are presented objectively and concisely. 
In this the author is not breaking new ground, for the subject has received the 
attention of many students of the period. However, within the framework of his 
belief that the election of 1860 was a direct cause of the Civil War, the author 
shows the contest to have been more than a mere political campaign. In his analysis 
the book becomes a case study of sectionalism, party politics, and the prelude to 
civil strife. 

The title of the book might lead one to believe that the emphasis would be 
on the actual campaign following the nominating conventions. If so, such is not 
the case. The first nine chapters deal with the various intrigues incident to the 
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final rejection of all candidates except Lincoln, and the behind-the-scenes activities 
relative to the Chicago convention. Only fifty pages are devoted to the national 
contest between the parties and their candidates. Likewise, the book is shorter 
than indicated in the bibliographical data. The textual material covers the first 
227 pages, while notes and bibliography account for the rest, However, the ex- 
tensive series of notes and references constitutes an excellent guide to source ma- 
terials and further indicates the author’s industrious research and scholarship. 

The first chapter deals with the growth of the new Republican party to 1860. 
It is the author’s contention that early Republicanism was a sectional and purely 
Northern movement, and that the sectionalism upon which the party rested 
would not have been so intense had not the North and South differed over legis- 
lation to be secured from the Federal government. The questions of the tariff, 
transportation, land, and foreign relations fomented sectional cleavage. Aware 
of the importance of the Western vote, the Republican party embraced a program 
calling for internal improvements, Federal aid for railroads, and free land. Clos- 
ing their ranks against assault and denying charges of radicalism on the slavery 
issue, Republican leaders moved to the election of 1860. 

Excellent sketches of the leading candidates for the Republican nomination are 
set forth in a series of seven chapters. Seward is shown as the chief of the anti- 
slavery element, yet playing an astute political game of vote getting. In the last 
analysis Seward was too radical to serve the party as a whole. In the case of Chase, 
Bates, Cameron, Wade, Barks, and McLean, all were to prove unavailable. For 
one reason or another ‘each was too radical, too conservative, or too much the 
representative of special interests. Lincoln remained as the one available candi- 
date, and, backed by astute managers plus various political commitments, the con- 
vention made its choice. 

One could wish that the author had devoted more space to the election battle. 
It was here that the final decision was made. The way the money was spent, the 
question of the foreign vote, the forensic efforts of party speakers, and other 
phases of the campaign deserve further study. | 


Northwestern Universit Tracy E. Strevey 
y 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A STUDY IN COMMAND. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Volume II], GETTYSBURG TO APPOMATTOX. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1944. Pp. xlvi, 862. $5.00.) 


“Ar first,” Dr. Freeman wrote in the opening volume of the three which com- 
prise the complete work ož Lee’s Lieutenants, “one had the feeling that these Con- 
federates had ridden so far toward oblivion that one could not discern the figures 
or hope to overtake them before they had passed over the horizon of time.” But, 
he added, “after working over historical materials of many sorts names become 
personalities, characteristics emerge, and reports take on the sound of a voice”— 
an effect which is vividly passed on to the reader by the-historical craftsmanship 


” 
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and literary power of the author without sacrifice of accuracy and without such 
devices as “fictionizing.” 

The whole work of more than 2,200 pages is a study of personalities—the raw 
material of command—and of how Lee by patience, tact, insight, and example 
welded his officers, “proud, individualistic, contentious,” but gallant and devoted, 
into the working team of an army command. “There never were such men in an 
army before,” Lee said of the force to the command of which he was called more 
than a year after the beginning of hostilities in Virginia, and which he im- 
mediately and instinctively christened the Army of Northern Virginia, destined 
for offensive operations, “They will go anywhere and do anything if properly led. 
But there is the difficulty-—proper commanders.” 

The effort to find and develop such commanders in numbers sufficient to meet _ 
and make good the heavy losses in battle and attrition from other causes is the 
thread of the work. The third volume takes up the thread in June, 1863, just after 
the great victory at Chancellorsville, carries it on to “high tide” on the slopes of 
the low ridge above Gettysburg, and follows it out on the long ebb to the end at 
Appomattox. The volume is complete, self-contained, and may be read understand- 
ingly and enjoyably for itself alone. It is better read, however, for what it is, the 
third volume of a composite or multiple biography of the men who led Lee’s 
corps, divisions, and brigades. 

The dramatis personae of the whole work include the 47 men who served 
‘under Lee with the rank of major general or higher between the time he assumed 
command and the final surrender, and the 146 men who served as brigadier gen- 
erals. The first volume of the work, indeed, reaches back through the year of 
hostilities before Lee came to the command, to set the stage and introduce the 
organization which he found. | 

This organization was. itself almost fatally defective, the command being 
divided into “semi-autonomous, frequently jealous and often uncooperative Divis- 
ions,” a state of affairs which could be remedied with extreme difficulty because 
of the “paralyzing law” which permitted promotion only in case of permanent 
vacancies and only from within each command—an interesting example of the 
particularist tendencies of the Confederate states. It was not until September, 
1862, after the Seven Days and Second Manassas had been fought and the war 
had been carried from the outskirts of Richmond to the vicinity of Washington, 
that organization of the army into corps was authorized by statute—though it had 
already been accomplished informally under Longstreet and Jackson—and not 
until the spring of 1864 that the appointment of officers to fill temporary vacancies 
was enacted. 

The second volume of the work closes with the reorganization of the com- 
mand, after the death of Jackson, into three corps under Longstreet, “Dick” 
Ewell, and Ambrose Powell Hill, with the cavalry under Stuart. The third opens 
with the advance of the reorganized army into Pennsylvania. 

Gettysburg is retold and reanalyzed. “The absence of Stuart, the indecision of 
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Ewell and the sulking- of Longstreet,” Dr. Freeman concludes, “complicated ad- 
verse conditions of combat; but the traditional easy explanation of defeat at 
Gettysburg as the direct and exclusive result of the shortcomings of these three 
men cannot be sustained.” Longstreet, he writes, is not the “villain of the piece.” 
Instead, “the mistakes of Lee and of Ewell and the long absence of Stuart were 
personal factors of failure as serious as Longstreet's”—a conclusion with which 
this reviewer is prepared to agree despite Longstreet's own revelation in his 
memoirs of his reluctant, hanging-back state of mind. 

While the author’s judgment of Longstreet’s part at Gettysburg is less harsh 
than that of some, it is made plain that Lee’s “war horse” was no more than a 
competent executive officer, not the great strategist that he fancied himself. “Where 
Longstreet’s planning was original it was not practical, and where it was practical 
it was not original,” Dr. Freeman remarks. 

The author’s conclusion as tc Jackson is that he, too, despite his strategic skill 
and the power of his personality, would have been less successful as an independent 
army commander than he was as the great subordinate in whom Lee’s “trust and 
confidence were absolute.” One difference—and the same is said of Longstreet— 
lay in the management of personnel, the reconciliation of controversies so as to 
save the best services of all engaged, and the composure of jealousies both between 
West Pointers and civilian officers as a class and among the West Pointers them- 
selves. If anyone doubts that Lee’s shining ability to bring men to work together 
was as much responsible for the record of his army as was his strategic power, he 
has but to consult the parallel history of the other major Confederate army, the 
Army of Tennessee, under a commander conspicuously lacking in that quality. 

Never having “superabundant ability” to select from in his efforts to build up 
the command, Lee suffered thrcughout from attrition. His greatest loss, that of 
Jackson in May, 1863, was followed a year later by that of Jeb Stuart, who “never 
brought a piece of false information,” but who, nevertheless, does not come out 
of these pages as quite the plumed perfection of a cavalryman found in earlier 
studies. | 

In the one month of May, 1864, the attrition among Lee’s general officers 
under the pounding of Grant’s advance was thirty-seven per cent. It no longer 
was possible to replace losses with professional soldiers and so, during the last 
months of the war, there began to emerge the leader who up to 1861 had been ' 
a civilian—Wade Hampton, who “lacked the glamour Stuart had in the eyes of 
the hard-riding young troopers of 1862,” but who “appealed more strongly to 
the temper of 1864”; John B. Gordon, whose career was such that “if the final 
march (to surrender at Appomattox) had been arranged to honor those who had 
fought hardest and with highest distinction during the last year of the war, Gor- 
don rightly would have been put first”; and William Mahone, “who shared with 
Gordon and with Hampton the highest distinction of the final year of war.” 

But though grim necessity had brought to the front these nonprofessional 
soldiers of exceptional quality in the “darkening autumn of command,” and while 
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professional training proved to be no guarantee of success, it is the studied con- 
clusion of the author that “professional training in arms for men who were to 
exercise command was vindicated throughout the history of the Army of Northern 
Virginia.” The same might be remarked of all our wars since that time, as well, 
although some question might be raised as to whether the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of professional soldiers might not be due in part at least to greater 
‘opportunity as well as early training. It took two or more years of wariare to 
bring such men as Hampton, Gordon, and Mahone, with the Virginia armies, or 
Forrest with the armies in the West, to divisional command, but, once arrived, 
their performance did not suffer by comparison. Perhaps earlier and wider op- 
portunity for such exceptional men might have altered the composition cf com- 
mand. 

While the Lieutenants necessarily gives much attention to the men who com- 
manded the corps and larger units, one of its great merits and greatest charms is 
that it brings to life scores and scores of the lesser figures. To name even a few 
of them here would be no more than mere cataloguing, but in the book each one 
becomes a living figure, stepping out from the past to play his own authentic per- 
sonal part in the tremendous pageant of this unique multiple biography. 

The book is not a history of the Army of Northern Virginia and does not 
purport to be. It touches only incidentally upon the problems of supply and logis- 
tics—that would be another book, which awaits the doing—and its treatment of 
strategy and tactics is only such as is necessary to bring out the facts as to leader- 
ship and command. It is a book, nevertheless, which will be read by students of 
warfare for the insight which it gives into the workings of military command in 
the hands of one of history’s great soldiers. But it will be read by the far larger 
number who are neither students of warfare in general nor of this war in partic- 
ular, because of its parade of personalities. After all, it is not continuing interest in 
the political theories of the Grecian states nor in the battle tactics of their interne- 
cine struggles which causes men still to read Thucydides but rather his exposition 
of the eternal verities of human nature in time of war. 


Washington, D. C. Roserr S. Henry 


“FIRST WITH THE MOST” FORREST. By Robert Selph Henry. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1944. Pp. 558. $4.00.) 


Forrest is one of the most written about of all Civil War leaders. Mr. Henry’s 
is the fifth major biography of the dashing Confederate, and the number of lesser 
books about him rival Dr. Eliot’s famous five-foot shelf. 

Why all this attention? Certainly not because of his being a gently nurtured 
beau sabreur. For Forrest was the son of a blacksmith, and his formal schooling 
aggregated no more than six months. His language was unrefined and his spelling 
was phonetic. He said “I seen” and “hope tote” (for help carry). He wrote on a 
thrice-submitted furlough application, “I have tole you twict goddamit No.” | 
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(But Mr. Henry proves beyond reasonable doubt that he didn’t say “fustest with 
the mostest”—he didn’t go in for extra syllables.) 

Forrest rated himself a millionaire at the outbreak of the war. He made much 
of his fortune trading in slaves. A violent man, given to Olympian displays of 
temper, he once gave Bragg a dressing down in which he threatened to slap his 
superior’s jaws and served notice never to obey another of his orders. He attacked 
with a penknife a disgruntled subordinate who tried to kill him and carved the 
assailant so thoroughly that he died. After the war he split with an ax the skull 
of a Negro who attacked him with a knife. 

Yet there was a streak of tenderness in him. He was devoted to his wife and 
brothers. He was fond of chilcren and adored by them. In his declining years 
he joined the church, but like Sam Houston he Had difficulty thereafter in keep- 
ing his language orthodox. 

Forrest’s fame rests not on demonstrated ability to lead masses of men in 
combat. Never did he operate with a force comparable to a modern division. 
Brice’s Cross Roads, his most spectacular victory, was won with about five thou- 
sand men. Forrest’s renown rests on his prowess as a tactician, a fighter, and a 
leader. As a tactician he belongs more to the present than to the 1860's, His cavaliy 
was to a large extent “horseborne infantry” supported by highly mobile artillery. 
At Brice’s Cross Roads his men used artillery in close support, rolling the pieces 
along by hand as they advanced in line against the Federals. He used speed to get 
there first and cunning to make the enemy think thatshe was there with the most. 

He fought the enemy relentlessly from Shiloh to Selma. And he was consist- 
ently to be found in the thick of the fray. He had horses shot under him twenty- 
nine times, he killed no less than thirty Federals in hand-to-hand encounter, and 
he was four times wounded. In the heat of battle he was so terrific that would-be- 
skulkers found it easier to face Yankee bullets than the fire of his wrath. 

No one can say what he might have done with a large command. Suffice it to 
say that he wrought miracles with what he had and that more than once his 
unadopted recommendations in matters of higher strategy were correct. 

Mr. Henry several years ago achieved the distinction of writing the best history 
of the Confederacy. He now has merited recognition as author of the best biogra- 
phy of Forrest. He has unearthed much material not available to other biographers. 
His narrative is generously documented and illumined. by a series of excellent 
maps. The author maintains a high level of accuracy and scholarliness without 
once being obscure or dull. 


Washington, D. C. BELL Irvin WI ey 


JEFFERSON DAVIS AND HIS CABINET. By Robert W. Patrick. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 401. $3.75.) 


Wuen this book was begun in 1936 the Journal of Southern History was in its 
second year, Douglas S. Freeman had just completed his four-volume biography 
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of R. E. Lee, and a number of other able historical writers—Craven, Owsley, 
Ramsdell, Randall, Robinson, etc.—were reviving the interest in the Civil War 
history of the South, a field which had been opened up by U. B. Phillips and 
others and which had already become a favorite region for historical explora- 
tion. As the author states, the task to which he set himself was ah ambitious one. 

Since the Confederate administration had failed to win the war, and since men 
in civil life are not clothed in the glamour of warriors who fail gloriously on the 
field of battle, Davis” cabinet members had long been relegated to obscurity. Dr. 
Patrick’s task was made more difficult by the fact that only two of the Confed- 
erate cabinet members—there were fourteen in all —left memoirs of value, and 
only five of them had been subjects of biographies. Furthermore, most of these 
accounts had not sufficiently emphasized their mutual relationships, and the 
relations between the president and his cabinet. While the work was in its early 
stages, A. J. Hanna gave a graphic. account of the last days of the cabinet in his 
Flight into Oblivion (1938), and B. J. Kendrick’s interesting Statesmen of the 
Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (1939) appeared. While these works 
must have narrowed the author’s chosen field, room was left for further treatment 
of the subject. : 

Had Dr. Patrick presented his account in chronological form, describing the 
chief characters as each became prominent on the stage, there would have been 
less confusion and duplication in the narrative, and a better picture of the adminis- 
tration as a whole would have resulted. But the author frankly admits that he is 
not attempting a definitive account of the Southern administration. Instead, he 
takes each department separately and describes each cabinet member in it; and to 
attain some kind of unity he prefaces his book with two chapters dealing with 
the beginnings of the wat and a general description of President Davis and his 
cabinet, and adds two concluding chapters giving a picture of life in the Confeder- 
ate capitals and describing the flight of the chief administrative officers of the 
Confederacy in 1865. The author succeeds in giving a good account of the personal 
characteristics of the president and his cabinet, their virtues and shortcomings, 
their problems, the manner in which they worked together and in their separate 
departments, and their relations with Congress. In doing this he throws much 
light on the various phases of the Confederate administration. 

Here we find more proof that the troubles of the Confederacy which resulted 
in its collapse were congenital—lack of manpower and materials, absence of a 
navy and the means of building one to protect the country from the blockade, ex- 
treme individualism in persons and in state governments, and the fatal optimism 
regarding its strength and the prospects of foreign aid. Dr. Patrick is emphatic 
in his opinion that the collapse of the Confederacy was not due to weaknesses 
within its administration. He shows that Davis was an able and co-operative ad- 
ministrator who chose an efficient group of-cabinet members upon whom he 
placed due responsibility, and that these members of his administration were not 
treated as mere chief clerks in their respective departments. 


4 
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The style of this useful book is pleasing—with the exception of the somewhat 
precious chapter headings. The footnotes and full bibliography of manuscript and 
printed sources and of secondary material testify to the careful work that went 
into its preparation. 


College of William and Mary . Ricmaro L. Morrow 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO. Edited by Carl Wittke, Profes- 
sor of History, Oberlin College. [Published under the Auspices of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society.] In six volumes. Volume IV, THE 
CIVIL WAR ERA, 1850-1873. By Eugene H. Roseboom, Associate Professor 
of History, Ohio State University. (Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 1944. Pp. xvii, 599. $25.00 per set.) 


ProBABLY no years in United States history, after the Revolution, are more 
important than the period covered by Dr. Roseboom in The Civil War Era, 1850- 
1873. Describing this epoch in Ohio, he devotes seventy-one pages, less than fifteen 
per cent of his book, to the war and war politics. Yet in this space he gives an 
adequate picture of Ohio's “years of doubt” and “years of decision”—the Vallan- 
digham fiasco, John Brough’s famous Union Speech, Salmon P. Chase’s barefaced 
bid for-the presidency in 1864, the Johnson Island plot, Copperhead intrigues, 
and Morgan’s raid across the southern part of the state. 

The remainder of the book describes the emergence of industrial life in rural 
Ohio, the revolution in transportation—greater than the change to automobiles 
half a century later; the problems of banking and finance which moved faster 
than political panaceas; constitutional regulations of cities and city corporations; 
the growth of coeducation, temperance, liberalism; reforms and reformers. 

One chapter, “Nebraska and Nativism,” is a perfect foil for Barnes's Anti- 
slavery Impulse. Both present an antithesis to the economic interpretation of the 
Civil War as a struggle between industrial New England and the rural South. 
Instead, the Old Northwest appears to have forced the political issue of abolition- 
ism on New England and the conservative South, both more interested in re- 
stricting foreign immigration—America for Americans! Dr. Roseboom's investi- 
gations also refute the anti-Catholic origins of Know Nothingism. He thus modi- 
fies the theses of Thomas and Billington. His exposition of the Methodist church 
schism into peace and war factions during the Civil War is a phenomenon not 
mentioned by Sweet in his two books on the subject. Enlarging on Ella Lonn's 
authoritative work on desertion, the author states that one quarter of Ohio's ab- 
sent soldiers left the army after Appomattox. These noteworthy contributions 
amply atone for such an unfortunate slip as “the famous Milliken Case” when the 
author means “ex parte Milligan.” | 

This volume concludes Ohio’s centennial history under the editorship of Carl 
Wittke. Certainly the work compares favorably with the several composite his- 
tories published since Illinois set the pattern in 1918. Each of the Ohio volumes, 
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written by one of the state's distinguished scholars, represents original research 
based on source material. A general index is needed very much—so is a topical 
bibliography, similar to the one which Angle and Beyer included in their Hand- 
book of Illinois History. These two features, combined in an additional volume, 
would make The History of the State of Ohio set a new standard in its field. 


Illinois State Historical Library Jay MonacHAN 


THE WISCONSIN PINE LANDS OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY: A STUDY 
IN LAND POLICY AND ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP. By Paul Wallace 
Gates, Cornell University. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 265. 
$3.50.) 

Hisroriks of the public domain from the pioneer studies and compilations of 
Donaldson, Hart, and Sato have dealt mainly with the acquisition and the enact- 
ment of disposal policies. For some years Professor Gates has been investigating, 
both at national and regional sources, the actual and ultimate disposal of the 
national heritage under the various settlement and grant acts. The present book, 
which brings together the findings of extensive and prolonged research, contributes 
significantly to that general theme. The management of the land scrip is the most 
obscure and confused chapter of land-grant college history. The Cornell experience 
in relative return was unique and, considering the complications involved, truly 
remarkable. At the same time the timber resources of the Wisconsin public lands 
afforded a prize that was struggled for with unusual intensity by the varied rival 
interests. | 

Adequate background is provided by the explanation of the attitude of the 
western states toward the college grant and the experiences of other typical eastern 
states in the disposal of their scrip. Sources have been sought exhaustively and 
utilized thoroughly and judiciously. With the appropriate Federal and state docu- 
ments as the legal record of powers and decrees, the real story has been found in 
local newspapers and in a surprisingly large volume of manuscripts—land office 
- records, county deeds, the Cornell land papers, and the correspondence of the 
founder, the officers, the agents of the university, and other speculators in Wis- | 
consin lands. l 

This intensive regional study provides further evidence of the utter lack of 
foresight and planning in the whole disposal system. Grant and settlement policies 
reflecting different elements of pressure were enacted with no regard to conflict- * 
ing areas and interests. The West opposed the college grants not because they would 
lead to exploitation but rather from the delay to direct utilization which absentee 
ownership threatened. On their side states and counties could harass the alien 
speculator by high and discriminatory taxes. 

Amid the struggle of the various special interests, the ultimate public interest 
was little regarded. The present story is replete with the designs of timber rings, 
county rings, and railroad lobbies, The success of the Cornell pine land investment 
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depended upon the ability of her lawyers, land agents, and financiers to outwit 
or come to terms with the rival forces. Specifically the realization of the relatively 
munificent endowment from the scrip investment was, the author concludes, “due 
to the vision of Ezra Cornell, the keen judgment of H. C. Putnam, and the able 
management of Henry W. Sage.” 

The book is clearly written, fully documented, and attractively illustrated. It 
will be of permanent value for the history of the public lands, the land-grant col- 
lege, and the lumber industry. 


Iowa State College EarLE D. Ross 


PITCHFORK BEN TILLMAN, SOUTH CAROLINIAN. By Francis Butler 
Simkins. [Southern Biography Series, edited by Fred C. Cole and Wendell H. 
Stephenson.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 
577. $4.50.) 

TILLMAN was distinctly an agrarian leader of the land-owning farmer and 
hence an important figure in one of the great movements of his time. He was an 
individualistic conservative in his policies, radical only in his violent language. He 
accomplished certain reforms that would have come sooner or later without him, 
but Professor Simkins justly gives him credit for hastening their consummation. 
Yet Tillman must bear the blame of unnecessarily inflaming the smoldering hatred 
between the upper and lower classes and of inaugurating political methods 
that in a few years sank to such depths that he openly expressed doubt that he 
had acted well in advocating the county-to-county campaign, with opponents 
abusing each other from the same platform, and the primary election, which af- 
forded every advantage to passion, glibness, and ignorance—a passing phase of 
delayed and frustrated democracy, let us hope. Nor can the old ruling class be 
acquitted of contributing by their refusal of reforms to the violence of the changes 
forced upon them. 

Professor Simkins explains the difficulty of Tillman’s exercising his powers in 
a Senate controlled by the opposite party during his prime. Yet his persistent at- 
tacks on overcharges for armor plate and his engineering of the Railroad Act of 
1906 through the Senate when his Republican fellow committeemen desired its 
failure are achievements of national significance. 

Tillman was distinctly an intellectual, widely acquainted with good English 
literature, and it is fitting that two of his outstanding achievements were his great 
part in the establishment and liberal support of Clemson Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College for men and Winthrop College for women. In his masterful sup- 
pression of the mob in its riot at Darlington, which seriously threatened to spread 
farther, he won the applause of Northern and British journals irrespective of their 
opinions on his liquor dispensary, against which the uprising occurred. Of these 
virtues, and also of his faults and petty meannesses, Professor Simkins writes with 
equal frankness, 
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A reviewer regrets to point out defects in so valuable a work, but such pro- 
cedure may be of use to a scholar from whom we may expect other contributions. 
Professor Simkins’ treatment of Tillman's handling of the question of Negro 
suffrage shows no realization of the threat of a revival of Negro power in politics 
which existed in the 1890's. Dangers must be met under the circumstances exist- 
ing when they arise, not in some imagined utopia. If the white men of South 
Carolina almost.fell into civil war with each other in the 1890's, as Professor 
Simkins so vividly describes, what would have been the violence if to the existing 
grievances had been added the vote in the hands of a Negro majority? The white 
people of the state overwhelmingly stood behind Tillman in this matter, re- 
membering that they had been ruled by blacks supported by Federal bayonets in 
the state house itself only eighteen years before. The handling of the suffrage 
question by Tillman,and the ablest Conservative leaders acting in complete ac- 
cord perhaps saved South Carolina from conditions reminiscent of Retonstruc- 
tion. 

Furthermore, does not Professor Simkins’ reiteration of Tillman’s coarseness 
of manner and violence of speech detract rather too much from the man’s large- 
ness and importance? Is not the title of his book subject to the same criticism? A 
few errors occur, of which the worst is confusing Senator W. E. Chandler of 
New Hampshire, who entered Congress as a senator in 1887, with Zach Chandler 
of Reconstruction days (p. 18). The Salley Rifles (p. 254) were from Salley, 
South Carolina, not from Newberry. The mistake in his earlier Tillman Move- 
ment of giving the numbers of each faction in the Constitutional Convention of 
1894 so that the total is two more than the entire membership is repeated (p. 289). 
The correct numbers (as Professor Simkins agreed December 1, 1941, when I 
called it to his attention) were Conservatives 40, Tillmanites 114, Republicans 6. 
Cole L. Blease lost, not won (p. 487), the prize in oratory (a gold medal, as I 
personally witnessed) at Newberry College. The watch was presented in protest 
by friends. February 8 (p. 201) should be February 18. 

Professor Simkins has again put us under obligation by a full, frank, and au- 
thoritative account of an important personality and a critical period in Southern 
history. l 


Wofford College D. D. WALLACE 


THE BOOM OF THE EIGHTIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By Glenn 
S. Dumke. (San Marino: Huntington Library. 1944. Pp. xi, 313. $3.75.) 


For many years, while American historians concerned themselves with the 
transit of civilization over many frontiers, one such frontier, the urban frontier, 
remained largely neglected. Even now, when the significance of urbanization in 
American history has come to be generally recognized, little effort has been 
made to describe the reproductive process through which the American city built 
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other cities in its own image in all parts of the country including the far western 
. frontiers on the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Dumke’s book is a highly significant, though in some respects disappoint- 
ing, contribution to this aspect of our national development. That his research 
has been careful and thorough, within the limits he set for himself, no one can 
doubt. He has canvassed an extensive body of printed literature, including the 
more important newspaper files and all available secondary accounts. Favorably 
situated to exploit the resources of the Huntington Library, he has utilized the 
invaluable accumulation of manuscript collections bearing upon the history of the 
region which have been assembled there. These materials he has supplemented 
by an inspection of census data and unpublished county and municipal records, 

The product of his investigation is a substantial summary account of the 
promotional aspects of the land boom of the later eighties. Eight chapters provide 
a modest background, point out the general factors which affected the boom as a 
whole—economic resources, railroad competition, advertising, irrigation, and edu- 
cational improvements—and describe the methods of a number of the chief pro- 
moters, The remaining ten chapters are devoted to an examination of the develop- 
ments in particular localities. If the narrative becomes at times a somewhat 
repetitious account of auctions and speculative realty transactions, it substantiates 
the author’s warning against easy generalizations and permits many specific com- 
parisons to be made. 

In spite of its rehearsal of business deals, the author’s portrayal of the boom, 
considered as a local phenomenon, is graphic and colorful. The promotional stereo- 
types stand out clearly, and the quotations selected from contemporary sources are 
well chosen and highly readable. The detail is rich and the statistical data include 
valuable information on land values and prices, and the volume of business. Enough 
local history is brought in to show the significance of the boom in the development 
of individual communities. A chapter on ghost towns describes those ventures 
which for one reason or another failed to “jell.” Generally speaking, with all its 
waste and extravagance, the excitement of the period served to hasten a develop- 
ment which otherwise must have come much more slowly. ` 

But the book does not throw light, except incidentally, on the interregional as- 
pects of urbanization. Here anc there are.suggestions of this side of the picture: in 
the stress put upon the transcontinental railroads, the mention of the syndicates 
in the East which put up the money for development and advertising, and the 
professional promoters who came to California as experts, schooled in boom 
psychology through their experience in the Middle West. They are only sugges- 
tions, however, and it may well be that new techniques of interregional collabora- 
tion in research will have to be perfected before such lines of inquiry can be fol- 
lowed out systematically. Until urbanization is treated from the national, rather 
than the local point of view, we shall not fully understand it. 


University of Washington CHARLES M. GATES 
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PRAIRIE CITY: THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By 
Angie Debo. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. xiv, 245, viii. $3.50.) 


Tus is the story of a small western community from the time of its formation 
in 1889 to 1942. It is not the history of any particular town for the author has 
combined her knowledge of many such communities into a composite picture. 
Except for the fact that Oklahoma, which was chosen for the setting of this 
particular community, has some peculiar features incident to its settlement and 
growth, the community might be any town in the prairie West, 

In preparing the volume with the aid of an Alfred A. Knopf fellowship grant, 
the author studied numerous town records and local newspapers and interviewed 
many early settlers whose memories proved a storehouse of information with 
respect to life in earlier days. The result is an excellent portrayal of the pattern 
- of American life as it has been lived in the small towns on our western prairies 
for the past half century. Here are revealed the hopes, dreams, and ambitions of 
those pioneers who planted a village on the plains and strove to make it grow. 
Here also is depicted the formation and development of the civic, economic, and 
social consciousness of a typically American community during a generation 
marked by greater and more rapid changes than can be found in any other similar 
period of years in the history of the world. In this little volume, the reader is per- 
mitted to look into the hearts of these pioneers and to see their reactions to a new 
environment and to events and movements of national and even world-wide im- 
portance. A vivid portrayal is given of the hardships of pioneer life, the lean years 
of drought, the comfort derived from a deep spiritual faith, the enthusiasm over 
the coming of a railroad, and the consequent advance in real estate. 

In addition are depicted the tragic effects of the first World War, the feverish 
activity of the Ku Klux Klan, the joy over the discovery of oil, and the gloom 
which followed the passing of the oil boom. Finally, here is revealed the effects 
of the depression, the reaction to the New Deal, and the reception of the news of 
Pearl Harbor. 

This is not the story of a single town. It is the story of virtually every western 
prairie town whose inhabitants may here read most of the story of their own lives 
and their own communities during the past fifty years. It has been written with 
sympathy, understanding, and truth in the broadest sense of the term, and is a 
. significant contribution to the literature dealing with American life. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp Evererr DALE 


FRANCES WILLARD: FROM PRAYERS TO POLITICS. By Mary Earhart. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. x, 418. $3.75.) 
In this biography we have a very readable and informing book about a woman 
who, for reasons developed extensively in the book, has never been correctly esti- 
mated or understood by the American public. Though the reader may not agree 
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in all respects with the author's estimate, he cannot fail to be impressed with the 
truthful effect of her conscientious and exhaustive recording. 

Frances Willard possessed a complicated personality which was interwoven to 
an unusual extent with her public life and work. Not that her personality is hard 
to understand. Her father was a Puritan of the Puritans, an unstable man, and a 
tyrannical parent. Her brother must be a minister whether he wished it or not; 
Frances must attend a school of her father’s sect regardless of her preference; only 
her younger sister, who had no wish of her own, was a child after his own 
heart. Under such a regime a child is slow to grow up; and this, as the author 
points out, was true of Frances Willard. 

After experimenting for a number of years as a teacher, she found what was 
to prove her life’s work. At thirty-nine she was swept as if by accident into the 
rising tide of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Henceforth her life be- 
came that of the Union. Her talents as an organizer, as an orator, as an inspira- 
tional leader found expression in the creation and guidance of a stupendous tem- 
perance organization. Miss Earhart thinks that Frances Willard looked far ahead 
of the reality. She “was quick to perceive that the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union was the gate-way to her long-held vision for women.” She threw her 
whole life into a movement which rapidly assumed phenomenal proportions in 
numbers and real social significance for women. 

As a tactical politician Frances Willard displayed great ability. Her success in 
organizing the women of the South at a time when Northern leaders were taboo 
in that region was a keen political stroke. Similarly though with much more dif- 
ficulty she swung the rank and file of her temperance organization into the 
movement for woman suffrage. Not until near the end of her life, and but slightly 
then, had she any need to employ her gift in maintaining her own position in the 
Union. Her hold on the thousandfold membership was an emotional hold, not 
easily broken in her lifetime or afterwards. | 

The number of social causes to which the beloved temperance leader made a 
contribution is incredibly large. The slogan which she invented, “For God and 
Home and Native Land,” permitted the utmost branching out of interests and 
activities. But such was the energy of Frances Willard's leadership that the in- 
fluence she divided in so many directions still proved’ strong. Of them all, the 
author of this biography thinks, she leaned most toward woman suffrage, labor 
unionism, and socialism. 

Miss Earhart believes that Frances Willard's s contribution to woman suffrage 
was not only powerful: it was paramount. Her conviction of the importance of 
this influence, to which other histories have also paid some tribute, betrays her 
into several misleading and belittling comments on the woman suffrage movement: 
sponsored by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. This is an unfor- 
tunate error, suggesting a sectional bias in a book which generally aims and other- 
_ wise does so much to fill up a hitherto wide gap in American social history. 


New York City KATHARINE ANTHONY 
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EDWARD BELLAMY. By Arthur E. Morgan. [Columbia Studies in American 
Culture, Number 15.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1944. Pp. xvil, 


468. $5.00.) 


Arrer Bellamy's death, Mason Green, who had been associated with him in 
the Nationalist Club and was managing editor of the New Nation, undertook to 
write his biography. The work was never finished, and Mr. Morgan's volume is 
the first biography of Bellamy to be published. Many Bellamy papers were de- 
stroyed when Mason Green's home was burned in 1906, but Mr. Morgan has had 
at his disposal fragments of Green's work as well as notebooks and other un- 
published material by Bellamy himself. The book, therefore, whatever its short- 
comings, has considerable value for both the literary and the social historian. 

One cannot help wishing, however, that the first biography ‘of Bellamy could 
have been less pretentious and more perceptive. To begin with, the plan of the 
book is heavy-handed and clumsy. “Each of the several lives which Edward 
Bellamy lived,” Mr. Morgan tells us, “had a unity of its own which would be lost 
to the reader if a record of that interest should be broken up and scattered’ 
through a rigid chronological framework.” But the effect of his topical arrange- 
ment—Bellamy as rebel, as writer, as philosopher, as political economist, and so 
forth—is to make impossible any clear realization of Bellamy as a living human 
being. How mechanical this procedure can be is demonstrated by the chapter 
called “The Rebel,” which discusses the rebel in love, the rebel in religion, the 
rebel against fame, and so on through ten subdivisions. After Mr. Morgan has 
finished taking Bellamy apart, it would be useless to call in the king’s horses and 
the king’s men. - 

Mr. Morgan makes is claims for Bellamy, representing him as the 
equal or superior of Freud, Marx, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Henry 
George. Yet, enthusiastic as is the praise he heaps upon Looking Backward, his 
own analysis of the book is prevailingly destructive. He admits, for instance, that 
Bellamy’s expectation of a quick and easy transition to the Nationalist state was the 
result of a faulty understanding of psychology, sociology, and history. As might 
be expected from the author of The Small Community, he is dubious about the 
degree of centralization Bellamy recommended. He finds flaws in Bellamy’s scheme 
of economic equality and criticizes his program of public ostentation. One of his 
most interesting revelations concerns Bellamy’s youthful interest in the military 
life, an interest that clearly determined the kind of regimentation advocated in 
Looking Backward. Mr. Morgan wavers at this point, halfheartedly defending 
regimentation and lamely insisting that Bellamy wanted freedom, but in effect he 
comes to the conclusion that Bellamy was wrong. What, then, is left? If Bellamy 
was a false prophet, on what do his claims to greatness rest? 

A less extravagant evaluation of Bellamy as thinker might have led Mr. Mor- 
gan to give us a clearer account of Bellamy as a person and would almost certainly 
have led him to look more closely at American life in the eighties and nineties for 
an explanation of Bellamy’s influence. In attempting to prove Bellamy’s originality 
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—and he calls him more original than Marx—Mr. Morgan repeatedly comes back 
to his minimizing of the class struggle. This can scarcely be called an original idea, 
and to give Bellamy sole credit for holding back Marxist influences in America 
is to be much too generous. Furthermore, though Marxism is certainly open to 
criticism, one cannot dispose of it, as Mr. Morgan tries to do, simply by calling it 
a European ideology. If Bellamy affected the thinking of a generation, it was not 
because he was a Marx or a Freud or an Emerson, but because he said more 
clearly, convincingly, and charmingly than anyone else what many persons were 
thinking and not a few were saying. The truth is, one fears, that Mr. Morgan does 
not fully understand socialism or American history or even Edward Bellamy. 


Grafton, New York GRANVILLE Hicks 


THE WILSON ERA: YEARS OF PEACE, 1910-1917. by Josephus Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1913-1921. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1944. Pp. xvi, 615. $4.00.) | 


No man now living is better fitted to write of the years between 19ro and 
1917 than Josephus Daniels, for here is no bystander or mere chronicler but one 
who was at the heart of things. Editor of his own paper in North Carolina and an 
ardent champion of true democracy, he played an important part in the nomina- 
tion and election of Woodrow Wilson. Secretary of the Navy for eight years, he 
at no time confined his activities to this designated field. His relations with the 
White House were intimate, and not only did the President advise with him on 
policies but he confided in him. His fellow Cabinet members liked and admired 
him and took frequent advantage of his political acumen and sound judgment, so 
that he came to know their problems as well as his own. 

Above all, he was a zestful man, in love with life and living, who brought to 
every contact a warmly human interest. That is why his book has in it none of 
self-centeredness that marks the usual adventure in autobiography and why it is 
.refreshingly free from the smugness of those diaries in which public figures are 
so busy painting favorable pictures of themselves that they have no time for other 
portraiture. Full of lusty anecdote and vivid incident, a panoramic treatment of a 
stirring era, Mr. Daniels’ book is brilliantly alive. 

It may be argued that the work is not history in the strict sense, but it is 
certain that historians will find it a treasure store of “inside information” about a 
great and critical period in American affairs. Woodrow Wilson, taking office with 
a political philosophy fully formed, lost no time in leading the revolt of an 
awakened idealism against intrenched materialism, and Josephus Daniels, po- 
litically wise and staunchly progressive, stood at his side throughout the struggle. 

Tariff revision, rural credits, the Federal Reserve system, the Adamson eight- 
hour law, the Federal Trade Commission, the Clayton Antitrust Act, Workmen’s 
Compensation, child labor laws, the Seamen’s Act, and minimum wage legislation 
were among the victories that Wilson won in his fight to take loaded dice away 
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from special privilege and return government to the people. Not the least tragedy 

of the World War was that it forced Woodrow Wilson to quit his domestic 
program, for with his clear vision and inflexible purpose he planned further 
fundamental reforms that would have built our social and economic structure on 
solid rock. Mr. Daniels is at his best in dealing with these battles, packing his 
chapters with unprinted facts and shrewd comment on men and motives. 

He is no less authoritative in handling the trying. period of neutrality, mak- 
ing clear the conflicting passions that tore at American unity, and the President's 
own patient efforts to chart a purely American course. One by one he follows Mr. 
Wilson’s notes, so derided at the time, showing how they unmasked Germany’s 
sinister intent, even as they led both America and the Allies to high, firm ground. 
No more revealing account of those unhappy years, so filled with hates and con- 
fusions, has ever been written, for Josephus Daniels saw all, heard all, and was 
himself in the thick of it. It is to be trusted that his new book, covering the war 
years, will follow the same intimate, lively pattern. 

With characteristic modesty, and an utter absence of self-pity, Mr. Daniels 
minimizes his own part in the Wilsonian struggles, yet he was one of the most 
powerful and effective figures and not even the President was more the object of 
malignity and derision. Honesty, efficiency, and a flaming faith in democracy 
were his offenses, and unceasing attack was the price he paid for saving millions 
of the people’s money from rascals in high place, for breaking up the “arm chair 
clique” that made the Navy a private club, for making merit the test of promotion, 
and for opening the door of advancement to enlisted men: 

The manner in which the Navy performed during two years of war gave 
devastating answer to his critics, and no less a man than Admiral Dewey ac- 
claimed him as a great, if not the greatest Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Daniels 
might also have pointed out that not one of the reforms instituted by him—all 
denounced as dangerous and destructive—has ever been abandoned. . 

Just as his enemies assailed his appointment by Mr. Wilson, asking what a 
country editor could possibly know about the Navy, so were they equally vocifer- 
ous when President Roosevelt appointed him our ambassador to Mexico. Yet here 
again he made good, for his honesty, sincerity, simplicity, and forthright democ- 
racy resulted in the establishment of relations between the two countries that 
were better than ever before in history. The qualities that made him a successful 
secretary and a beloved ambassador shine out in every line of his book, giving it 
unique and lasting value. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE CREEL 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL, 1933-1938. By Basil Rauch. (New 
York: Creative Age Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 368. $2.50.) 


Mr. Rauch has made a noble attempt in a hazardous field. He has produced 
as good a description of the New Deal as we have, without making votes for any 
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candidate. His struggle has been with the multiplicity of happenings in the 
United States between 1933 and 1938, a multiplicity any one of whose units would 
justify a treatise. The sum total has been obscured to the contemporary eye by 
world affairs and partisan politics, by the denunciation of opponents and the over- 
praise of friends. Until a better book has been put together, this History of the 
New Deal may well live at the elbow of any student of the Roosevelt period. To 
write a better one, the author will have to fight complexity to the very death. 

It was, after all, a successful political impudence to claim the word “new” for 
the chapter in American development beginning, in 1933. Nearly every one of 
the problems crowding into Mr. Rauch's chapters had its roots in the half century 
after the Granger cases. What happened to the roots was the forcing process of 
panic, Which brought about a congested period of blossom, and some unexpected 
cross-fertilizations. But the blossoming was not inharmonious with prepanic fore- 
casts. In normal times our needed readjustments follow their causes with consider- 
able lag; but in the New Deal period, with leadership and showmanship to pull 
and panic to drive, a generation of experiment and test was crowded into half 
a dozen years. Mr. Rauch traces the course of the New Deal measures from the 
recesses of the brain trust to the ‘Supreme Court and the stump, properly noting 
the small fraction to which a majority of the Court has taken exception. He has 
perhaps relied too greatly on the President’s Public Papers and Addresses, for the 
second Roosevelt, like the first, has made his own gloss upon his career tempt- 
ingly available. The New Deal has been put into an intelligible, though difficult, 
synthesis. 

There is excellent authority for splitting the New Deal into two phases, one 
aimed at lifting from the top, the other at uplifting from the bottom; but the 
author might to advantage have given more stress to the character of measures in 
the earlier group as fundamentally for “recovery.” The New Deal took hold in 
the midst of driving panic, when time was of the essence. The early measures 
follow similar efforts of the Hoover period closely enough to be regarded as the 
final phases of that period, though laid on with a freer hand and in an atmosphere 
dominated by prayer for action rather than by obstruction on principle. Of neces- 
sity they partook of some of the objectives of the later New Deal but they lacked 
much of the character of a deliberate reconstruction of Federal policies. 

It is too much to hope that each of the innumerable interests pressing in these 
years for priority on the statute books will like its treatment. But for the general, 
and patient, reader, and for the historian, who has to be patient, the volume is 
sensible, accurate, and useful. 


University of California FREDERIC L. Paxson 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN LIFE: ESSAYS AND CRITICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Edited for the Princeton Program of Study in American 
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Civilization by David F. Bowers. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. 

Pp. x, 254. $3.00.) 

Tue climactic experience of Princeton undergraduates in the recently in- 
augurated major in American civilization is the senior conference. During their 
final year the majors meet regularly to discuss some topic sufficiently general to 
permit interdisciplinary consideration. The director and colleagues from the social 
sciences and the humanities introduce various phases of the subject and supply 
bibliographies. These talks and the students’ reading form the bases of the dis- 
cussions. The book under review contains in essay form the material used in 1942- 
1943. 

Mr. Bowers by way of general introduction explains the peculiar appropriate- 
ness of the topic of “foreign influence” because within its range it permits analysis 
of any level of American culture and comparison with similar levels in the cul- 
tures from which impact comes. He also explains the limits which the com- 
plexities of the problem prescribe. A time span, 1800-1941, was set and the study 
confined to “selected ethnic and national groups” and their influence upon 
“selected phases of American life” (p. 7), such as Americanization, assimilation, 
economic ethics, politics, art, literature, religion, and philosophy. In each phase the 
impact is considered under the rubrics of process, effect, and evaluation. The 
emphasis throughout is on process, a complex process evolving in time. 

Mr. Persons in discussing Americanization argues for a fusion of the historical 
and the sociological approaches and proceeds to illustrate how it can be done. 
More experiments of this type would advance progress toward a general social 
science. Mr. Leyburn in analyzing the difficulties of assimilation uses the com- 
parative method, taking the contrasting situations presented by European, Orien- 
tal, and Negro. He believes that in the long run racial amalgamation will be the 
solution. Mr. Graham uses the historical method in tracing the development of 
European economic ethics and the way in which these concepts have been modi- 
fied by American conditions. The result is chaotic he believes, for it is his view 
that we have achieved no sure.economic ethic because the “building of an Ameri- 
can civilization is yet in a stage of chaos and immaturity” (p. 83). 

In discussing the immigrant in politics, Mr. Handlin makes the point, among 
others, that the immigrant has generally been a conservative rather than a radical 
force. Most significant is his suggestion that the foreign elements have periodically 
supplied a scapegoat to be used in times of stress and uncertainty when com- 
munities are unwilling or unable to face the facts of their distress. 

In the realm of art Mr. Egbert passes the various foreign influences in chrono- 
logical review. The force of the impact, he concludes, varies with the correspond- 
ence of these impulses to native tendencies. As yet, American art has developed 
no dominant tradition of its own. Mr. Blackmur illustrates the literary impact by 
discussing expatriates. He believes that men like Henry James are “neither ec- 
centric nor escapist, but orthodox and direct in their seizure of a theme” (p. 145), 
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i.e., cultural unhappiness and insufficiency in a new country, thrust upon them by 
the fact of the great migration. o 

Mr. Bowers. concludes the symposium with a discussion of the growth of the 
- American religious and philosophical tradition under foreign influence, particularly 
that of Germany and Great Britain illustrated by Hegel and Darwin. The inter- 
action of European thought and American behavior has produced the instrumen- 
talism of Dewey. This later philosophy uses “the Darwinian and Hegelian con- 
ception of history as a new ground for asserting moral and political relativism.” 
The author believes that this is a “revolutionary break with the past” which in no 
slight degree “promises to transform the character and structure of American 
life” (p. 167). 

The essays are written primarily to educate and to stimulate the most in- 
telligent of the undergraduates, but they have a quality which invites a wide 
reading. Each presents a carefully thought out and neatly written summary of 
the state of knowledge in the respective fields, These are spiced by the individual- 
ity of most of the writers, whose views will in several cases probably be challenged 
by their intra-disciplinary colleagues. The book is likewise convenient because of 
its series of comprehensive bibliographies supplied with appropriate introductions, 
classifications, and annotations. Finally these essays deserve careful consideration 
as studies in methodology. Here the historian will find some interesting demon- 
strations of his indispensability to the humanities and the social sciences, for he 
finds his work and his method the basis of the argument of all save one of the 
writers, These essays illustrate the importance of the historical method in the in- 
strumentalism which dominates the symposium. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHoLs 


THE RISE OF FERNANDO CORTES. By Henry R. Wagner. [Documents and 
Narratives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, New 
Series, Number Three.] (Berkeley: Cortes Society. 1944. Pp. xxxvi, 564.) 


I must confess that Henry R..Wagner’s book is rather puzzling to me. I can- 
not understand why anyone should devote years of minute study to tracing the 
career of a man whom one does not hold in particular esteem. Wagner states in 
the introduction of his book, “My main object has been to put Cortés himself in 
proper perspective, to give him his due.” In my opinion his book fails to ac- 
complish this. The author believes that the best means to gain the proper view 
is to resort to contemporary documents in order to unearth some “additional facts.” 

“The frequently recurring words “additional” and “add,” the very blame which 
Wagner attaches to all the historians since Prescott for not having “added” any- 
thing to our knowledge of the Spanish conquest of Mexico, are symptomatic. He is 
a typical positivist and believes that in order to seé the wood one has to count 
all the trees, branches, and leaves. 
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Yet it is Taine himself, an author supposedly not out of favor with the 
positivists, who maintains that a great number of documents can only serve, in 
the writing of history, as a means of getting at the man that exists behind them. 
It is exactly this which Wagner fails to perceive; he lacks the awareness of man, 
as man exists in history, within the frame of a concretely determined situation, 
under the influence of specific moral and physical factors. It is this situation and 
these factors which the historian has to grasp in order to understand his “man.” 

Wagner is a business man, and his earliest interest in history was in its 
economic aspects, to be more precise, in mining, as he states in his autobiography 
entitled Bullion to Books: Fifty Years of Business and Pleasure. Whatever falls 
within the material world, whatever he can measure, number, weigh, arouses his 
enthusiasm, and therein he feels perfectly at home. In the book under review, the 
ascertainment of the quantitative scaffolding of the facts—establishment and 
verification of dates, distances of itineraries, monetary evaluation of the booty of 
the Spaniards, etc—is of unmatched exactitude. 

This impressive and extremely. solid scaffolding remains nevertheless hollow, 
because Wagner is unable to see and feel either Hernan Cortés or the latter’s his- 
torical world. “To analyze his character is a fascinating if baffling task,” he says. 
Such is undoubtedly the case. But the focusing of the problem should be exactly 
the opposite to that selected by Wagner, otherwise the task will remain too baf- 
fling. “The historian must approach his man from within, recreating him from 
within-outwards, outlining, in addition, all the environmental factors. It is by this 
approach only that understanding may be secured. If understanding fails, the 
easiest attitude is scoffing, in which Wagner indulges only too often. The conduct 
of Cortés in destroying the idols is “almost insane”; his interview with Olintecle, 
highly symbolical of the clash between the Spanish world and that of the natives, 
is “very amusing,” Montezuma is a coward, Fray Toribio de Motolinía not above 
the “superstitions” of his time, etc. 

The book is out of focus because of this lack of historical sense and human 
understanding, in spite of its formidable accumulation of “facts.” Not that Wag- 
ner condemns the achievement of Cortés and the Spaniards, as many Mexican his- 
torians have done, in the belief that the Spanish conquest was an evil for their 
country, for he has just as little insight into the natives’ world. He goes so far 
as to say that Cortés could not be the founder of the Mexican nation for the very 
simple reason that the Mexican nation has no existence. 

In Rickert’s terms, Wagner possesses a perception for the “natural,” but is 
blind to the “cultural”; this is the main feature of his book, which will be hard 
to supersede in so far as its wealth of information on the most external aspects of 
the conquest of New Spain is concerned, but which will have to be utilized, as 
Wagner says of Bernal Díaz's True History of the Conquest, “with the utmost 
caution.” T 


El Colegio de México RAMÓN IGLESIA 
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. TIMELESS MEXICO. By Hudson Strode. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1944. Pp. xvii, 436. $3.50.) 


Tuais is a popular book which it would be unfair to judge by the canons of 
specialized research scholarship. Mr. Strode, already the author of works on such 
diverse countries as Finland and Bermuda, can hardly be expected to have de- 
veloped more than a sporadic acquaintance with the primary sources of Mexican 
history. But he has done a respectable job of synthesizing a substantial selection 
of monographic and other secondary material, with emphasis upon works in 
English. The result is an eminently readable account of some of the highlights of 
Mexican history which this reviewer, with the qualifications noted below, is glad 
to recommend to'the generel public. 

The task of reducing tke complexities of Mexico's past to a sufficiently simple 
form to engage and hold popular reader interest is admittedly difficult. Since the 
writing of any sort of history is necessarily a highly selective process, one need 
not quarrel-with Mr. Strece for seeking to attain simplicity through drastic con- 
densation and even omission of material. What zs open to question is his uneven 
application of the selective technique in a volume that purports to give a balanced 
presentation of Mexican development. To compress the story of almost four hun- 
dred years, from the Span:sh conquest to the fall of Porfirio Diaz, into approxi- 
mately the same space allctted the thirty-five years since the latter event distorts 
historical perspective. It is particularly to be regretted that the author should have 
dismissed the nearly three centuries of viceregal rule in a mere seventeen pages 
of sometimes reckless generalization. Precisely because Mr. Strode has focused 
his book upon modern Mexico, it may be argued that he might well have analyzed 
with special care and considerably greater detail the long germinal period of the 
colony from which so many of the institutions of the present day have grown. 

One reason for the author’s neglect of Mexican colonial beginnings is doubt- 
less his failure to find any “name of prime renown” from Cortés to the curate 
Hidalgo. One might venture the opinion that such figures as Viceroy Antonio de 
Mendoza and Father Eusebio Kino are at least as deserving of renown in the 
whole story of Mexico as Pancho Villa, but the author is doubtless right in sug- 
gesting that the impersonal dominion of Spain from beyond the seas makes it 
hard to personify Mexico ia these colonial leaders, On the other hand, the caudillos 
of the conquest and national periods lend themselves ideally to such treatment; and 
the author has ably used the opportunity to simplify his story by building it round 
strong, colorful figures who have dominated their respective periods. Cortés is 
naturally the first in the series, and the oft-told story of the conquest of Tenoch- 
titlán here loses none of its perennial interest. Next, after a gap of centuries, come 
the “patriot priests” Hidalgo and Morelos, who personify the earlier stages of the 
struggle for independence. Iturbide is vividly presented as the “upstart” emperor 
who gains a precarious throne by leading a coalition of liberal and conservative 
revolutionists against a temporarily radical Spain. The career of Santa Anna 
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bridges the complex gap between the fall of Iturbide's monarchy and the rise of 
Juárez, who similarly dominates the mid-century period of reform and French 
intervention, Díaz, in the book as in fact, reigns in the period from the seventies 
through the first decade of the present century. Mr. Strode has done an excellent 
job of making the lives of these men reflect the essential features of their re- 
spective times. a 

The frequent clash of strong men in “Revolutionary” Mexico, from rgro to 
the present, makes it harder to tell the recent story in biographical form. The 
author singles out one man of this period for special attention—and commenda- 
tion: Lázaro Cárdenas. Professional historians may hope that Mr. Strode is right 
in characterizing Cárdenas as the perfect knight of the Revolution, without fear 
and without reproach, but would probably tend to wait until all the facts are in 
before committing themselves to this enthusiastic appraisal. None can take issue, 
however, with the author’s liberal sympathies with Mexico's strivings to attain 
economic, social, and political reform. 

In general, this book reflects the author's conscientious attempt to get at the 
facts of Mexican history. The reviewer has found only on occasional factual error 
(such as crediting Moses, rather than Stephen F., Austin with negotiations for 
Texan lands with Iturbide); and mistakes in spelling of Spanish names (“Piño,” 
rather than “Pino,” Suárez) or accentuation (“Apódaca,” for Apodaca”) are few 
in number. 


University of California James Fereuson KING 


A CENTURY OF LATIN-AMERICAN THOUGHT, By William Rex Craw- 
ford, Cultural Attaché, United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. 320. $3.50.) 


A. Book must be judged, if fairly, by the purpose for which it was written. 
Strictly speaking, this work is an anthology and, as such, it is subject to the in- 
evitable failings of that kind of writing. Much must necessarily be left out, and 
the treatment of what is undertaken must be to a large extent superficial. By this 
I mean that, in the present case, the historic significance of the trends and main 
currents of Latin-American thought has not been taken in hand, which, after all, 
is the true problem for the scholar. The present book, therefore, must be regarded 
as an introduction and not as a contribution to the study of Latin-American 
thought. The author is aware of this since he intended his book for average 
educated North American readers, amongst whom, in this particular instance, one 
should like to include primarily the student bodies of the universities. Dr. Craw- 
ford is dead right in pointing out the gap in knowledge in the United States con- 
cerning the history and actual standing of Latin-American thought, and in this 
connection his book is praiseworthy and highly commendable. 

As an anthology and considering what the book purports there is little if any 
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criticism to offer, except perhaps that it might have been advisable to include, as 
an appendix“or otherwise, fairly lengthy transcriptions, bilingual if possible, from 
some. of the more representative thinkers dealt with in the text. This would have 
added to the book a larger range of expediency for college use and, besides, a 
means of experience for the reader who would relish a direct contact with the 
Latin-American way of thinking. The suggestion is of special import if one agrees 
with Dr. Crawford, as one must, on the paramount significance that literary form — 
has for Latin-American thinkers. 

But one is tempted to be more critical about what the author has to say in his 
. chapter of introduction, where he makes something of an attempt at a synthesis 
and at an interpretation of the general trends in Latin-American thought. The 
result is way under what was to be expected both from the wealth of the subject 
matter and the well-deserved reputation of the author. In the first place he 
painfully misconstrues the opinion of Dr. José Gaos, who never said what the 
author takes as being his thesis. But of more importance is the one serious instance 
of critical approach to the subject where Dr. Crawford states that in Latin Amer- 
ica “there is little thought of the absent, distant, unknown, anonymous, impersonal 
reader, and consequently little acceptance of the kind of scientific responsibility 
that accompanies addressing him, and perhaps an excessive tendency toward the 
esthetic and amethodical.” But precisely there is the rub. Has Dr. Crawford asked 
himself why this neglect, if it be true, of what he calls scientific responsibility? 
And has he given thought to the deep motives that may underlie that tendency 
toward the aesthetic and amethodical which seems so excessive to him? May it not 
well be that such a rejection on the one hand and such an emphasis on the other 
‘hand, are eloquent symptoms of the essence of a peculiar and unique way of 
thinking which strives thus, through aesthetic channels, to express the peculiarity 
and uniqueness of the Latin-American world? Such a priori qualifications with 
which in good faith the author stigmatizes Latin-American thought, should be 
carefully revised by him, lest they turn out to be biased assumptions on his part, 
which, in the long run, will hinder him from an authentic and discerning under- 
standing of the deeper significance of all those writers to whom he has given so 
much study and devotion. 


University of Mexico EDMUNDO O’GorMAN 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN LATIN AMERICA? By George P. Howard. Fore- 
word by Johri A. Mackay. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1944. Pp. xxii, 
170. $2.00.) 


To review this book I have been granted the space taken up by four hundred 
printed words. They are really unnecessary; all that one needs are two capital 
letters, to wit: N.G. 

It is indeed very seldom that one finds nowadays a book dealing with Hispanic 
America so biased, so utterly misleading, so superficial and on top of it all so 
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meekly arrogant. One does not have to take a part in the strictly religious issues 
between Catholicism and Protestantism to accept frankly that Catholicism is the 
backbone of Hispanic American culture, or better still, that it is the very essence 
of its being. The enormous historic significance of this obvious truth is either 
ignored or maliciously overlooked by the author. His book is fundamentally based 
_on the assumption that Catholicism in Hispanic America is at the root of all its 
evils, a sort of chronic cancer which hinders progress and makes democracy im- 
possible. But of course it is progress and democracy as he understands them. 

Religious questions in Hispanic America require, in order that they be intel- 
ligently dealt with, a very deep knowledge and clear understanding of the peculiari- 
ties and outstanding uniqueness of the Hispanic mentality and therefore of its 
culture and history. Furthermore, for the Protestant North American writer, or 
even Catholic, an exceptionally open-minded approach is essential if he wishes to 
avoid the fallacies of century-old prejudices and the inanity of a smug complacency 
of a self-assumed superiority. The author of this book is unfortunately lacking in 
all these requisites. 

The gist of the book is that Hispanic America has no choice except that of 
following in the wake of the United States, and that, of course, to become Prot- 
estant is the only way to achieve that heavenly status. But the trouble with the 
author’s beliefs and assumptions is that they are based on gross ignorance and 
sectarian prejudice. The source material of his book consists solely in some goody- 
goody anecdotes and a number of interviews with people whom he never fails to 
call most distinguished and highly respectable. Not even an attempt at an inter- 
pretation of one single great event of our history is to be found, and not one 
of the greater works of or about Hispanic America is as much as mentioned. 
His blindness, whether natural or intentional, in regard to Hispanic American 
sentiments, artistic feelings, traditions, and ways of life in general is incredible, 
but even more so are his notions on history. One could quote an ocean of absurdi- 
ties amongst which his contention that “the classic tradition made no contribution” 
(p. 103) to democracy is a veritable jewel. He further holds that Latin-American 
“intellectuals also need to be saved from dilettantism, from superficiality, from 
cynicism” (p. 100) and proposes, I assume, that a man like himself is fit for the 
job. It is this same person, however, who can make such a stupid and ignorant 
remark as that one first quoted, to which he sweepingly adds that “Democracy 
did not exist in the Greek republics” (p. 103). A few lessons in etymology would 
do him no harm. 


University of Mexico EDMUNDO O'GOrMAN 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1942. Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. [An 
Annual Survey: No. 2.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
Pp. ix, 252. $3.00.) 

Every aspect of inter-American affairs in the year 1942 was colored by the 
fact that for the United States and eleven other nations this was the first year of 
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full participation in the greater World War. A half century of Pan Americanism 
and a decade of Good Neighborliness had brought Americans closer together, yet 
this cordiality was jeopardized and, in part, sacrificed, as the United States, by 
measures short of war, took the fateful steps toward complete involvement. Pearl 
Harbor stirred moral indignation throughout the hemisphere, yet, as 1942 opened, * 
so dismal were the military prospects of the United Nations that prudent Latin 
Americans naturally hesitated to throw in their lot against the Axis. High points 
of the year included the meeting of foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro; Germany's 
submarine campaign, which precipitated the entrance of Mexico and Brazil into 
the war but had the opposite effect on Argentina and Chile; improvements of 
hemisphere defenses, especially through bases made available to the United States; 
exposure of subversive activities and synarchism; vastly stimulated production of 
critical materials; and an easing of the tension with the landings in North Africa. 
Other of the year’s events, though seemingly remote, were influenced by the war. 
These included the settlement of the boundary dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru; the agreement on compensation for oil properties previously confiscated 
by Mexico; the resumption of diplomatic relations between Latin America and 
Russia; and the concordat reducing the Vatican’s political influence in Colombia. 
The war was responsible for a decline in exchanges of students and scholars, but 
it stepped up other phases of the cultural relations program, and it made the year 
momentous in hemisphere relations. 

For the most part this volume follows the pattern set the preceding year. 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Eugene D. Owen, George C. Dunham, and Kenneth 
Holland are substituted for William L. Schurz and Amos E. Taylor of the 1941 
contributors, and John P. Humphrey and Constant Southworth are recruited to 
cover Canada. In spots these writers were hampered by restricted sources. The 
contributions likewise are uneven in quality. The first section on politics and 
diplomacy is a masterpiece; the Canadian section of the same is querulous over 
delayed realization that Canada is an independent nation; and the report on social 
welfare is largely a summary of resolutions put on paper. Although the historically 
minded may prefer the 1941 volume, partly because it reviewed inter-American 
relations through the preceding half century as well as in the chosen year, this 
second volume, more strictly a yearbook, has compensating superiorities, not least 
of which is the inclusion of Canada. . 


University of California at Los Angeles Joun Warton CAUGHEY 
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HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND HISTORICAL THOUGHT. An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered at Cambridge on 16 May 1944 by G. N. Clark, Regius Professor of 
Modern History. (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1944, 
pp. 24, 50 cents.) . 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Otto Neurath. [International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Sciences, Volume II, No. 1.] (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1944, pp. 54, $1.00.) 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES TO INDIVIDUAL DIF- 
FERENCES. Edited by Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson. [Fifteenth Yearbook.] 
(Washington, National Council for the Social Studies, 1945, pp. 160, cloth $2.30, 
paper $2.00.) 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK BEYOND THE WAR. (Washington, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1945, pp. 40, 10 cents.) “A statement of postwar policy pre- 
pared by an advisory commission of 155 leading educators in the social studies field.” 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
1943-1944. Compiled for the Association of Research Libraries and edited by Edward 
A. Henry. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1944, pp. xiii, 88, $2.50.) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY ABSTRACTS OF THESES, 1943. (Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1944, pp. 463, $2.00.) 


YORKSHIRE CLOTH TRADERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1770-1840. By Herbert 
Heaton. [Publications of the Thoresby Society, Miscellany, Vol. XXXVI, Part HI, 
No. 88.] (Leeds, Thoresby Society, 1944, pp. 225-312, v.) From miscellaneous bits of 
information collected from many sources the author has pieced together an article 
which is a valuable contribution to American economic, social, and business history. 
It traces over two generations the transfer of men, goods, and business experience 
from Yorkshire to the United States; it illustrates an important aspect of the transition 
from mercantile to industrial capitalism; and it throws light on the development of 
American manufacturing and business. Written to be read before a local group in- ` 
terested especially in Yorkshire history, the article does not give enough of the British 
background nor, indeed, of the American business background to indicate the full 
meaning of the story told. Readers can, however, fill that in from Professor Heaton's 
own book on the Yorkshire woolen and worsted industry and from Professor Albion’s 
and Dr. Harrington’s work on the history of business in New York City. The im- 
portant thing is that the author presents new information on aspects of our history 
which American historians have largely overlooked. The article is concerned with a 
considerable number of young Yorkshiremen who between 1770 and 1840 came to 
America, chiefly to New York City, to sell the products of the Yorkshire woolen and 
worsted manufacturers. The author tells who they were, whom they represented in 
Yorkshire, how they lived, what the nature of their business was, how wars, tariffs, 
depressions, and changing business conditions in the United States affected them, how 

- successful they were, and what finally happened to them. — Henrrerra M. Larson 
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A SHORTER HISTORY OF SCIENCE. By Sir William Cecil Dampier (formerly 
Whetham), Fellow and Sometime Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge; Fel- 
low of Winchester College. (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1944, pp. x, 189, $2.00.) This book is a truly remarkable feat of condensation. 
Within 173 pages of well-spaced and legible text, the author presents a comprehensive 
survey of science from prehistoric times to the present. Yet this compactness is achieved 
neither by vague generalizations nor by the shortcuts of technical language. The style 
is scientifically precise, yet lively and readable. Perhaps such a book could have been 
written only by a man'who previously had covered this same field in a longer work, 
which he was free to compress, rewrite, and adapt to suit his purpose. For this book, 
as Sir William says in his preface, is a shorter version of his History of Science and lts 
Relations with Philosophy and Religion, from which most of the philosophic and 
religious material has been omitted. Yet the cement that bound together his original 
synthésis is still visible in the coherence of the present work. The steps in the growth 
of science are set forth in terms that relate them not only to one another but also to 
other lines of thought. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that this book will not serve 
as a beginner's introduction to the subject. It presupposes a general knowledge of the 
elements of the various sciences and some degree of familiarity with fundamental 
scientific concepts, particularly: those of recent origin. Its greatest service perhaps will 
be rendered to scientists and nonscientists alike whose knowledge remains specialized 
or fragmentary and who want a unified perspective of an aspect of history that is 
usually presented only piecemeal or as auxiliary to other characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion. The removal of the detailed discussion of philosophies and religions that ap- 
peared in the author's earlier work has reduced controversial matter to a minimum. 
With the revival of many distinctly Aristotelian concepts in atomic theory—currently 
plagued as this theory is by the “principle of uncertainty”—Sir Williatn’s impatience 
with those concepts is perhaps somewhat reactionary. On occasion, also, he seems to 
put the work of some English scientists nearer the center of the stage than would a 
Continental or American historian. Details of this kind, however, are extrinsic to the 
book’s main theme and purpose. RonaLo MILLAR 


THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM AS AN IDEOLOGY, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO GERMAN POLITICO-LEGAL THOUGHT. By John H. Hall- 
owell. [University of California Publications in Political Science, Volume I, Number 
1.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1943, pp. xi, 145.) It is Hallowell’s in- 
tention to prove two theses in his dissertation: that liberalism declined as an 
ideology and that this decline led to totalitarianism “peculiar not to Germany, but to 
Western civilization.” His review of the history of the ideas of liberalism consisting 
of quotations of outstanding contemporary thinkers is most helpful. He shows how, 
“as a way of life, liberalism reflected the aspirations and ideals of the rising commer- 
cial classes.” Unfortunately this thought did not accompany the author through the 
second part of his book. He might have come to different conclusions if he had tried to 
observe more intimately the “relationship between capitalism and liberalism” without 
accepting “liberalism only as a convenient rationale for capitalism.” He explains cor- 
rectly that “individuals of the séventeenth and eighteenth centuries were restrained 
politically and economically by authorities.” “The rising commercial class rebelled 
against these restraints,” but only as far as the protection of their interests demanded. 
Fearing that the revolt would go further, they finally turned against their own re- 
bellion. This way, Carl Schmitt “grew” into the position of the “Crown Jurist” of 
Nazism. The author quotes particularly German thinkers. He takes the opportunity 
to correct the almost generally accepted description of Fichte as an ideological fore- 
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runner of the National Socialists. He analyzes the followers of Neo-Kantianism and 
of Neo-Hegelianism as the gravediggers of liberalism. But it does not seem as.if the 
passages quoted by the author always support his conclusions. Hallowell makes some 
quite risky comparisons in identifying the spiritual background of the decline of 
liberalism with’ expressionism and cubism in the field of painting, Schonberg and 
Stravinsky in the field of music, and Karl Barth in the field of religion, but his thesis 
stimulates thinking and challenges criticism. Max WoLFF 


PIONEERING IN PENOLOGY: THE AMSTERDAM HOUSES OF CORRECTION 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By Thorsten Sellin. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944, pp. vili, 125, $2.50.) 


THE CIVILIZATION OF SPAIN. By J. B. Trend, Professor of Spanish in the University 
of Cambridge, Member of the Hispanic Society of America. [The Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, CXCIII.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, 
pp. 223. $1.25.) Professor Trend has woven a lively, clear, and very readable account of 
Spain’s civilization, the scant outline of political events being interlaced with the 
words and ideas of its actual participants, thus a welcome supplementary reading 
book for both history and Spanish classes, as well as appealing to the general reader. 
This civilization is essentially a product of great racial admixture and geography. Poor 
soil, extremes of climate, a mountainous country, and sparse rainfall have produced a 
perennial crop of agrarian problems, aggravated by Castilian ill-advised economic 
policies. “The most deeply. rooted Spanish tradition is political separatism,” and the 
broad outlines of Catalan aspirations are fairly discussed. However, Professor Trend, 
like most Castilians and teachers of Spanish (z.¢., Castilian), belittles Catalan literary 
accomplishments by stating only that “they had had a good medieval literature.” One 
should not thus lightly dismiss the work of Ramon Llull, the thirteenth century 

‘Catalan missionary-mystic whose writings crystallized the Catalan language in his 
attempts to erect a whole philosophical system designed to convert Moslems by reason 
rather than by sword, a notable example in the history of propaganda. Schools de- 
voted to his teachings existed for almost two hundred years. Though Moslems, too, 
had become Spaniards, the church saw only their religion, not their nationality, and 
forced their expulsion, as well as that of the Jews: Ideologically, unification was reli- 
gious, not political. Spaniards are not politically immature, as is commonly believed. 
Traditions of law, of a ruler subject to law (and God), of legislative and representa- 
tive assemblies antedate any others of Europe. Municipal tradition has persisted since 
Iberian times. Brief critical bibliographies, mainly of English works, and an index are 
appended, an improvement over other volumes in this series, but the omission of George - 
Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Sctence is regrettable since his studies, more than 
any others, have rehabilitated the Spanish (including Moslem) Middle Ages in the field 
of science, There is no evidence that a future pope (Gerbert, later Pope Silvester IT), 
studied among the Moslems (p. 53). Trend might have cited as evidence of Spanish 
civilization the copiously illustrated Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (Espasa), whose 
discussions of almost any topic are superior to those in other encyclopedias. Some ac- 
count of military history belongs to the description of a country’s civilization, but is 
missing here. A map as end paper would be especially serviceable. 

Harriet P. Latrin 


THE LAND OF PRESTER JOHN: A CHRONICLE OF PORTUGUESE EXPLORA- 
TION, By Elaine Sanceau, Corresponding Member of the Instituto de Coimbra. (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, pp. xi, 243, $2.75.) This book is a story of the “strange 
fruitless adventure of Portugal in search of Prester John,” the mythical Christian 
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ruler of medieval lore. The Portuguese felt his aid would be invaluable in fighting 
the infidel and in discovering a route to India. Instead they found the Christian ruler 
of Abyssinia, with whom, after several fruitless attempts, they finally established 
friendly relations between 1514 and 1521. The few Portuguese who reached his land 
endured untold hardships and witnessed strange customs and mysteries, which are 
vividly described. That the emperor proved unable to co-operate in their design for 
a great empire in the East failed to diminish their respect and affection for his 
country. A small band of Portuguese soldiers voluntarily sacrificed themselves in 
fighting against great odds to help preserve Abyssinian independence from Moslem 
conquest. These cordial relations were broken in 1634 as a result of a religious con- 
troversy. Jesuit missionaries sent out by Portugal aroused antagonism when they tried 
to induce the Abyssinian Christians to conform to Roman Catholic doctrines, Un- 
fortunately the main title of the book is misleading because the Portuguese failed to 
unravel one of the puzzles of history, the true identity of Prester John. In describing 
their search for him the author has not only written an interesting, well-authentt- 
cated tale of adventure but has emphasized the crusading and religious aspect of 
Portuguese imperialism. Further light is shed upon the inherent weakness of Portugal 
as an imperialist power in the description of the great Albuquerque’s ambitious plan 
for co-operation between his country and Abyssinia in establishing Christian supremacy 
over large areas touching the Red Sea. Nothing came of this scheme because Portugal 
apparently had insufficient strength to meet all her commitments in the East, and 
Abyssinia was but a primitive and backward country. There is no attempt to present 
a well-balanced treatment of Portuguese expansion. As the subtitle implies, the book 
develops mainly into an account of exploration in Abyssinia and of its consequences. 
As for any permanent effects upon the two countries, the quest for Prester John is 
“one of the blind alleys of history, for it does not seem to have led anywhere.” 
Epwin B. CODDINGTON 


COLONIAL POLICIES IN AFRICA. By H. A. Wieschhoff. [African Handbooks: 5.] 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, University Museum, 1944, pp. 138, 
$1.50.) The series of “African Handbooks” edited by Dr. H. A. Wieschhoff gives one 
reliable information on Africa in handy, readable, and thoroughly scholarly form. In 
this particular pamphlet the editor has turned author. The work is outstanding.- Three 
tables give the reader essential data on all parts of Africa: year of acquisition, area 
and population statistics, invested capital, and the present relationship with the mother 
country. The possessions of all European countries come in for consideration, the 
British dependencies getting the larger share of the treatment and the recent Italian 
colonies getting so little as to be virtually neglected. The author's point of view is 
critical but constructive, and anything but doctrinaire. While he makes it clear that 
land, labor, and educational policies fall short of official statements of principles and 
goals, he does not commit the all-too-common error of concluding that officials are 
hypocritical and that the colonies should be given their freedom. He does suggest, 
however, that necessary reforms are being made too slowly. The most serious prob- 
lems, he finds, are in those areas—the Union of South Africa, Kenya, Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunis—where European minorities are seeking to make their interests dominant over 
the native. Britain, by granting dominion status, colonial autonomy, or even indirect 
rule, has deprived herself of the right to intervene in behalf of the native, whether 
oppressed by the white man or by his own chief. Hence the paradox that the worst 
problems exist in the dependencies of a country that has at home the most enlightened 
interest in native welfare. Harry R, Rupin 
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THE GREAT GLORY AND GLAMOR OF THE DODECANESE. By David Moore 
Robinson, the Johns Hopkins University. (New York, published by the Dodecanesian 
National Council, 1944, pp. 30.) An excellent description of the past and present of 
the Dodecanese with attractive illustrations. The plea for the return of the islands 
to Greece in no way colors the soundness of the historical pages, 


LATVIA UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION, 1941-1943. With. a Preface by Dr. Al- 
fred Bilmanis, Minister of Latvia to the United States. (Washington, published by the 
Press Bureau of the Latvian Legation, 1943, pp. Xil, 114.) 


THE BALTIC STATES IN POST-WAR EUROPE, By Alfred Bilmanis. (Washington, 
published by the Latvian Legation, 1944, Pp. 45.) 


LATVIAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS: DOCUMENTS. Compiled by Dr. Alfred Bil- 
manis. (Washington, published by the Latvian Legation, 1944, pp. 255.) 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK. Volume 46, 5705, SEPTEMBER 18, 1944, 
TO SEPTEMBER 7, 1945. Edited by Harry Schneiderman for the American Jewish 
Committee. (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944, pp. XXX, 620, 
$3.00.) This volume follows the pattern of previous volumes. Their general character 
was indicated in the notice of Volume 43 in the American Historical Review, XLVII 
(July, 1942), 922. 


WAR, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE. By Guy Franklin Hershberger, Professor of 
History and Sociology, Goshen College. (Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press, 1944, pp. xv, 
415, $2.50.) A very thorough and uncompromising presentation of the nonresistant 
and pacifist principles and polity of the Mennonites in both domestic (labor) and 
international conflict. There is an introductory historical survey of the Mennonites 
here and in various European countries. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S GUIDE TO THE PEACE. Edited by Sumner 
Welles. (New York, Dryden Press, 1945, pp. 376, $3.75.) “Over eighty nations, all of 
which will have a part in the coming peace, are described under the secondary head- 
ings of “The Land and Its People,’ “The Nation's Economy,’ “History, and ‘Stakes 
in the Peace.” Maps, prepared from those which have appeared in PM, illustrate most 
of the countries described.” The volume is essentially a work of reference and not, as 
the title indicates, a discussion of policy. 


THE AMERICAN STORY: TEN BROADCASTS. By Archibald MacLeish., (New 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944, pp. 243, $2.00.) “Ten dramatic episodes of the 
early history of the Americas, first presented on the radio program, ‘University of 
the Air. ” 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICAS: AN APPRAISAL AND A FORECAST. By Hu- 
bert Herring. Foreword by E. Wilson Lyon. (Claremont, Claremont Colleges, 1944, pp. 
vii, 84, $2.00.) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW DOCUMENTS, 1942. [Naval War College.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. iv, 155.) 


LOCAL HISTORY: HOW TO GATHER IT, WRITE IT, AND PUBLISH IT. By 
Donald Dean Parker, Head of the Department of History and Political Science, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Revised and edited by Bertha 
E. Josephson for the Committee on Guide for Study of Local History of the Social 
Science Research Council. (New York, Social Science Research’ Council, 1944, pp. xiv, 
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186, $1.00.) This guide is designed for historians by avocation to enlist their talents in 
writing effective local history as a contribution to the social sciences. It should also be 
valuable to professional scholars as a check upon the adequacy of sources and to 
students as a historiographical text. Its excellence is due to additions and construc- 
tive criticism of Mr. Parker’s original manuscript by the sponsoring committee and 
to the editorship of Miss Josephson. The section on gathering history discusses printed 
sources available in the average community, the technique of interviews, and the use 
of private manuscripts, newspapers, periodicals, and public, business, and religious 
records, Included in the section on writing are suggestions for composition and a 
model outline for a local history, while the section on publishing evaluates printing 
and types of processed reproduction and co-operative writing. A suggestive outline 
for a war history of a community forms an appendix. Throughout, the intelligence of 
the reader is presupposed, but there is no hesitation in explaining pertinent details, 
The value of this guide is such that one hopes it will serve as the basis for further 
editions, Like sources might be compared, such as published directories, census rec- 
ords, cemetery inscriptions, and tax lists; and the use of business records for a history 
of the locality might be illustrated as well as for the business. Details also should be 
corrected, Complete service records of known Revolutionary soldiers in most com- 
munities cannot be compiled from DAR lineage books, and the published 1790 census 
is extraordinarily accurate, most mistakes being made by the original census taker in 
gathering his data rather than in printing. It should also be pointed out that later 
census records and newspapers tend to be inaccurate in details which should be con- 
firmed wherever possible. Some additional tools and sources also might be included 
in another edition, such as the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress, depository 
catalogues, the American Imprints Inventory, Isadore Mudge's Guide to Reference 
Books, church missionary records and portions of the national governmental records. 
; Davin C. DUNIWAY 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. By Bertha L. Heilbron, 
Assistant Editor, Minnesota Historical Society. [Bulletins of the American Association 
for State and Local History, Volume I, Number 9.] (Washington, American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, 1944, pp. 227-56.) 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: A HAND- 
BOOK. Compiled and edited by Christopher Crittenden, Editor, and Doris Godard, 
Editorial Associate. (Washington, American Association for State and Local History, 
1944, pp. xi, 261.) The editor has followed the vogue of the questionnaire. The result 
is a new list of names and addresses of societies with dates of organization, names of 
presidents and secretaries, sizes of staffs, membership, dues, annual incomes, days and 
hours open, brief statements on library, museum, and copying facilities, publications, 
and activities, In the foreword the editor treats his list as a census, and so we may 
regard it. He laments that the forms which were returned contained “a disappoint- 
ingly small amount of information .. . regarding important archival and manuscript 
holdings, chief museum collections, and the like.” For many societies which did not 
respond he made two-line entries (e.g., “Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.”) in supplementary lists. Yet 
he wasted much effort and space in text and index (forty-three pages) by repeating 
questionnaire headings, names of officials (see “John Jump”), “Association,” “His- 
torical Society,” etc., end omitted “Diaries,” “Documents,” “Manuscripts,” “Negro.” 
One finds no bibliography of such union lists as those of the Karl Brown series 
edited by Winifred Gregory or mention of the “List of Periodicals and Society Pub- 
lications,” in Griffin’s Writings on American History, or of the works of the Historical 
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Records Survey, and no information about the catalogues, descriptions, lists, and in- 
dexes published and unpublished of society holdings. Apparently the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History has missed an opportunity to make progress 


towards a long-desired, much needed union list of manuscript collections. 
) Tuomas P, MARTIN 


ÅRTICLES 


Jacques Barzun. History as a Liberal Art. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.. 

Rusuton CouLTow. The Meaning of History. Ethics, Oct. 

N. D. Harrer. Some Historical Aspects of Race and Culture Contact, Hist. Stud. Australia and 
New Zealand, Oct. 

N. E, Lez, History and Educational Reform. Ibid. 

Epwin H. Zgeyper. The:Concepts “Classic” and “Romantic.” Germanic Rev., Oct. 

SisteER EUGENE Marre. The Quebec Act Leads to Catholic Emancipation in English-speaking 
Countries. Recs, dm, Cath. Hist. Soc., Sept. 

G. N. Crark. The Barbary Corsairs in the Seventeenth Century, Cambridge Hist. Jour., 1944. 

Rur Bourne. The Exchange of Prisoners in the West Indies in Queen Anne's War. Proc. South 
Carolina Hist. Assoc., 1944. 

Puiu P. Wiener. Chauncey Wright’s Defense of Darwin and the Neutrality of Science. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan. l 

CLARENCE A. Herssr. Belgian Elections of 1884. Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Lurra J. Harz. A Partnership in Peacemaking: Theodore Roosevelt and Wilhelm H. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., Dec. i 

N. Anprew N. Creven. Some Phases of United States-Norwegian Relations in World War I: 
A Study in Diplomacy, Historian, Autumn. 

Josers T. Durxi. American Diplomatic Opinion on Italian Unification, Hist. Bull., Nov. 

COoRNELIUS Kraun. The Historiography of the Mennonites in the Netherlands. Church Hist., 
Sept., Mennonite Quar, Rev., Oct. ' 

ALBERT Hyma. Recent Literature on the Netherlands. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

ANDRÉ GÉrarD [Pertinax]. Diplomacy Old and New. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Haron S. QuiGLEY. Sovereign Man or Sovereign State? Virginia Quar, Rev., Winter. 


Ancient History? 
T. R. S. Broughton 


THE MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF THE ROMANS. By Flavius Vegetius Renatus. 
Translated from the Latin by Lreutenant John Clark. Edited by Brigadier General 
Thomas R. Phillips. [Military Classics.] (Harrisburg, Military Service Publishing 
Company, 1944, pp. 114, $1.00.) “A newly edited version of the translation which was 
first published in England in 1767.” 


LIFE AND TIMES AS REVEALED IN THE WRITINGS OF ST. JEROME EX- 
CLUSIVE OF HIS LETTERS. A dissertation by Sister M. Jamesetta Kelly, Sisters of 
St. Dominic, St, Catharine, Kentucky. [The Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies, Vol. LXX.] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1944, pp. 
xv, 173.) The preface remarks that though the Letters have been fully examined al- 
ready for evidence upon Jerome’s times the remaining works contain much valuable 
but scattered material. In the conclusion, however, the author admits that “we cannot 
say, except in two or three instances, that there are phases of life in the fourth and 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons. whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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fifth centuries about which we would [sic] be totally ignorant if Jerome had not 
mentioned them.” This exclusion of the Letters seems unfortunate, since they often 
parallel most interestingly matters here discussed; e.g., compare the methods of teach- 
ing children (p. 50,'n. 84) with Ep. 107, 4, 2, and its source in Quintil. 1, 1, 26. 
Again, no use is made of Jerome's homilies (published by Dom Morin in vol. 3 of the 
Anecdota Maredsolana), from which many pertinent illustrations might have been 
drawn. The four chapters deal with economic and professional life—to which Jerome 
contributes little information—social life, public life, and religious life; and all state- 
ments in the text are supported by the Latin text in footnotes, Translations are not, 
however, at all points accurate; e.g., aperire signacula (p. 51) is hardly “interpret the 
signs,” but rather “open the seals.” The English style, monotonous with its oft re- 
peated “St. Jerome says,” is at times infelicitous (e.g., p. 12: “fourth century A.p.”; 
p. 32: “the Roman world has been beset upon”; p. 88: “which when the news had been 
spread . . . more than ten thousand . . . were gathered together to retain him), and 
scarcity of data makes some sections very heterogeneous in character (e.g., pp. 153-54). 
Wrong or inexact references (e.g., p. 57, D. 117; p. 58, n. 118), misprints (e.g., pp. 40, 
52, 53, 142, 144), a verse quotation so changed in word order as to be unmetrical 
(p. 82), and constant allusion to St. Hilarion as “St. Hilary” indicate lack of due veri- 
fication and revision, The expression “Mother of God” (p. 57) seems to ascribe to 
Jerome a phrase not used by him in the passage in question, if, indeed, anywhere. 
Though the bibliography is reasonably full one misses the essential though exasperat- 
ingly incomplete work of E, Luebeck, Hieronymus quos noverit scriptores et ex quibus 
hauserit (1872), which would have greatly enriched pages 6061, on Jerome’s knowl- 
edge of pagan authors; on his allusions to Christian writers (pp. 65-68) I look in vain 
for any reference to his De Viris illustribus. On stenography (pp. 24-26) reference 
may now be made to K. K. Hulley in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 54 
(1943), 89-91; and on forms of books ibid., 83-88, The summary (pp. 155-63) repeats 
illustrations but draws no significant generalizations. This reviewer feels, then, that 
collection of materials from a wider range, more careful appraisal of those collected, 
more felicitous expression, and more accurate revision are needed to secure an ade- 
quate picture of what Jerome has to tell of the life of his time. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Jonn A. Wilson. Funeral Services of the Egyptian Old Kingdom. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Oct. 

WILLIAM and GEORGINA BucKLER, The Bearing of Inscriptions on Classical Literature. Class. Jour., 
Dec. 

A. W. Gomme. Athenian Notes. dm. Jour, Philol., Oct. 

J. Jacopy. TENEZIA. A Forgotten Festival of the Dead. Class. Quar., July. 

J. G. MiLNE. An Exchange-Currency of Magna Graecia. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

CATHERINE SAUNDERS. The Nature of Rome’s Early Appraisal of Greek Culture. Class. Philol., 
Oct. 

J. G. Mine. Bigati. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

A. H. McDona.p. Rome and the Italian Confederation (200-186 3.c.), Ibid. 

H. J. Rose. The Pre-Caesarian Calendar. Class. Jour., Nov. 

R. Syme. On Gelzer, Caesar der Politiker und Staatsman, Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

A, N. Suerwin-Wuire. Geographical Factors in Roman Algeria. Ibid. 

- A. MOMIGLIANO. On Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X. Ibid. 

Hues Lasr. The Fiscus. A Note, Ibid. 

JosepH Warp Swain. Gamaliel's Speech and Caligula’s Statue. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

F. W. Beare. Note on Paul's First Two Visits to Jerusalem. Jour. Biblical Lit., Dec. 

I. A. RicHMoND, Gnaeus Julius Agricola, Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

HERBERT BLocm. Consules Suffectt on Roman Brick Stamps. Class. Philol., Oct. 
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Davip Davsr., On Duff, Personality in Roman Private Law. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

F. Princsmeim. The Unique Character of Roman Classical Law. Ibid. 

` Doro Levi. Aion. Hesperia, Oct. 

Norman H. Baynes. On Setton, The Christian Attitude towards the Emperor in the Fourth 
Century. Jour, Roman Stud., XXXIV. 

O. Davies. The Date of the Golden Gate at Istanbul. Ibid. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Tsominc N. Suan. The Date of Certain Egyptian Stratified Eye-Beads of Glass. Am. Jour. 
Archaeol., July. 

The Archaeological Adviser, the War Office. The War and Classical Remains in Italy. Antiquity, 
Dec. 

J. M. T. CharLToN. New Black-Figure Vases. Am. Jour. Archaeol., July. 

Dororay Kenr HiLL. Hera, the Sphinx. Hesperia, Oct. 

GiseLa M. A. Ricurer. Two Greek Statues. Am, Jour. Archaeol., July. 

STERLING Dow. A Fragment of a Colossal Acrolithic Statue in the Conservatori. Itd. 

Dororay Kent HILL. Some Late Antique Portraits, Ibid. 

RoBERT ScRANTON. Two Temples of Commodus at Corinth. Hesperia, Oct. 

Roman Britain in 1943. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 


LITERARY, INsCRIPTIONAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND NUMISMATIC SOURCES 


W. F. ALgsricuT, The End of “Calneh in Shinar.” Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Oct. 

A. S. Yanuna. The Story of a Forgery and the Mēša Inscription. Jewish Quar. Rev., Oct. 

ANGELO SeGrÉ. The Status of the Jews in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt: New Light from the 
Papyri. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 

Ronan G. Kenr. Old Persian Texts. V. Darius’ Behistan Inscription. Column V: A Correction. 
Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Oct. 

H. T. Wape-Gery. The Spartan Rhetra in Plutarch, Lycurgus VI. C. What is the Rhetra? 
Class. Quar., July. 

A. E. RausrrscHeK. Note on 7. G., I’, 945. Hesperia, Oct. 

F. M. Heicueruem. On Athenaeus XIV, 639e-640a. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct. 

Id. Numismatic Comments. Hesperia, Oct. 

F. W. WaLBANx. Alcaeus of -Messene, Philip V, and Rome: A Footnote. Class. Onar., July. 

R. E. SmrrH. The Sources of Plutarch’s Life of Titus Flamininus. Ibid. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. The Philinna Papyrus and the Gold Tablet from the Vigna Codini. Hesperia, 
Oct. 

RaymMonp A, Bowman. An Aramaic Religious Text in Demotic Script. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., 
Oct. 

JoceLyn M. C. ToYNBEE. Greek Imperial Medallions. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXIV. 


Medieval History 
Bernard |. Holm 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 1640-1800, By Ernest Jones. [University of California 
Publications in English, Volume V, No. 3.] (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1944, pp. 357-442, $1.00.) This study of the reputation between 1640 
and 1800 of one of the most engaging of the chroniclers contains useful material for 
the student of historiography. The quotations from seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury historians provide an abundance of illustrations of habits of the guild: acceptance 
of traditional judgments, desire to prove a thesis, conformity with prevailing patterns 
of thought. Dr. Jones opens his detailed investigation with the judgments of Sir Henry 
Spelman, Archbishop Ussher, and William Somner, all of whom thought that much 
of the chronicle was fabulous, but that it contained a core of truth. Other seventeenth 
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century writers, in view of the dearth of material for early British history, followed’ 
this opinion, registering different degrees of credence and skepticism. Writers engaged 
in the ecclesiastical controversies of the century, or in the efforts to find ancient origins 
for English law, were swayed one way or another according to the importance for 
their arguments of Geoffrey's testimony. The tendency of the eighteenth century was 
toward greater skepticism, a natural result of the growth of rationalism and anti- 
clericalism. As the century progressed, the school that valued history according to 
the lessons it had to teach lost interest in Geoffrey altogether. In the whole period it 
is interesting to note how few were the serious attempts to appraise his sources. 
Whether he wrote or translated the mysterious document from which he claimed to 
have drawn his facts was a question frequently raised, but its existence was usually 
assumed. The work closes with an account of the way that the decline of Geoffrey's 
reputation as a historian was accompanied by his corresponding rise as a source of 
literary material. This is a careful. and well-documented piece of work. As is often 
the case with a doctoral dissertation, some of the most interesting material is in the 
notes. One feels that a bibliography of more than three hundred items would have 
greater usefulness if classified in some way. Among the items appears, surprisingly, 
that once popular character, Anon. Louise Farco Brown 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF THE SAINTS. By Joseph A. Dunney. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. vi, 465, $2.75.) Father Dunney has written effec- 
tively for the lay mind, hardly for that which looks for some depth of thought and 
accuracy of treatment, Since there is no preface to the book, fault may not be found 
with the author’s selection of saints, apparently one in some way typical of the life 
of the church in each of the centuries. Historically more important figures: often are 
noted in connection with the subject of their period. There is no Slavic saint like Vice- 
lin or Stanislaus and, if the various phases of church history are considered, none to 
represent the arts. Ansgar and Bernard of Menthon are welcome along with Rose of 
Lima and the Jesuit Jogues. Legend and fact crowd one another to make up the bulk 
of the very well written chapters, Unfortunately the facts often are not accurately 
stated or evaluated. Granted that the Romans pursued the early Christians most 
cruelly, could not the thinking of the persecutors have been presented? May Anthony 
be called the “founder” even of Christian monasticism, or Bernard of Clairvaux the 
“father of western mysticism”? Was Columbanus the most impressive scholar of 
Merovingian times? Did Emperor Otto I help the pope because he lusted for power? 
The Normans and particularly the tribes of the migration period are generally con- 
fused. Did the Saracens lay siege to Hippo in 430'and Attila reach the gates of Rome 
in 451? Is Islamism “nothing but Judaism adapted to Arabia”? Bede has been canon- 
ized. Belgium as a state was nonexistent in the time of Louis XIV. Frederick the Great 
took Silesia, not Silicia. Some misprints may be noted: Suplicius (p. 78), St. Gaul (p. 
121), Ulrecht (p. 142), Agapitus (p. 201), Helvitius (p. 367), Robinson, Readings, 21 | 
vols, (p. 453). Several worth-while items do not appear in the reference lists at the 
end of the volume, e.g., Grabmann’s Thomas Aquinas, translated by V. Michel. 

Francis J. TscHan 


A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL IRELAND, FROM 1086 TO 1513. By Edmund Curtis. 
[Enlarged edition.] (Forest Hills, N. Y., Transatlantic Arts, 1944, pp. 468, $5.00.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, By Hans Meyer. Translated by 
Frederic Eckhoff. (St. Louis, B. Herder, 1944, pp. 589. $5.00.) 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF THE CABALA IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Joseph Leon Blau. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. vill, 
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167, $2.25.) The lure of mystery is perennial, for man’s life on our tiny planet, float- 
ing in a boundless universe, is environed with mystery. Allegory, to this day a backlog 
for preachers, is a relatively simple and still largely unsystematic device for piercing 
the veil of words and revealing hidden “truths.” The cabala, reduced in large part to 
writing in the thirteenth century—the century which also saw the development of 
Christian mysticism—was an elaborate and complicated series of rules for finding the 
“truths” concealed behind the literal words of the Old Testament. God had written 
this holy book; but He had also, in His inscrutable wisdom, communicated to Adam— 
and he in turn by oral transmission to his chosen heirs, and they to theirs, through- 
out the ages—a key, or rather a bunch of keys, for unlocking the secret “truths” which 
lay behind the sacred text. The cabala was more than a series of rules; more properly 
it was the esoteric “truths” discovered by the rules. These confirmed the Jewish faith. 
The Christian cabalists undertook to show that they really confirmed Christianity. 
Mr. Blau’s slender volume explains the manipulation of the rules and their use by the 
Christian apologists, notably by Pico and Reuchlin, and sketches the reception of 
their views in the learned centers of western Europe. The bibliography he appends is 
formidable. The belief in the cabala has evaporated. Other theosophies still attempt 
to run the gauntlet of modern science, The investigation of the origins and develop- 
ment of the cabala remains as an intriguing and, let us hope, profitable field in cul- 
tural pathology. Mr. Blau’s book is a succinct and competent study in this field. 
G. C. SELLERY 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: HIS LIFE AND HIS PICTURES, By R. Langton Douglas. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. xiti, 127, plates, $4.00.) This new 
book on the “Hamlet of art history” is the fine distillation of a lifetime of connois- 
seurship in the field of Italian Renaissance painting. It is primarily a work of art 
criticism, not a.biography, although the first three chapters constitute an admirable 
brief summary of Leonardo’s life. Perhaps the greatest interest of the book for the 
historian is its revelation of the changing tides of interpretation and taste. It runs 
completely counter to the romantic tradition of Leonardo which we have inherited 
from the nineteenth century, at the same time avoiding the imaginative fantasies of 
some recent psychological biographers of that artist. This book belongs to the techni- 
cal and realistic current in modern art criticism. To Mr. Douglas, Mona Lisa is 
neither the mysterious being described by Walter Pater and his disciples nor a beauti- 
ful woman viewed by a homosexual artist who finds her beauty vaguely repulsive. 
She is simply a woman of the High Renaissance, sophisticated, disillusioned, and 
rather cynical, The smile which the artist coaxed to her lips was a stock property in 
Verrocchio’s studio, where Leonardo served his apprenticeship; under Leonardo’s 
hand it was treated with infinite subtlety. In this analysis the painting loses none of 
its stature as a masterpiece; it merely ceases to be a symbol of the mysteries of the 
universe or a key to the secret depths of the artists personality. While dismantling 
the altars of several popular idols such as “The Last Supper,” Mr. Douglas does full 
justice to some of Leonardo’s less known works and makes a number of new attribu- 
tions. Of considerable historical as well as technical interest is his discussion of the 
portrait of Beatrice d’Este. In the author’s final estimate, Leonardo emerges as a 
superman but not as one of the world’s greatest painters. He produced few pictures 
of the highest caliber; of his important paintings, only one, “The Virgin of the 
Rocks,” was ever finished. He was one of the world’s master draftsmen, but Mr. 
Douglas will not on that account rank him as an artist with Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt, Titian and Tintoretto. This estimate is in accord with the present-day 
revaluation of Leonardo’s genius. As Leonardo the thinker, inventor, and scientist has 
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come to the fore, Leonardo the artist has receded. Leonardo was great in the univer- 
sality of his genius, in the restless intellect that probed incessantly into the arcana of 
the natural world. Therefore any book on the painting of Leonardo necessarily leaves 
his true greatness unexplained. CATHERINE E. Boyp 


ERASME, PRINCE DES HUMANISTES. By Berthe Delepinne. [Collection “Epopées, 
récits et légendes de Belgique.”] (Wemmel-Brussels, Les Editions Draps, 1944, pp. 131.) 
This little book, for junior college readers, packs much into its small compass. Written 
in inspirational style, it is marked by a series of word pictures that reveal the author's 
imagination, appreciation of the great subject, and obvious prejudice for the glories 
of the ancient low countries. The author finds the key to Erasmus’ life in the circum- 
stances of his birth and in the frailty of his body, which led him to shun the busy 
world and to take shelter in the cloistered security of a monastery. The monastic life, 
during which “Erasmus, buried in study, worked patiently to develop himself, just 
as the chrysalis buried in its silken cocoon works during the winter in anticipation of 

‘ the brilliant metamorphosis of the springtime,” supplied the two additional controls: 
priestly education and study culminating in writing. All the high points of a great 
and complex career are fairly set forth. The trips to England and France, the growing 
reputation, the princely favor, the visit to Italy, the writing of the works which served 
to mark the way—Handbook of a Christian Soldier, Adages, Praise of Folly, New 
Testament, Colloquies, Free W:ill—the insistence upon personal freedom, the final 
weariness of a sick body and a tired heart are all there. One chapter is devoted to the 
six-month sojourn at Anderlecht, a disproportionate treatment both understandable 
and charming. The chapter devoted to the controversy with Luther is handled well in 
broad outline. The pettiness of Erasmus” petulance is suggested but not commented 
upon. The refusal of Erasm:1s to become embroiled in public issues, his apparent fail- 
ure to appreciate the art and expanding greatness of the world about him and to ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature are all mentioned, but never in sharp criticism. Erasmus 
was so interested in the past, so devoted to humanizing religion, so engrossed in writ- 
ing that he had no time to see, hear, or write about anything else. There is much to 
be said for that point of view. One feels the strength and singleness of purpose of 
Erasmus. Good use is made of the portraits by Quentin Metsys, Dúrer, and Holbein. 
These last obviously inspired the cover portrait and the illustrations. A list of twelve 
suggested readings, all recent and all—except for Huizinga’s Erasmus—in French, 
concludes the volume. Lester K. Born 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


CARL STEPHENSON. Commendation and Related Problems in Domesday. Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

ARTHUR K. Loomis. Every Schoolboy Knows the History of Magna Charta. Social Educ., Dec. 

KATHLEEN Epwarps. The Political Importance of the English Bishops during the Reign of 
Edward II. Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

NelL R. Ker. William of Malmesbury’s Handwriting. Ibid. 

J. C. RusseLL. Buzones, an English-Latin Hybrid? Stud. in Philol., Jan. 

R. A. S. MacaLIsTER. The Sources of the Preface to the “Tigernach” Annals. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Mar., 1944. 

Freperic C. Lane. Family Partnerships and Joint Ventures in the Venetian Republic. Jour. Ec. 
Hist., Nov. . 

Francis J, ASPENLEITER. Decline of the Guilds. Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Roserr E. Dickinson. The Morphology of the Medieval German Town. Geog. Rev., Jan. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, The Baltic Sea in History. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Oct. 


LEGAL 


W. W. BuckLaND. The Interpretationes to Pauli Sententiae and the Codex Theodosianus, Law 
Quar, Rev., Oct, 
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W. ULLMaANN. The Influence of John of Salisbury on Mediaeval Italian Jurists. Eng. Hist, Rev., 
Sept. 

H. G. RicHarDsoN, Tancred, Raymond, and Bracton, Ibid. 

Max Rapin. Fortescue’s De Laudibus [Legum Angliae]: A Review. Michigan Law Rev, Aug. 

Terence T. Kane. Juridical Order Established by God [apropos of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the codification of the canon law]. Univ. of Detroit Law Jour., Jan., 1944. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


L. Wurrsreap. A Study of Bede's Versus de die iudicii. Philol. Quar., July. 

W. Noaman Prrrencer. The Christian Philosophy of John Scotus Erigena. Jour. of Religion, 
Oct. 

Z. N. Brooke and C. N. L. Brooke. Hereford Cathedral Dignitaries in the Twelfth Century. 
Cambridge Hist. Jour., 1944, 1-21. . 

E. J. Kurru. The Monastic Corrody. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

Vicror MiLLs, St. Bernardine of Siena, Pillar of the Observance. Franciscan Stud., June. 

Louis A. RoncionE. Two Swords [Boniface VIII and “Unam Sanctam”]. Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Joun Topp. Holy Rome. Mod. Churchman, Dec. 


MUSLIM AND ORIENTAL 


Gusrave E. Von GRUNEBAUM. The Concept of Plagiarism in Arabic Theory. Jour. Near Eastern 
Stud., Oct. ‘ 
WimLiam Wistar Comrortr. The Saracens in Italian Epic Poetry, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Puitorneus BOEHNER. The Medieval Crisis of Logic and the Author of the Centiloquium At- 
tributed to Ockham. Franciscan Stud., June. 

PAULINZ AIKEN. Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucers Knowledge of Alchemy. Stud. in Philol., 
July. 

MarsHaLL_W. Srearms. The Planet Portraits of Robert Henryson. Publ, Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

OLive B. Warre. Richard Taverner's Interpretation of Erasmus in Proverbes or Adagies. Ibid. 

JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. Dante’s Own Comedy, Am. Scholar, Winter. 

_ R. H. Armrrasz. Is Gargantua a Reworking of Pantagruel? Publ. Mod. Lang, Assoc., Dec. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A. H. Harro. The Name of God in Gothic. Mod. Lang. Rev., July. 

C. S. Norruup and J. J. Parry. The Arthurian Legends: Modern Retellings of the Old Stories. 
An Annotated Bibliography. Jour. Eng. and Ger. Philol., Apr. 

Lzo Sprrzer. The Name of the Holy Grail. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

WiLLIam A. Nrrze. Count Philip’s Book and the Graal. Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec. 

Epwarp B. Ham. Branch II of the French Alexander. Mod. Philol., Nov. 

Oscar SHERWIN. Art’s Spring-Birth: The Ballad of Iacob and losep. Stud, in Philol., Jan. 

Grace Frank. Jaufré Rudel, Casella and Spitzer [what is the proper approach to an understand- 
ing of medieval literature? ]. Mod. Lang. Notes, Dec. 

B. J. Wuirine. Diccon's French Cousin. Stud. in Philol., Jan. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL. Some Literary Aspects of Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff. Ibid. 


Art, ARCHITECTURE, AND ILLUMINATION 


ADOLF KATZENELLENBOGEN. The Central Tympanum at Vézelay: Its Encyclopedic Meaning and 
Its Relation to the First Crusade. Art Bull., Sept. 

Norma SLeIGHT. Arches through the Ages. School Sci. and Math., Jan. - 

Kurt WEITZMANN. Constantinopolitan Book Illumination in the Period of the Latin Conquest. 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Apr., 1944. 

KAROL ESTREICHER. Polish Renaissance Architecture, Burlington Mag., Jan. 

TRUDE KRAUTHEIMER-Hess. The Original Porta dei Mesi at Ferrara and the Art of Niccolo. Art 
Bull., Sept. 

FRANK Jewerr MATHER, JR. The Problem of.the Brancacci Chapel Historically Considered. Ibid. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS HISTORY, By H. Butterfield. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. vii, 142, $1.25.) The Englishman 
and His History is one of a series of volumes on “Current Problems,” edited by Sir 
Ernest Barker. It begins with a study in historiography and ends with a defense of > 
English conservatism. In Part I Professor Butterfield shows how Englishmen misin- 
terpreted medieval history in: their search for precedents to use against the Stuart 
monarchy; and he concludes that the “whig interpretation of history” which resulted 
was a great contribution, not to historiography, but to the growth of the “English 
tradition” with its emphasis on the continuity of the nation's history. In Part II, on 
“The Political Tradition,” Professor Butterfield explains why Englishmen have been 
such superb political craftsmen; how it is that they have been able to win for England 
all the blessings of modern liberty with none of its curses: with no violent revolution, 
no bitter warfare between classes, no struggle between religious and anticlerical ex- 
tremists which marked the history of other nations such as France. He concludes that 
this happy issue was due to the innate moderation of the English governing class, 
which by eschewing die-hard conservatism on the one hand and doctrinaire liberal- 
ism on the other, ended by doing what was best for England. The Englishman and 
His History is really a sequel to Professor Butterfield’s essay on The Whig Interpreta- 
tion of History, written a dozen years ago. In the earlier work Professor Butterfield 
has nothing but criticism for that “whig interpretation” which he celebrates as part 
of the “English tradition” in the later book; yet there is a real continuity between 
the two essays. In The Whig Interpretation he argued that religious freedom did not 
result, as the Whig historians claimed, from the successful efforts of the great Protes- 
tant reformers—who, contrary to “whig” history, were opposed to any such concept— 
but was rather the contribution of the next generation, which felt that social peace was 
more important than unity of church and state. In The Englishman and His History 
he seems to be suggesting, in similar fashion, that English liberty has been due, not 
to those who have fought for the reforms since incorporated in the Constitution and 
in English life, but to a governing class, which having won its liberties in an earlier 
day, acted in the belief that social stability at the price of a modicum of reform was 
preferable to open conflict with other segments of society. With his interpretation of 
the development of religious toleration many historians will agree; but the thesis im- 
plicit in his Jater book involves some curious revisions: Wellington, rather than the 
tailor Place, becomes the hero of the First Reform Bill; and the ultra-respectable and 
timid “Junta” becomes the hero of the British labor movement—to the astonishment 
of this reviewer. Professor Butterfield is entitled to his thesis, but one is entitled, also, 

. to question whether this interpretation of the “English tradition” is one which would 
be gladly accepted by the majority of Englishmen now fighting to uphold it. 

ROBERT WALCOTT, JR. 


ST: ANDREWS FORMULARE, 1514-1546. Edited by Gordon Donaldson, with. Pre- 
fatory Note by. David Baird Smith. Volume II, [The Stair Society.] (Edinburgh, 
printed for the Stair Society by J. Skinner, 1944, pp. xix, 411.) The second half of the 
St. Andrews Formulare presented in this volume is an important addition to the 
printed sources of the social-and legal history of pre-Reformation Scotland. It is of 
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particular interest because most of this volume's documents deal with the activities of 
Cardinal David Beaton, murdered in 1546. John Lauder, the author of the Formulare 
_ was one of the cardinal's right hand men and has preserved some three hundred no- 
tarial documents for the period during which Beaton dominated the Scottish scene. 
The prime interest of the work is, of course, legal, as it reveals much concerning the 
law of Scotland as well as the work of Lauder himself. At the same time, however, we 
find a very considerable amount of material dealing with other subjects of even greater 
general interest, Probably the most valuable part of the Formulare is the light which 1t 
throws upon the condition of the Scottish church before “the deluge” of 1560. Consider- 
able information is forthcoming regarding the sad condition of ecclesiastical discipline, 
revealing the low ebb to which ecclesiastical morals had come. Along with that there 
are a number of documents dealing with the economic position of the church and 
the conflicts it was having with-various predatory nobles. Last but not least, the docu- 
ments also show the prevalence of heresy and the church's vain efforts to stamp it out. 
_From the Lowlands to the northern part of Rosshire the new doctrine was working, 
while the church, especially Lauder, fought it with all the weapons at its disposal. 
While the “Person and Place” index is no doubt valuable, it is too bad that a sub- 
ject index was not also included. W. STANFORD REID 


MINUTES OF THE SYNOD OF ARGYLL, 1652-1661. Edited by Duncan C. Mac- 
Tavish, with an Introduction by, James D. Ogilvie. [Publications of the Scottish His- 
tory Society, Third Series, Volume XXXVIII] (Edinburgh, printed at the University 
Press by T. and A. Constable for the Scottish History Society, 1944, pp. xxxii, 278, 8, 
18, 12.) The present volume is the second part of the minutes of the synod of Argyll 
and brings them to a close. While much of the material is like that of Volume I (sce 
Am. Hist. Rev., XLIX [April, 1944], 529), there are also new problems continually 
appearing before the synod. For one thing, the important question of translating the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism into Gaelic receives much attention in 
the present volume. More important to the secular historian, however, are matters 
relating to the political, social, and economic affairs of this West Highland synod. We 
find numerous references to the ill-fated marquis of Argyll as well as to the abortive 
rebellion of Montrose. The synod reveals itself as extremely anti-Stewart in political 
affairs. It also showed itself very much inclined to expect the civil authorities to lend 
their weight to the application of ecclesiastical discipline at times, perhaps in réturn for 
political support. Other matters, such as the moral condition of the country and the 
economic problems of both clergy and lairds, also receive considerable attention. The 
minutes thus form a useful collection of documents relating to the West Highlands 
during the Commonwealth period. W. Sranrorp REID 


TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS BY RICHARD STEELE. Edited with Notes and Com- 
mentary by Rae Blanchard. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1944, pp. xvii, 663, 
$5.50.) Richard Steele was so actively engaged in public affairs that a complete ac- 
count of his interests and activities would go far towards constituting a history of the 

' period, In, a sense he was a literary figure only by accident, as indeed most of the 
Queen Anne prosemen were. A practical purpose informs everything he wrote; his 
comedies and essays are set apart only by virtue of a superior literary merit, Unfor- 
tunately, students who have wished to get a complete picture of the man and his work 
have found it very difficult to obtain the necessary material. Miss Blanchard began to 
supply this need by editing The Christian Hero in 1932, and has since added The Cor- 
respondence, in 1941. The present volume contains the thirty-one pamphlets known to 
have been written by Steele, including for the sake of completeness The Christian 
Hero. Of.the many others attributed to him, those which have some claim to con- 
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sideration are listed in an appendix. Not many of these pieces do credit to Steele's 
literary powers. Between his best and his worst there is a much wider gap than exists 
in the prose of Addison, Defoe, or Swift. In their writing there is always a characteris- 
tic touch, even in compositions thrown off in a hurry, as many of Swifts were and 
most of Defoe’s had to be. Apparently Steele wrote well only under compulsion. When 
off guard he was capable of unconscionable dullness and tedious repetition. But there 
is compensation in the number and variety of his topics, which range in interest from 
his “fish-pond” through politics to ethics and theology. A Whig of the Whigs, a pas- 
sionate defender of parliamentary rights, and the Established Church, Steele was led 
into more than one costly indiscretion, notably his controversy with Swift; but this at 
least can be said for him, that he usually acted upon sincere conviction and was more 
consistent and more honest in his political conduct than most of his contemporaries. 
C. A. Moore 
THE HOUSE OF DE LA POMERAI: THE ANNALS OF THE FAMILY, WHICH 
WAS, FROM THE CONQUEST TO 1548, SEATED AT BERI (BERRY POME- 
ROY), IN DEVONSHIRE, AND, FROM c. 1620 TO 1719, RESIDENT AT SAND- 
RIDGE IN STOKE GABRIEL, IN THAT COUNTY: THE STATUS OF THE 
LORDS OF BERI: THEIR CASTLE HOME, TOGETHER WITH MANY 
NOTICES OF SCIONS OF THE HOUSE AND OF OTHER BEARERS OF THE 
DE LA POMERAI (POMEROY) NAME, WITH APPENDIX: 1720 ONWARDS. 
By Edward B, Powley, Master in Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. (Liverpool, 
University Press of Liverpool; London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1944, pp. xxiii, 134.) 


A DESCRIPTION OF BLACKPOOL IN LANCASHIRE, FREQUENTED FOR SEA- 
BATHING, 1788. By William Hutton. Edited by R. Sharpe France. (Liverpool, pub- 
lished for the Fylde Historical Society by the University Press of Liverpool, 1944, 
pp. 32, 25. 6d.) 


THE WARNING DRUM: THE BRITISH HOME FRONT FACES NAPOLEON: 
BROADSIDES OF 1803. Edited by Frank J]. Klingberg and Sigurd B. Hustvedt. 
[Publications of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library.] (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1944, pp. vii, 287, $4.00.) The original docu- 
ments in this collection, with their imaginable yellow patches, may lure some anti- 
quarians to the library of the University of California at Los Angeles. Reprinted in the 
present volume, they may also claim the interest of students of history, both as ex- 
amples of the use of the broadside and as a mirror of the British mood during the 
fateful year 1803, when Britain was expecting invasion from Napoleon. Perhaps, in- 
deed, one should say, “moods,” for some of these pieces, stressing the gravity of the 
crisis, exhort the nation to the utmost effort, while others—in fact, the majority— 
bespeak~a confidence in the outcome in no uncertain terms. Recalling Britain’s peril 
in r940, one hardly needs to point out that such a publication is timely, and some 
conclusions may be reached by comparing the more mature and restrained expressions 
of British opinion in 1940 with these somewhat juvenile outpourings of 1803. In the 
matter of comparative “monsters” Hitler hardly seems to measure up to Napoleon, 
though without a more thorough canvass of present-day Londoners one cannot, of 
course, be sure! These broadsides make up a book that one may glance through with 
amusement and thereby also gain a profitable impression, but to read it all verbatim 
is to inflict on oneself some very dreary hours, The volume is attractive in format and 
capably edited, with an introduction and elaborate and interesting notes. 

T. W. RIKER 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS. J. WISE TO JOHN HENRY WRENN: A FURTHER 
INQUIRY INTO THE GUILT OF CERTAIN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
FORGERS. Edited by Fannie E. Ratchford. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, pp. 
621, $7.50.) “Thomas James Wise was an eminent nineteenth century bibliographer 
and book collector who was implicated as a forger of rare first editions by the publi- 
cation in 1934 of An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century Pamph- 
lets. He is further proved guilty, along with two other English men of letters, by the 
publication of his correspondence with John Henry Wrenn of America, whom he’ 
helped in building a rare first edition collection now at the University of Texas, a col- 
lection interlarded with proved Wise forgeries.” 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By J. F. S. Ross. (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, pp. vi, 245, $3.00.) This book is the result of a meticulous ten-year 
effort to discover if England is a democracy, whether Parliament was really a mirror 
of the nation during the interwar period. On the basis of an elaborate statistical analy- 
sis, Mr. Ross proves that the House of Commons was not a microcosm of the British 
community in respect either of the age, education, occupation, or party affiliation of 
its members, It was largely recruited, he concludes, from the privileged classes whose 
economic and social advantages enable them to dominate the political life of the 
country. He finds a close correlation between politics and education, occupation, 
parentage, and financial means, Mr. Ross holds the influence of wealth, leisure, and 
the single-member majority system of voting primarily responsible for the unrepresen- 
tative character of Parliament. In order to make the Commons more representative of 
the country, the author recommends several financial and electoral reforms. He pro- 
poses to lighten the burden of election expenses by a grant-in-aid; to increase the sal- 
ary and expense allowance paid to a member of Parliament; and to continue the 
salary of ex-members for a limited time. He would abolish the present single-member 
majority system of election and replace it by the method of the single transferable 
vote known as proportional representation, Mr. Ross argues persuasively that, under 
this reform, elections would be less clumsy and capricious, give more scope to and 
make better use of the common sense of the electorate, reflect more accurately the 
state of political feeling in the country, give a better balanced House of Commons, 
and promote a higher general standard of integrity, ability, and zeal among candi- 
dates and members. As subsidiary reforms, he suggests that every candidate be re- 
quired to present verified credentials to the electorate, take a series of psychological 
intelligence and aptitude tests, have had previous legislative experience in local gov- 
ernment, and have reached the age of thirty when nominated. There is much in this 
book of comparative interest to American political scientists and statisticians. It should 
stimulate a similar study of the composition of Congress, which might yield similar 
conclusions as to its representative character. Grorcr B. GALLOWAY 


A CONVERSATION WITH BRYCE. By Gilbert Murray. [The James Bryce Memo- 
rial Lecture, Somerville College, Oxford, Friday, 12 November 1943.] (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1945, pp. 45, 50 cents.) 


- FOUR GENERATIONS OF OUR ROYAL FAMILY. By Angus Holden Holden, 3d 
Baron. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1944, pp. 260, $3.00.) “Sketches of the lives of 
members of the British royal families and their relatives from Queen Victoria to 
Edward VIII.” 


QUEBEC, HISTORIC SEAPORT. By Mazo de la Roche. (Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran, 1944, pp. xii, 212, $3.50.) Miss de la Roche has produced a flamboyant and 
highly colored book but a poor history. She has all the tricks of the historical novel- 
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ist: the imaginativérbackground, vividness at the expense of accuracy, @ constant em- 
phasis upon the spectacular and the romantic; but apparently she is lacking in the 
most valuable attribute of the historian, a critical judgment. She repeats the old 
stories whether they are true or not, and she adds some new errors that are all her 


own: the first mass in New France was said on June 24, 1615, by Father Denis Jamet ` 


on the island of Montreal and not, as she states, at Quebec (p. 39; see H. P. Biggar, 
Works of Champlain, YI, 33-34); Ventadour was not in holy orders when he was 
viceroy of New France (p. 50); the Caéns were uncle and nephew not brothers, and 
it is very doubtful if they could fairly be called unscrupulous (p. 54); it cannot be as- 
sumed that France was “a land of small families” in the seventeenth century because 
it is so in the twentieth century (p. 76); Frontenac was not a “Compte” (p. 82), and 
he came to New France for the second time in 1689, not in 1672 (p. 99); Amherst 
was Sir Jeffery and not Sir Geoffrey (p. 123); Quebec in 1759 was not bombarded from 
the English camp on the Island of Orleans or from that at the Montmorency, over 
six miles away (p. 125); Etekemin should be Etchemin (p. 126); Wolfe's army did 
not have to pull themselves up steep cliffs to the Heights of Abraham (pp. 130-31); 
the church shown in the photograph opposite page 141 is the Basilica, not Notre 
Dame des Victoires; the Abbé Plessir should be Abbé Plessis, later bishop of Quebec 
(p. 151); Stanley was not England's prime minister in 1842-43 but secretary for war 
and colonies (p. 181); Montmagny did not succeed Frontenac as governor (p. 197). 
These may be small points, but they show the carelessness with which the book has 
been compiled. And Miss de la Roche is no more successful in conveying accurately 
the broader sweep of history: her book is laden with irrelevant excursions that have 
¿nothing to do with the city of Quebec; ignoring the incompetency of Vaudreuil and 
the essential importance of the English fleet at Quebec, she gives a lengthy and largely 
worthless account of the siege of 1759; and above all she takes no account of the 
growing importance of Montreal as a rival to Quebec and does not even mention 
the dredging of the ship channel up the St. Lawrence, which brought about Quebec’s 
commercial ruin. For French Quebec Parkman did a much better job seventy years 
-ago; for the 170 years of English rule Miss de la Roche's meager forty-four pages 
hardly merit comment. E. R. ADAIR 


MACKENZIE KING: A PORTRAIT SKETCH. By Emil Ludwig. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1944, pp. 62, $1.75.) 
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Francis R, Jonnson. Thomas Hill: An Elizabethan Huxley. Huntington Library Quar., Aug. 

Marrnew A. Frrzsimons, Politics and Men of Learning in England, 1540-1640. Rev, Politics, 
Oct. 

A. M. BucHan, The Political Allegory ‘of Book IV of “The Faerie Queene.” E L H, Dec. 

Donard J, McGinn, Nashe's Share in the Marprelate Controversy. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 

Gorpon DOoNALDsoN. Sources for the Study of Scottish Ecclesiastical Organization and Personnel, 
1560-1600. Bull, Inst. Hist. Research., May, 1943. 

A, H. Dopp, North Wales in the Essex Revolt of 1601. Eng. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Davin Harris Witson. James I and His Literary Assistants. Huntington Library Quar., Nov. 

J. Max Parricx. William Covell and the Troubles at Enfield in 1659: A Sequel of the Digger 
Movement, Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

SIR GEOFFREY CALLENDER and C. J. Brirrron. Admiral Benbow: Fact and Fiction. Mariner’s 
Mirror, Oct. 

J. LePeLLEY. The Jacobite Privateers of James I. Ibid. 

C. E. A. Bepweuu. The Inns of Court. Queen's Quar., Autumn. 

Id. The Inns of Court. Quar, Rev., Oct. 

Maurice W. Armstrronc, “Elder Moulton” and the Nova Scotia Baptists, Dalhousie Rev., Oct. 
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D. B. Horn. Edinburgh University and the Diplomatic Service, 1714-89. Univ. Edinburgh Jour., 
Autumn, 

W. E. Tare. Parliamentary Counter-Petitions during the Enclosures of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. Eng, Hist, Rev., Sept. 

H. B, L. Huenes. British Policy towards Haiti, 1801-1805. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Jonn Brook PenroLD. The Explorer That to Forgot [Sir James Clark Ross]. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Dec, 

EvirH Dosie. Molesworth's Indictment of ie Colonial Office, March 6, 1838, Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Jonn Lyman. The Scottish Maid as “The World's First Clipper.” Mia Mirror, Oct. 

Joseru J. Matruews. The Father of War Correspondents [W. H. Russell]. Virginia Quar, Rev., 
Winter. 

HucH SHEARMAN. State-aided Land Purchase under the Disestablishment Act of 1869. Irish Hist, 
Stud., Mar., 1944. 

Francis H. HERRICK British Liberalism and the Idea of Social Justice. Am. Jour. Ec. Soc., Oct. 

CrarLEs L. Mowar. The Fall of the Labour Government in Great Britain, August, 1931. Hunting- 
ton Library Quar., Aug. 

Sm J. A. R. Marriorr, The Machinery of Government. Quar. Rev., Oct. 

ALBERT Viron. The British Parliament in Total War. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter. 

GEOFFREY CROWTHER, British Twentieth Century Economics. Yale Rer., Winter. 

G. E. FusseLL. The Collection of Agricultural Statistics in Great Britain: Its Origin and Evolution. 
Agric, Hist., Oct. 

W. Mannineo Dacer. British Reconversion and Trade. For. Affairs, Jan. 

T. WALTER WALLBANK. Imperial Control in the British Crown Colony. Historian, Autumn, 

Jean Lunn. Canadian Newspapers before 1821: A Preliminary List. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

James L. BAILLIE, yr. Charles Fothergill, 1782-1840. Ibid. 

Norman R. HackinG. “Steamboat "Round the Bend”: American’ Steamers on the Fraser River 
in 1858, Brit. Col. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

F. E. RunnaLLs, Boom Days in Prince George: 1906-1913. Ibid. 

Donap Cowie. Empires without Men. Queen's Quar., Autumn, 

Lorna STIRLING. The Development of Australian Music. Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, 
Oct. 

R. J. F. Boxer. Australia’s Stake in World Organization. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

E. A, OLsseN. The Australia-New Zealand Agreement. Australian Quar., Sept. 

Sir B. Freyserc. The 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force in the Middle East. Army Quar., 
Oct. 

H. BeLsHaw. Post-war Economic Reconstruction in New Zealand. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. The Troubled Dominion [South Africa]. Naz’l Rev., Oct. 

Jurian HuxLeY. West African Possibilities. Yale Rev., Winter. 

J. C. French. India under Lord Wavell. Narl Rev., Oct. 

A, J. GRAJDANZEV. India’s Economic Position in 1944. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

SIR FREDERICK PuckLE. The Gandhi-Jinnah Conversations. For. Affairs, Jan. 


H. W. G. Woopurap. Shanghai and Hong Kong: A British View. Ibid, 


DOCUMENTS 
Henry Drummonp Deer. The Journal of John Work, 1835. Part III. Briz. Col. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Doucras S, Rients. A Moravian's Report on John Wesley —1737. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 
Mrs. LiLLiaN Brown (HiccinBOTHAM) KASEHAGEN, Will of an Early Settler o? the Barbadoes. 
Virginia Mag. Hist, and Biog., Oct. 


FRANCE 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CATHEDRAL: THE LIVING STORY OF MAN’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL CREATION, WITH GLIMPSES, THROUGH THE CENTURIES, 
OF THE PAGEANT THAT LED TO NOTRE DAME. By Robert Gordon Ander- 
son. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1944, pp. xii, 496, $4.00.) To any one familiar 
with Henry Adams’ classic Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, or Sartell Prentice’s The 
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Heritage of the Cathedral, this book will prove disappointing. It attempts to do for 
Notre Dame of Paris what Prentice does more broadly for “the cathedral,” but lacks 
Prentice’s understanding of the Middle Ages, his effective eclecticism, clarity, and 
charm. Mr. Anderson’s account is more concerned with ancestry than biography. It 
is only in the sixteenth of thirty-one chapters that we are introduced to old Notre 
Dame, and in the twenty-sixth that the cornerstone of the present structure is laid. 
Evidently intended for the “general reader,” the “pageant” portrays striking scenes 
enacted on or near the site of the cathedral (52 B.c.-1235 A.D.), and combines with 
these the evolution of doctrine, liturgy, vestments, music, and architecture—all that 
was ultimately symbolized in the great church of “Our Lady.” Actually more pages 
are devoted to biographical sketches, effective but not always pertinent, of saints and 
bishops, emperors and popes, kings of France from Clovis to St. Louis, with imagina- 
tive reconstructions in the vein of the historical novel. Perhaps it is as such that the 
book should be read to be enjoyed. Although in one instance the author includes a 
point for “all who love accuracy with their history” “(p. 163), ordinarily he does not 
distinguish between history and legend. He has spent considerable time in Paris and 
is at his best in his account of the city, the cathedral, and its builders, although entirely 
without benefit of maps or illustrations. Outside these fields an exaggerated Franco- 
philism and lack of historical perspective lead to a number of slips, for instance, at- 
tributing to “France” twenty-eight hundred years of “race consciousness” (p. 8), 
pointedly distinguishing the Franks from the “Germans” (pp. 196, 205), and refer- 
ring to a “citizenry of Paris” in Caesar’s day (pp. 21, 23), to the edict of Milan “which 
like that of Nantes by Louis the Fourteenth, provided toleration” (p. 146), to Gregory 
the Great’s being chosen by a conclave of cardinal electors (pp. 250-51), to the crusades 
as part of a “grudge fight” (“The Moslems had not forgiven Charles Martel or forgot- 
ten his hammer,” p. 339), to Abelard “fresh from his father’s farm” (p. 358), and to 
Philip Augustus recovering for a “consolidated France Eleanor’s dowry, rich 
Aquitaine” (p. 424). Farra THOMPSON 


LAMARTINE: L'HOMME ET SON OEUVRE. By Louis Bertrand, de l'Académie 
Française. (Paris, Librairie Arthème Fayard [1940]; reprinted by Éditions" Zariétés de 
Montreal, 1944, pp. 284.) The author's avowed purpose in adding another to the 
many earlier studies of Lamartine is “to illuminate all that was human in that young 
god.” The “human” story as M. Bertrand tells it, is an astonishing one, with many 
magnificent moments, but in sum rather ignoble and sad. The total impression, does 
not differ greatly from that conveyed by such biographers as Doumic and White- 
house. But this effectively presented analysis is more searching and more ruthless. Al- 
though profuse in tribute to Lamartine’s native endowments, the unpremeditated art 
of his best lyric poems, his unstudied parliamentary eloquence, his political intuition, 
there is more contempt and pity than admiration in the book. Sharply underlined is 
the resemblance to Lucien de Rubempré in young Lamartine’s pursuit of a lucrative 
place and an advantageous marriage; mercilessly exposed are his debasement of his 
poetic gift, his ineffable egoism, his callousness in personal relationships, his fantastic 
financial speculations, and above all, his lifelong passion for living 4 la grand seigneur, 
although his patrimony was not lordly, and his earning power never equal to his 
prodigality. There is compassion, but contempt also, in the description of the unre- 
mitting toil of his later years, the flood of hack work that poured from his facile pen, 
the proceeds therefrom disappearing in the insatiable maw of debt. Of his political 
ambitions, his role of “républicain improvisé” after 1843, his conviction that a “tem- 
pest” would bring him the opportunity to fulfill his divine mission, and of the part he 
played when the storm came, the treatment is a bit equivocal—as Lamartine's pur- 
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poses seem to have been. Certain of M. Bertrand's obiter dicta on foreign policy 
(apropos of what he considers Lamartine's intuitive sagacity in that field) seem in- 
telligible only by reference to the date of the final chapter, November 15, 1939. It is 
unlikely that these passages will add to the reader's pleasure unless he be Anglophobe 
or Pétatniste. ELIZABETH P. BRUSH 


THE MÉLINE TARIFF: FRENCH AGRICULTURE AND NATIONALIST ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY. By Eugene Owen Golob, Instructor in History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 506.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 266, $3.25.) “This study tells the story of the 
agrarian campaign for protection prior to 1892 (the year of the Méline Tariff) 
against the background of French agricultural history in the nineteenth century, the 
depression of the 1880's, nationalist economic policy, the constitutional crisis of the 
early years of the Third Republic, co-operation in agriculture, and the Social Catholic 
movement. It concludes with an attempt to assess the effectiveness of agricultural 
protection in terms of prices of agricultural products and costs to the consumer.” 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


REPORT ON THE SCANDINAVIAN COLLECTION, By Sigmund Skard. [Mimeo- 
graphed.] (Washington, Library of Congress, 1944, pp. 96, gratis to libraries.) 


VEM AR VEM I FOLKFRONTEN. (Stockholm, Svea Rike, 1943, pp. 376, 6 kr.) 
Pro-Ally Swedes as sketched by their pro-Nazi opponents. 


KING HAAKON VII: NORWAY’S FIGHTING KING. By Philip Paneth. (London, 
Alliance, 1944, pp. 108, 8s. 6d.) 


ARTICLES 


Kay Aace Stranp, Ole Roemer [sketch of his life]. 4m. Scand. Rev., Dec. ` 

M. B. BLocx. Jesper Svedberg 1653-1735: Watcher on Sion's Walls. Church Hist., Mar., 1944. 

Harvpan Kont. Bernadotte and Swedish-American Relations 1810-1814. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

V. HAmMMERLING. Thirty-five Years of Proportional Representation in Sweden, Nar? Munic. Rev., 
Sept. 

Joaca JoesTEN. Phases in Swedish Neutrality, For. Affairs, Jan. 

CHARLES GRATKE. How Neutral Was Sweden? Am. Swed. Monthly, Jan. 

ALFRED OsTE. Swedes Solid on Foreign Policy. Ibid., Feb. 

Hans RorsgreLs. The Baltic Provinces; Some Historic Aspects and Perspectives. Jour. Central Eur, 
Affairs, July. 

F. W. Picx. The Baltic Nations. Ibid., Apr., 1944. 

WaLpemar WesTERGAARD, The Baltic Sea in History. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am. 
Oct. 

E. van CLEEF. Finland’s Dilemma. Jour. Geog., Sept. 

Oscar Jacop. Russia's First Buffer State [Finland]. Collier's, Jan. 20. 

ToroLv Kanban. Kidnapping the “Galtesund” [episode in the naval warfare off the ee 
coast, 1942]. Am, Scand, Rev., Dec. 
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Gunnar Leisrixow. Denmark: A Nation Underground. Am. Mercury, Jan. 

Id. Democracy without Police [Denmark]. Nation, Nov. 25. 

[Jonn P. Umpacu.] Labor Conditions in Denmark. Monthly Labor Rev., Nov. 

Mason SUTHERLAND. Bornholm---Denmark in a Nutshell. Nat'l Geog. Mag., Feb. 

HJALMAR Byornson. The Point of No Return [political and economic problems of newly-won 
Icelandic independence]. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec. 


DocuMENTS 


FRANKLIN D, Scorr. President Madison's Foreign Policy: The Views of an American Merchant 
Abroad in 1811 [Richard S. Smith of Philadelphia, in Gothenburg]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY * 


Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


G. P, Gooch. Frederick the Great. Contemp. Rev., Oct-Dec, 

LAWRENCE MarsDEN Price. The Works of Oliver Goldsmith on the German Stage, 1776-1795. 
Mod. Lang. Quar., Dec, 

A. Gituies. Herder’s Preparation of Romantic Theory. Mod. Lang. Rev., July. 

Frirz RepLicH. The Leaders of the German Steam-Engine Industry during the First Hundred 
Years, Jour, Ec. Hist., Nov. i 

ANDREW LANDALE DRUMMOND. Church and State in Protestant Germany before 1918: With 
Special Reference to Prussia. Church Hist., Sept. 

Harvey W. Hewerr-Tuayer. Ferdinand Lassalle in the Novels of Spielhagen and Meredith. 
Germanic Rev., Oct, i : 

WERNER F. Srriepieck. Paul Heyse in der Kritik der Gesellschaft. Ibid. 

Karu Léwirn. Friedrich Nietzsche. Church Hist., Sept. 

ARTHUR K. Davis. Veblen’s Study of Modern Germany, Am. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 

Lypia Barr. A Study of Ernst Wiechert with Special Reference to Jens Peter Jacobsen and Rilke. 
Mod. Lang. Quar., Dec. ; 

Frirz KAUFMANN. Thomas Mann und Nietzsche. Monatsh. f. Deutschen Unterricht, Nov. 

Karu O. PaeTEL. Oskar Maria Graf, 1894-1944. Ibid. 

HaroLp von Hore. Literature in Exile: Franz Werfel. Ger. Quar., Nov. 

STEPHEN VincENT Bengt. They Burned the Books. Education, Dec. 

Eric RusseLL BenTLEY. The German Theatre since 1933. Books Abroad, Aug. 

Ernest HAMBURGER. The German Labor Front. Monthly Labor Rev., Nov. 

Hersert Wricur. The Legality of the Annexation of Austria by Germany. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Oct. 

Hans LEONHARDT. Why Die for Danzig? Jour, Central Eur. Affairs, Oct. 

W. ELIASsBERG, Facing Post-War Germany. Jour. Soc. Psychol., Nov. 

Gumo KiscH. Czechoslovak Jews and America. Hist. Judaica, Oct. 

J. B. Kozáx. The Future of Czechoslovakia. Slavonic Rev., May. 

RupouF Biéanié. The Effects of War on Rural Yugoslavia. Geog. Jour., Jan., 1944. 

Louis Apamic. Yugoslavia and the Big United Nations. Slavonic Rev., May. 

Jonn C. CAMPBELL. The Influence of Western Political Thought in the Rumanian Principalities, 
1821-1848. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


TWILIGHT OF THE GLADIATORS: ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, 1939-1943. 
By Frank Heller, Translated from the Swedish by Llewellyn Jones. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1944, pp. 146, $2.00.) Frank Heller, who is described by the publishers 
as a distinguished Swedish novelist, has written an extremely gossipy, impressionistic, 
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and superficial account of a dramatic period of Italian history. Like so many travelers 
who fall “inordinately in love with Italy at first sight, bewitched by her spiritual as 
well as by her sensual enchantments,” he gives little evidence that he possesses the 
proper equipment for a work that would be worth reading by historians, Despite his 
opportunities to observe Italy and the Italians during the critical years 1939-1943, he 
gives us virtually no important information that could not be gathered together by 
a careful reading of the English and American press. 


ÁRTICLES 


J. R. GLorneY Borron. Men and Events in Italy. Central Eur. Observer, Dec, 22. 

C. G. Hawes. Italy’s Struggle for Recovery: An Allied Dilemma. For. Pol. Rep., Dec. 1, 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. “Purely an Italian Affair.” Nation, Dec. 30. 

CARLO SFORZA. Toward a New Italy. N. Y, Times Mag., Dec. 10. 

Mario BELLINI. We Save the King. Nation, Dec. 16. 

GENE REA. Revolution Threatens Italy. 4m. Mercury, Dec. 

ChHarLEs PoLeTri. Scrubbing Up after the Dictators. Am. Mag., Nov. 

J. MancIoNE. Fascist Italy As I Saw It, Travel, Nov. 

Eric SEvAREID. The Price We Pay in Italy. Nation, Dec. 9. 

Gretra PALMER. Destitute Italy: An Unsolved Problem. Liberty, Jan. 20. 

A. Sttrery. Tripolitania: Fifteen Months of Occupation. Fortnightly, Aug. 

Davin HartLEY. Italy’s Great Need. For. Service Bull., Dec, 15. 

Id. Sojourn in Italy. Zb3d., Sept. 15. 

ANGELO CrespP1. The New Dawn in Italy. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Epwarp D. KLEINLERER, Democracy and National Rehabilitation for Italy. New Europe, Oct. 

ALBERTO CUPELLI. Behind the Italian Guerrilla Warfare [cont.]. Mondo, Jan. 

Luic1 Sturzo. Affari italiani del 1945. Ibid. 

“Siculus.” Antistoricita del separatismo siciliano, Ibid. 

RICHARD THRUELSEN and ELLiorr ARNOLD. Secret Mission to Rome: The Complete Story of the 
Taylor-Gardiner Mission. Harpers, Oct. 

Heinz Euran, Britain and the Italian Left. New Repub., Jan. 22. 

Freperick C. PAINTON. How Mussolini Fell. Harpers, Jan. . 

Luic1 Srurzo. Provisional Peace with Italy and the “Secret” Terms of the Armistice. Mondo, 
Nov. 

Id. The Vatican's Position in Europe, For. Affairs, Jan. 

Mario Exnaunt. Political Issues and Alignments in Italy Today. Rev. Politics, Oct. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky _ 


THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN RUSSIA, 1772-1844. By Isaac Levitats, [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 505.] (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1943, pp. 300, $3.50.) This is a timely publication. Jews and Jewish com- 
munities in Poland and the western borderlands of Russia are practically wiped out 
. by German onslaught and by Nazi racial hatred and bestiality. What will survive will 
be broken existences and dim recollections of the formerly busy life of millions of 
eastern European Jews, poor in economic returns but rich in cultural pursuits. Jewish 
archives and historical records, never too well preserved, have also disappeared. Even 
the author has used manuscripts for his investigation already “destroyed together 
with the communities which harbored them.” The hero of the book is the Kahal—a 
legal autonomous communal governing board which, thanks to the “government- 
delegated powers of taxation and recruiting, but chiefly through the force of im- 
memorial traditions,” had a firm grip on the members of the Jewish communities in 
tsarist Russia. The author’s interest is more absorbed by the community as a juridical 
unit. As he admits himself, he is only to a lesser extent interested in the role and 
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position of the individual within the community. Dr. Levitats presents very ably the 
results of his protracted studies of the subject. He has done painstaking research. He 
has explored special literature and source materials in a great number of languages— 
Russian, Polish, Hebrew, Yiddish, English, German, and French. He has uncovered 
a mass of historical evidence which has enabled him to give a full, lively, and illumi- 
nating picture of the functioning and the gradual deterioration of the Kahal in 
the period between the date of Poland’s first partition and the incorporation of nu- 
merous Jewish communities into the Russian state and 1844, the year of the final 
abolition of the Kahal. In 1772, the manifesto of Catherine the Great promised Jewish 
communities that they would “be left in the enjoyment of all the liberties with regard 
to their religion and property which they at present possess.” But about seventy years 
later, Sir Moses Montefiore pointed out to Emperor Nicholas I “the injustice done to 
the Jews by turning over the communal functions and prerogatives of the Kahal to 
municipal institutions in which they were without proportionate representation.” The 
historic Jewish autonomy and self-rule ceased to exist, and the religious and social 
discrimination against the Jews became even more conspicuous in the years to come. 
But simultaneously the Jewish opposition to the autocratic regime in Russia became 
also more accentuated. “The will of the Tsar,” declared Rabbi Isaac of Volozhin, “is 
as holy, according to Jewish law, as the will of God, only if it applies equally to all 
inhabitants.” SERGIUS YAKOBSON 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM RURIK TO STALIN: ONE THOU- 
SAND YEARS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY IN PICTURES. By Alexander Howard and 
Ernest Newman. (Forest Hills, Transatlantic Arts, 1945, pp. 207, $5.75.) “The history 
of Russia from 862 a.D. to 1944 is shown by more than five hundred pictures with 
explanatory captions. A chronology of Russian history with a "Who's who in Russia 
today’ appears at the end.” 


KIEVSKAYA RUS’ [Kievan Russia]. By B. D. Grekov. [4th Edition.] (Moscow, Izdat. 
Academii nauk SSSR, 1944, pp. 348, 25 r.). The present work is an outgrowth of a 
study published by the author in 1935 under the title Feodalnye otnosheniya v kiev- 
skom gosudarstve [feudal relationships in the Kiev state]. The book is a comprehen- 
sive, if not wholly integrated, history of the first Russian state. Sponsored by the 
Institute of History attached to the Academy of Sciences, it is one of the few sub- 
stantial historical monographs printed during the war in the Soviet Union. 


ARTICLES 


D. LikmacHev, K voprosu o teorit russkovo gosudarstva v kontze XV i v XVI v [the theory of 
the Russian state at the end of 15th and in the r6th century]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, 
nos. 7/8, 

M. IL'in. Monastyri Moskovskoi Rusi XVI veka kak oboronitel'nyye sooruzheniya [the monasteries 
of 16th century Muscovy as fortifications]. lbid. 

B. KAFENHAUS. Voprosy istoriografii epokhi Petra Velikovo [the problems of the historiography 
of the epoch of Peter the Great]. Ibid., no. 9. 

M. Marrynov. Ural’skaya gornozavodskaya promyshlennost’ v epokhu Petra Velikovo [the Ural 
mining industry under Peter the Great]. Ibid. 

M. N. Trxuomrirov. Nachalo vozvysheniya Moskvy [the beginning of the rise of Moscow]. 
Izvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR. Seriya istorii i filosofii, 1944, vol. 1, no. 3. 

V. I. Prcneta. Bogdan Khmel'nitzki—diplomat i strateg [Bogdan Khmel’nitzki—diplomat and 
strategist]. Ibid., no. 2. 

I, S. Zvavicn. Soyuz mezhdu Rossiyei i Shvetziyei v 1812 g [alliance between Russia and 
Sweden in 1812]. Ibid., no. 1. 
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Winsron B. Thorsow. Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

Harrier Moore. The USSR and the Pacific War. Am. Rev. on Soviet Union, Nov. 

The Soviet Union in the Far East. Amerasia, Dec. 15. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


A CLASSIFICATION SCHEME FOR CHINESE AND JAPANESE BOOKS. By 
A. K'ai-ming Chiu with the assistance of H. Y. Feng and Zunvatr Yue. (Washing- 
ton, American Council of Learned Societies, Committee on Far Eastern Studies, 1945, 


pp. 361, $2.50.) 


SYCEE SILVER. By Phares O. Sigler. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No, 99.] 
(New York, American Numismatic Society, 1943, pp. 37, $1.00.) A history of shoe 
money (sycee) with a general sketch of the history of coinage in China and a helpful 
bibliography. 


THE WALL-PAINTINGS OF HORYUJI. By Naito Toichiro. Translated and edited 
by William Reynolds Beal Acker and Benjamin Rowland, jr. (Washington, American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1945, pp. 316, 85 plates, $6.50.) 


KOREA: FORGOTTEN NATION, By Robert T. Oliver. (Washington, Public Af 
fairs Press, 1944, pp. 138, $2.25.) 


ARTICLES 


W. MacmaHon Batt. Australia’s Interest in the Pacific. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 15. 

BERNARD Bronie. Revolution in the Pacific. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 

Japan. What Can Be Done with a Defeated Japan, Dudlin Rev., July. 

H. V. STRAELEN. New Lines in Far Eastern Diplomacy. Ibid. 

Leon H. Weaver. International Government in the Pacific, Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 13.. 

Rewr ALLEY. China’s Industrial Future. Free World. Aug. 

Louise Avery, Chinese Porcelain in English Mounts. Menus Museum of Art Bull., May. 

Jonn Lossinc Buck. Farm Tenancy in China. Ec. Facts, June. 

Kia-Ncau CHANG, Chinese-American Collaboration and Economic Development in China. 
Contemp. China, Oct. 30. 

Communists. Government’s Proposals to Communists. Ibid., Oct. 2. 

T. K. Dyanc. Factory Inspection in China, Internat, Labour Rev., Sept. 

Heren E. Ferna. In Defense of the Horses of the T'ang T'ai Tsung. Bull. Univ, Museum 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania), June, 1942. 

Esson M. Gaz. Edward Thomas Williams, 1854-1944. Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

LroweL Gites. Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection. VI. Tenth Century (a.D. 947- 
95). Bull, School of Oriental and African Stud., 1943. 

O, M. GREEN. China in Isolation, Fortnightly, June, 

Rosert A, Harr. Chinese Pidgin English Grammar and Texts. Jour. dm. Oriental Soc., July- 
Sept. 

Epwin J. Hipxiss. Chinese Export Porcelains of the Helena Woolworth McCann Collection, Bull. 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), Oct., 1943. 

W. L. HorLanD, China’s Monetary and Financial Position. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Howarp HoLLis. Paintings by Wang Chi-yiian. Bull. Cleveland Museum of Art, Apr., 1944. 

1d, Chinese and Korean Ceramics—Japanese Lacquer. Ikid., June. 

Tuomas T. Hoopes. A Chinese Village of the Han Dynasty. Bull. City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
May-June, 1942. 

Summ Hu. Foundations of Friendship between the Chinese and American Peoples, Social Service 
Rev., June, 
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Id. Maker of Modern China: The Story of Sun Yat-sen. Asiatic Rev., July. 

Banc How, Tung Oil in Sino-American Economic Relations. Contemp. China, Nov. 27. 

G. B. Cun. China's Leader and Her Military Situation in Pre-War Days. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Oct. 

M. N. Jen. Geographical Research in War-Time China. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., Sept.-Dec., 
1943. 

SHERMAN E. Les. A Ming Scroll. Bull. Detroit Inst. of Arts, Jan., 1943. 

1d. Two Chinese Ceramics. Ibid., Nov., 1941. 

Cho-MING Li. Economic Research in War-Time China. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., Sept.-Dec., 
1943. 

W. Y. Lin. China’s Capacity to Borrow Foreign Capital. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Pinc Linc. The Future of the China Tea Trade. Contemp. China, Nov. 27. 

C. SUMNER LoBINGIER. Legal Education in Twentieth- ‘Century China. Lawyers Guild Ren, July- 
Aug. 

Honc-sHen Pan. Road and Water Transportation in Hwayang Hsien, Szechwan. Ec. Facts, June. 

Wen-rsou Pinc, A Fundamental Problem of Economic Reconstruction in China, Nafl Recon- 
struction Jour., July. 

ALAN Priest. Mr. Kao and Miss Chang [on modern Chinese painting]. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Bull., Mar., 1944. 

Davip N. Rowe. Tradition in Chinese Politics, Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 15. 

Id, Balance of Power in China. Ibid., Nov. 29. 

LAURENCE SALISBURY. Report on China. Ibid., Nov. 15. 

ALFRED SALMONY, An Unusual Bronze Sculpture: The Three Governors of Taoism. Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, May. 

Fo Sun. China’s Postwar Economic Policy, Contemp. China, Dec. 25. 

Winston B. Txorson. Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

Kunc-PiInc WANG. Mineral Resources of China with Special Reference to the Nonferrous Metals. 
Geog. Rev., Oct. 

YIN-YUEN Wane. China's Agricultural Production i in the War Period. Ec. Facts, Sept. 

SHIN-MIN Yur China’s Tung Oil Export and Its Future Prospects, Nat'l Reconstruction Jour., 
July. 

Sranistaw BALINSKI. “Living Space”: Manchuria, 1932. Nineteenth Century, May. 

_J. Kyuanc Donn, Korea Seeks Recognition. Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 18. 

T. A, Bisson. Japan as a Political Organism. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Jonn F. EmBREE. Democracy in Postwar Japan, Am. Jour. of Sociol., Nov. 

1d. Gokkanosho: A Remote Corner of Japan. Scientific Monthly, Nov. 

ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV. Japan in Soviet Publications. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 29. 

Japan. A Trustworthy Japan: Prospects and Prerequisites. Amerasia, Dec. 1. 

Japan. Can We Trust a Zaibatsu Japan? Ibid., Oct. 20. 

Reixicnt Kojima. The Population of the Prefectures and Cities of Japan in Most Recent Times, 
Translated by Edwin G. Beal. Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

Bruno Lasker. Population Prospects for Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 13. 

ILLARION MATVEEV. The Kurile Islands. Ibid., Nov. 29. 

FRANZ OPPENHEIMER. Japan and Western Europe. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., July.- 

GeorcE PEEL, Religious Revolution in Japan. Contemp. Rev., May. 

James K. Eyre, yr. Japanese Expansion toward the Mandated Islands. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
Nov. 

Arakan. The People of Arakan. Jour, United Service Institution of India, Mar., 1944. 

Jonn L. Cristian. Thebaw: Last King of Burma. Far Eastern Quar., Aug. 

KENNETH P. LANDoN. Thai Non-Resistance: A Footnote to History. Far Eastern Survey, Nov, 13, 

Bruno Lasker. Population Shifts in Southeast Asia. 1b1d., Nov. 1 

Epwin M. Lors. Javanese World Formation, High and Low. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., July-Sept. 

NEI. Java's Labor Problems: The Utter Failure of a Nipponese “Solution,” Netherlands News 
Dig., Nov. Y. 

NEI. Education under Totalitarian Regimes. II. In the Netherlands East Indies. Ibid., Dec. 15. 

A, ARTHUR SCHILLER., Autonomy for Indonesia. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 
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M. Meran Smirm. Labor Conditions in British Malaya, Monthly Labor Rev., Aug. 

W. E. H. STANNER. New Guinea under War Conditions, Internat, Affairs, Oct. 

Ary VANDENBOSCH and RAYMOND KENNEDY. Education in the Netherlands Indies: Two Views. 
Prewar Dutch Record. Postwar Indonesian Needs, Far Eastern Survey, Oct, 18. 

Franz WEl¡DENREICH. Giant Early Man from Java and South China. Science, June 16. 

Anice L. WhrrNeY. Labor Conditions in French Indo-China. Monthly Labor Rev., July. 

James PARSONS, Coffee and Settlement in New Caledonia, Geog. Rev., Jan. 


United States History 
E, C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. Edited 
by Jaques Cattell. (7th ed.; Lancaster, Pa., Science Press, 1944, pp. 2033, $24.00.) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Philip S. Foner, Instructor, Jefferson School of Social Science. (New. 
York, International Publishers, 1944, pp. 95, 85 cents.) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE SCIENTIFIC TRENDS OF HIS TIME. By 
Charles A. Browne, Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. [Chronica Botanica, Volume VII, Number 3.] (Waltham, 
Chronica Botanica; New York, G, E. Stechert, 1944, pp. 363-423, $1.25.) 


BASIC WRITINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Philip $. Foner. (New 
York, Willey Book, 1944, pp. 834, $3.00.) 


MENTOR GRAHAM: THE MAN WHO TAUGHT LINCOLN. By Kunigunde 
Duncan and D. F. Nickols. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. xxix, 274, 
$3.75.) It is probable that few Americans recognize the name of Mentor Graham, 
friend and teacher of Lincoln. The latter’s biographers dismiss him briefly, the de- 
struction by fire of Graham’s papers further consigned him to oblivion, and for some 
reason Lincoln himself failed to pay tribute to his New Salem teacher. In this labor 
of love the authors have sought to restore to his rightful place in history this inspired 
and exacting teacher of the Kentucky and Ilinois frontier, not merely because of his 
Lincoln association but because of his own stature. Basing their account largely upon 
oral tradition, church records, and official documents, they capture the spirit of the 
Green and Sangamon river frontiers, and write with zest and understanding of 
Graham's six decades of back-country pedagogy. The old schoolmaster's creed (sum- 
marized p. 240) may be pondered with profit by modern members of the profession. 
Unfortunately, in certain respects this book will disappoint scholars. There is neither 
specific documentation nor bibliography, and the notes, while containing some 
references, are largely explanatory. Perhaps because the authors have not mastered 
their historical background, the book suffers from blurred chronology and a number 
of errors. A few examples only may be noted. Lincoln’s attitude towards slavery is ` 
made to be more abolitionist (p. 168) than that cautious politician voiced in the ante- 
bellum period. Inasmuch as Lincoln never received a party’s nomination for vice- 
president, he could not have lost the election for that office (p. 195). It is incorrect to 
speak of “Copperheads” in the Illinois of the fifties (pp. 196, 198-99) or of “secession- 
ists” there during the Lincoln-Douglas debates (p. 197). Fort “Sumpter” [sic] did 
not fall in July (p. 203) but in April, as Mentor Graham’s pupils doubtless knew. 
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Neither Dr. Sturtevant nor Beecher was ever made “ambassador” [sic] to England 
(p. 210). And it is a certainty that Jefferson Davis never was “his [Graham's] sister 
Nancy’s second husband” (p. 210; but see chap. xx1, p. 263, n. 3). It is regrettable 
that these errors limit the usefulness of an interesting and sincere biography. 

i OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


LINCOLN: STATESMAN AND LOGICIAN. By James W. Bollinger. (Davenport, 
Iowa, privately printed, 1944, pp. 68.) 


THE SCHOOL CONTROVERSY (1891-1893). By Daniel F. Reilly, of the Order of 
Preachers. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press; distributors, Providence 
College Bookstore, Providence, R. I, 1943, pp. x, 302, $3.00.) This doctoral disserta- 
tion at the Catholic University of America undertakes to give an account of a 
controversy within the Catholic church in the early 1890's over whether the state 
should exercise control over Catholic schools and whether the state has the right to 
educate. The first part of the study presents the background and beginnings of the 
controversy, followed by the plan of Archbishop Ireland, who proposed a solution 
by what was known as “The Poughkeepsie Plan,” an agreement between a parochial 

_ school and the city board of education that would enable the parochial school chil. 
dren to participate in the benefits of the public school system. The religious con- 
troversy in education in this country is an old and perplexing one and even now oc- 
casionally appears to be unsettled, It has not been confined to any one religious group. 
The present study, however, deals mainly with the dispute within the Catholic church 
in this country over “the school question.” This controversy turned not only on the 
question of state control over Catholic schools in return for some public aid to those 
schools but even touched on the right of the state to educate. The issue here ex- 
amined in great detail is the first “extended study” of the controversy, although a 
brief notice of it had previously appeared in Frederick Zwierlein’s Life and Letters 
of Bishop McQuaid (3 vols., Rochester, 1925-27). The author of the present volume 
says, “Now that the acrimony of the controversy has disappeared with the demise of 
the participants, perhaps a new generation can begin to understand dispassionately, 
judge the questions at issue, and profit by them” (p. ix). An address in July, 1890, by 
Archbishop John Ireland on “State Schools and Parish Schools” seems to have given 
a new turn to the old question. “Without a doubt no other speech like it on Catholic 
and State Schools had ever before been uttered in the United States by an archbishop” 
(p. 47). His statements were vigorous. He granted to the state the right to maintain 
schools and to compel attendance upon them, praised “the liberality of the state in 
offering its wards gratuitous instruction,” and represented himself not only friendly 
to but “an advocate of the state school.” He said, “It is our pride and glory. The Re- 
public of the United States has solemnly affirmed its resolvé that within its borders 
no clouds of ignorance shall settle upon the minds of the children of its people. In 
furnishing the means to accomplish this result its generosity knows no limit. The 
Free School of America! Withered be the hand raised in sign of its destruction! Can 
I be suspected of enmity to the state school because I would fain widen the ex- 
panse of its wings until all the children of the people find shelter beneath their cover; 
because I tell of defects which for love of the State School I seek to remedy?” But 
he found the parish school necessary because the public school tended “to eliminate 
religion from the minds and hearts of the youth of the country.” Catholics had to 
have parish schools because Christians demanded religion. He saw two solutions for 
the problem: (1) to permeate the state school with the religion of the majority of 
the children; (2) “The Poughkeepsie Plan.” This address started the controversy. 
Archbishop Ireland was reported to but not rebuked by the pope, although he had 
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some difficulty in defending himself in the midst of considerable writing and discus- 
sion of the subject of his address. Pope Leo XTII’s “Tolerari Potest” seems to have 
made for the conclusion of the whole matter. On January 31, 1893, Cardinal Gibbons 
wrote to Pope Leo suggesting an encyclical letter on the school question and “was 
gratified to hear from Monsignor O’Connell at Rome that Cardinal Rampolla had 
remarked that ‘the school question in America was decided.’” The encyclical, dated 
May 31, 1893, stated that, “although the public schools are not to be entirely con- 
demned (since cases may occur, as the Council itself had foreseen, in which it is 
lawful to attend them), still every endeavor should be made to multiply Catholic 
schools and to bring them to perfect equipment” (p. 229). Ebcar W, Knicur 


THE COTTON MILL WORKER. By Herbert ]. Lahne. [Labor in Twentieth Century 
America,] (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1944, pp. xiii, 303, $3.00.) Dr. Lahne's 
book is a well-balanced and comprehensive study of the cotton goods industry and its 
labor force in the twentieth century. The locational shift of the industry, its rapid 
growth in the South, the recruitment of the labor force, and the struggle to establish 
unionism are described with understanding. Central to the problems of the cotton 
mill worker is the relationship of the industry's Northern and Southern sectors, A less 
competent scholar might have relied upon the covers of the volume to provide formal 
unity for essentially separate histories of these two sectors. But Dr. Lahne's treatment 
of the economics of the entire industry, its productive capacity, wage differentials, and 
the impediments to the establishment of unionism, provides an integrated analysis 
marked by great clarity. Careful evaluation of many significant factors leads the au- 
thor to attribute the South’s competitive advantage to lower labor costs based upon 
lower wage rates. He predicts serious postwar difficulties unless means are found to 
“maintain the purchasing power of the people at a level equal to the wartime demand.” 
His analysis and conclusions therefore raise crucial questions of national policy with 
respect to wage levels, wage regulation, and collective bargaining. In this connection 
the chapters on interregional competition, earnings, mill villages, and wage differen- 
tials merit special attention. Vera SHLAKMAN 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN TROTSKYISM: REPORT OF A PARTICIPANT. 
By James P. Cannon. (New York, Pioneer Publishers, 1944, pp. xiv, 268, paper $2.00, 
cloth $2.75.) 


LOOKING AT LIFE THROUGH AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Nellie Mae Lom- 
bard. (Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 1944, pp. 101, $1.50.) 
Bibliographies. | 


OUR JUNGLE DIPLOMACY. By William Franklin Sands. In collaboration with 
Joseph M. Lalley. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1944, pp. v, 250, 
$2.50.) Mr. Sands, with the collaboration of Mr, Lalley, has, out of his varied diplomatic 
experience a quarter of a century ago, written a delightful book of reminiscences. 
They have to do chiefly with the author's services in and around Panama from the 
time the dirt began to fly for the Canal. There is also some interesting commentary 
on our policy in Mexico, where Mr. Sands also served. Furthermore, while Mr. 
Sands's experience in Japan and Korea are not directly touched on, he has used them 
to draw some interesting comparisons between American policy in the Caribbean area 
in that period and the Japanese policy which, beginning in Korea, eventuated in the 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” At that point he might have gone a little 
further and compared the Japanese policy also with that of the French in Indo-China, 
and with the British in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and Borneo. As it stands, he 
draws his conclusion, a critical one, from far fewer facts than are available. One of 
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the most amusing side lights on the practice of American diplomacy in Central 
America at that time is in the form of an anecdote about Alva A. Adee, who, with 
William Hunter before him, was as near as the American government has ever come 
to having a permanent foreign office official of major rank. Mr. Adce’s advice to Mr. 
Sands as he set out for the new post was not to become too intimate with the Cen- 
tral Americans or they would “diddle” him. That was one reason why the Monroe 
Doctrine had such tough going among the very people whom it served to protect. 
Mr. Sands appears to have ignored the advice, but many did not, with the result that 
while they may not have been “diddled,” also they were not liked, There are in the 
book other stories, delightfully written, also throwing light on why the American gov- 
ernment, so often failing in diplomacy, resorted not alone to dollars but also to gun- 
boats and marines. But Mr, Sands's little book sets out to be more than a collection 
of reminiscences. It has a serious purpose, and a critical one, as is reflected in the 
title, with a word borrowed from Kipling and by the latter used in two ways so 
that one has to read the author's explanation of why he borrowed the word. The 
title is not intended to imply that the American foreign policy has been brutal, re- 
sponding to the law of the jungle, but merely that it has wandered around so much 
that'it has been no policy at all, This conclusion, in the reviewer’s judgment, requires 
a lot more proving than Mr. Sands has given it in the less than a hundred pages de- 
voted to that part of the subject he has selected. And it also requires more precision 
in the statement of facts. Our Jungle Diplomacy would serve very usefully as the sub- 
ject of a detailed review and criticism by an undergraduate about to take his degree 
with a major in American diplomatic history. The review would reveal quite well 
how much the student knew about the subject and how well he could handle his 
factual knowledge. Meanwhile, his instructor would have had an evening of much 
enjoyment and some instruction from reading the book. . TYLER DENNETT 


WEST POINT: THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
WHICH RISING FROM THE REVOLUTIONARY FORCES HAS TAUGHT 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS THE ART OF VICTORY. By E. D. ]. Waugh. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. xii, 246, $2.50.) This posthumous book by Mrs, Waugh 
falls into three divisions: (1) a history of West Point from its foundation to the 
twentieth century (150 pp.); (2) a commentary on certain notable living graduates 
of the military academy (20 pp.); and (3) a lively description of the institution as 
it is today (60 pp.). The first section is by all odds the most important portion of the 
volume. West Point’s history began immediately after 1775. The Revolutionary War 
relations thereto of Washington and Arnold are succinctly told. The story of its sur- 
vival in the lean years after 1789 is well set forth. There are admirable sketches of 
such notable figures in West Point history as Alden Partridge, Sylvanus Thayer, 
Gouveneur Kemble, George Washington Whistler, Dennis Hart Mahan, Peter Smith 
Michie, and Samuel E. Tillman. The important role that West Point graduates played 
in nineteenth century American engineering—roads, lighthouses, coast surveys, canals, 
and railways—is emphasized. West Point's role in the Civil War is made clear in 
conclusions which are identical with those of Freeman in Lee's Lieutenants (UI, 
xviii). There are a few errors of fact. Lee surrendered at Appomattox in 1865, not 
1864 (p. 127). Sitting Bull was not a chief but a medicine man (p. 137). After the 
Serajevo assassination in 1914 it is incorrect to say that “before the week was out Ger- 
many was marching into war” (p. 146). It is doubtful whether the Japanese General 
Homma committed suicide in 1942 (p. 155). General Wedemeyer’s name is mis- 
spelled (p. 162). The book has some interesting appendixes and a short bibliography 
but unfortunately possesses no index. It is well bound with attractive endpapers. Cer- 
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tainly it is worth perusal, for it should help all its readers to a better understanding 
of the most famous of all American military colleges. J. Duane SQUIRES 


MORALE EDUCATION IN THE: AMERICAN ARMY: WAR FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE, WAR OF 1812, CIVIL WAR. By Philip S. Foner. (New York, International 
Publishers, 1944, pp. 64, 20 cents.) 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U. S. A. By J. F. C. Fuller, Major-General in the Brit- 
ish Army (Retired). (New York, Harper, 1942, pp. xi, 416, $4.00.) The announced 
purpose of this book is to present a brief history of the past wars of the United States 
from the study of which Americans might be better prepared to defend their liberties 
and to establish a more perfect peace. Unfortunately, despite General Fuller’s reputa- 
tion as a soldier and military historian, his view of warfare is too narrow, or perhaps 
too professional, and his grasp of economic and political questions too uncertain for 
the undertaking he set himself, The volume consists of eleven chapters on selected 
battles and campaigns from Trenton and Princeton to the Meuse-Argonne and fol- 
lows the pattern established in his Decistve Battles: Their Influence upon History and 
Civilisation, which appeared in this country two years earlier. Each chapter is in- 
troduced by a brief statement of events intended to give the work continuity and to 
place the engagements in their proper setting, and most of the chapters contain 
summaries in which military lessons and political results are discussed. Some of Gen- 
eral Fuller's conclusions, particularly on tactics and strategy, are extremely shrewd, 
but they are all too brief and seldom perceptibly related to the preceding narrative. 
For instance, after outlining the action of two battles of the Spanish-American War, 
it is announced without explanation.that.the land fighting in this war proved, which 
his account of it does not, the “supremely important lesson” that “military resources 
should never be confounded with military strength.” His descriptions of military 
operations are better on the older, and consequently smaller, engagements than on the 
larger, more complicated campaigns. The account of the Civil War, on which he ts 
considered by some to be an authority and to which four chapters are devoted, will 
be almost meaningless to most readers because of the manner in which divisions and 
corps are moved about like pieces on a chessboard. Even more significant, there is 
only an occasional suggestion that there were events beyond the control of the 
soldiers on the field which decided the course of battle quite as much as the strategy 
of the generals concerned. The Meuse-Argonne, “America’s greatest battle,” is treated 
so sketchily that little more than the order of battle is given; it is covered in nine 
pages which also include an explanation of the strategic plan of the entire final Allied 
attack on Germany and an account of the negotiations leading to the armistice. It is 
not from this kind of history that one will learn of war and its part in world affairs. 

Jesse S. Douc Las 


gIST DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR. Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944, pp. X, 52, $1.00.) This completes the series of twenty-eight volumes 
covering the operations of the divisions of the American Expeditionary Forces which 
had frontline combat service. A list of these divisions and the price of each volume 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. l 


BATTLE REPORT: PEARL HARBOR TO CORAL SEA. By Commander Walter 
Karig [Keats Patrick, pseud.] and Lieutenant Welbourn Kelley. [Council on Books 
in Wartime.] (New York, Farrar and Rinchart, 1944, pp. 506, $3.50.) “The story of 
the naval battles which were fought during the six months following Pearl Harbor. 
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A list of awards and citations as well as a list of casualties, during this period, is in- 
cluded.” ~ 


PREJUDICE: JAPANESE-AMERICANS: SYMBOL OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE. 
By Carey McWilliams. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1944, pp. 337, $3.00.) The story of the 
Japanese immigrants and their children in the United States constitutes a case history 
of intergroup tensions which should be known in reasonable detail and pondered over 
by all students of American democracy. There is perhaps no better single source from 
which a comprehensive review of the story may be obtained than Carey McWilliams’ 
Prejudice. Historians and social scientists, however, are likely to be critical of Mr. 
McWilliams’ work if they judge it in terms of what would be expected in the profes- 
sional writings of a colleague. This would be an unfair basis for judgment, and the 
reader should bear in mind the following quotation from the publisher’s blurb on the 
jacket: “The author of Prejudice has long been a champion of minorities. But if he is a 
crusader, he is also a lawyer and his testimony is the more vigorous because it is 
written in the calm manner of a legal brief and documented as carefully.” Mr. McWil. 
liams has written a powerful brief, but a brief, it must be remembered, is by definition 
a somewhat one-sided document. Sharing in general the personal views of the author 
of Prejudice, the present reviewer nevertheless believes it necessary to say that there 
are reasonable grounds for differing with Mr. McWilliams on important points in his 
argument. Two examples of conclusions which do not seem to be established by Mr. 
McWilliams’ evidence may be given. The conclusion that race. prejudice in California, 
particularly against the Japanese, is largely a product manufactured by individuals 
and organizations seems grossly to underestimate the importance of basic social fac- 
tors which have made it possible for a comparatively few individuals to stir up race 
conflict (pp. 235 ff.). Similarly, the strong plea that Federal action is the main and 
practically only hope for improving the lot of racial minorities in the United States 
is one-sidedly unrealistic in terms of the known socio-psychological factors in group 
tensions and conflict (pp. 290 ff.). DONALD YOUNG 
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THE EMPIRE STATE YESTERDAY AND TODAY: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOG- 
. RAPHY OF NEW YORK STATE, Compiled by the reading guidance classes of 
the State Teachers College at Geneseo, New York, (Geneseo, State Teachers College, 


1944, PP. 54.) 


PEEKSKILL IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Emma L. Patterson. With an 
Introduction by Hon. George McAneny. (Peekskill, Friendly Town Association, 1944, 


pp. 184.) 


ROCHESTER IN THE CIVIL WAR. Blake McKelvey, Editor. Edited under the super- 
vision of Dexter Perkins, City Historian under the authority of the Board of Trustees 
of the Rochester Public Library, and Chairman of the Publication Committee under 
authority of the Board of Managers of the Rochester Historical Society. [The Roches- 
ter Historical Society Publications, XXII.] (Rochester, published by the Society, 1944, 
pp. 266.) 


FROM THE HILLS TO THE HUDSON: A HISTORY OF THE PATERSON AND 
HUDSON RIVER RAIL ROAD, THE PATERSON AND RAMAPO AND THE 
UNION RAILROADS NOW PART OF THE ERIE. By Walter Arndt Lucas, (New 
York, Pierce Business Book, 1944, pp. 327, $4.00.) 


ARCHIVES OF MARYLAND. Volume LX, PROCEEDINGS OF THE, COUNTY 
COURT OF CHARLES COUNTY, 1666-1674. [Court Series 9.] J. Halt Pleasants, 
Editor; Louis Dow Scisco, Associate Editor, [Published by Authority of the State 
under the Direction of the Maryland Historical Society.] (Baltimore, the Society, 1943, 
pp. li, 635, $3.00.) Through sixty years the Archives of Maryland have been coming 
around with the regularity of the carth's ‘revolutions about the sun. Sixty bulky 
volumes of documentation, much of it yet to be masticated and digested—enough for 
a full meal for sixty average historians! And what deserves to be taken special note of 
at this nearly halfway station of the twentieth century is that more than a third of 
these records are of the seventeenth century, while none of them pertains to a period 
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subsequent to the American Revolution. Indeed the whole of the “Court Series,” with 
one exception, pertains to the third quarter of the seventeenth century. What, in fact, 
the committee on publications has purposed in the “Court Series” has been to offer a 
cross section of the proceedings, in the third quarter of the seventeenth century, of | 
the several courts of the province, namely, the provincial court, the court of chancery, 
the county courts of Kent, Talbot, Somerset, and Charles (the only counties whose 
court records for the period are extant), and the fragmentary record of the manor 
court of St. Clements Manor, 1659-1672. The present volume ts the second pertaining 
to Charles County, the first (for the period 1658-1666) having appeared in 1936 as 
Volume LUI of the Archives. In that volume will be found a needful history of the 
county court system of early Maryland—origin, development, jurisdiction, procedure 
—as also of the relation of the county courts to the superior courts of the province. 
Any ‘characterization of the contents of this volume would seem to be quite unneces- 
sary for such as have an acquaintance with its predecessors in the series, One gets a 
view of the county machinery at work, glimpses briefly many sorts and conditions of 
men and women as they pass in and out the court—attorneys, clergymen, physicians, 
apothecaries, indentured servants, innkeepers, tillers of the soil, raisers of livestock, 
even an occasional hog thief, Naturally it is the sins and contentions of men rather 
than their virtues that find record in court proceedings. Nevertheless one obtains from 
such records a broad and a fairly distinct picture of the life of the time, a sort of 
bird’s-eye view, as once upon a time it was called (usually doing a grave injustice to 
the bird). Neither is it needful that any remarks be made upon the manner in which 
the editorial task has been performed, beyond mentioning that the editor of the present 
volume is Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, who has so ably edited the last fifteen volumes of the 
Archives, furnishing in each instance an admirable analysis of the contents of the 
volume. One lament registered by the committee on publications in their letter of 
transmittal may appropriately be passed on to such as read reviews of books but not 
the books reviewed. The lament respects three of the four recording clerks, who were 
recent arrivals from England: “Missing in this period are the picturesque and oft- 
times coarse and sordid descriptive details of criminal and civil cases as recorded by 
earlier clerks, neighborhood men, who were less versed in technical legal phrase but 
more familiar with personalities and local backgrounds of neighborhood squabbles and 
feuds .. . a record which contains for us much less of human interest.” 
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Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Oct. 

RoserT P. Lupium. A Long Islander’s Contemporary Reflections upon the Civil War. Nassau 
County Hist, Jour., Winter. 

Records of Dutch Reformed Church of Claverick, Columbia County, New York [1767—75; 
concl.]. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Jan. 

Wirm A, Eris. Diary of Jacob Spicer, 1755-1756 [cont.]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Id, Census of Morris Township, Morris County, N. J., 1771-1772. Ibid. 

Henry J. CADBURY. William Penn’s Journal: Kent and Sussex, 1672. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Oct. 

DiereR Cunz. Two Christopher Sower Documents: Last Will of Christopher Sower II, Printer 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, March 23, 1777; Christopher Sower HI to his Brother Samuel, 
February 2, 1785. Ibid. P 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


EARLY GEORGIA MAGAZINES: LITERARY PERIODICALS TO 1865. By Bertram 
Holland Flanders. (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1944, pp. 303, $3.00.) 


a 
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ARTICLES 


Mantua CARoLYN MircmeLL. Health and the Medical Profession in the Lower South, 1845-1860. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

CLEMENT Eaton. Winifred and Joseph Gales, Liberals in the Old South, Ibid. 

Epitn R. Bevan. Early Maryland Bookplates. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Emerson B. Roperrs. Among the “Meeters at the Bayside” [Quaker genealogy]. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Dec. 

Cuarvzs B. Crarx, Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

Francis Burron Harrison. Some XVII Century Virginians: Commentaries upon the Ancestry 
of Benjamin Harrison, II. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Duncan Curry. Men of Eminence Born in Staunton and Augusta Counties. Ibid. 

GEORGE CARRINGTON Mason. The Colonial Churches of Essex and Richmond Counties. Ibid. 

Potty Cary Mason. More About “Jayle Birds” in Colonial Virginia, Ibid. 

ELIZABETH Y, RusseLL, Brigadier General William Russell of Virginia [1735-93]. Ibid., Oct. 

Maurer Maurer. Notes on the Honorable Edmund Jennings (1659-1727). Ibid. 

Davip Rankin BaArBEE. The Plain Truth about the Bixby Letter, Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Gencal. 
Mag., Jan. 

ALLEN J. MaxweLL and WiLLiam Oran Surrer. The North Carolina Department of Revenue. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Wituiam Epware Farrison, The Negro Population of Guilford County, North Carolina, before 
the Civil War. Ibid. 

Jonn Hops Franzin. The Enslavement of Free Negroes in North Carolina. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Oct. f i 

E. Horace Frronerr. The Influence of Claflin College on Negro Family Life. Ibid. 

ALBERT EH. Sropparp. Origin, Dialect, Beliefs, and Characteristics of the Negroes of the South 
Carolina and Georgia Coasts, Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 

Lowry Axuezy, Clay's Letters to [John Macpherson] Berrien. Ibid. 

MABEL Freeman LaFar. Henry Holcombe, D.D. (1762-1824): Minister, Humanitarian, and Man 
of Letters. Ibid. 

Id. Joining the Savannah Baptist Church in the Early Nineteenth Century. Ibid. 

Marcaret Freeman LaFar. Lowell Mason’s Varied Activities in Savannah. Ibid. 

Rosert L. Usincer, Yellow Fever from the Viewpoint of Savannah. Ibid, 

LAURA PALMER BELL. The Vanishing Gardens of Savannah. Ibid. 

WALTER CHARLTON HARTRIDGE. The Savannah Historical Research Association: Its Aims and 
Achievements. Appendices: (I) A Checklist of Papers read before [it] that have appeared in 
print; (11) A Guide to Unpublished Papers in the [Association's] Files; (IH) Officers and 
Members, 1934-1944. Ibid. 

T. Frepericx Davis. Sidelights on Early American St. Augustine. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Doucias C. McMurrriz. The Beginnings of Printing in Florida. Ibid. ù 

ELizaneTH B. Drewry. Materials in the National Archives Relating to Florida. Ibid. 

C. R. Vinren. The Conservation of Historical Sites in Florida. Zid. 

GRACE STARK. Stevenson Archer: Humanist and Pioneer Educator, Peabody Jour. Educ., Sept. 

Davip H., DownaLp. The Scalawag in Mississippi Reconstruction. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

James A. McMiLLeN. A Rare Confederate Louisiana State Document and Its History [description 
of Gov. Allen's report relative to conduct of Federal troops in western La., 1863-64]. Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Harry A. Mircue... The Development of New Orleans as a Wholesale Center. Ibid. 

Bertuotp €, ALWEs. The History of the Louisiana State Lottery Company. Ibid. 

VELMA Lea Ham. The History of Crowley, Louisiana. Ibid. 

S. W. Geiser. Benjamin Taylor Kavanaugh, and the Discovery of East Texas Oil. Field and 
Lab., June. 

Ontanp Morton. Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Terán As It Affected Texas-Mexican 
Relations [cont.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Max Bercer. Stephen F. Austin and Education in Early Texas, 1821-1835. Ibid., Jan. 

J. J. McGrara and WaLLace Hawxins. Perote Fort—Where Texans Were Imprisoned. Ibid. 

M. L. Crimmixs. Elliott Roosevelt’s Visit to Texas in 1876-1877. Ibid., Oct. 
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Ravpw SmrrH. The Farmers’ Alliance in Texas, 1875-1900: A Revolt against Bourbon and 
Bourgeois Democracy. Ibid., Jan. 

CarL L. Sruner. The First Rodeo in Texas. Ibid. 

Gene Hotton. Captain Charles Schreiner [Feb. 2a, 1838-Feb. 9, 1927], Father of the Hill 
Country. Ibid., Oct. 

ARTHUR Link. The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS i 

Wam D. Hoyr, yr. Civilian Defense in Baltimore, 1814-1815 [cont.]. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Dec. : 

CHARLES S. SYDNOR. A Description of Seargent S. Prentiss in 1838. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

Rosert W. Hm. A Virginian at Harvard, 1819-1823: Edward T. Tayloe's College Expenses. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

Ente Maury FirzceraLp. Matthew Fontaine Maury: A Letter from His Daughter Mrs. Corbin 
[May 7, 1865]. Ibid., Jan. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD Stoney, The Memoirs of Frederick Augustus Porcher [cont.]. South Carolina 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

ANNE ALLSTON PorcHEr, Minutes of the Vestry of St. Stephen’s Parish, South Carolina, 1754- 
1873 [cont.]. Ibid. l 

South Carolina Contributors to the College of Philadelphia; Extracts from the Minutes of the 
Board of Trustees, April 15, 1772. Ibid. 

Governor Charles Goldsborough’s Views on Slavery [letter to Dr. Vans M. Sulivane, Grand 
Gulf, Miss., Aug. 28, 1834]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec, 

V. E. GimBEwS. Lawrie’s Trip to Northeast Texas, 1854-1855, Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct, 

E. W. WinkLER. Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876 [VII, VHI, 1855, 1856]. Ibid., Oct., 
Jan. 

Jonn A. Lomax. A Trip to Texas [1869], by Susan Frances Lomax [written Nov. 26, 1914]. 
lbid., Oct. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE CULTURE OF THE MIDDLE WEST. [Lawrence College Faculty Lecture 
Series.] (Appleton, Wis.; Lawrence College, 1944, pp. vii, 72.) If some foreign observer 
were asked to designate the “heartland” of the United States, it is likely that he would 
point out what in common parlance most Americans call the Middle West, and what 
the census takers call the North Central states. Here lies a block of twelve states, heavily 
populated—except in their western and northern fringes—by the most typical of 
Americans, far removed from salt water, capable of almost unlimited industrial as 
well as agricultural development. Furthermore, the territory that these states occupy 
possesses a sectional unity so marked as to be evident to all except the most jaundiced 
eyes. Not far from the geographic center of this section, and even closer to its popula- 
tion center, lies Lawrence College, one of the Middle West's numerous and excellent 
“fresh-water” educational institutions. These five delightful essays, each by a different 
member of the Lawrence faculty, reveal much of interest about the culture of the 
Middle West. In the first, the section's physical basis for greatness is outlined too con- 
clusively to admit of argument. In the second, the peopling of the land, mainly by 
native Americans from farther cast, is set forth in business-like fashion. In the third, 
the political ideas of the Middle West are gathered up around the phrases “devotion to 
individualism,” “belief in the essential equality of man,” “the idea of progress,” “the 
love of peace,” and “belief in a great destiny for America.” In the fourth, Mark Twain 
steps out as an example of the “ambivalent” personality of the Middle West, confessing 
and parading his own and his section’s shortcomings, but pretty damned proud of 
the breed just the same. Finally, an essay on “Chicago as a Focus of the Arts,” points 
to architecture and city planning as fields in which the great metropolis of the Middle 
West is fast coming of age. Through all these essays runs a vague uneasiness over the 
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bumptious conceit of the East in its low estimate of the Middle West and over the 
unfortunate and unjustified tendency of the Middle West to abase itself before Eastern 
critics. What the people of both sections often fail to realize is that the rawness of the 
early Middle Western frontier has long since passed away, that the limitless potentiali- 
ties of the section are being increasingly developed, that time works inexorably to 
make of the Middle West a full and equal partner with the East, and with other 
sections, in the cultural life of the nation. Differences do exist and will continue to 
exist. But the notion that one section is predestined and foreordained to be forever 
superior while another remains forever inferior is fast becoming the mere delusion of 
little minds, Jonn D. Hicks 


MUSIC MASTER OF THE MIDDLE WEST: THE STORY OF F. MELIUS 
CHRISTIANSEN AND THE ST. OLAF CHOIR. By Leola Nelson Bergmann. 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1944, pp. v, 230, $2.50.) In the opinion of 
the present reviewer, the vitality which music has or will have in this country must 
arise not out of the calculated search for musical Americanism by the folklorist nor 
from the glib sensationalism of the concert hall and radio, but from the “grass roots” 

‘need for music of the péople who live in America. Much of our musical activity is 
energized by that kind of need, and it is important that such sources of musical vitality 
become a part of the record. That record, which will be the history of music in Amer- 
ica, gradually is being written. Mrs. Bergmann's story of Mr. Christiansen and his 
St. Olaf Choir is an important and inspiring part of it, It has been done better, per- 
haps, because the author's conscious intent was to fit her story into a picture much 
larger than the history of music in America: the whole flow of American civilization 
as it moves across the Middle West, Mrs, Bergmann begins her book with the story of 
the Christiansen family in Norway. The migration to Ámerica and the eventual settle- 
ment in Minnesota are told clearly and sympathetically. As the story moves forward, 
Mr, Christiansen, after preparation in Minneapolis and Leipzig, becomes a part of 
St. Olaf College. The stage is set for his contribution to American musical life. That 
contribution is outlined with no loss of motion as it attains a national significance. 
The author is to be congratulated on the objectivity she maintains despite the fact that 
she has been 2 member of the St. Olaf Choir. The book is the result of a doctor’s 
thesis done at the State University of Iowa, It might well be required reading not only 
for everyone interested in music in America but for all those whose interest in Amer- 
ican culture leads them to the study of the epic history of those “immigrants who 
came to America to realize the dream they felt could not be quickened in the land 
of their birth.” THEODORE M, FINNEY 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE INDIANA OOLITIC LIMESTONE IN- 
DUSTRY. By Joseph A. Batchelor, Department of Economics, Indiana University. 
[Indiana Business Studies, No. 27.] (Bloomington, Indiana University School of Busi- 
ness, 1944, pp. xii, 382, $3.50.) This study of the Indiana building limestone industry 
is an excellent example of the modern approach to economic history by the case study 
method. The material for the study like the industry itself is concentrated in the two 
Indiana counties around Bloomington. As the heyday of the industry was since the 
turn of the century it was possible for the author to supplement documents with inter- 
views. The study is broadly conceived but admirably focused. Due attention to tech- 
nology, labor, price policy, mergers, and like topics is subordinated to the announced 
purpose of-the study. 


THE TEXAS DEMOCRATS: EARLY DEMOCRATIC HISTORY IN TEXAS. By 
Marion Humphreys Farrow. (San Antonio, Naylor, 1944, pp. ix, 99, $2.00.) 
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A GUIDE TO MATERIALS BEARING ON CULTURAL RELATIONS IN NEW 
MEXICO. Compiled by Lyle Saunders. [Inter-Americana Bibliographies, No. 3.] 
(Albuquerque, School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico, 1944, 


pp. 544, $5.00.) 


MISSION MONUMENTS OF NEW MEXICO. By Edgar L. Hewett and Reginald G. 
Fisher. [Handbooks of Archaeological History. Publication of the University of New 
Mexico and the School of American Research.] (Albuquerque, University of New 
. Mexico Press, 1943, pp. 269, $4.00.) 


ARTICLES 


GEORGE PurceLL. Collecting Taxes in Indiana Territory, 1797-1802, Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

James A. RawLeY. Edward Eggleston, Historian. Ibid. 

CAROLINE Dunn. William Henry Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana Historical Society. [ézd. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Indiana History Conference [Indianapolis, Dec, 9]. Indiana Hist. 
Bull., Oct.—Dec. 

FLoyp MuLkey. Fort St. Louis at Peoria. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Ipa L. Bate. Three Generations of New Salem Pioneers. Ibid. 

James Thomas Craic. Muskegon and the Great Chicago Fire. Michigan Hist. Mag., Oct.—Dec. 

F. Rocer Dunn. Formative Years of the Chicago Y.M.C.A.: A Study in Urban History. Jour. 
Illinois State Hist. Soc., Dec. ` 

DoLores M. MANFREGD: The Italians Come to Herrin. Idd. 

ARTHUR Lorp CoLLins. The Anti-Masonic Movement in Early Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Homer CLEVENGER. The Farmers’ Alliance in Missouri. Ibid, 

F. Crever Bao. Some Myths about Michigan. Michigan Hist. Mag., Oct-Dec. 

Henry A. Haren. The Old United States Arsenal at Dearbornville. Ibid. 

Rura C. Scuoonover. Pageant: Iron Ore Centennial (1844-1944). Ibid. 

W. J. Cameron. John Monteith, First President of the University of Michigan, Ibid. 

Wit.iaM J. Perersen. The First Iowa Thanksgiving [1844]. Palimpsest, Nov. 

Freno B. LeweLLen. Political Ideas of James W. Grimes. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

Ora WiLLiaMs, An Era of Open Debate in Iowa. An. Iowa, Jan. 

Hersert W. Kumm. Pioneer Dentistry in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Louis TAYLOR MERRILL. The First Settlers of Beloit. Ibid. 

Joun L. Harr. The Rise of the Wisconsin Timber Baronies. Research Stud. State Coll. of Wash- 
ington, Sept. 

LrLoro A. WiLrorD, The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota: The Mille Lacs Aspect. Minnesota 
Hist,, Dec. 

Joun ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN. The Finnish Pioneers of Minnesota. Ibid. 

Esrmer Benson. Minnesota History and the Schools: A Community Study at Anoka. 1bid. 

Epwarb Evererr Dae. The Social Homesteader. Nebraska Hist., July-Sept. 

W. TurrENTINE Jackson. Dakota Territorial Papers in the Department of the Interior Archives. 
North Dakota Hist. Quar., July. 

Joun D. McGowen. Cowboy Joe, Administrator. Univ. Wyoming Publ., Sept. 

Hersert E, Grecory. Population of Southern Utah, Ec. Geog., Jan. 

Irvine McNenz, Indian Justice. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Francs V. ScHoLes. Juan Martínez de Montoya, Settler and Conquistador of New Mexico. New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Id, and LansinG B. BLOOM. Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598-1629, I. Ibid. 

H, S. Nepry. The Friends Come to Oregon: Salem Quarter, IL Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

H. C. Thompson. Reminiscences of Joaquin Miller and Canyon City. Ibid. 

ELganor Rurun Rocxwoop. Oregon Document Check List HI: Committee Reports. Ibid. 

CLaupius O. Jounson. The Adoption of the Initiative and Referendum in Washington. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Oct. 

W, TURRENTINE Jackson. Territorial Papers in the Department of Interior Archives, 1873-1890: 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana. lbid. 
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DocuMENTS 


ADELAIDE Liserra Fries. Report of the Brethren Abraham Steiner and Friedrich Christian von 
Schweinitz of Their Journey to the Cherokee Nation and in the Cumberland Settlements in 
the State of Tennessee from 28th October to 28th December, 1799. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 

Mary M. Crawroxrb. Mrs. Lydia B. Bacon's Journal, 1811-1812, Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Emory H. Encuism. Desperate Battles Survived by Youth. Az. Iowa, Jan. 

Jack W. Muscrove. Market Hunting in Northern Iowa. Ibid. 

Ázice F. and Berrina Jackson. Autobiography of James Albert Jackson, sr., M.D., H: Civil War 
Days. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Dec. 

_WaLrer B. Henpricxson. David Dale Owen and the Chippewa Land District Survey. Ibid. 

HazeL C. WoLF. Campaigning with the First Minnesota: A Civil War Diary [concl.]. Minnesota 
Hist., Dec. 

‘ Joun H. Putnam. A Trip to the End of the Union Pacific in 1868 [letter]. Kansas Hist. Quar., 
Aug. J 

WiLLiaM HiLL, Neodesha in 1873 [letter]. Ibid., Nov. 

CHARLES IrvinG Jones, William Kronig, New Mexico Pioneer: From His Memories of 1849-1860 
[conel.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Lansine B. Broom. A Lynching at Tucson in 1873 (written by J. G. Bourke) [concl.]. Ibid. 
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James Ferguson King 


GENERAL 


AESCULAPIUS IN LATIN AMERICA, By Aristides A. Moll, Secretary-Editor of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D. C. (Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders, 
1944, pp. xii, 639, $7.00.) This volume, well-illustrated with pictures of early Latin- 
American men of medicine, is the product of much painstaking research among rare 
books in many libraries. All students of medicine in Latin America and all physicians 
interested in the history of their profession will find it delightful reading and well 
worth while. 


LA TRASCENDENCIA DE LA ACTIVIDAD DE LOS ESCRITORES ESPANOLES 
E HISPANO-AMERICANOS EN LONDRES, DE 1810 A 1830. By Pedro Grases. 
(Caracas, Editorial Elite, 1943, pp. 79.) 


HOMBRES E IDEAS EN AMERICA: ENSAYOS. By Augusto Mijares. (Caracas, 
Escuela Tecnica Industrial, Talleres de Artes Graficas, 1940, pp. 230.) 


ARTICLES 


J. M. Siso Martinez. La leyenda colombina y la crítica de Henry de Vignaud. Rev. Nac. Cultura 
(Caracas), July, - 

BUENAVENTURA Caviciia. Dos falsificaciones (?): La “Carta de Juan Sebastián del Cano,” 1523, 
y el mapamundi [fragmento] MDXXX, Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. 

Id. Espejismos provocados por los supuestos “Del Cano, 1523” y “Mapamundi [fragmento] 
MDXXX.” Ibid. 

FEDERICO GÓMEZ DE Orozco. España en los destinos de América. Rev. Universitaria (Guadalajara), 
Aug., 1943. 

José María Cracén Y CaLvo, Los orígenes coloniales de América y el sentido de la libertad. Proc. 
Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., UX, 1943. 

Jorce Basapre. Hen existido históricamente influencias de origen americano en la cultura occi- 
dental? Ibid. 
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FERNANDO Romsro, The Slave Trade and the Negro in South America. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Aug. 

James Feícuson Kinc. The Latin-American Republics qna the Suppression of the Slave Trade. 
Ibid. 

Duvon C, Corsrrr. Saco's History of Negro Slavery, Ibid. 

CLARA CUTLER CHAPIN. Bryant and Some of His Latin American Friends. Bull. Pan Am. Union, 
Nov. 

A. J. R. Ojeada histórica sobre Bolivia. Bol. Soc. Geog. Sucre, May. 

Severo Díaz. Guadalajara actual. Bol. Junta Auxiliar Jalisciense Soc. Mex. owe: Est. 
(Guadalajara), Aug. 

RaúL Orozco CasorLa. Genealogía de la familia Jinesta. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), 
Sept. 

Luis León DE La BARRA, Geneologia y heráldica. Ibid. 

RomerT R, Parr. Milestones in American Cartography. Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 
1943. 

EmiLio RAVIGNANI and José Torre RevezLo. Una proposición para las investigaciones futuras 
en los campos de historia y geografía americanos, Ibid. 

The Americas and the War [Parts XXXI-XXXIII]. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Oct—Dec. 

CHARLES G. Fenwick. Reaffirmation of Fundamental Principles of International Law. Ibid., Dec. 

Berr James LoEwENBERG. Nota necrológica: Herbert Ingram Priestley, 1875-1944. Rev, Hist. Am. 
(Mexico, D. F.), June. 

Liuran EsreLLE Fismer. Mary Wilhelmine Williams, 1878-1944. In Memoriam. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Índice del “Libro primero de escrituras” (1533-1535), Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú (Lima), Jan., 1944. 

Acustin MILLARES Carto and José Ienacio ManTECÓN. El Archivo de Notarías del Departamento 
del Distrito Federal (México, D. F.). Rev. Hist. Am. (Mexico, D. F.), June. 

Francisco Quecepo. Colecciones americanas. Documentos referentes a los franciscanos en Chile 
siglo XVI [colección de documentos inéditos para la historia de Chile, desde . . . Magallanes 
hasta . . . Maipó . . .]. Arch. Ibero-americano (Madrid), July, 1943. 

PETER M, Dunne. The Jesuit Archives at Buenos Aires. Mid-Am., Jan. 

AucusTin MiLLARES CarLo. Un libro propiedad de Zumárraga y una obra inédita del: chantre 
Pedraza. Filosofía y Letras (Mexico, D. F.), July. 

Id. Sobre el “Speculum coniugiorum” de fray Alonso de la Veracruz. Ibid. 

Hector García Chuecos, Actas del Cabildo de Caracas. Rev. Nac. Cultura (Caracas), May. 

Índice del Archivo Nacional del Perú. Sección Archivo de la Real Junta de Temporalidades. 
Títulos de la Hacienda Obraje de Pichuichuro. (Legajo único.) Títulos de la Hacienda San 
Juan de la Pampa o Ingenio de Huaura. (Legajo único.) Títulos de la Hacienda San José, 
(Legajo III.) Títulos de la Hacienda “San Ignacio de Pachachaca.” (Legajos I y II.) Títulos de 
la Hacienda San Regis. (Legajo IL.) Títulos de la Hacienda San Juan Bautista de Cacamarca. 
(Legajo I.) Rev. Arch. Nac. Pert, Jan., 1944. 

W. L. G. Joere. The Lafora Map of the Frontier of New Spain in 1766-67 in the National 
Archives: A Preliminary Examination. Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., YX, 1943. 

Luis Termo Paz Y MiNo. Mapas coloniales del Ecuador. Ibid. 

Índices [archival ramos of Encomiendas; Gobernación y Capitanía General; Reales Provisiones; 
Compañía Guipuzcoana; Intendencia de Ejército y Real Hacienda; Hojas Militares; Gobernación 
de Guayana; República de Venezuela, Secretaria del Interior y Justicia]. Bol. Arch. Nac. 
(Caracas), Nov., 1943, Jan., March, 1944, May. 

Fermín PERAZA Y Sarausa. Papel periódico de la Havana [cont.]. Rev. Bimestre Cubana 
(Havana), Mar., 1944, May. 

Índice de documentos del período federal e independiente existentes en los Archivos Nacionales 
de Costa Rica, ya catalogados [1821-22; cont.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July, 
Sept. 

MANUEL CARRERA Stampa. Una nota de bibliografía mexicana del siglo XIX. Filosofía y Letras, 
July. 
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Índice general de los libros copiadores de la Sección de Relaciones Exteriores (Archivo General 
de la Nación. Seccion F.) [1858]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan., 1944, May. 

Periódicos dominicanos en el Archivo de la Nación. Ibid., May. 

Vincent Garripo ALFARO. Sintesis histórica del Boletín de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografía y 
Estadística. Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. 

Cristina Córnosa F, Selección de artículos publicados en revistas y periódicos nacionales, 15 de 
setiembre de 1943 al 15 de mayo de 1944. Bol. bibliográfico (Lima), June. 

Feperico Scuwas. Bibliografía de libros y folletos publicados en 1943 y 1944. lbid. 

Notas bibliográficas. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Nov., 1943, Jan., March, 1944, May. 

Junio Fesres CORDERO, Bibliografía nacional. Rev. Näe. Cultura, May. 

Bibliografía de historia de América (1941—1944). Rev, Hist. Am., June. 

Miscelánea. Creación del Archivo Histórico del Zulia. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Nov., 1943. 

José Asencio, Cronistas agustinos. Estudios Históricos (Guadalajara), July. 

James Fercuson Kine. The Negro in Continental Spanish America: A Select Bibliography. 
Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Aug. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


EL CORREO EN SANTO DOMINGO: HISTORIA DOCUMENTADA. By Oscar E. 
Ravelo A., Auxiliar Especial de la Dirección General de Comunicaciones. Tomo I. 
[Republica Dominicana, Direccion General de Comunicaciones.] (Ciudad Trujillo, 
Distrito de Santo Domingo, R. D., 1944, pp. 239.) This documentary account of the 
postal service in Española begins with the epoch before Columbus and brings the story 
down to the year 1864 (omitting, of course, Haiti both under French control and 
after its independence). It includes pertinent excerpts from the Laws of the Indies, 
notes regarding personnel, descriptions of routes, and data on rates and costs of 
service. An appendix contains eighteen documents well distributed through the 
period covered, many of them taken from the Archivo de la Nación; and both the 
illustrations and a brief bibliography increase the value of the volume, which suggests 
the need for further investigation of the postal system of colonial and national Hispanic 
America. J. Frep Rippy 


ARTICLES 


M. pe J. Troncoso DE La Concha. Dos casos de inquisición. Rev. Militar (Ciudad Trujillo), Feb. 

ADRIÁN Recos. Doña Leonor de Alvarado, hija del primer gobernador y capitán general de 
Guatemala. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist, (Guatemala), Sept. 

Jost Bravo Ucarrs. La fundación de Guadalajara. Rev, Universitaria (Guadalajara), Feb., 1943. 

RAFAEL Ruiz Díaz. La fundación de Guadalajara, Ibid. 

GrorcE P. Hammonp. New Light on the Coronado Expedition (1540-1542). Proc. Eighth Am. 
Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. 

José Mrranpa. Notas sobre la introducción de la mesta en la Nueva España. Rev. Hist. Am. 
(Mexico, D, F.), June. 

Vicente T. Menroza. Un juego español del siglo XVI entre los otomíes. Anales Inst, Invest. 
Estéticas (Mexico, D. F.), III, no. 10, 1943. 

Francisco DE La Maza. Simón Pereyns. El primer gran pintor colonial. Rev. Universitaria, May, 
1943. 

Id. El proceso de Adrián Suster. Anales Inst, Invest. Estéticas, I, no. 10, 1943. 

PauL Péxzina. Historique de l'occupation des terres dans l'ile d'Haiti et de la formation du 
territoire haitien. Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. 

France V. ScuoLes. Juan Martínez de Montoya, Settler and Conquistador of New Mexico, New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Id. and Lansino B. Broom. Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598-1629 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Orro Maas. Misiones de Nuevo México, Arch. Ibero-americano (Madrid), Jan., 1944. 
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LANSING B. BLoom. The Pueblo People and New Mexico. Proc. Eighth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 
1943. 

Paso GONZÁLEZ CASANOVA. Aspectos políticos de Palafox y Mendoza. Rev. Hist, Am., June. 

J. Joaquin Paro. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago delos Caballeros de Guatemala [1689-93; cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist, (Guate- 
mala), Sept, 

FipeL DE Leyarza. Escenas de martirio en el río San Saba. Arch, Ibero-americano (Madrid), 
Oct., 1943. 

CLARA TEJERA Pov. Contribución al estudio del “Resguardo” de las fronteras de la parte española 
de la isla de Santo Domingo. Rev. Militar (Cindad Trujillo), Feb., 1944. 

F. J. Ruope. El azulejo de la antigua capital de la Nueva España. Filosofía y Letras (México, 
D. F.), Oct, 

GONZALO AGUIRRE BELTRÁN. The Slave Trade in Mexico. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Joaquín RoncaL. The Negro Race in Mexico, Ibid. 

ALBERTO EscALONA Ramos. Algunas construcciones de tipo colonial en Quintana Rod. Anales 
Inst. Invest, Estéticas, IH, no. 10, 1943. 


DocuMENTS 


Dos cartas de Pedro de Alvarado a Hernán Cortés [Utatlán and Guatemala, 1524]. 4nales Soc. 
Geog. Hist. (Guatemala), Sept. 

CoLección Luco. Archivo General de Indias [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Jan., 1944, May. 

Tuno von BúLow. Nota complementaria sobre la residencia de don Gonzalo Vázquez de 
Coronado [1604]. Rev. Arch! Nac. Costa Rica (San José), July. 

Carta inédita de don Juan de Mendoza y Medrano al Santo Oficio de la Inquisición de México 
[Guatemala, Nov. 1, 1622]. Ibid., Sept. 

Luis Páez BrorcHiz. Documentos y archivos del Archivo Municipal Tapatío. Juramento de la 
concepción de la Virgen María [1655]. Estudios Históricos (Mexico, D. F.), July. 

Henry R. Wacner. Memorial of Pedro Calderón y Henríquez Recommending Monterey as a 
Port for the Philippine Galleons with a View to Preventing Russian Encroachment in Cali- 
fornia [1768]. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Sept. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


RoserT CusHMAN Murry. The Earliest Spanish Advances Southward from Panamá along the 
West Coast of South America [abstract]. Proc. Elghth Am. Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. 

ÁnceL Rubio, La “Casa del Océano” escuela geográfica del renacimiento. Sus trabajos en Panamá. 
Ibid. 

Feuix A. CHAPARRO. Francisco Pizarro. Bol. Soc. Geog. Sucre, May. 

J. Z[evaLLos] Q[iÑñowes]. Sobre el virrey Núñez Vela y su hermano. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perá 
(Lima), Jan., 1944. 

Una reliquia de Guayaquil antiguo, Rev, Mun. (Guayaquil), Oct., 1943. 

Gumo SoLgzz1. La situación de los indios de Chile en el siglo XVIII. Am. Indígena (Mexico, 
D. F.), Apr., 1944. 

ARTHUR PRESTON WHITAKER. Huancavelica and Historical Synthesis. Proc. Eighth Am, Scientific 
Cong., IX, 1943. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pagos e fenequitos. Diego Álvarez de Cueto a Alonso Pérez de Valenzuela y otros [1550]. Rev. 
Arch, Nac. Peru (Lima), Jan., 1944. 

El muy ilustre señor contador don Juan de Otalora, corregidor y justicia mayor en las ciudades 
de Tunja, Vélez, Pamplona y Rio do Oro por su majestad, en . . . Leiva, hace colocar en la 
plaza mayor della el rollo y la picota [1572]. Rev. Arch. Nac, (Bogotá), Mar., 1944. 

Senalamiento de ejidos 19 de diciembre de 1572 [Leiva]. Ibid. 

Acta de fundación de la villa de Nuestra Señora Santa Marta de Leiva. 12 de junio de 1572. Ibid. 
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Auto del corregidor y justicia mayor en las ciudades de Tunja, Vélez, Pamplona y Rio de Oro 
por su majestad para que los vecinos y primeros pobladores de la villa de Nuestra Señora de 
Leiva contribuyan para la edificiación de su iglesia parroquial. 29 de enero de 1573. Ibid. 

Real provisión al señor licenciado don Francisco de Auncibay, oidor de la audiencia y chancillería 
real del Nuevo Reino de Granada, para que viaje a la villa de Leiva y instruya allí breve y 
sumaria información sobre los perjuicios que . . . se han ocasionado a los naturales de la 
región. 3 de diciembre de 1574. Ibid. 

Descripción anónima del Perú y de Lima a principios del siglo XVII, compuesta por un judio 
portugués y dirigida a los Estados de Holanda. Rev. Arch. Nac. Perú, Jan., 1944. 

Medidas contra el comercio ilícito. Año 1731. — Diligencias hechas acerca de una real cédula 
publicada en esta ciudad de Caracas, sobre comercio extranjero de los eclesiásticos. Bol. Arch. 
Nac. (Caracas), Jan., 1944. 

Documentos inéditcs relativos a la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos [1770-71]. Bol. bibliográfico 
(Lima), June. ` 

La agricultura en la colonia. Cultivo de liño y cáñamo. — Año de 1777. Bol. Arch. Nac, (Caracas), 
Mar., 1944. 

Información del ayuntamiento de Barinas a la Intendencia de Real Hacienda en 1778. Ibid., 
May. 

Uniformes para los individuos de los cuerpos militares y de las oficinas de hacienda. Real orden 
de 20 de febrero de 1789, declara los uniformes que han de vestir las milicias de Indias. Ibid., 
Mar., 1944. 

Lista y padrón general de las familias que habitan en el valle de Laboyos, jurisdicción de San 
Agustín. Rev. Arch, Nac. (Bogotá), Mar., 1944. 

Padrón del pueblo y agregación de San Agustín (marzo 11 de 1790). Ibid. 

Fundación de San Agustín (noviembre 20 de 1790). Ibid. 

Nombramiento de don Luis Cristóbal de Cuéllar como teniente de corregidor de los naturales del 
pueblo nuevo de San Agustín (septiembre 4 de 1792). Ibid. 

Nombramiento del presbítero doctor don Jacinto de Victoria como cura interino de San Agustín 

(junio 12 de 1794). Ibid. 

Poder de don Luis Cristóbal de Cuéllar para que se le confiera en propiedad el cargo de teniente - 
de corregidor del pueblo nuevo de San Agustín (agosto 19 de 1794). 1bid. 

Compañía de escribanos y otros funcionarios [1797]. Bol. Arch, Nac. (Caracas), Jan., 1944. 

Idea formal sobre la muy precisa y conveniente nueva conquista y restauración de las tierras 
hostilizadas por los indios alzados que llaman motilones, quiriquíes, chimilas y otras naciones, 
desde la provincia de Santa Marta hasta la de Caracas, etc. [18th cent.]. Rev, Arch. Nac. 
(Bogotá), May. 

Jonn Tare Lanninc. The Case of José Ponseano de Ayarza: A Document on the Negro in 
Higher Education. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

1d. La oposición a la ilustración en Quito. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), May. 


BRAZIL 


DOCUMENTS 
Ordens régias (1740) [cont.]. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Apr., 1944. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ÅRTICLES 


Luis Mepina Ascensio. La Santa Sede y la emancipación mexicana (III). El primer representante 
de México ante la Santa Sede [cont.]. Estudios Históricos (Mexico, D. F.), July. 

Francisco R. ALMADA. Sucesos y recuerdos de la independencia de Chihuahua [concl.]. Bol. Soc. 
Chihuahuense Est. Hist. (Chihuahua), Aug. 

OHLaND Morton. Life of General Don Manual Mier y Terán [cont.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Oct. 
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H£cror Menina Pranas. Morazán como militar [concl.]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San 
José), July. 

RAFAEL Osrecén Loria. Un ilustre rector de la Universidad de Santo Tomás. Dr. Rafael Nicolás 
Gallegos Castro. Ibid., Sept. 

Jesús Ramírez CaLoca. Ascención, Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Aug. 

Litty ps JoncH Ossorne. Remembranzas para la historia de C[osta] R[ica]. Rev. Arch. Nac. 
Costa Rica, July. 

Pío BoLaÑos. Tentativa revolucionaria en contra del presidente de Guatemala Estrada Cabrera.— 
Misión diplomática de Nicaragua a El Salvador.—La revolución del general Manuel Bonilla, 
en Honduras. Ibid., Sept. 

SILVESTRE Terrazas. El verdadero “Pancho Villa” [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., 
Aug. 

` RómuLO EscoBar,. Memorias de Paso del Norte [cont.]. Ibid. 

ManueL Pasos ARANA. Granada y sus arroyos [cont.]. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua 
(Managua), Ápr., 1944. 

ALFONSO Norreca. El origen nacional y los ina hispánicos del juicio de amparo. Rev. 
Universitaria (Guadalajara), May, 1943. 


DOCUMENTS 


El vice-jefe Juan Argiiello relata cómo y por qué lo depuso Cleto Ordóñez el 14 de setiembre de 
1827. Rev. Acad, Geog. Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Apr., 1944. 

[Peoro MuNoz.] Motivos naturales para desear que el Guanacaste siga perteneciendo a Costa Rica 
[Villa de Guanacaste, Aug. 23, 1834]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), Sept. 

Manifiesto que hace el que suscribe [Felipe Sáenz] a los pueblos de Centro-América, del motivo 
por qué fue arrojado con otros fuera de su patria la ciudad de Rivas; y en el que se propone 
contestar el papel llamado vindicación, suscrito por doce individuos, sobre la calumnia que se 
hace a su familia con motivo de los atentados del 3 de diciembre de 1848 [Mar. 26, 18491. 
Rev, Acad, Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, Apr., 1944. 

Decreto de la asamblea constituyente que da el nombre de presidente al jefe de la nación, y a 
ésta el de Republica de Nicaragua [Managua, Feb. 28, 1854]. Ibid. 

Circular a todos los gobiernos en que se exponen los motivos que ha tenido Nicaragua para ' 

_ tomar el nombre de república en lugar de estado [Managua, Mar, 10, 1854]. Ibid. 

El principio de asilo a los refugiados políticos en Costa Rica, Nota de don Julián Volio [San José, 
Jan. 7, 1865]. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa Rica, July. 

La union centroamericana en el pasado. Carta de don Julián Volio a don Luis Molina. Año de 
1865. Ibid. 

Acta original de exhumación [remains of J. R. Mora and J. M, Cañas; 1866]. Ibid. 

Libro copiador de comunicaciones del ministro general Saravia [cont, }. Ibid., Sept. 

Vícror Lizano H. El Colegio de San Luis Gonzaga. Tercera época.—Dirección de don Juan 
Rudin H. 1890-1891-1892-1893 [cont.]. Ibid., July, Sept. 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


ARTICLES 


Luis E. ALEMAR. Mención de próceres de la separación. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Jan., 1944. 

EmiLIo Ropricvez Demorizi. La Trinitaria. Ibid. 

José María Serra. Apuntes para la historia de los Trinitarios, fundadores de la República 
Dominicana. Ibid. 

Jost GaBrIEL GARCÍA. Juan Pablo Duarte. Ibid. 

Id. La idea separatista. Ibid. 

Socrates NoLasco. El general Pedro Florentino. Rev. Militar (Ciudad Trujillo), Feb., 1944. 

José ManueL Macwapo. El centenario de la Trinitaria. Ibid, 

E. Ropricuez Demor1z1. Táctica y disciplina militares de Santana. Ibid. 

Socrates NoLasco. El general José María Cabral y Luna y la entrega de Salnave. Ibid. 

Verio J. ALrau Durán. Contribución de la común de Higuey.a la independencia nacional. 
Ibid. . 
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Luis E, Atemar. Batalla de Azua. 1b1d. 

J. Tomás Mepsfa. Santana y Duverge. Ibid. 

Luis E. ALEMAR. Batalla de las Carreras. Ibid. 

Marcos A. CABRAL. La entrega de Salnave. Ibid. 

Gumo DesPrADEL BATISTA. Guerras de Independencia, Campaña 1855-1865. Talanquera y Sabana 
Larga. (Ensayo de documentación histórica.) Ibid. 

José GamrIeEL García. Francisco del R. Sánchez, Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan., 


1944. , 
ALEJANDRO BoniLLa. Contestación al opúsculo del señor don José Maria Serra. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Máximo Corscou Henríquez. Documentos para la historia militar de la primera república. Rev. 
Militar (Ciudad Trujillo), Feb. l 

Mobesro A. Tirano. Apuntes de un corresponsal [1898; cont.]. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), 
Mar., 1944, May. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


GACETA DE CARACAS, Reproducción mandada a hacer por la Academia Nacional 
de la Historia . . . bajo los auspicios del Gobierno Nacional de los Estados Unidos de 
Venezuela. Five volumes, (Paris, H. Dupuy, 1939, unpaginated or irregularly 
paginated.) CORREO DEL ORINOCO, 1818-1821. Reproducción facsimilar ordenada 
por el presidente de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela .. . en conmemoración del 
cincuentenario de la Academia Nacional de la Historia. (Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer, 

- 1939, unpaginated.) With the publication of these elaborate facsimile editions, the 
hitherto rare Gaceta de Caracas and Correo del Orinoco become easily available to 
scholars. The reproductions are based upon the most complete files of these pub- 
lications known, those preserved in the Venezuelan Academy of History, supple- 
mented when possible by other numbers in the possession of public and private 
owners in various American and European nations. The Gaceta, first published on 
October 24, 1&08, became the patriot organ when the revolution began in 1810 and 
continued to serve that cause until 1812, In the latter year it passed into the hands of 
Monteverde’s royalists, who used it as the medium of their propaganda until Caracas 
was once more occupied by Bolivar in 1813. With the fall of the second Venezuelan 
republic the following year, the royalists once more seized the paper; and the able 
pamphleteer José Domingo Diaz effectively used its columns to discredit the patriot 
cause until the latter’s victory at Carabobo in 1821. Meanwhile, with the establish- 
ment of Bolivar’s forces on the lower Orinoco, the patriots founded the Correo.del 
Orinoco in 1818 to defend their own cause and to attack that of the Gaceta. Partly 
because of the numerous vicissitudes through which it passed, the Gaceta was pub- 
lished in various formats and types, which have been exactly duplicated in the present 
edition. The Correo, which was shorter lived, did not vary its form. Both papers 
possess a value far transcending that of the numerous official documents which they 
contain. They reflect the clashing ideologies of the revolution in Venezuela in dramatic 
detail, are full of information and misinformation concerning personalities, and are 
a prime source for revolutionary social history. The Academia Nacional de la Historia 
is to be congratulated for its enterprise. 


MONUMENTOS Y LUGARES HISTORICOS DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA. 
Advertencia de Ricardo Levene. [Ministerio de Justicia e Instrucción Publica, Comision 
Nacional de Muscos y Monumentos Históricos.] (Buenos Aires, published by the 
Commission, 1944, pp. 178.) 
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ARTICLES 


Pepro Grases. La inocencia de don Andrés Bello. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July. 

JuLio Fesres Cornero. Estudios del joven Simón Bolívar en Caracas. Ibid. 

VICENTE Lecuna. La guerra a muerte, Primera parte. Ibid. 

[14,] Observaciones [concerning Manuel Segundo Sánchez, “Imputaciones infundadas contra 
Bolivar”). Ibid. 

Enrique D. Tovar Y R. El poeta don Simón Bolívar. Rev, Arch. Nac. Costa Rica (San José), 
July. d 

BarroLomÉ DescaLzo. General D. José de San Martin el libertador [cont.]. Rev. Militar (Buenos 
Aires), Aug., Sept. 

Luis ALayza Y Paz SoLnán. El gran mariscal José de la Mar [resumen]. Proc. Eighth Am. 
Scientific Cong., IX, 1943. a 

ALBERTO CRUCHAGA Ossa, Don José Javier Bustamante en Chile y en México. Ibid. 

Ricarno Parrez, La época crítica de la historia ecuatoriana, 1857-1861. Rev. Arch. Nac. Costa 
Rica, July. 

MARCELINO DE CasteELLVÍ. Historia eclesiástica de la Amazonía colombiana. Univ. Católica 
Bolivariana (Bogotá), Apr., 1944. 

Pepro MaÑaricua. Un siglo de historia del periodismo en Ayacucho, Bol. bibliográfico (Lima), 
June. 

Bibliógrafo. Centenarios de Caro y de Cuervo. Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. (Caracas), July. 

ENRIQUE BERNARDO Núñez. Arístides Rojas anticuario del Nuevo Mundo, Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Asuntos de la primera republica [1812-13]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July. 

Documentos del trabajo anterior [concerning Vicente Lecuna, “La guerra a muerte,” 1813]. 
Ikid. , l 

MANUEL SEGUNDO SÁNcHEz. Imputaciones infundadas contra Bolivar [1814-15]. Ibid. 

La república de Chile y la independencia americana [1820]. Rev. Arch. Nac. (Bogotá), May. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Joáo Nery GuiMaráEs. Joao Monteiro. Rev, Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Apr., 1944. 
BeneDICTO PIRES DE ALMEIDA. Tietê, os escravos e a abolição. Ibid. 
MELVILLE J. Hersxovirs. Os pontos mais meridionais dos africanismos do Novo Mundo. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Papéis avulsos (1821) [cont.]. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), Apr., 1944. 
Atas da camara de Santo Amaro (Ano de 1905) [cont.]. Ibid. 
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The Year's Business 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


THe Stevens Hotel, Chicago, was headquarters for the fifty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Association, held December 28-29, 1944. Again, as in the last few 
years, wartime conditions dictated a reduction of the length of the convention to 
two days and restricted attendance considerably. Four hundred and twenty-two 
members registered their attendance, and a hundred or so additional persons were 
present without formal registration. The program included twenty-five sessions, 
including the business meeting, and embraced a total of forty formal papers. No 
central theme dominated the papers, although the nature of the times brought 
about an almost inevitable relation of the subject at hand to current issues of 
war and peace. 

Three sessions were held Thursday morning, December 28. One was devoted 
to ancient history, the second was a joint meeting with the Agricultural History 
Society, and the third was a joint session with the Economic History Association. 
The ancient history group, presided over by J. A. O. Larsen, heard three papers 
about problems of the Hellenistic and Roman empires. A. Arthur Schiller’s 
“Bureaucracy and Law in the Roman Principate” dealt with the effect of the 
development of Roman bureaucracy, particularly the equestrian offices, on law 
and the legal profession. The author found that the jurists tended to follow tradi- 
tion in the interpretation of law and compared the Roman development with 
modern encroachments of administrative bureaus. Esther V. Hansen presented a 
closely knit paper, “The Relation between the Attalids and the Greek City-States,” 
wherein she peinted to the actual dependence of the cities upon directions from 
the rulers and insisted that the cities, to whatever class they belonged, were not 
actually free. In the final paper of the session, “The Common Soldier in the 
Roman Army: Notes on Military Papyri,” Robert O. Fink showed how recently 
discovered papyri shed light on a variety of subjects, such as the multiplicity of 
tasks imposed upon the Roman soldier, the deductions from his nominal pay, the 
nationality of the soldiers, length of service, rate of advancement to the ranks of 
noncommissioned officers, and the like. 

Meeting concurrently, the Agricultural History Society, with Russell H, Ander- 
son as chairman, was concerned with “The Land in Critical Periods.” The session 
opened with Frank L. Owsley’s “Pattern of Migration and Settlement in the Old 
South.” Mr. Owsley found that westward-moving settlers usually sought new lands 
similar to their former holdings, that they followed the same type of farming” 
practiced in the East, and that, in the uplands, it was settled agriculture, not 
slavery; that pushed settlers into rugged, less fertile lands. In the second paper, 
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Rudolph Freund discussed the Revolutionary soldier and early bounty lands under 
the title, “The Ex-Soldier and the Land Question: Some Historical Remarks.” 
Mr. Freund outlined the use of bounty lands as an incentive to enlistment, the 
economic and political consequences of speculation in land scrip, and the con- 
tribution of bounty ‘land practices to the development of free land policies. The 
session concluded with a paper jointly prepared by Donald C. Horton and E. 
Fenton Shepard and entitled “Federal Aid to Agriculture since World War’ I.” 
The authors reviewed the changing philosophy underlying Federal aids, pointed 
out the steps taken in behalf of agriculture, and ventured the prophecy that future 
aid will be given within established frameworks and will be motivated by broad 
social objectives. 

The third session scheduled for Thursday morning, that of the Economic 
History Association, dealt with the general theme, “National Variations in the 
Effects of Specific Economic Innovations.” Chester W. Wright served as chair- 
man. Arthur H. Cole read the first paper, “Ancillary Business Institutions in 
Europe and America,” wherein he analyzed the manner in which legal, social, 
economic, and other factors reacted upon the introduction of mercantile agencies, 
auditing methods, and “scientific” management in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany to effect markedly different results. Similarly stressing the way in 
which different backgrounds may lead to varying results, Arthur L. Dunham, in 
the second paper, compared “Laissez Faire in Relation to Transportation, the 
Tariff, and Labor in England and France, 1814-1846.” The session ended with 
Edmund A. Nightingale’s “Trends in National Taxation in the United Kingdom 
and the United States in the Twentieth Century.” Although the paper was not 
read in full, it presented a detailed statistical analysis of total tax collections in the 
two countries together with a calculation of their relation to the respective national 
incomes. Throughout the period since 1900 British taxes have consumed a larger 
percentage of the national income than American, although the latter have been 
gradually increasing until, in 1943-44, they rose to 31 per cent (as against the 
British 38.8 per cent) of the total estimated national income. 

Two luncheon conferences were scheduled for Thursday noon, but one of 
them, the joint conference of the Association and the Society of American Arch- 
ivists, under the chairmanship of Theodore C. Pease, was unhappily canceled by 
the hotel management. The program, planned as a round-table discussion ‘by 
C. C. Crittenden, Stanley Erikson, and Hermann F. Robinton, will be presented, 
in part at least, in the society’s journal, The American Archivist. The second 
luncheon conference, that of the modern history group, found David H. Willson 
substituting for Eugene N. Anderson as chairman. After a report on the Journal 
of Modern History by Louis Gottschalk, and other business matters, Oscar Jászi 
analyzed the problems of “Central Europe and Russia.” To the question “Will 
Russia not sovietize the Danubian countries and the Balkans?” Mr. Jászi ayerred 
that the chief motive of Russian foreign policy after the present war will be to 
make peace secure, that for a generation, at least, Russia’s energies E con- 
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1 
sumed in internal rehabilitation and restoration, that during this time Russia will 
` abstain from any action which would disturb her co-operation with the demo- 
cracies, and that a third World War might well become inevitable if, during this 
generation of Russian reconstruction, democratic statecraft fails to create a gen- 
uinely workable peace structure, 

The program for Thursday afternoon included, besides the business meeting 
of the Association, five sessions meeting concurrently. These embraced “The 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance,” “English History,” “Latin-American History,” 
“American Patriotism,” a joint session with the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and “Relations between Civil and Military Authorities during the Civil 
War,” a joint session with the Southern Historical Association. A brief account 
of each of these sessions follows, 

A. C. Krey presided at the meeting on the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Three papers were read and three discussion leaders took part. Charles W. Jones 
presented “New Light on Bede the Historian,” setting forth in admirable fashion 
the limitations under which Bede and the chroniclers in the centuries immediately 
preceding him had labored. Charles C. Mierow’s “Otto of Freising and His 
Histories” recapitulated, with many additions, the materials recently published 
in the introduction to his translation of Otto of Freising’s Two Cities. Berthold L. 
Ullman read the final paper of the session, “Leonardo Bruni and Humanistic 
Historiography,” which, as it will presently be published in Medievalia et 
Humanistica, will not be oversimplified here. Discussion of the papers was ably 
conducted by William C. Bark, Bernard J. Holm, and Theodor E. Mommsen. 
Unfortunately, the meeting place assigned to this session—as has been too often 
the case with meetings devoted to such a long era—was far too small for the 
number of persons seeking to attend. [ Vide: future committees on local arrange- 
ments. ] l 

The English history session, under the chairmanship of Robert K. Richardson, 
confined its attention to one paver, A. L. Burt’s “Historical Bases of Britain’s 
‘Social Security Program.” Mr. Burt maintained that the recent Beveridge Report 
is a natural outcome of an evolution in English public opinion and legislation 
dating from Tudor times and quickened in tempo by the industrial revolution and 
nineteenth century humanitarianism. In this manner, said the author, the Beveridge 
Report, which appears revolutionary to American “Tories,” seems to English 
Tories merely as “a proposal to ‘tidy up, to fill out, and to systematize existing 
services.” To reach this conclusion, Mr. Burt sketched the more or less familiar 
story of English remedial legislation and the gradual extension of social services. 
Frederick C. Dietz and Frances E. Gillespie, acting as discussion leaders, each 
contributed further materials to the topic under scrutiny. Mr. Dietz pointed to the 
influence of the conscience of the governing classes, the sincerity of which alone 
gives meaning to the mass of parliamentary speeches about the poor, and to the 
late nineteenth century Exchequer discovery of new tax powers (estate taxes, in- 
come taxes, and the like) which made possible huge new expenditures for social 
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services. Miss Gillespie held that Mr. Burt had overemphasized the continuity of 
English social security legislation in that current legislation rests upon a col- 
lectivistic base whereas nineteenth century social legislation “was empiricism 
grafted upon a fundamental individualism.” 

Economic developments predominated in the Latin-American session, over 
which J. Fred Rippy presided. William H. Gray presented an account of “Steam- 
boat Transportation on the Orinoco,” George Wythe discussed “The Rise of the 
Factory in Latin America,” and Constantine E. McGuire traced “Monetary Theory 
and Policy in Ibero-America Prior to the Twentieth Century.” 

Andrew W. Cordier served as chairman of the joint session of the Association 
and the National Council for the Social Studies. The single paper presented, “The 
Role of Patriotism in American Life,” by Merle Curti, provoked a lively discussion 
led by Jacob C, Meyer, Burr W. Phillips, and Harrison J. Thornton—a discussion 
which tended to become confused between historical and “hortatory” motivations. 

The remaining meeting held during Thursday afternoon—a joint session with 
the Southern Historical Association—treated in timely fashion of “Relations be- 
tween Civil and Military Authorities during the Civil War.” Howark K. Beale 
presided. “Civil and Military Relationships under Lincoln” was the topic of the 
paper by James G. Randall. Mr. Randall pointed out that, although there were 
under Lincoln clashes of military and civil authorities, thousands of arbitrary 
arrests, suspension of habeas corpus, instances of unwarranted power assumed by 
generals, and other irregularities, Lincoln was no dictator. He reached out for 
_ wide powers but he treated government as a human instrument, considered prac- 
tical situations of greater importance than naked legality, and applied personal 
techniques to relieve deadlocks. Thus, the Constitution was stretched and some of 
its parts were subordinated to emergencies, but it was not subverted. Frank 
Freidel, in “General Order No. 100 and Military Government,” found that Gen- 
eral Order No. roo, drafted by Francis Lieber for the War Department and 
promulgated by President Lincoln as commander-in-chief, was of little effect in 
regulating the rules of land warfare during the remainder of the Civil War. Sub- 
sequently, however, it became the basis of such codes, culminating in the Hague 
Rules which are still in effect. W. B. Hesseltine presented the final paper of this 
session, entitled “Northern Governors and the Lincoln Government.” Mr. Hessel- 
tine held that the Civil War destroyed state rights not only by defeat of the Con- 
federacy but also by suppression of the states in the North. Lincoln steadily sought 
to increase the power of the national government at the expense of the states and 
found his chief antagonists in the state governors. In four areas—the remolding 
of the Republican party into a Union party based on Federal patronage, the direc- 
tion of the armies, the raising of troops, and the formulation of national policies— 
Lincoln successfully asserted national powers against the pretensions of state gov- 
ernments and state governors. 

Discussions were cut short at all the Thursday afternoon sessions to enable 
members to attend the business meeting of the Association at 3:45. This unusually 
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long and lively affair, which is reported elsewhere by the executive secretary, was 
barely finished in time for members to attend the annual dinner. At the latter, 
George C. Sellery acted as toastmaster. As in the past, the members present heard 
with interest the announcement of the award of prizes by the president. The com- 
mittee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, Professor C. W. de Kiewiet, chairman, 
conferred the award upon R. H. Fisher for his study, The Russian Fur Trade, 
1550-1700 (University of California Press, 1943). The committee on the John H. 
Dunning Prize, Professor Charles H. Barker, chairman, gave the prize to Lieu- 
tenant Elting E. Morison, U.S.N.R., for his volume, Admiral Sims and the Modern 
American Navy (Houghton Mifflin, 1942). The committee also gave honorable 
mention to the following authors for excellence in the fields named: Charles L. 
Mowat, East Florida as a British Province, 1763-1784 (University of California 
Press, 1943), early American history; Lieutenant Jeter A. Iseley, U.S.N.R., Horace 
Greeley and the New York Tribune (now in manuscript), national political his- 
tory; and Richard A. Hofstadter, Social Darwinism (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944), history of thought. After the announcement of prizes Mr. Sellery 
gave a lively review of the speaker’s career at Wisconsin in the Turner era of the 
university and then presented President William Linn Westermann, who read 
his presidential address, “Between Slavery and Freedom,” already published in 
the preceding number of this Review (L [Jan., 1945], 213-27). 

Four sessions met Friday morning, three of them joint meetings of the As- 
sociation with afhliated organizations. The fourth, a session devoted to modern 
European history, was presided over by Louis Gottschalk. John B. Sirich presented 
the first paper, “Prudhomme’s Les Révolutions de Paris.” Mr. Sirich analyzed the 
French journalist’s early French Revolutionary publication and found that the 
compiler, though he began with brave Leftist principles in 1789, saw fit to modify 
his stand by 1794, possibly because of a genuine alteration of political faith or, 
more likely, because of ill health and the disciplinary value of the guillotine. The 
second paper, written by Geoffrey Bruun and read by Frederick Artz, gave a 
thought-provoking comparison of “Eighteenth-Century Despots and Twentieth- 
Century Dictators.” Mr. Bruun suggested that the most striking points of similarity 
were in the weakening of the rule of law in both eras (occasioned, in each in- 
stance, by the encroachments of bureaucracy), in the economic nationalism of 
both eras, and in the somewhat parallel roles played by intellectuals in each. A 
lengthy discussion, led by John B. Wolf, centered about the role of ideas and the 
intellectual in revolutionary events. 

The American Military Institute, meeting ‘ointly with the Association under 
the chairmanship of Theodore C. Blegen, conducted a stimulating session high- 
lighted by Troyer S. Anderson's paper, “The Influence of Military Production 
and Supply on History.” Perhaps the core of Mr. Anderson’s argument is best 
summarized in the sentence, “God has transferred His allegiance from the big 
battalions to the big factories.” This transfer has altered the nature of warfare, has 
created new elements of surprise, has changed both the tactics and the objectives 
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of war. Because industrial mobilization must now precede strictly “military” 
mobilization, the “old, sharp distinction between war and peace has been very 
much blurred.” Defense is no longer superior to offense. Regional dominance no 
longer insures a state against the intervention of extraregional enemies, and 
present-day military production and logistics tend to preclude the “localization” 
of war. Mr. Anderson’s paper provoked a long discussion led by W. B. Hesseltine, 
who turned attention to the impact of military production and supply upon the 
internal history of a nation, and Brigadier General Donald Armstrong, who dealt 
principally with the role of the Army Industrial College in war. 4 
The Reverend Clarence J. Ryan presided over the joint meeting of the As- 
sociation and the American Catholic Historical Association. The two papers pre- 
sented treated of “Christian Missions in China.” The first, “American Contribu- 
tions to the Catholic Missionary Effort in China in the Twentieth Century,” by 
the Reverend Joseph Paul Ryan, pointed out that only during the past twenty- 
five years has the Catholic church in the United States taken organized steps in 
foreign mission fields and that, by 1943, fifty-three different orders and congrega- 
tions were supporting 635 priests and nuns in the Far East. Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette gave the second paper, “The Protestant Attitude toward American Christian 
Missionary Effort in China in the Twentieth Century.” Mr. Latourette described 
the recent extensions of American Protestant missionary activity, the attempts to 
redirect the life of China as a whole, the effort to train Chinese Christian leaders, 
and the trends toward unity in Protestant missionary activities. The discussion, led 
by the Reverend George H. Dunne and Harley F. MacNair, emphasized the 
American Catholic need of greater stress upon the cultural approach to missionary 
enterprise and the Protestant need of a larger group of trained, native clergy. 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, in a joint session with the As- 
sociation and with Wendell H. Stephenson in the chair, heard George Fort Milton 
read a paper, “History—Key to the Magic Door.” Mr. Milton discussed three 
aspects of history, namely, (1) that despite mounting piles of historical records 
the written accounts of current decisions of kaute politique—thanks to the tele- 
phone, the walkie-talkie, the direct personal exchange of leaders, and the possible 
lack of reliable diarists in the present day—are embarrassingly few; (2) that his- 
torical thinking is likely to be more important in the present’ age than the further 
accumulation of materials; and (3) that Lord Bolingbroke’s dictum (“history is 
philosophy teaching by example”) deserves reiteration, inasmuch as history should 
be the key to the magic door of a more abounding life. George F. Howe served as 
leader of the discussion, which centered principally upon ways and means of 
making historical knowledge count for more both in public and in private affairs. 
Four luncheon sessions took place Friday noon. The Latin-American group, 
with Samuel F. Bemis as chairman, heard William S. Robertson describe “The 
Memorabilia of Augustin de Iturbide.” The American Association for State and 
Local History, in a joint conference with members of the Association, LeRoy R. 
Hafen presiding, heard Stanley M. Pargellis read “The Historian and the Cor- 
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poration.” Mr. Pargellis’ paper, a sequel to an earlier address given before the 
Newcomen Society, urged the mutual establishment of better understanding and 
appreciation between corporation leaders and historians. Paul Kiniery presided 
at the Silver Jubilee Luncheon of the American Catholic Historical Association. 
Guy Stanton Ford presented greetings from the American Historical Association, 
and the Reverend John K. Cartwright spoke in behalf of one of the founders of 
the American Catholic Historical Association, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Peter Guilday, who was absent because of illness. The meeting concluded with 
an address, “The Achievements of Twenty-five Years,” by the Most Reverend 
Samuel A. Stritch, archbishop of Chicago. 

The dinner meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, scheduled 
in the printed program for the evening of December 29, was canceled and a 
luncheon was held in its stead on the same day. William C. Binkley served as 
chairman. The paper, entitled “The Library of Congress and the Historians,” 
was written by Archibald MacLeish and read by Luther H. Evans. Primarily the 
paper was an appeal for greater co-operation between librarians and historians in 
order to enable the former better to collect, to preserve, and to make available all 
materials useful—or likely to be useful—to the latter. To this end, it was suggested 
that an effort on the part of historians to supply plans of proposed studies might 
serve as a useful guide to librarians both in evaluating the uses of library ma- 
terials and in anticipating demands of scholars. 

The Honorable Joseph M. Boyer presided at the Friday afternoon session 
dealing with “Canadian-American Relations.” The first paper, “A United States 
of North America—Shadow or Substance, 1815-1915,” was presented by Joe 
Patterson Smith. Mr. Smith concluded that the shadow loomed far larger than 
the substance inasmuch as annexationist sentiment on both sides of the border 
tended to spring from small, particularist groups, often activated by local discon- 
tent or a desire for private advantage and unable to generate enough pressure to 
obtain action. In the second paper, Donald G. Creighton analyzed “The Place of 
Canada in the English-speaking World.” He found the keys to this position in 
Canada’s geographical location, which renders close relations with the United 
States necessary, and in Canada’s political choice of membership in the British 
Empire. Out of this duality Canada finds an opportunity, as a power of middle 
rank, to play an intermediary role between the United States and Britain and, 
through them, to influence world affairs. During the discussion L. Ethan Ellis 
pointed out that the two papers, in combination, appear to dispose once for all of 
the hope of direct political union between Canada and the United States; and 
Reginald G. Trotter emphasized the importance of maintaining the existing close 
relations among the English-speaking peoples. 

“Area Studies, with Special Reference to the Far East” was the topic of another 
Friday afternoon session. The chairman, Harley F. MacNair, introduced three 
speakers. Allan B. Cole read Knight Biggerstaff’s paper on “The Value of Area 
Studies for Civilian Undergraduates and Specialists”; George A. Kennedy pre- 
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sented “The Place of Languages in Area Studies”; and Philip Davidson discussed 
“Area Studies Confront Curricular Problems.” Considered together, these papers 
constituted a valuable survey of a challenging new approach to the teaching of 
history, the social studies, and other cultural subjects. Assuming that area studies 
are more than a passing experiment, the problems of interdepartmental co-opera- 
tion, of curricular readjustment, of financing a possibly larger staff requirement 
(Mr. Kennedy found that concentrated courses in Oriental languages required a 
teacher-student ratio of about 1:5 for satisfactory results), and of convincing civil- 
ian undergraduates of the desirability of such training—all these suggest sizable 
barriers to the large-scale conversion of area studies to peacetime education. 

A third meeting held Friday afternoon focused attention upon “Liberals of 
the Midwest.” With Dwight L. Dumond in the chair, two papers were presented. 
In the first, “William Allen White Looks at Normalcy,” Walter Johnson showed 
that William Allen White, an old “Bull Mooser,” was appalled at the lack of 
idealism in domestic matters and in American foreign policy. From White’s 
correspondence—to which Mr. Johnson had free access—quotations were read 
which depicted White denouncing the second Klan, the Red scare, and labor 
baiting. “The ironic thing,” concluded Mr. Johnson, “was that White supported 
the Republican Party which in many ways was responsible for the isolation and 
lack of idealism of*the American people during the decade.” The second paper 
was entitled “George W. Norris—Forty Years of Battle.” Written by James E. 
Lawrence, who was close to Norris during most of the latter’s career, the paper 
set forth many hitherto unrecorded personal incidents in the senator's life and 
emphasized three fronts upon which the Nebraskan simultaneously waged war in 
Congress: for the TVA, the Lame Duck Amendment, and the Anti-Injunction 
Act, With regard to the TVA issue, Mr. Lawrence held that “The real fight was 
not so much to procure the TVA legislation; the real fight was to check and stem 
the American tradition of licensing private enterprise to do a job that, it would 
seem, falls directly to the province of government.” In the discussion, led by 
R. Carlyle Buley and Harvey Wish, the ideal of these Midwestern liberals was 
represented as “the competence of the majority to direct the destiny of the nation” 
while their efforts to implement the ideal were by removal of “political checks to 
the free working of the representative principle.” 

Percy V. Norwood presided at the joint session of the Association .and the 
American Society of Church History. William Warren Sweet read the only 
paper presented, entitled “Natural Religion and Religious Liberty.” The prime 
object of the paper was to demonstrate the influence of natural religion upon the 
rise of religious liberty in eighteenth century America. Mr. Sweet held that John 
Locke and Joseph Priestley “furnished the American Revolutionary fathers not 
only the political philosophy which underlay their attitude toward the mother- 
country but also the religious philosophy which determined their attitude toward 
the church and its relation to the state.” From these sources eighteenth century 
American liberals acquired philosophical justification for separation of church and 
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state and for the establishment of religious liberty. Jacob C. Meyer and Ralph H. 
Gabriel led the discussion, dealing chiefly with some indigenous factors in the- 
American development of anticlerical and antiecclesiastical sentiment in post- 
Revolutionary days. 

The Lexington group, an informal association of persons interested in rail- 
road history which originated in May, 1942, at the annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, met Friday afternoon with Paul W. Gates 
presiding. To place qualified research men in touch with source materials in 
railroad history and to encourage research in the field were the principal objects 
reviewed, A plan was set forth to prepare a central guide to all collections of rail- 
road materials open to scholarly use. Colonel Robert S. Henry agreed to house 
such a guide in the Bureau of Railway Economics, Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., and members of the group agreed to co-operate in 1ts prepara- 
tion. Various other aspects of research in railroad history were considered, and 
Stanley M. Pargellis reported upon the extensive materials recently made available 
in the Newberry Library by the Illinois Central Railroad. 

A tour of the Chicago Historical Society Building on Friday afternoon con- 
ducted by Herbert A. Kellar under the joint auspices of the Association and the 
American Association for State and Local History, concluded the activities sched- 
uled for the fifty-ninth annual meeting. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING EDITOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1944 


At the beginning of this annual accounting of the affairs of the American His- 
torical Association 1 am happy to record a small but in these times significant gain 
in membership. Last year we made something of holding our own with a gain of 
two members. This year the gain is twenty times as great, which is a more im- 
pressive notation than to say we have forty-three more members than on the 
corresponding date last year. Seven new life members have enrolled and sixteen 


have died, 
The membership statistics, as of December 15, are as follows: 





Individuals 
PUG: usarlas 1432 
Aa iaa ió 2,782 
Institutions 
25-year memberships .......coooomomoooooo.. 6 
ANNUAL A E 408 
A iia teae A aegis bn ea 3,628 


1 During the year sixteen life members have died and seven have been added. Of the seven 
added, two are new members and five annual members who changed over to life membership. 
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The Treasurer’s report shows our finances are in a healthy condition. The 
considerable gain in receipts over last year is in part due to an effort to make all 
Review subscriptions begin with the October issue, and is thus somewhat deceptive. 

We have kept, despite losses of able assistants, a competent and conscientious 
staff in the central office. Miss Catharine Seybold has replaced Miss Blegen as as- 
sistant editor and Miss Joan Margo carries the office responsibilities of Miss Bohn- 
ing, resigned, These young women, with Miss Washington as senior to us all, carry 
their special responsibilities and serve as interchangeable parts’ when the load 
becomes heavy in any other sector of the office. 

Your Executive Secretary was obliged to assume added responsibilities in con- 
nection with the Historical Service Board when Dean Theodore C. Blegen, the 
Director, returned to his university duties on September 1. A part’ of the salary 
of the Executive Secretary is charged to the Board’s budget and paid directly 
into the Association’s treasury. 

As one of the current war activities of the Association, a brief report of the 
work of the Historical Service Board is perhaps the first matter to report. The 
Board has been engaged since September, 1943, in preparing pamphlets for volun- 
teer discussion groups in the Army in this country and abroad. It has maintained 
a‘small staff in offices in the Annex to the Library of Congress and has many 
collaborators both in and out of Washington. The Board members have all been 
active in reading and criticizing manuscripts. The difficulties and exasperating 
delays in connection with getting out the pamphlets would make more than one 
chapter in the history of civilian military co-operation. For what it has done, the 
Board and its Director, Mr. Blegen, and the staff, Mr. Thomas K. Ford, Miss 
Sarah Davidson, and Mrs. Arthur J. Larsen, deserve an “E” production pennant, 
and each pamphlet that has been accepted and printed deserves whole rows of 
. combat area ribbons. Mr. Blegen and I are both candidates for the Purple Heart. 
Speaking before complete returns are in, I should hope that by January first some 
eighteen pamphlets would be available to the soldiers but none to civilians, which 
is a matter of regret for they are of equal importance to any citizen whether in 
uniform or out. Almost as many more pamphlets are in various stages of prepara- 
tion. In form and substance they are a tribute to the scholarship and adaptability 
of the authors and the editorial skill of the staff and the artists, many of them in 
the Army, who have designed their covers and illustrations. 

Major Edward Evans has had charge in these matters of design in co-operation 
with the Board’s staff. The pamphlets are part of the far-lung program of the 
Division of Information and Education of the Army, directed by Major General 
Frederick H. Osborn. The liaison officer between the Historical Service Board 
and the War Department is Major Donald W. Goodrich. No one could have 
been more helpful and understanding than Major Goodrich in forwarding the 
whole enterprise. The editions of the pamphlets, first set at thirty-five thousand 
copies, have been increased to printings of two hundred thousand copies. The 
project, whether or not it goes on after this year, will stand as an enterprise worthy 
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of the approbation of the Association and a credit to it in the years to come. May 
I record here, as the War Department has already done, a word of unstinted praise 
for the intelligence, tact, and energy with which its Director, Mr. Blegen, set it 
‘on its feet and saw it on its way to success. 

I should like to devote the body of my report to the Review rather than to any 
broad consideration of the state of history in the nation. I can only say on the latter 
point that the appearance of excellent special studies and of articles, both of which 
are, I hope, revealed in the Review, is an encouraging sign for postwar historical 
scholarship.” We can be sure that the interests of that scholarship will be broader 
‘both as to areas, eras, and fields of interest than any we have known. For the 
present, the indicative signs are an outpouring by the half-trained of hasty and 
evanescent potboilers unworthy of more than a moment’s attention except as 
fluttering leaves that indicate the way the wind of interest will blow in the coming 
decade. And the time ought soon to be here when a few bold spirits will under- 
take works of great sweep and inclusive synthesis. The present number of such 
major undertakings, either co-operative or singlehanded, is lamentably few. If you 
doubt it, try to name them. 

There is a special reason for calling your attention to the Review. The present 
volume is the fiftieth and closes a half century in the life of what has become one 
of the leading historical periodicals of the world, under the present adverse condi- 
tions in the rest of the scholarly world, the leading periodical. . 

It had been my purpose to devote part of the last issue of the semicentennial 
volume to a formal recognition of the anniversary. It would have been appropriate 
to edit and bring down to date the admirable essay by Professor Jameson on the 
founding and first quarter century of the Review. That possibility became quite 
uncertain. The occasion should not go unnoticed. As a substitute for the original 
plan, I present here a brief summary of the main points of the story as told by 
the first editor. Those who have access to Volume XXVI of the Review will have 
no less pleasure in reading the account told in Professor Jameson’s own inimitable 
style. 

The idea of an American historical periodical that was not local or antiquarian 
had found expression by 1895 in several centers where men trained in Europe 


2 Volume XLIX of the Review (Oct., 1943-July, 1944) contains 853 pages, including an 
annual index of 27 pages, as compared with 946 pages in Vol. XLVIII. (The index was cut from 
45 pages in Vol. XLVUI.) The total number of articles, notes and suggestions, and documents 
was 21, as compared with 16 in Vol. XLVIII. Vol. XLIX contains 219 reviews as against 306 in 
Vol, XLVIII and 189 notices as against 242, a total of reviews and notices of 408 as compared 
with 548 in Vol. XLVII, a decrease of approximately 25 per cent. During the period from 
September 1, 1943, to September 1, 1944, 82 articles, notes and suggestions, and documents 
were submitted. Of these, 23 were accepted, 55 declined, and 4 are under consideration. Thirteen 
major articles were published, including the presidential address, (The report of the Executive 
Secretary on the progress of the Association during the past year appears in the section on 
“Historical News” rather than as a major article as in Vol, XLVIII.) Of these, five are in the 
field of American history, five in European history, one in medieval history, and one on public 
records in wartime. Of the notes and suggestions, one deals with United States historiography in 
the present war, another with the future of the National Archives, a third with the introductory 
college course in civilization; three are in the field of American history and one in European 
history. There is one documentary contribution, a letter on Major André in Germany. 
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were giving full time to the teaching of history. Of the one hundred (circa), half 
of them had come back from Europe, chiefly Germany, impressed with the service 
rendered by the Historische Zeitschrift, founded in 1859, and the Revue Historique, 
founded in 1876. The English Historical Review was ending its first decade. In 
1894, plans for an American historical periodical were formed or forming in at 
least three centers—Harvard, Cornell, and the University of Pennsylvania. The 
plans at Cornell, under the impetus given by Professor H. Morse Stephens, had 
gone to the stage of approval and financial support by the trustees and a rearrange- 
ment of the duties of Professor Stephens so that he could give time to editorial 
duties. Professors Burr and Moses Coit Tyler, of the Cornell staff, were to be his 
associates. At the same time the very considerable historical staff at Harvard, 
headed by Professor Emerton, was making similar plans. Neither group knew of 
the work of the other until in sending out feelers for support and interest each 
opened correspondence with other scholars, Chief among these was Professor 
George Burton Adams of Yale University. Through his efforts and those of others 
who had been asked to a conference by the Harvard group and the active co-opera- 
tion of Professor Stephens there was substituted a general conference in New York, 
April 6, 1895, called by six representative men, Tyler of Cornell, Adams of Yale, 
Emerton of Harvard, Judson of Chicago, McMaster of Pennsylvania, and Sloane 
of Princeton. Twenty-six men attended, all of whose names have a place in the 
history of American historiography and only one of whom is living today.* Here 
all interests were pooled and a national periodical, not one attached to an institu- 
tion, was founded. A board of six editors was chosen with power to choose a 
managing editor. A guarantee fund of $2,000 a year for two years was set up, and 
the Macmillan Company of New York became, and has remained throughout, the 
efficient and co-operative publishers. As one reviews the history of the origin of 
the American Historical Review, one can only hope that if any division should 
arise in the future in the historical profession it will be met by the same generous 
waiving of institutional and personal interests that marked the beginnings of what 
is now our official organ. 

' When Professor Jameson became the ae editor, he was not manager of some- 
thing sponsored or initiated by this Association as such. The Review was the 
property of the editors, or perhaps the guarantors, and, to an undetermined degree, 
of the publishers. The editorial board was self-perpetuating and almost unchang- 
ing in membership for the first twenty years. It met frequently, and, as the earlier 
managing editors were also officers on the salary roll of the Carnegie Institution, 
the Board had funds to carry an ample staff, while paying the expenses of three or 
four meetings a year and rewarding contributors and reviewers rather generously. 

The last step was taken in 1916 when the Board of Editors transferred to the 
American Historical Association whatever rights of ownership it possessed. This 
transfer had been preceded by a somewhat turbulent and acrimonious discussion 
of the Constitution of the Association. The spread of the controversy was due in 


3 Frederic Bancroft-—and he has died since this was written. See page 673, below. 
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part to a misunderstanding by the members of the Association of the status of the 
Review and its peculiar position in the matter of management and ownership. 
Some members are still living who recall those stormy days. The controversy is 
only faintly revealed in the minutes of the Council and the Association but quite 
vividly set forth in the columns of the Nation and in fugitive circulars, Professor 
Jameson was tco much of a gentleman to recall in his article the unpleasantness 
of it all and too much of a statesman to open again a rift so recently closed twenty- 
five years ago. So far as the Review was concerned, the quiet cession by the Board 
of its rights was in the same spirit in which what might have been rival groups 
and rival periodicals were combined in one organ that had no other interest but 
that of all history and of all those interested either professionally or as citizens in 
history. 

The story of the founding of the Review, the spirit of the founders, and the 
ideals and standards they set up are a heritage to be treasured. The successive 
managing editors and the Boards of Editors have sought to preserve these ideals 
and standards. It is appropriate to close this brief sketch by recalling the names 
of my predecessors, chief of whom always is J. Franklin Jameson. They are: 
J. Franklin Jameson, 1895-1901; Andrew C. McLaughlin, 1901-1905; J. Franklin 
Jameson, 1905-1928; Dana C. Munro, 1928-1929; Henry E. Bourne, 1929-1936; 
and Robert Livingston Schuyler, 1936-1941. 
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Aside from the editing of the Review and the business affairs of the Associa- 
tion, the major part of the work of the Association is carried on by its committees. 
The war has decreased the activities of some committees, but all, under the leader- 
ship of their chairmen, have done the duties assigned them. In the case of some 
of the committees, such work is no small addition to the burdens the members 
are carrying on their own campuses and in war activities. The Association is each 
year a debtor to the members who serve on these committees and this year not 
less than in the past. 

It is a matter of regret that the funds of the Association do not at present 
- permit allotments for meetings of some of the important committees. Conducting 
their business by correspondence lays an additional burden upon a committee, and 
especially upon the chairman. 

I shall now briefly summarize the reports that have been submitted. The full 
text of these reports will be printed in the Annual Report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee will be presented at the business 
meeting, and the reports of the committees on the Herbert Baxter Adams and 
John H. Dunning prizes will be given at the annual dinner. The Committee on 
the George Louis Beer Prize, Professor Troyer S. Anderson of the State University 
of lowa, chairman, reports that there were no manuscripts submitted during the 
year for the committee's consideration and that there is therefore no award to 
be made. The Beveridge Memorial Prize is awárded in odd-numbered years and 
the committee in charge of this prize, Professor Earle D. Ross, chairman, reports 
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that the committee is giving special attention to methods of eliciting meritorious 
books and manuscripts, especially those by promising young scholars. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE Ánnual Report 


The three following volumes, constituting the Annual Report for 1942, have 
appeared during the past year: 

Volume I, containing the Association’s proceedings for 1942 and a list of 
members as of April, 1943; Volume II, containing Letters from the Berlin Embassy 
... 1871-1874 and 1880-1885, edited by Paul Knaplund; Volume III, containing 
papers prepared for the 1942 Chicago meeting but not presented because of war- 
time cancellation of the meeting and not published elsewhere, edited by Stanley 
Pargellis. 

No back volumes of any previous Report are outstanding; all Reports through 
1942 have been published in their entirety. The status of the Annual Report for 
1943 is as follows: Volume I, containing the proceedings of the New York meeting 
(1943) and the proceedings of the Pacific Coast Branch for 1943, is ready for 
distribution; Volume I], Writings on American History for 1939 and 1940, edited 
by Grace Griffin and Dorothy Louraine, is in page proof and is being indexed. 

A printing credit of $10,620 has again become available for the current fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1944. Through overobligations of $1,252.94 on estimates. 
on completed jobs not yet billed and on volumes still in manufacture, the current 
operating balance to the Association’s credit at this time is $9,367.06. 

The Annual Report for 1944 will consist of three volumes as follows: Vol- 
ume J, containing proceedings of the Association and of the Pacific Coast Branch 
for 1944 and an abstract, subject-classified bibliography of all major articles pub- 
lished in the American Historical Review, Volumes I through L, compiled by 
Franklin Scott; Volumes IT and III, containing a calendar of American Fur Com- 
pany Papers, 1831-1849, prepared under the direction of Grace Lee Nute, together 
with a preface and her article on these papers, published in the American Historical 
Review for April, 1927, reproduced by the offset method from existing typed copy, 
and in the usual binding. 

Owing to Mrs. Louraine’s resignation, little more than a start has been made 
on Writings on American History for 1941 and 1942. Presumably the manuscript 
will be ready by next fall, especially if Miss Griffin, who is burdened with numer- 
ous other duties, is provided assistance, Mr. Matteson, who is compiling the 
cumulative index to Writings on American History, and who had completed the 
letter “O” on all volumes through the 1930 volume before being requested to in- 
clude the 1931-through 1938 ones, has done so and is now midway through “P” 
for the entire series. This gigantic project will, according to his estimate, be com- 
pleted inside of another year, hence publication can apparently be undertaken in 
1946. Since no commercial publisher for Writings on American History can be 
found in these days of paper shortage, it appears that the Association must con- 
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tinue publishing the same as part of the Annual Report for an indefinite period, 
which will, of course, rather seriously limit the committee’s publishing program. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ÅLBERT J. BEVERIDGE MEMORIAL FUND 


The Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee, through its capable and hard- 
working chairman, Professor Richard H. Shryock, reports that it has not accepted 
any new manuscripts for the monograph series. Despite a comprehensive effort at 
publicity there was a decided dearth of manuscripts: submitted. This emphasizes 
the point made earlier by another chairman, that there is a decided inconsistency 
between the complaints about the difficulties of publishing monographs and the 
failure to submit such studies to the committee. 

The committee, however, has been very active in the editing of monographs 
already accepted in the monograph series. Four manuscripts have been either pub- 
lished, edited, or publication arranged for. The monograph by Richard Hofstadter, 
Social Darwinism in American Thoughi, 1860-1915, accepted in 1942, has been 
published this fall by the University of Fennsylvania Press, which has now taken 
over the printing of this series in the place of D. Appleton-Century. In this first 
volume it has done an excellent job in getting out an attractive volume. Bernstein’s 
Origins of Inter-American Relations, 1700-1812, accepted in 1942, has just gone 
to press. Pomeroy’s The Territories and the United States, 1861-1890, accepted in 
1943, is edited and ready for the press. It will come out during 1945. A special 
arrangement for joint support makes possible the publication through the Univer- 
sity of Chicago of the last of the documentary series, Easterby’s Rice Plantation 
Documents. 

The chairman makes a suggestion thet this might be an opportune time to re- 

examine the work of the committee witk a view to either developing a new type 
of program or some more adequate means of making the present program better 
known. His report contains some interesting suggestions as to new types of fields 
and studies. : 
_ All members of this committee have served longer than usual. This has been 
an act of self-sacrifice, at the request of the Association, because they were negotiat- 
ing with new printers and had a tangled group of previous commitments to clear 
up. I permit myself here to quote at length from the chairman’s review of the past 
four years of the committee’s work under his leadership. 

“(1) All old commitments for the original documentary series were cleared 
up; and one final work prepared for that series is now in press. 

“(2) The monograph series, planned under Professor Nichols’ chairmanship, 
was continued, Although, as noted, only Zour of these studies have been published 
or are soon to be published, about three times that number of manuscripts were 
examined, War conditions were at least in part responsible for the relatively small 
number of works submitted. 

“(3) The policy of extending authors’ grants-in-aid, for the completion of ac- 

cepted manuscripts, was discontinued. 
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“(4) Upon the refusal of the Appleton-Century Company to continue to act 
as publisher, a satisfactory contract was secured with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. In this connection, it was ascertained from the proper Federal office 
that paper credit for earlier publications belonged to the A.H.A., rather than to 
Century. 

“(5) In an effort to secure better professional publicity for the committee’s 
program, individual letters were sent in 1942 to the chairmen or well-known 
members of history departments in some fifty colleges and universities throughout 
the country. p 

“(6) Through the assistance of Dr. Ford, considerable stocks of earlier pub- 
lications were sold in 1943 by the device of setting special reduced prices on various 
volumes. 

“(7) A procedure was adopted for speeding up the preparation and publica- 
tion of the Writings on American History, in an effort to bring the appearance 
of these more nearly up to date. This involved considerable attention, at a time 
when it was expected that the committee would finance publication as well as edi- 
torial costs. As responsibility for publication has since been accepted by the Coun- 
cil, this problem is now no longer in the committee’s hands. In financing Miss 
Griffin’s work as editor, however, it has encouraged her to proceed as rapidly as 
possible.” 

The Committee on Committees expresses for the Association its appreciation 
of the labors of the members of this committee and especially those of the retiring 
chairman. 

The financial statement of the committee shows that it is in a sound position 
and that, although when the bills are paid for the present monographs in the 
press the balance will not be so large as the preceding year, there will be to its 
credit several salable volumes, the royalties of which go to maintain the fund. 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CARNEGIE REVOLVING FUND FOR PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund, Professor Sidney R. Packard 
of Smith College, chairman, reports that they have dealt this yéar with two manu- * 
scripts previously accepted for publication. One is awaiting final revision by the 
author, which revision will probably not be finished until after the war. The second 
ran to such length that the committee felt the need of additional funds. These 
have been supplied in part by the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Committee on Research in Economic History so that it will appear in 1945 under 
the imprint of the Cornell University Press as a joint publication. The volume, by 
Louis Hunter, is entitled An Economic and Technological History of Steamboating 
on the Western Waters in the Nineteenth Century. i 

A few new manuscripts have been submitted to the committee during the year 
but in each case the committee has advised the author to resubmit the manuscript 
later, at the conclusion of the war, when the committee will bé ready to resume 
operations and have the benefit of the widest possible choice. This committee has 
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faced the difficulty of finding publishers, a difficulty due partly to the character 
of the publications as primarily contributions to scholarship and partly to the 
reluctance of publishers not only to take risks but to pledge their diminishing 
paper supply. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LirTLETON-GriswoLD FUND 


Although the work of the committee has been greatly hampered by the war, 
some progress has nevertheless been made and one meeting of the committee was 
held. 

Dr. Anne K. Gregorie has found new materials for our contemplated volume 
of equity cases from South Carolina, and has continued her work thereon. Dr. 
Susie M. Ames has likewise steadily continued work on the Virginia material. 
We are assured of extremely competent historical editorship for both these volumes. 
The last step in their preparation, which will soon confront us, will be the study 
of the materials by their legal editors. 

Final editorial work on the Rhode Island equity materials has been begun 
under very promising arrangements. Dr. John T. Farrell of the College of New 
Rochelle, who acted most satisfactorily as historical editor of the fourth volume 
of our series, has agreed to perform the same duties on the Rhode Island volume, 
and he will be guided by Professor Zechariah Chafee, jr., of the Law School of 
Harvard University, who is certainly one of the two or three leading American 
authorities on equity in England and in this country. 

Finally, an opportunity has recently unexpectedly arisen to publish a volume 
of early Maryland county court records, those, namely, of Prince Georges County 
from 1696 through 1699. An expert transcription of these was made for the Hall 
of Records Commission of Maryland, but inasmuch as they plan to continue for 
the present the publication of records of higher courts (of which some half a dozen 
volumes have already appeared in the Archives of Maryland), the transcript has 
not been utilized. Our present plan, on the contrary, is to publish county records. 
Under these circumstances, the Commission (Dr. Morris L. Radoff, Archivist of 
Maryland, being acquainted with our program) offered us the Prince Georges 
transcript, with a subvention, for publication by us. This offer we have tentatively 
accepted. Proper acknowledgment of the Commission's editorial and financial aid 
will of course be made, and a small number of copies will be specially bound for 
distribution by the Commission in Maryland. 

Since it has long been hoped that local historical societies might co-operate in 
the work of our committee, this precedent may prove to be one of great importance. 

- The balance on hand for the committee’s work is $8,645.12, as of August 31, 


1944- 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PuBLICATIONS 


Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols, chairman of the Committee on Government Pub- 
lications, reports that plans under consideration for the enlarging of the scope of the 
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committee's endeavors were adjourned because of wartime conditions, especially 
the severe paper stringency. The committee, however, “invites members of the 
American Historical Association (1) to submit proposals on their particular needs 
in any field of government publications of special use to them, (2) to accompany 
their proposals with concrete suggestions as to means for implementing them 
effectively.” 

The committee has been active in supporting an effort to give the publication 
of the Territorial Papers a secure status, At present, it is, and has been for a 
number of years, an annual struggle to assure Congressional support. If the Depart- 
ment of State could be given the “go ahead” signal to finish the series, it would 
relieve both the staff and the friends of this historical work of annual appearances 
before Congressional committees. The committee suggests that the Association go 
on record in favor of authorization being given the Department of State to con- 
tinue the series and to do this by resolution addressed to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate and to the President, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 


Your committee on a radio program giving historical background to current 
matters has been continued very successfully. NBC, which has contributed Mr. 
Saerchinger’s services and carried the broadcast as a supporting program is anxious 
to sell the program and the time to a sponsor. A proposal to accept a commercial 
sponsor having no control over the material used in the broadcast was laid before 
the committee, which approved the plan overwhelmingly. It was then submitted 
to the Council of the Association which, by a majority mail or telegraph vote, 
approved. The Executive Secretary raised the question of compensation to the 
= Association for giving the program. The contract has not been submitted for 
signature and the matter stands where it did when the Council voted approval. 


REPORT oF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE WPA BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Special Committee on the WPA Bibliography, appointed in 1942, reports, 
through its chairman, Mr. Everett E, Edwards, that it feels “that it is impracticable 
to complete the work on this bibliography and to print it in wartime” and urges, 
therefore, that the “committee be discontinued. The Association can provide for 
another to handle the project after the return of peace if it wishes to do so.” 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES To THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Our senior delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies reports a 
number of the varied activities of this organization. Among those of particular 
interest to the historical group is the important work done by the Council’s Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Cultural Treasures of Europe. This committee has 
collected information regarding looted, damaged, and destroyed objects, monu- 
ments, and colleetions; has correlated activities of museum, university, and profes- 
‘sional experts, and has formulated general principles of conservation, Due no 
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doubt in part to the work of this committee and to Mr. Leland’s imagination, there 
is now an American Commission for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in Europe. On that Commission five members of the A.C.L.S. 
committee are serving. 

The proposal of Mr. Shryock’s committee that a history of science in America 
should be written in collaboration by a group of experts is now reaching the plan- 
ning stage. The work is to consist of four volumes and of about twenty-five 
hundred pages, and pains are being taken to see that the work is more than a 
series of unrelated monographs, and that the work is done in a historical way. 
It is agreeable to hear that “trends will be stressed.” 

The problem of American studies, where the results of research in American 
history, American literature, American folklore, etc., may be correlated, has re- 
ceived a great deal of discussion, some of it concrete and helpful. 

Our delegate has been much impressed with the activities of the American 
` Council and finds encouragement in them for the future of humanistic studies 
in this country. He is convinced that the academic group should be more widely 
informed of the varied and effective activities of the Council and of its Director 
and Assistant Director, Messrs. Leland and Graves. To this your own Executive 
Secretary, who represents another organization on the Council, can heartily 
subscribe. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE IN THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


When Mr. T. R. Schellenberg was reappointed for one year, he was asked to 
make an appraisal of this Institute and advise the Council as to whether the As- 
sociation should continue appointing a representative. Mr. Schellenberg reports 
on the latter point that he feels that our representation at the present serves no 
useful purpose inasmuch as the interest of the Institute is very slight in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The stress of the organization is upon microphoto- 
graphic reproduction of materials in the field of science. The organizations rep- 
resenting the humanities are largely decorative. He asks to be relieved of future 
duties and recommends that no successor be appointed. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE SUPERVISORY BOARD OF THE 
American Year Book 


Last year the Council appointed Professor Thomas C. Cochran of New York 
University to replace the late Professor Albert Bushnell Hart. Professor Cochran 
was also charged with the task of making an appraisal of the Year Book and of 
the advisability of our maintaining a representative on the board. His report en- 
dorses the Year Book as a “useful compendium of information that may be of 
considerable value to historians” and recommends that the Association continue 
its representation on the supervisory board along with the forty-five other learned 
societies in various fields. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE "INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


Our senior delegate, Mr. Leland, reports that correspondence and consulta- 
tions with some other members of the committee have been possible this year as 
the result of the clearing of France and the presence in this country of Professor 
C. K. Webster, chairman of the British committee. The approach to postwar 
activity of the committee will necessarily be slow and in some sectors delicate and 
difficult. Mr. Leland hopes that the committee can at least go forward with the 
International Bibliography, which has been suspended since the death of Monsieur 
Marc Jaryc. 


Report OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL Parks AssociaTION BOARD 


Our representative on the National Parks Association Board of Trustees has 
faithfully watched the points at which he has felt the Historical Association might 
be interested or helpful. He feels definitely that there would be mutual benefit if 
members of the profession had more intimate contact with historical sites and 
areas, which are prime source materials in themselves. National sites and areas, 
like the great natural areas, need clearly defined standards and our Association 
can be of help in setting and maintaining such standards. l 

He further recommends that at an early date there be held such a meeting or 
conference as was held in 1934 when the whole subject of historical sites was 
presented in a session presided over by Dr. V. E. Chatelain. Mr. Flickinger, our 
representative, thinks that the Association's interest in historical sites would justify 
the appointment of a special committee in this field. Such a committee, if ap- 
pointed, would need to co-ordinate its work with the Special Committee on 
Preservation and Restoration of Historical Objects, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Historical Source Materials. 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES ON Social Education 


The full report of the editor of Social Education will be printed in the Annual 
‘Report. It shows that every effort has been made to economize but that it is difficult 
to go farther in this direction, and unless advertising and other sources of income 
increase, the deficit charged against the reserve fund will increase. Your representa- 
tives on the executive board can speak only in the highest terms of the magazine 
and the admirable work of Dr. Erling Hunt in seeking to make it both useful and 
inspiring to social science teachers. 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE SOCIAL ScrENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The report of Professor Roy F. Nichols, as our senior representative on the 
Social Science Research Council, is brief enough and important enough so that 1 
quote it here in full: i 
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“The activities of the Social Science Research Council during the past year 
have been of particular interest to historians. 

“The work of the committee on the guide to local history has concluded its 
labors by publishing a manual, Local History by Donald D. Parker, revised and 
edited by Bertha E. Josephson. This book is designed to stimulate more work of ` 
value to social science in general in this basic field. 

“The committee on appraisal has been exploring the use of the personal docu- 
ment in various disciplines and is publishing a series of reports. Louis Gottschalk 
was commissioned to prepare one on “The Use of the Personal Document in His- 
tory, which is now in proof. 

“The committee on the control of social data, working through Lester J. 
Cappon, has been active in arousing interest and co-operation among the various 
state governments, archives, and libraries in collecting and preserving an adequate 
record of state participation in the war. 

“The committee on economic history has continued its activities under dif- 
ficulties caused by war demands upon manpower. Its program is emphasizing 
work on the role of government in American economic development, studies of 
American politico-economic thought in the 1790’s and of economic and business 
legislation in specific states prior to the Civil War. 

“The committee on war studies has been successful in interesting a number of 
scholars from the various disciplines in pilot studies which are designed to start 
scholarly interest immediately in the problems of American behavior in time of 
war. The plans of the committee look forward to promoting a continuing interest 
which will provide the monographic studies necessary for the future historians 
of the war. 

“The committee on historiography has been considering fundamental prob- 
lems of historical methodology and means to raise the level of historical thinking 
and to improve the quality of historical research. It hopes to have its report ready 
early in the year.” See also “Notes and Suggestions” in this issue. 


The report of the Pacific Coast Branch will be published later in the Annual 
Report. 


May I at the close and in lieu of the traditional committee on resolutions ex- 
press on behalf of the Council and the Association their very real appreciation 
of the services of the chairman of the Program Committee, Professor William T. 
Hutchinson of the University of Chicago, and of the chairman of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements, Professor Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern University. 
Their task has been shared by others who co-operated on their committees and 
recognition is given them. I need only call your attention to their names, as they 
are printed in the program of a very successful meeting under adverse conditions. 

Guy Sranron Forp, Executive Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, PRIVATE DINING ROOM NO. 3, 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
DECEMBER 27, 1944, 2:30 P.M. 


Present: William L. Westermann, President; Arthur S. Aiton, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Ralph H. Gabriel, Roy F. Nichols, Councilors; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Executive Secretary. 

President Westermann called the meeting to order. 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1943 meeting of the Council and of the annual 
business meeting (which had been published) and the minutes of the Executive 
Committee meeting on June 24, 1944 (which had been circulated), were approved 
without being read. 

Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 
and commented at some length on the work of the Historical Service Board. 

The following matters in the report of the Executive Secretary were made the 
subject of special discussion and action: 

1. It was moved and seconded that a new committee on the WPA bibliography 
of United States history be appointed to continue an investigation of the feasibility 
of publishing this material when edited and to submit a budget estimate. Professor 
Lester J. Cappon of the University of Virginia, chairman, Mr. C, C. Crittenden of 
North Carolina, and a third to be named by the chairman, were constituted the 
new committee. 

2. It was voted to discontinue the representation of the American Historical 
Association on the American Documentation Institute and to continue our rep- 
resentation on the Supervisory Board of the American Year Book. Professor 
Thomas C. Cochran of New York University was reappointed representative to 
the Year Book. 

Professor Aiton then presented the report of the Committee on Committees. 
He explained that under present conditions the committee had thought it advisable 
not to make too many changes and in the cases of inactive committees to limit 
new appointments to vacancies caused by resignation. The following list of com- 
mittees and delegates was thereupon approved by the Council: 


Board of Trustees—W. Randolph Burgess, 55 Wall Street, New York City, 
‘chairman; Stanton Griffis, Hemphill, Noyes and Company, 15 Broad Street, 
New York City; Thomas I. Parkinson, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
Leon Fraser, 2 Wall Street, New York City; A. W. Page, 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Review.—Guy Stanton Ford, Library 
of Congress Annex, Managing Editor; J. G. Randall, University of Illinois— 
term expires December, 1945; William E. Lunt, Haverford College—term ex- 
pires December, 1946; A.C. Krey, University of Minnesota—term expires 
December, 1947; M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell University—term expires Decem- 
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ber, 1947; Thad W. Riker, University of Texas—term expires December, 1948; 
Curtis P. Nettels, Cornell University —term expires December, 1949. 

Committee on Committees —Arthur S. Aiton, University of Michigan, chairman; 
Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Robert L. Schuyler, 
Columbia University. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Waldo G. Leland, American Council of 
Learned Societies, chairman; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); Bernadotte Schmitt, University of Chicago. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize-—J, Duane Squires, Colby Junior 
College, chairman; V. J. Puryear, 647 D Street, Davis, California; Ross J. S. 
Hoffman, Fordham University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize—M. B. Garrett, University of North 
Carolina, chairman; F. Lee Benns, Indiana University; one member to be 
appointed, 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Prize-—Earle D. Ross, Iowa State 
College, chairman; Merrill Jensen, University of Wisconsin; one member to be 
appointed, 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize-—Reginald C. McGrane, University 
of Cincinnati, chairman; Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon; Lawrence 
Harper, University of California. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives 
(ex officio); Louis C. Hunter, American University; St. George L. Sioussat, 
Library of Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio); Bernard J. Holm, 535 Kentucky Avenue, S.E., Washington, D. C. 

Committee on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund-—Chairman to be ap- 
pointed; A. P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania; Dorothy B. Goebel, 
Hunter College. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications-—Ray A. Billington, 
Northwestern University, chairman; Samuel H. Brockunier, jr., Wesleyan 
University; Raymond P. Stearns, 202 Vermont Avenue, Urbana, Illinois; 
Paul W. Gates, Cornell University; Grace A. Cockroft, Skidmore College; 
Lawrence F, Hill, Ohio State University. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund—Francis S. Philbrick, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard 
W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard B. Morris, College of the City of New 
York; Mark D. Howe, University of Buffalo; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 744 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Harvard University; 

Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary. 

Committee on Government Publications—Jeannette Nichols, 438 Riverview Road, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, chairman; Richard J. Purcell, Catholic University; 
Bernard Mayo, University of Virginia. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials —Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick His- 
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torical Association, chairman. Special Committee on Archives: Emmett J. 
Leahy, Navy Department, chairman; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives; Sargent B. Child, Office of 
Price Administration; Charles M. Gates, University of Washington; Margaret 
C. Norton, Illinois State Library; Randolph W. Church, Virginia State Library. 
Special Committee on Manuscripts: Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, 
chairman; Wendell H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University; Theodore C. 
Blegen, University of Minnesota; John’C. L. Andreassen, W.P.A., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; St. George L. Sioussat, Library of Congress; Roger Shugg, 
University of Indiana; Whitney R. Cross, Cornell University. Special Com- 
mittee on Newspapers: Culver H. Smith, University of Chattanooga, chair- 
man; Allan Nevins, Columbia University; Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford Uni- 
versity; E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke University; Adeline Barry, The National 
Archives. Special Committee on Business Records: Ralph M. Hower, Harvard 
University, chairman; William D. Overman, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society; Oliver W. Holmes, The National Archives; Lewis Atherton, 
University of Missouri; Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky; Oliver M. 
Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College; Guy Lee, The National Archives. 
Special Committee on Library Holdings: Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman 
(deceased); Luther H. Evans, Library of Congress; Gilbert H. Doane, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; A. G. Kuhlman, Vanderbilt University; James A. Barnes, 
Temple University; George A. Schwegmann, jr., Library of Congress. Special 
Committee on Preservation and Restoration of Historical Objects: H. E. 
Kahler, National Park Service, Department of Interior, Chicago, chairman; 
Ronald Lee, 17th Serv. Sq., 1st Serv. Group, Fort Dix Air Base, Fort Dix, 
New Jersey; Russell H. Anderson, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago; 
Hunter D. Farish (deceased); C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina Historical 
Commission; Lucille O'Connor Kellar, McCormick Historical Association. 
Special Committee on British Sessional Papers: Edgar L. Erickson, Chemical 
Warfare Division, Camp Aberdeen, Maryland, chairman; Milton R. Gutsch, 
University of Texas; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State University, Frank J. 
Klingberg, University of California at Los Angeles. Research Associate: Everett 
E. Edwards, Department of Agriculture. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association— American Academy of Classi- 
cal and Medieval Studies in Rome: Austin P. Evans, Columbia” University — 
term expires December, 1947; T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College— 
term expires December, 1947. American Council of Learned Societies: Wallace 
Notestein, Yale University—term expires December, 1946; Dixon Ryan Fox 
(deceased; successor to be appointed). Representative on American Year 
Book Supervisory Board: Thomas C. Cochran, Washington Square College, 
New York University. International Committee of Historical Sciences: James 
T. Shotwell, Columbia University; Waldo G. Leland, American Council of 
Learned Societies. Representative on National Parks Association Board: B. 
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Floyd Flickinger, Bear Garden Farm, Star Route, Hanover, Virginia—term 
expires December, 1946. Representatives on Social Education: Guy Stanton 
Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Chester McA. Destler, Con- 
necticut College. Social Science Research Council: Shepard B. Clough, Colum- 
bia University—term expires December, 1945; Merle E. Curti, University of 
Wisconsin—term expires December, 1946; Roy F. Nichols, University of 
Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1947. 


The Executive Secretary then presented the following proposal of the Watumull 
Foundation: 

The Watumull Foundation proposes to establish a Prize of $500 to be awarded 
triennially by the American Historical Association for the best book originally 
published in the United States on any phase of the history of India, the first award 
to be announced at the Annual Meeting of the Association in December, 1945. The 
Foundation suggests that in making the first award the Committee in Charge of 
the Prize take into consideration books published during the five year period 1940 
- to 1944 inclusive. Each subsequent award, beginning with that of 1948, would be 
limited to books published during the period of three years preceding the year 
in which the award is made; that is, 1945 to 1947 inclusive for the award of 1948. 
No award would be made if, in the opinion of the Committee, no eligible book 
possessed sufficient merit to justify it. The Committee of three or five members, to 
be appointed by the Association would contain one member to be appointed by 
the Association from a list of three members of the Association which the Watu- 
. mull Foundation will nominate. 


On motion the proposal of the Watumull Foundation was accepted and the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following ad interim appointments of delegates were made during 1944: 
Mrs. Helen Taft Manning of Bryn Mawr College and Professor Thomas E. Drake 
of Haverford College were the representatives at the meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on April 14 and 15, 1944. Professor 
Harry G. Plum of the University of Iowa was the delegate to the inauguration of 
Dr. Russell David Cole as president of Cornell College on April 25, 1944. Professor 
A. C. Krey of the University of Minnesota was the delegate to the inauguration of 
Father Flynn as president of St. Thomas College on April 27, 1944. Dr. James A. 
James of Northwestern University was the delegate to the inauguration of Dr. 
Ernest A. Johnson as president of Lake Forest College on May 20, 1944. Dr. 
Merrill E. Gaddis of Central College was the delegate to the inauguration of 
Dr. Harry S. DeVore as president of Central College on May 25, 1944. Miss 
Shirley Farr of Brandon, Vermont, was the delegate to the inauguration of Dr. 
Homer L. Dodge as president of Norwich University on October 9, 1944. Professor 
Aileen Dunham of Wooster College was the delegate to the inauguration of Dr. 
Howard F. Lowry as president of Wooster College on October 21, 1944. Professor 
Arthur C. Bining of the University of Pennsylvania was the delegate to the in- 
auguration of Dr. Edwin Ewart Aubrey as president of Crozer Theological 
Seminary on October 31, 1944. Professor Donald C. Babcock of the University of 
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New Hampshire was the delegate to the inauguration of Dr. Harold Walter Stoke 
as president of the University of New Hampshire on December 17, 1944. 

Reporting for the Committee on Honorary Members, of which Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland is chairman and Professor Bernadotte Schmitt the other member, Mr. Ford 
presented a list of ten foreign scholars as candidates for election to honorary 
membership in the American Historical Association. The committee had can- 
vassed the field thoroughly and in some cases the chairrhan had held conferences 
of groups familiar with the scholars of special areas. 

On motion the following list of honorary members was elected and the Execu- 
tive Secretary instructed to inform them and in due time to send them some 
suitable certificate: 


Rafael Altamira y Crevea. Historian and jurist; born 1866; has been professor of 
history of Spanish law in University of Oviedo, professor in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Institute at Madrid, president of the Ibero-American Institute 
of Comparative Law, judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague; regarded as one of the most distinguished historians of Spain; 
was special guest of American Historical Association at twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting, 1909; author or editor of History of Law, Compilation of 
American Constitutions, History of Spanish Colonial Institutions, and History 
of Spanish Civilization. 

Domingo Amunategui y Solar. Professor, historian, publicist; corresponding 
member of the Real Academia de la Historia of Madrid; born 1860; has been 
professor and dean of the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Chile; 
rector of the University, and Minister of Justice and Public Instruction and of 
the Interior; author and editor of many historical works, including Las 
encomiendas de indíjenas en Chile, Historia social de Chile, Historia de Chile, . 
and El progreso intelectual y politica de Chile. 

Pierre Caron. Archiviste paléographe; emeritus director general of the Archives 
of France; born 1875; has been member of the Comité des Travaux Historiques, 
secretary of the Commission de |’Histoire Economique de la Revolution; an 
international leader in historical bibliography; editor of International Bibliog- 
raphy of Historical Sciences, World Last of Historical Periodicals and Bibliog- 
raphies, and Repertoire bibliographique de l'histoire de France. 

Aage Friis, Ph.D. Emeritus professor of history, University of Copenhagen; born 
1870; has been rector of the University of Copenhagen, president of the Danish 
Historical Society, counsellor of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; one of the 
most distinguished of Scandinavian historians, author and editor of numerous 
works on Danish history, including The Question of North Schleswig, 1864- 
1879 and Europe, Denmark, and North Schleswig. 

Hu Shih, B.A. (Cornell), Ph.D., LL.D. Historian and philosopher; visiting lec- 
turer, Harvard University; member of Academia Sinica; ‘born 1891; has been 
professor of philosophy and dean of department of English literature, dean 
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of College of Arts and Letters, in Peking National University; president of 

China Institute, Woosung; ambassador to United States; works include De- 
velopment of the Logical Method in Ancient China, Outline of Chinese Philos- 
ophy, Ancient History of China, and History of Chinese Thought (in 
progress), 

- Johan Huizinga, D.Litt. Professor of history, University of Leiden; president of the 
Section of Letters, Royal Academy of Sciences; born 1872; member of the 
International Committee for Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations; 
leading Dutch historian; works include Waning of the Middle Ages (1924), 
Erasmus (1924), America As It Lives and Thinks (1927), Wege der Kulturges- 
chichte (1930), In oe Shadow of Tomorrow (1936), and Homo Ludens 
(1938). 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., Litt.D. Emeritus director of the Institute of His- 
torical Research, University of London; born 1869; has been professor of con- 
stitutional history, University of London; fellow of All Souls, Oxford; founder 
and president of the Historical Association; founder of the Institute of His- 
torical Research; Goldwin Smith Lecturer in Cornell University; assistant edi- 
tor, Dictionary of National Biography; originator and organizer of the Anglo- 
American Historical Conferences, leader in development of professional rela- 
tions between American and British historians; author and editor of many 
works and articles, including Life of Thomas Cranmer (1904), Factors in 
Modern History (1907), Political History of England, Vol. V (1910), Evolu- 
tion of Parliament (1920), and Factors in American History (1925). 

Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay. Director of the Paulista Museum, Sao Paulo; 
born 1876; member of the Brazilian Academy of Letters and the Brazilian 
Historical and Geographical Institute; author and editor of many historical 
works, including Historia geral das bandeiras, Historia seiscentista da villa de 
Sáo Paulo, and Collectanea de documentos da antiga cartographia paulista. 

George Macaulay Trevelyan, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; born 1876; has been Regius Professor of Modern History, Cambridge; 
author of many historical works, including England under the Stuarts, Garibaldi 
and the Thousand (1909), Garibaldi and the Making of Italy (1911), Life of 
John Bright (1913), British History in the Nineteenth Century (1922), His- 
tory of England (1926), England under Queen Anne (1930-35), Grey of 
Falloden (1936), and The English Revolution, 1688-1689 (1938). 

George Mackinnon Wrong, M.A., LL.D. Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada; 
emeritus professor of History: University of Toronto; born 1860; author of 
The British Nation: A History (1903), The Earl of Elgin (1905), A Canadian 
Manor and Its Seigneurs (1908), The Fall of Canada (1914), The Conquest of 
New France (1918), Washington and His Comrades in Arms (1920), The 
Rise and Fall of New France (1928), Canada and the American Revolution 
(1934), and The Canadians: The Story of a People (1938). 
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As the term of membership of the Committee on Honorary Members had not 
been set at the time when the committee was constituted in 1943, a motion was 
made and carried that the term of the committee be for the period of three years, 
present members serving from December, 1943, to December, 1946. 

On motion the present members of the Executive Committee were re-elected 
for one year. The membership is as follows: Arthur M. Schlesinger, chairman; 
Ralph H. Gabriel, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Carl Stephenson, Solon J. Buck, Treasurer, 
and Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, ex officio. . 

In the absence of Dr. Solon J. Buck, his report as Treasurer was briefly sum- 
marized by Mr. Ford. It will be printed in full in the Annual Report. In substance 
it indicated that the finances of the Association were in a healthy condition. 

The last matter before the Council.was the consideration of the annual meet- 
ing for 1945. It was determined to follow the cycle, which would bring the meeting 
in 1945 to Washington, D. C. Professor Sidney Painter of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was named chairman of the Program Committee and Dean E. L. Kayser of 
George Washington University, chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. 
Authority was given to the Executive Committee to modify all arrangements to 
fit any contingency that might arise during the year. See page 664. 


Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, SOUTH BALLROOM, 
' STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
DECEMBER 28, 1944, 3:45 P.M. 


The annual business meeting of the American Historical Association, held in 
the South Ballroom of the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, was called to order by-Presi- 
dent Westermann. 

The motion was made to approve without reading the minutes of the meeting 
in 1943, as they had already been printed and circulated. 

Mr. Ford then read his report as Executive Secretary and summarized the 
reports from the chairmen of the various committees and the delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the Association to other meetings (pp. 643-55). 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the essential parts of his report were presented 
by the Executive Secretary. The motion was made to accept the report and place 
it on file. Approved. (The report will be published in full in the Annual Report 
for 1944, Volume I, Proceedings.) 

The nomination of A. W. Page to continue his membership on the Board of 
Trustees for another term was presented, and he was re-elected by the Association. 

For the information of the Association the Executive Secretary reported on the 
following interesting actions taken by the Council: 

The choice of ten additional honorary members; the approval of the proposal 
of the Watumull Foundation. to support a prize for the best work on the history 
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of India, to be awarded by a committee of the American Historical Association; 
the discontinuance of representation on the American Documentation Institute; 
the continuance of representation on the Supervisory Board of the American Year 
Book; the re-election for the coming year of the present Executive Committee; 
the roster of committees, delegates, and representatives chosen by the Council; and 
the selection by the Council of Washington as the place for the next meeting, 
Professor Sidney Painter of Johns Hopkins University as chairman of the Program 
Committee and Dean E. L. Kayser of George Washington University as chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee, and the empowering by Council of the 
Executive Committee to modify all arrangements to fit any contingency that might 
arise during the year. (These matters are given in full in the minutes of the Coun- 
cil, pp. 656-62.) a 

In the absence of Professor Julius Pratt, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, its report was presented by Professor James C. Malin of the University of 
Kansas. T'he committee had received 332 mail ballots by the final date, December 
20. Á tabulation showed the election of the following from names submitted by 
the committee: 

Members of the Council (two to be chosen)—Miss Laura A. White of the 
University of Wyoming and Professor Ralph H. Lutz of Stanford University. 

Members of the Nominating Committee (three to be chosen)—Professors 
Edward M. Earle of Princeton University and Max H. Savelle of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

For the third place on the Nominating Committee there was a tie with 165 
votes for each of two nominees. This necessitated a written ballot at this meeting. 
The results, believe it or not, were 71 votes for one nominee and 69 for the other. 
A change of one vote would have produced a second tie. Professor Frank J. Kling- 
berg was elected. The other members of the Nominating Committee are Professor 
Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina, chairman, and Professor 
James C. Malin of the University of Kansas. 

The president, vice president, and treasurer are elected at the business meeting. 
The committee nominated for these offices Professors Carlton J. H. Hayes, Sidney 
B. Fay, and Dr. Solon J. Buck respectively. Professor Malin stated that the chair- 
man had received within the prescribed time limit a written petition from more 
than the required twenty members submitting the name of Professor Fay for the 
office of president. Professor Arthur Schlesinger then read a letter from Professor 
Fay, dated December 23, strongly deprecating the grounds on which the petitioners 
had acted and declining to accept if he were nominated for the presidency. Pro- 
fessor W. M. Gewehr made an extended statement in explanation of the position 
of the petitioners. The presiding officer, Professor Westermann, although stating 
that in his view, under a correct interpretation of Professor Fay’s letter, there was 
only one candidate for the presidency, that presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, assented to the call for a written ballot. Professor Hayes was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year by a vote of rro to 66. Professor Gewehr closed the 
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incident by a statement for his group that they accepted the result with undimin- 
ished loyalty to the Association. 

In the absence of any representative from the Pacific Coast Branch, Mr. Ford 
read an excerpt from the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Hardin 
Craig, jr. 

At the call for new business, Mrs. Jeannette Nichols, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Publications, presented the following resolutions: 


Whereas, the ever-increasing significance of the foreign relations of the United 
States makes it of more and more importance that adequate.material on our foreign 
policies be made available to the American public in general and to the historical 
profession in particular: 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the American Historical Association reaffirm its 
continued interest in the publications of the Department of State and urge that that 
Department make its documentation of past policy more nearly up to date, and 
its documentation of current policy and of the great international events of the 
year as full and revealing as the public interest permits. 

Whereas, in times such as these our people need a more complete understanding 
of the democratic bases upon which the United States was founded and whereas 
such understanding is made possible in larger degree by publication of the records 
of our territorial development and whereas it would be highly undesirable to 
leave so valuable a record incomplete: 

Therefore, be it Resolved,. that the American Historical Association urge 
prompt passage by Congress of the bill authorizing the completion of the eee 
tion of the Territorial Papers. 


They were unanimously approved. 
The meeting was one of the best-attended of any held in recent years. 
On motion the meeting adjourned. | 
Guy STANTON Foro, Executive Secretary 


American Historical Association 


Since the Council of the Association at its meeting on December 27 fixed on 
Washington for the meeting in 1945, the Office of Defense Transportation has 
taken definite action limiting meetings involving the attendance of fifty or more 
out-of-town participants. Meetings requiring travel for more than the above 
number must have the approval of the ODT. Only two of the first 110 applica- 
tions (up to January 22) were approved. Fortunately the Council gave its Execu- 
tive Committee full authority to meet such a contingency. If there is no relaxing 
of travel restrictions, the December meeting could take the same form it did in 
1942, when the two-day program was canceled and only a Council meeting, a 
business meeting, and the annual dinner were held. Both had almost a normal 
attendance because of the large number of members in military and civilian service 
or resident in Washington. The Program Committee will be asked to make at 
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least tentative plans so that a two-day meeting may be held if there is no conflict 
- with the then prevailing regulations concerning civilian travel. 


SPECIAL Notice To MEMBERS 


In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution governing the choice of 
elected officers of the American Historical Association, the Nominating Com- 
mittee invites members of the Association to submit by signed letter their sugges- 
tions for nominations for the offices of president, vice president, treasurer, members 
of the Executive Council (two to be elected), and members of the Nominating 
Committee (two to be elected). Members may, of course, suggest more than one 
name for the same office. All such suggestions are to be regarded as in the nature 
of advice to the Nominating Committee. 

Listed below are the present officers of the Association, the elected members 
of the Executive Council, and the members of the Nominating Committee, with 
indication of the members of the Council and the Committee who are to be 
replaced this year. 


Officers of the Association: 


President onside oy ie O mies ...-Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Vice President sirenas eat eus Sidney B. Fay 
Treasurer onenen eea E aI AY Solon J. Buck 


Elected Members of Executive Council 


#Carl Stephenson ss datada siii (term expires 1945) 
*Arthur S. Aiton .......... ae cos ads (term expires 1945) 
o SCORPIO: sairin nE E ESAE (term expires 1946) 
Ralph H. Gabriel asta (term expires 1946) 
Roy Fe Nichols RS A o (term expires 1947) 
Robert L. Schuyler uti (term expires 1947) 
Ralph- Lút ireren iere TETA (term expires 1948) 
Laura As Witt olaaa (term expires 1948) 
Nominating Committee W 

*Loren C. MacKinney ........oo.oooococoroccconoo (term expires 1945) 
"Hames G Malin rar adidas (term expires 1945) 
Edward M: Earle cima dada dd (term expires 1946) 
Frank Je lina ada (term expires 1946) 
Max Savelle ....... E PEE eter eee (term expires 1946) 


Letters should be mailed before July 1, 1945, and addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, D.C., or 
to the chairman of thé Nominating Committee, Loren C. MacKinney, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


* Members to be replaced this year (1945). 
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The committee appointed to award the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize 
for 1945 desires to call attention to the terms of the award. This prize, which 
carries a stipend of $200, is awarded in the odd-numbered years for a book or 
manuscript on the history of the United States or of other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Entries for the 1945 competition must be submitted prior to June 
1, 1945. By the rules of the competition, printed works can be considered for the 
1945 prize only if the date of publication falls between December 1, 1942, and 
June 1, 1945. Entries should be sent to the chairman of the committee, Professor 
Earle D. Ross of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. The terms of the competition, as 
defined by the American Historical Association, follow: 


In awarding these prizes, the committee in charge will consider not only re- 
search accuracy and originality, but also clearness of expression, logical arrange- 
ment, and general excellence of style. These prizes are designed particularly fo 
encourage those who have not published previously any considerable work or 
obtained an established reputation. 

All work submitted in competition for these prizes must be in the hands of 
the prize committee on or before June 1 of the year in which the award is made. 
The date of publication of printed monographs submitted in competition must fall 
within a period of two and one-half years prior to June 1 of the year in which the 
prize is awarded. 


A list of members of the American Historical Association in 1887 from the 
papers of John Nicolay, secretary and biographer of Lincoln, shows the following 
officers: William F. Poole of the Newberry Library, President; Charles Kendall 
Adams and John Jay, vice-presidents; Herbert B. Adams, secretary; and Clarence 
Bowen, Treasurer. The additional members of the Council are Andrew D. White, . 
George Bancroft, Justin Winsor, Rutherford B. Hayes, William Wirt Henry, 
John W. Burgess, and Arthur M. Wheeler. The first seven names in the list of 
members are Adams, Charles Francis; Adams, Brooks; Adams, Charles Kendall; 
Adams, George B.; Adams, Henry; Adams, Henry Carter; Adams, Herbert B. 
Despite the fact that every one of these and many another Adams found a place 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, or because of it, one is reminded of 
the little girl who announced to her mother that she did not like American history 


because it was all cluttered up with Adamses. 


As a result of the announcement in the January issue of ayailable volumes of 
the Annual Report, requests for over one thousand volumes have come in. This 
is a gratifying result and will leave relatively few volumes to be turned in by the 
Government Printing Office for paper salvage. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: Sammatite stone seal, Egyptian, eighteenth dynasty (1500 B. c.) found at 


s 
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the great "Temple of Amon Ra; handwritten copies of letters and documents of 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, or ‘relating to him, 1595-1646, accumulated by the late 
James Phinney Baxter; additional photocopies of manuscripts in Spanish and 
Mexican archives and libraries, mainly relating to the Yucatan region, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; one box of photostats of wills, deeds, and 
other documents pertaining to Thomas Ward and other persons of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; photostats of three letters from George Washington, 1775, 1797, 
1798; letter from Admiral Samuel Barrington to Lord Macartney, December 24, 
1778; microfilm reproductions of papers of Thomas Jefferson, mainly letters from 
Jefferson to Albert Gallatin (New York Historical Society), 1779 to 1826; twenty- 
seven papers of Guy Atkinson, mainly letters of members of the Atkinson family, 
1781 to 1835; twelve items pertaining to the trade of the Philippine Company and 
the East India Company in the Philippine Islands, 1784 to 1809; four additional 
boxes of the papers of James McHenry, 1790 to 1810; a letter from Janies Monroe 
to Mr. Pinkerton, October 14, 1806; two account books of Andrew Johnson, 1829 
to 1860; letter, relating to work of missionaries in Hawaii from Charlotte C. 
Knapp to Adelia Mend, August 19, 1837; scrapbook of John Dean Caton, c. 1837 
to 1866; letter from Edward Everett to Asbury Dickins, November 10, 1838; 
memorandum book of J. A. Arnold, 1840 to 1886; one box of the papers of Fried- 
rich Kapp, 1842 to 1884 (restricted); letter from Colonel Henry Stanton to James 
Warrin, May 29, 1846; certificate of Moses Yale Beach’s citizenship by J. M. 
Storms, February 4, 1847; letter (facsimile) from Daniel Webster to Daniel S. 
Dickinson, September 27, 1850; letter from John Tyler to Dr. William H. 
Gardiner, May 21, 1852; photostats of agreement between Perry Blackburn and 
Lincoln and Lamon, February 11, 1853, and of receipt of De Loss Warren to 
Lincoln and Lamon, August 3, 1854; letter from Thomas Hart Benton to Martin 
Van Buren, undated; photostats of four letters from Thaddeus Stevens to Colonel 
L. Blanchard, 1855 to 1862; W. M. Osborne’s “Reminiscences of Berea,” Ohio, 
August 25, 1857; one box of the papers of Major James Jenkins Gillette, 1857 to 
1887; letter from Abraham Lincoln to George B. McClellan, April 9, 1862; letter 
press copies, Office of Engineers, on Defense of Washington, South of the Potomac, 
May 9, 1862, to June 8, 1865, one volume; note from Abraham Lincoln to William 
Windom, March 30, 1864; a handwritten copy of the “History of the 28th Regi- 
ment of N. Y. S. Volunteers, Army of the United States” during the Civil War, 
also a collection of badges and reunion programs; a collection of thirteen letters 
and other autograph signatures of American statesmen and others, 1880-1937, one 
volume; letter from James A. Garfield to William Windom, March 31, 1881; 
sixteen additional boxes of papers of the Riggs family, c. 1887 and later; two addi- 
tional papers of Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain; typewritten copies of twenty-eight 
letters from Emma C. Folsom, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, and Francis F. Cleveland 
to Mrs. Don Dickinson, 1888 to 1900; two boxes of the papers of Albert Payson 
Terhune, c. 1890 to 19413 minutes and accounts of the District of Columbia 
Library Association, 1894 to 1921; four volumes of typewritten copies of notes 
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and unpublished writings of Edward Bellamy; photostats of letter from John 
McRea to Carleton Noyes, May 31, 1916, and a manuscript copy of “In Flanders . 
Fields”; fourteen additional papers of William Howard Taft (restricted); addi- 
tional papers of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, including the original draft 
and revised copies of his inaugural address, March 4, 1933, and other addresses, 
1932 to 1944; papers of Captain Eric Erskine Loch, pertaining to the Andes- 
Amazon Expedition, 1935 to 1937; additional papers of the Honorable Henry 
Agard Wallace, 1941 to 1944 (restricted); radio scripts, typewritten and mimeo- 
graphed, of Raymond Gram Swing, 1936 to 1944, in thirty boxes; photostats of 
five letters to Cyril Clemens, 1939 tó 1943; notebook of a narrative and poem 
“When We Landed the Yanks at Oran” by Robert Thomson, July 8, 1944; printed, 
typewritten, and mimeograph copies of thirty-two additional letters from Douglas 
Cockerell to his brother, T. D, A. Cockerell, 1940 to 1944; eight additional letters 
and photographs in the Robley D. Stevens collection, 1944; autobiographical letter 
from Charles P. Chase to Honorable Guy M. Gillette, July 31, 1944; and four 
additional papers of Archibald MacLeish, 1944; and papers of, or collected by 
Victor Selden Clark. 


Closer relations between archivists and archival institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere are being made possible by grants for internships or fellowships at 
the National Archives. The Abbé Honorious Provost, for the last eight years 
assistant archivist at the Archives of the Seminary of Quebec and Laval Univer- 
sity, has received such a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Through the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Cooperation with the American Republics, funds 
have been made available for instituting a long-range program for bringing Latin- 
American archivists to the United States to work in the National Archives and 
to become acquainted with North American practices. Such fellowships are being 
oftered to archivists in Chile, Cuba, and Mexico, 


The National Archives and the Maryland Hall of Records are co-operating in 
the presentation of a short training course on the preservation and administration 
of archives for custodians of institutional and business archives to be offered by 
the American University in Washington, D. C., from June 11 to June 30. 


Records relating to military affairs continue to predominate among National 
Archives accessions. Material received recently from the Navy Department in- 
cludes Naval Intelligence records, among which are reports on subversive activities 
during World War I, files of the Japan Advertiser, and reports and other records 
of naval attachés at various diplomatic posts, 1917-33; records of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, 1827-1926, and the New York Navy Yard, 1842-1922; and records 
relating to the operation of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company at 
Kearny, New Jersey, by the Navy Department, 1941-42. The War Department 
material received consists largely of field records and includes correspondence, 
maps, and other records of district engineers at Providence, 1800-1921; Albany, 
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1820-1940; New York City, 1864-1934; Pittsburgh, 1890-1940; and Philadelphia, 
1893-1936; and records of Army commands, such as Fort Adams and head- 
quarters of the Coast Defenses of Narragansett Bay, 1865-1917, Forts Banks, 
Andrews, Strong, and Warren, 1866-1915, and Fort Huachuca and headquarters 
of the 25th Infantry, 1867-1929. 


Materials acquired recently by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library include 
manuscripts, photographs, and prints relating to United States naval history; 
pamphlets and broadsides used in recent Democratic presidential campaigns; and 
sound recordings, motion pictures, photographs, and books on subjects connected 
with the present war. From the President was received a gift of. some three hun- 
dred letters and twenty-two journals and notebooks of Commodore David Conner 
(1792-1856), commander of the Gulf Squadron during the war with Mexico. 
The papers cover the years 1812~55 and touch upon every important period of 
Conner’s life, from his service aboard the Hornet in the War of 1812 to his opera- 
tions against the Mexican ports in the summer and fall of 1846. Some of the 
letters and most of the journals relate to his family and professional life in Philadel- 
phia, where he was assigned to the Navy Yard, and in Washington, as an official 
of the Navy Department. They contain much material on the social history of the 
period. Other naval history items received from the President include a number 
of prints, engravings, and photographs of United States war vessels from the 
period of the Civil War to the present. 

From Miss Mary W. Dewson, formerly director of the Women’s Division of 
the Democratic National Committee, were received correspondence, pamphlets, 
broadsides, copies of speeches, and programs of meetings, conferences, and dinners 
relating to the activities of the Women’s Division in the presidential campaigns 
of 1936, 1940, and 1944. Recordings of speeches made by the President during 
the recent campaign and motion pictures used for campaign purposes were rep 
ceived from the Democratic National Committee. Materials relating to the war 
include a recording of all news reports and commentaries broadcast by the NBC 
on D-day; Signal Corps photographs of the invasion of Normandy; portrait photo- 
graphs of fifty-three high-ranking United Nations civil and military leaders; and 
motion pictures of important events in which the President has figured during 
the past two years, 

Fred W. Shipman, director of the Library, has returned to the United States 
from a second mission to the European theater of operations. Under auspices of 
the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department, he visited both Italy and 
France to survey the situation and to make recommendations with reference to 
the protection and use of records in occupied territory. 


The New-York Historical Society of 170 Central Park West, New York City, 
has announced its intention to publish its General Horatio Gates Papers in a series 
of eleven or twelve volumes. The important decade of the Revolution accounts 
for the bulk of the material, with some five thousand letters to and from Gates, 
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including 148 letters from Washington alone. Although this is by far the largest 
and most important collection of Gates material in existence, several hundred 
Gates letters and related documents have been located in a dozen other libraries. 
In order that the society’s publication may be as definitive as possible, an attempt 
will be made to arrange for the inclusion of such material in the projected vol- 
umes. The editor of the society will welcome information from any source con- 
cerning other extant Gates material, particularly in private collections. 


The collection of Thurlow Weed Papers deposited with the library of the 
University of Rochester has been enriched by eighty letters from Weed to Seward. 
They were found in an old trunk in the attic of the Seward mansion in Auburn. 

. The find increases considerably the number of letters written by Weed himself. 
They cover the years from 1848 to 1868 in a frank and intimate way. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company recently deposited in the Newberry 
Library several tons of records from 1851, the year of its charter, to 1906, the end 
of the presidency of Stuyvesant Fish. It is a remarkable collection, containing a 
practically unbroken file of the correspondence of the presidents of the road. 
Unlike most great corporations, the Illinois Central never had a disastrous fire. 
Most of the material is bound in volume form and will therefore be fairly easy for 
scholars to use. The material is open on approval of the librarian to qualified 
applicants with matured plans for research. 


In addition to its usual awards of predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships and 
grants-in-aid of research, the Social Science Research Council announces demobiliza- 
tion awards: These awards are especially intended to aid scholars in the fields of 
the social sciences whose careers either in training or research have been disrupted 
by service in the armed forces or by other war service. Eligibility is limited to 
men and women under thirty-six years of age who are citizens of the United 
States or Canada and have received either the doctoral degree or made outstand- 
ing records as advanced graduate students in social science. Stipends will be 
adjusted to individual needs. Great flexibility is given in beginning and distributing 
the time in residence of holders of the awards, e.g. successive summer schools or 
two nonconsecutive academic terms or a half-time arrangement. Inquiries should 
be directed to Miss Laura Barrett, Secretary to the Committees, 230 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, New York. 


The Czechoslovak State Prize for Literature for 1943 was presented to Dr. 
S. Harrison Thomson at a reception held in honor of Vladimir S. Hurban, envoy 
to the United States from the Czechoslovak Government in London, and Dr. 
Thomson at the University Club, New York, on December 30. Dr. Thomson, who 
is a professor at the University of Colorado and editor of the Journal of Central 
European Affairs, received the prize for his book Czechoslovakia in European 
History. This was the third time that this award has been given by the Czecho- 
slovak Government in London to express its appreciation of works in which the 
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- Czechoslovak people are interpreted by authors abroad. Before the war, the prize 
was annually awarded to outstanding writers of Czech, Slovak, and German 
nationality. 


Stanford University has established a “Symposium on American Studies,” 
under the auspices of the School of Humanities, to bring together specialists from 
a wide variety of fields within the university, all of whose studies bear upon 
either the history or the current problems of the United States. The all-university 
committee in charge is headed by a historian, Professor Arthur E. Bestor, jr. Papers 
will be presented twice a month to a faculty-student group. The first four an- 
nounced speakers are from the Graduate School of Business and the departments 
of chemistry, English, and history. 


The first series of the William W. Cook lectures on American institutions was 
delivered December 4-8, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, by Professor Carl L. Becker. 
The themes of the five lectures were the American political tradition, freedom of 
speech and the press, freedom of learning and teaching, constitutional govern- 
ment, and private economic enterprise. 


A Civil War Round Table has been formed in Chicago. The membership 
consists of writers, students, collectors, and others interested in the Civil War and 
Abraham Lincoln. Monthly meetings are held at which papers are read and dis- 
cussed. Ralph Newman, 16 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is the secretary. 


The Publishers’ Weekly in its annual summary of American book production 
in 1944 reports under “History” 475 new titles and 55 reprints as against 465 new 
titles and 74 reprints in 1943. The corresponding figures for British production 
are 213 and 31 for 1944, 192 and 20 for 1943, and 161 and 19 for 1942. 


Personal 


Dixon Ryan Fox died of a sudden heart attack at Ellis Hospital in Schenectady, 
New York, on January 30. But fifty-seven years of age, he had gained a distin- 
guished reputation as a historian, editor, and educator. Thirteen universities con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon him. His sparkling wit and courtly manner made 
him a favorite among his historical colleagues, and he was always much sought 
after as an after-dinner speaker. Born in Potsdam, New York, on December 7, 
1887, he received his higher education at Columbia University, winning his 
Ph.D. in 1917. He taught in the history department of his alma mater from 1912 
to 1934, after which he served as president of Union College until his death. In 
1927-28 he was director of the American University Union in London, lecturing 
in eighteen British colleges and universities in connection with his duties. As a 
historian he displayed a keen and fruitful interest in local as well as national 
history, and in the dissemination of historical knowledge through museums, 
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motion pictures, and the radio as well as through conventional scholarly channels. 
From 1929 on, he found time in a very busy life to serve as president of the New 
York State Historical Association. Perhaps his best-known publications are The 
Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (1919); Ideas tn Motion 
(1935), a group of interpretative essays showing the imaginative quality of his 
mind; and The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830 (1944), written with 
John A. Krout. The last work is Volume V of the History of American Life, 
which he had planned and edited in collaboration with Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
He also acted as general editor of a series of college textbooks in American history, 
published by F. S. Crofts and Company. He is survived by his wife, the daughter 
of the late Herbert L. Osgood, and by two sons. 


Clyde Augustus Duniway died at the Palo Alto Hospital, Stanford University, 
California, on December 24, 1944. He was seventy-eight years of age, and since 
his retirement from teaching at Carleton College (Minnesota) in 1937, had made 
his home on the Stanford University campus. It was a return to the scenes of his 
early teaching career, for he had become a member of the history faculty of Stan- 
ford University upon the completion of his graduate work at Harvard in 1897, 
and had continued a member until his election as president of the University of 
Montana in 1908. He had left Montana to become president of the University 
of Wyoming in 1912, and in 1917 he became president of Colorado College, serv- 
ing there until 1924, when he returned to teaching as professor of history at 
Carleton College. Throughout all of these years, his academic interest remained 
in history, and his greatest attention was given to men and women in the profes- 
sion of teaching. The meticulous care which he gave to detail was seen in his 
useful Handbook of Graduate Courses, first published in 1895. He published 
Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts in 1906, and Daniel Webster (American 
Secretaries of State Series) in 1927. During his retirement he had prepared under 
university assignment a History of Stanford University in World War I, which 
was unpublished at the time of his death. He was working, as well, upon the diary 
and letters of his mother, Abigail Scott Duniway. This was of great interest to 
him, for despite his college education at Cornell University, where he graduated 
in 1892, and his graduate studies at Harvard and advanced studies in Germany, 
he retained a hearty interest in the life and customs of the American west of his ` 
youth and young manhood. He was born in Oregon and knew from his own 
experiences the actual life of the farm and ranching frontier. At times there was 
some incongruity in the fact that tales of the rough experiences of western frontier 
life came from the lips of this soft-spoken gentleman who seemed always to 
symbolize the dignity of academic tradition. He prized highly his long member- 
` ship upon the board of electors of the Hall of Fame. His bequests for scholarships 
and books to Stanford University, to the University of California, to the University 
of Wyoming, and to Cornell University all marked with fine distinction and deep 
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devotion the passing of a sound scholar, a constructive educator, and a sturdy 
gentleman. 


Dr. Frederic Bancroft, who had been a member of the Association since 1888, — 
died in Washington, February 22. He was born October 30, 1860. To his under- 
graduate training at Amherst and his doctorate from Columbia (1885) he added 
several years of study in German universities and in the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris. He took up his residence in Washington in 1888 as librarian 
of the State Department until 1892. Washington had been his home ever since 
with tours of duty as lecturer in history at Amherst, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
and Chicago. Aside from a memorial volume to his brother, Edgar Bancroft, who 
was ambassador to Japan in 1924-25, Dr. Bancroft's chief publications were a two- 
volume Life of William H, Seward (with William A. Dunning), The Public Life 
of Carl Schurz (1908), and an edition in six volumes of Schurz correspondence 
and public speeches. His other works were concerned principally with the South 
and include The Negro in Politics (1885), Calhoun and the Nullification Move- 
ment in South Carolina (1928), and Slave-Trading in the Old South (1931). Dr. 
Bancroft never married and for many years had lived at the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington. Burial was in Galesburg, Illinois, his birthplace. 


Hunter Dickinson Farish, director of the department of research of Colonial 
Williamsburg since 1937, died on January 16 at his home in Beatrice, Alabama. 
In spite of warnings from his physician a year ago, he had continued his work 
in his department until the thirty-first of last December. His association with 
Colonial Williamsburg had not ended, however, since that organization had 
arranged for him to continue research, which he had already begun, when his 
health should permit. Dr. Farish was born in Montgomery, Alabama, September 
12, 1897. He attended Dallas Academy at Selma and Wilcox County High School 
at Camden,. Alabama. His undergraduate work was taken at Princeton University 
and his graduate work at Harvard—A.M., 1926, Ph.D., 1936. After receiving his 
master’s degree, he was for several years assistant professor of history at West- 
minster College (Pennsylvania). From 1936 to 1937 he was a tutor and instructor 
at Harvard and at Radcliffe College. While associated with Colonial Williamsburg 
he was visiting professor at the College of William and Mary in 1939. Dr. Farish 
was an enthusiastic and able scholar. His doctoral dissertation at Harvard was 
later published under the title, The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A Social History of 
Southern Methodism, 1865 to 1900 (Richmond, 1938). As director of research of 
Colonial Williamsburg he originated and was the general editor of the Colonial 
Williamsburg Historical Studies (formerly Williamsburg Restoration Historical 
Studies). Three volumes of the series have been published. He also assisted in 
working out the plans for the organization of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, which is sponsored jointly by the College of William and 
Mary and Colonial Williamsburg. The death of Dr. Farish is a grievous loss to 
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his many friends and will be keenly felt by his associates and all those interested 
in colonial American history. 


Maurice Georges Paléologue, French diplomat, ambassador to Russia during 
the last war, author, and member of the French Academy, died in Paris on No- 
vember 21. He was eighty-five years old. Among his books which have been 
published in this country are Ambassador's Memoirs, Cavour, The Tragic Empress, 
and The Enigmatic Czar: The Life of Alexander I. 


Philip Guedalla, British historian, biographer, and essayist, died December 16 
in London at the age of fifty-five. Educated at Rugby School and Balliol College, 
Oxford, he became a barrister in the Inner Temple in 1913 but retired from the 
practice of law in 1923 to devote the rest of his life to writing. During the first 
World War he served as legal adviser to one of the British contract departments. 
In 1917 he helped to organize the Flax Control Board and was its secretary until 
1920. In the early days of the present war he made a good will tour of America, 
and in 1943, as an RAF squadron leader, he traveled twenty thousand miles by 
air in the Middle East to gather material about the influence of. air power. At his 
death he was an honorary director of the Ibero-American Institute of Great Britain, 
chairman of the Ibero-American and Films committees of the British Council, 
and a member of the Cinematograph Films Council of the Board of Trade. His 
writings, which show distinct ability to make personalities vivid, include The 
Partition of Europe, 1715-1815 (1914), Palmerston (1926), Conquistador (1927), 
Gladstone and Palmerston (1928), The Queen and Mr. Gladstone (1933), The 
Hundred Days (1924), The Hundred Years (1940), Mr. Churchill: A Portrait 
(1941), The Liberators (1942), and The Two Marshals, Bazaine and Pétain 
(1943). 


Godfrey Rathbone Benson, first Baron Charnwood, died February 3 in London 
in his eightieth year. Lord Charnwood was best known in this country for his 
excellent one-volume life of Abraham Lincoln (1916) and for a life of Theodore 
Roosevelt (1923). 


Wallace M. True, assistant professor of psi de in the Florida State College 
for Women, died November 17, 1944. : 


Philip Ainsworth Means, author of many books on ancient South American 
civilization, died November 24 at the age of fifty-two. 


Hulbert Footner, author of thirty-six books, many of his earlier works adven- 
ture and mystery stories, died on November 25 at the age of sixty-five. Some of 
his more recent books include New York: City of Cities, Sailor of Fortune: The 
Life and Adventures of Commodore Joshua, Maryland Main and Eastern Shore, 
` The Death of a Saboteur, and Rivers of the Eastern Shore. 


The Watumull Foundation of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Los Angeles, California, 
announces the appointment of Professor Merle Curti of the University of Wis- 
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consin as its first visiting professor to the leading universities of India. Professor 
Curti will leave for India some time in the middle of 1945. 


Professor Dixon Wecter of the University of California has accepted an invita- 
tion from the University of Sydney to give a series of lectures on American history. 
He will leave for Australia in April. 


Fulmer Mood began work on January 1 as special assistant to the president of 
the University of California. His function will be to plan and conduct a survey 
of the printed materials in the libraries of the eight campuses of the university, 
with a view to the.formulation of a comprehensive acquisitions plan for the post- 
war period. Dr. Mood has recently been in Washington on a wár service appoint- 
ment, where he acted as chief of the archives section, Historical Division, AC/AS 
Intelligence, Army Air Forces Headquarters. 


J. Fred Rippy, professor of American history at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed the Walker Ames visiting professor at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, for the spring quarter. 


Howard H. Peckham, curator of manuscripts at the William L. Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has been appointed director of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau to succeed the late Dr. Christopher B. Coleman. Mr. 
Peckham has assumed his new duties which include the editing of the monthly 
Indiana History Bulletin as well as the documentary material in the Indiana His- 
torical Collection, acting as secretary to the Indiana Historical Society and serving 
in an advisory capacity to the State Archives Commission and to the state librarian 
in regard to the purchase of historical material. 


Thomas E. Drake, curator of the Quaker Collection of Haverford College, has 
been appointed editor of the Bulletin of the Friends Historical Association for a 
two-year term. 


Joseph W. Ellison has been appointed head of the department of history in 
Oregon State College, following the resignation of Dr. E. V. Vaughn. New ap- 
pointments to the department are C, C, Hulley, R. W. Smith, and Sidney Phillips. 


Robert Leroy Hilldrup, formerly professor of history at East Carolina Teachers 
College, has been appointed professor of history at the Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


In reading the extremely interesting Bryce-Jameson correspondence published 
in the January number of the Review, I find that Mr. Stock thought it worth while 
to include Bryce’s note of acknowledgment to Jameson for sending him “the little 
essay on Kansas.” This reminded me that at the same time Jameson sent a copy 
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of the little essay to another valued friend, and from him received also a note of 
acknowledgment. The other friend was Henry Adams. Since the note is pure 
Henry Adams, and adds something to the gaiety of nations, which is especially 
needed just now, it occurred to me that your readers might be interested in seeing 
it. Here it is. 
. Sincerely yours, 
Cari BECKER. 


I 603 H STREET. 


My pear Mr. JAMESON. 


Of course I have at once read the paper of Professor Becker, which is charming. 
If I were he, I should be a little afraid of indulging so freely my fancy for humor, 
but to elderly men somewhat desperately bored by commonplaces, humor is the 
single redeeming chance of literature, and they lap it up like a thirsty dog. A light 
touch is to them the finger of God. Even poor dear Emerson, whose sense of 
humor was extremely diluted, and who could see none in Aristophenes, was said 
to define God as infinite risibility, and this is one of the aphorisms which greatly 
reconciles me to Emerson’s very homeopathic deity. Professor Becker shaves dan- 
gerously near laughing at us now and then. I enjoy not only the laugh, but also 
the restraint which holds it back, .. . I do not know whether it is possible to do 
battle with the Philistine in American ‘Universities, but I earnestly hope he will ey: 
Yet, no! I would be his friend; and I wish him no serious wrong. 

` Ever yrs. 
Henry Apams. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


An unintentional disservice is sometimes done an able man by placing his title 
to remembrance upon grounds which, though perhaps related to the true basis of 
his distinction, are in themselves untenable. In my opinion Dr. Chester M. Destler 
has done Henry Demarest Lloyd precisely this disservice in his recent paper on 
that writer in the 4merican Historial Review (October, 1944). He treats Lloyd as 
a sober, judicious, and absolutely veracious historian of American industry. In 
doing so he challenges a thesis which 1 presented as a minor element in my recent 
two-volume work on John D. Rockefeller:* the thesis that Lloyd was an efficient 
and in some respects useful propagandist, but a signally untrustworthy historian. 
To this challenge an answer is required. While a thorough examination of the 
many inaccuracies, partisan misrepresentations, and other deficiencies of Lloyd's 
Wealth against Commonwealth would occupy an inordinate amount of space, 1 
wish to offer some proofs of Lloyd’s weaknesses, with special attention to those 
points at which Mr. Destler criticizes my examination of the book. That Lloyd 
was too biased, too limited of view, too abusive, too prone to suppress facts adverse 
to his side of controversial cases, and too blundering in economic fields to make a 
dependable historian would be questioned by few who have read him in the light 
of an expert knowledge of our economic record; but general readers may perhaps 
desire a demonstration. 

Mr. Destler begins with the vaunting remark that Lloyd had a “more pene- 
trating mind” than Lord Bryce. Fortunately, this need not be taken seriously. The 


1 John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of ‘American Enterprise. It may be noted that this 
book was issued in absolute independence, without subsidy to publisher and author; and that its 
tone is critical throughout. , 
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world has long since determined to measure the gifts of the author of The Holy 
Roman Empire, The American Commonwealth, and Modern Democracies by a 
much ampler measure than that supplied by H. D. Lloyd. More important is 
Mr. Destler's assertion that Lloyd was vastly superior to the so-called muckrakers, 
for Lloyd treated fully and cited exactly, while “the pat phrases of later writers 
rattled off the armor of great corporations.” This is at variance with the facts. 
Lloyd's book was followed within the decade by a much superior work of the so- 
called muckraking school, Ida M. Tarbell’s History of the Standard Oil Company. 
Miss Tarbell's volumes have been severely criticized, but as industrial history they 
are incomparably more thorough, shrewd, and careful than Lloyd's book. Indeed, 
anybody who compares Tarbell and Lloyd will have one good measure of the 
latter’s shortcomings. Mr. Destler further writes that the attack upon Lloyd comes 
in cycles and “is sharpest when, as in recent years, the papers of some of the 
capitalists of an earlier day” (he notes the “Standard Oil coterie” as especially 
hostile) are opened to historians. What papers? What capitalists? No Standard Oil 
papers save those of Rockefeller and J. N. Camden have been thrown open, and 
Camden’s biographer ignores Lloyd. The attack on Lloyd’s ideas is sharpest when 
some qualified economist deals with him; witness Gilbert H. Montague’s work on 
the Standard Oil (1903), begun when Montague was Ricardo Scholar at Harvard. 

In attempting to produce the impression that most criticism of Lloyd is of 
recent and dubious origin, Mr. Destler has to reckon with other writers than Tar- 
bell, Montague, John T. Flynn, and myself—for by implication and comparison 
the first three expose Lloyd’s faults nearly as much as I do. He has to reckon with 
the New York Nation, which when Lloyd’s book appeared was the leading critical 
‘organ of the country, invariably expert, judicious, and responsible. Its literary 
columns were conducted without fear or favor by Wendell Phillips Garrison. The 
review of Wealth against Commonwealth was scathingly condemnatory. “This 
book,” it began, “is a notable example of the rhetorical blunder of overstatement.” 
A temperate, judicial presentation of evidence against the Standard Oil would 
have been useful. “But instead of this, we have over five hundred pages of the 
wildest rant. Much learning in the Standard Oil Company has made Mr. Lloyd 
mad. He raves more coherently at some times than at others; but he is never 
perfectly sane.” The Nation continued: 


If we examine the particulars of the case presented by Mr. Lloyd, we find a number 
of them to be supported by questionable evidence. It is in the first place a very suspicious 
circumstance that Mr. Lloyd never mentions the names of the individuals whose conduct 
he denounces,” .. . In the second place, Mr. Lloyd calls witnesses without discrimination. 
Some of them testify that they were bribed to commit arson and other crimes by the 
mysterious leaders of the Standard Oil Company. A dog would not be hung upon such 
evidence. Nor can Mr. Lloyd’s citations of the evidence of reputable witnesses be allowed 
much weight, for he is so bitter in his advocacy that it would be grossly unfair to pass 
judgment upon his ex parte statement. It would be like deciding a case only after hearing 
the address to the jury of the plaintiff's attorney. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Lloyd’s book is abundantly calculated to arouse incredulity in 
the mind of any reader who understands the nature of evidence. ... He appears to us 


2 Part of Lloyd's avoidance of names was excusable on his publisher’s or his own fear of 
libel suits, but only part. It was absurd that in a long book treating of Standard Oil operations 
the names of John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, and Stephen V. Harkness 
never once appeared. A similar vagueness attaches to many dates and many discrete facts. Lloyd 
was in fact a master of ambiguous statement, accusation by insinuation, hinted and indirect 
charges, and reckless assertions modified by subtly evasive clauses. By avoiding names and dates, 
employing innuendo, and stopping just short of explicit charges which were rhetorically implied, 
he wished to make it difficult to pin him down to any exact affirmation. 
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to exhibit in his writings such indifference to truth, such incoherency of thought, such 
intemperance of speech, and such violence of passion, as to make him an undesirable 
leader. If. reform can be had only through such reformers, it is better to endure our 
present ills. As to the Standard Oil Company, its history remains to be written, and the 
economic situation which it indicates remains to be described.’ 


Now for a specification of flaws. It is clear, to begin with, that Lloyd never 
understood or tried to understand Rockefeller and his associates. In his article 
“The Story of a Great Monopoly”* he wrote that “Rockefeller had been a book- 
keeper in some interior town in Ohio, and had afterward made a few thousand 
dollars by keeping a flour store in Cleveland.” Passing over the snobbery of this 
sentence (Lloyd achieved enjoyment of a handsome fortune by the easier method 
of marrying it), we find in its three blunders—Rockefeller was never bookkeeper 
in interior Ohio, never kept a flour store, and made much more than a few thou- 
sands in his commission business—proof of an indisposition to learn the truth 
about the oil magnate. Nowhere in Wealth against Commonwealth does Lloyd 
indicate any real effort to ascertain what manner of men Rockefeller, Rogers, 
Flagler, and Harkness were, why they had undertaken to organize the disorderly 
oil industry, and how they viewed their own aims. His unpublished letters are full 
of epithets like “robbery,” “theft,” and “depredation.” Writing of “the essentially 
criminal character of what was done,” he stated that the Standard heads “ought 
to be in the penitentiary.”* Without supporting facts, he accused them of employ- 
ing a “condottieri.” He wrote George Rice that the Standard men had been guilty 
of “piracies, treasons, and murders”-—again without facts, for none existed. Such 
loose talk of treason and murder is not employed by responsible historians. 

In Wealth against Commonwealth Lloyd wrote that Rockefeller and his 
partners had “dazzled the world by the meteor-like flash of their flight from 
poverty into a larger share of “property'—the property of others—than any other 
group of millionaires had assimilated in an equal period.”” Here again we meet 
with blunders. The rise of the Standard Oil men to great wealth was not from 
poverty. It was not meteor-like, but accomplished over a quarter of a century by 
courageous venturing in a field so risky that most large capitalists avoided it, by 
arduous labors, and by more sagacious and farsighted planning than had been 
applied to any other American industry. The oil fortunes of 1894 were not larger 
than steel fortunes, banking fortunes, and railroad fortunes made in similar 
periods.® But it is the assertion that the Standard magnates gained their wealth 
by appropriating “the property of others” that most challenges our attention. We 
have abundant evidence that Rockefeller’s consistent policy was to offer fair terms 
to competitors and to buy them out, for cash, stock, or both, at fair appraisals; we 
have the statement of one impartial historian that Rockefeller was decidedly “more 


3 Nation, LIX (Nov. 8, 1894), 348. Other condemnatory reviews might be cited. 

+ Atlantic Monthly, XLVII (Mar., 1881), 321. 

5 Lloyd to “Golden Rule” Jones, Aug. 7, 1889, Lloyd Papers. Such unfounded staternents 
explain why various Standard men expressed glee when one of Lloyd's closest relatives fell 
‘seriously afoul of the law. . 

© The Standard never needed and never employed any such body as the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Iron Police, and I have found no evidence of use of Pinkerton men. 

T Lloyd, op. cit., p. 258. 

8 Carnegie in twenty-eight years, 1873--1901, accumulated a fortune of $300,000,000, larger 


‘than the fortune Rockefeller accumulated in the twenty-eight years, 1863-1891. Burton J. 


Hendrick, Life of Andrew Carnegie (Garden City, N. Y., 1932), II, 144. Lloyd himself opens 
his Atlantic article by exclaiming over the speed with which Commodore Vanderbilt, by his 
railroad operations, became the richest man of Europe or America. But Lloyd is full of such 
contradictions. 
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humane toward competitors” than Carnegie;® we have the conclusion of another 
that his wealth was “the least tainted of all the great fortunes of his day.” 1° But 
even without such evidence, Lloyd’s reckless assertion that the Standard property 
was all stolen clearly bears no relation to historic or economic truth. It is not in the 
spirit of such utterances that the work of any industrial captain, or the complex 
story of the construction of any of thé huge industrial edifices, is to be understood. 

Of Rockefeller’s true character (one broad side of which—austere, hard- 
working, home-loving, religious, and even in days of small means highly philan- 
thropic—must command regard), Lloyd knew nothing. It may be said that Rocke- 
feller’s private character was no concern of Lloyd’s, But had he learned something 
about it, he would have spared himself an egregious error. At one point, even 
Mr. Destler remarks, Lloyd did Rockefeller “less than justice.” Less than justice 
indeed! Lloyd in Wealth against Commonwealth charged, in essentials, that Rocke- 
feller had tyrannously brought a poor Cleveland widow, Mrs. F. M. Backus, into 
his power; that by threats, cajolery, and trickery he broke her resistance; that he 
forced her to sell for $60,000 a business “worth nearly $400,000”; and that after 
thus robbing a defenseless woman, toiling for her “fatherless children,” he brutally 
refused to let her keep even an interest of $15,000 “in the business into which she 
and her husband had built their lives.” Rockefeller was characterized as “the great 
man of commerce, who passes the contribution box for widows’ mites outside the 
church as well as within.” Filling a complete chapter, the tale was garnished with 
Lloyd’s peculiar rhetoric: words like “slavery,” phrases like “the maw or the 
morgue,” and even a closing reference to the way in which “Dives once begged 
for a drop of water,” which was intended to suggest that Rockefeller would soon 
languish in Tophet. This widely circulated tale did Rockefeller immeasurable 
harm. He had just founded the University of Chicago; he was planning other 
benefactions; his house was filled with missionaries and social workers; he was 
the principal lay pillar of the Baptist church; he was constantly consulting with 
such men as Drs. William Rainey Harper, W. H. P. Faunce, and Jacob Gould 
Schurman. But what a hypocrite this robber of widows was! 

It is unnecessary to go into the evidence which has completely disproved every 
part of this bit of “history,” and shown that the Widow Backus was treated with 
exemplary generosity.** This evidence Lloyd could easily have found. Nobody 


now defends his story. Mrs. Backus apparently died wealthy. If the reader of ¢”» 


these lines were accused of tricking and browbeating a helpless widow, and 
robbing her of a large sum; if the allegation were sown broadcast in repeated edi- 
tions of a famous book; if he knew that his traducer could quickly have ascer- 
tained its falsity, he would probably feel as Mr. Rockefeller always felt about 
Lloyd—that he was a “misguided man.” . 
It is clear, again, that Lloyd never seriously tried to understand, in any his- 
torical sense, the industrial situation out of which the trust movement grew, or 
the circumstances under which the Standard and many like combinations were 
organized. He treats the rise of the Standard Oil combination, embracing leaders 
of the refining industry in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, the Oil Regions, 
New York, and Baltimore, as a conspiracy to create chaos in a flourishing, pros- 
perous industry for the enrichment of a few predatory men. He begins by paint- 


® Mark Sullivan, Our Times (New York, 1935), II, 343. 
10 John T. Flynn, God's Gold: The Story of Rockefeller and His Times (New York, 1932), 


p. 5. 

11 See Flynn, p. 203; Nevins, II, 49-52; John D. Rockefeller, Random Reminiscences of 
Men and Events (New York, 1909), pp. 96 ff.; Charles J. Woodbury, in Saturday Evening Post, 
Oct. 21, 1911. Woodbury had been an employee of F. M. Backus, . 
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ing a paradisical picture of the oil industry in its early years. Readers of Wealth 
against Commonwealth will find, in pages 40-43 inclusive, a dazzling account of 
a Golden Age in northwestern Pennsylvania.’* But into this elysium a serpent 
was preparing to creep. In, 1863—Lloyd says 1862, but this is an error—Rockefeller 
entered refining in Cleveland. Then “as early as 1865 strange perturbations were 
felt, showing that some undiscovered body was pulling the others out of their 
regular orbit.” Still the Golden Age continued. But before the panic of 1873 gen- 
eral distress began to make itself felt. Some oil combination was putting an end 
to the happy era of prosperity. “Out of this havoc and social disorder,” Lloyd 
laments, “one little group of half a dozen men were rising to the power and 
wealth which have become the marvel of the world.” E 
The facts, as every careful student knows, are not only far more complex th 

this simple view suggests but point in the opposite direction. It was the disorder 
which preceded and caused the industrial combination; not the combination 
which caused the disorder. This was true alike of the oil industry, railroad in- 
dustry, sugar industry, and many others.** It is an elementary fact of economic 
history that in the great business efflorescence after the Civil War many industries 
suffered heavily from excessive expansion, overproduction, and cutthroat com- 
petition. Railroad rate wars in the 1860's and 1870's almost bankrupted many 
roads and gave rise to eveners’ agreements and pools which by 1887 were almost 
universal. Excessive competition in the salt industry, causing sickening losses, again 
resulted in pooling compacts. To stop a savage competition of overgrown units 
which led straight to the bankruptcy courts, whisky distillers resorted first to 
pools and then to a trust, while the same conditions in the sugar industry prompted 
Henry Havemeyer to introduce the same remedy. In no industry was competition: 
fiercer or more damaging than in oil refining. Here occasional periods of pros- 
perity held out a glittering lure; rising world demand and advancing gold values 
assisted the boom; less capital was required to set up one of the early refineries 
than to establish a jewelry store or livery stable. In the spring of 1865 the Oil 
Regions had about thirty, with more fast being added; that fall Pittsburgh had 
eighty; by the following autumn Cleveland had more than fifty.“ They sprang 
up in the East all the way from West Virginia to Portland, Maine. The production 
of crude oil was equally unrestrained. Market gluts, price slashing, and disaster 


na, followed. What Dr. Paul Giddens in The Birth of the Oil Industry calls the “years 


© of depression” began in 1865-66 at the time of the great Pithole rush, with its 
heavy oil production, and continued with intervals of partial recovery*5 until the 
national depression of 1873. 

The evidence of this widespread overexpansion, harsh competition, and ruth- 
less price cutting, contained in files of commercial newspapers, annual reports of 
boards of trade in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and other cities, and statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York, is summarized in some fifty 
pages of my life of Rockefeller, with citations far too numerous to list. Over- 
production of crude. oil forced well owners to set up rings and later to attempt stop- 


12 Comparison of these roseate pages with Paul. H, Giddens’ scholarly and realistic work on 
The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938), pp. 114-96, is illuminating, 

18 Described in Myron W. Watkins, Industrial Combinations and Public Policy (Boston, 
1927) and Henry R. Seager and Charles A. Gulick, jr., Trust and Corporation Problems (New 
York, 1929), as well as numerous earlier works. 

14 Pittsburgh Chronicle, Nov. 9, 1865; Cleveland Board of Trade, Report, 1866; William 
Wright, The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania (New York, 1865). 

15 Notably in 1869, when Pithole had gone dry and consumption had come fairly abreast of 
production; Giddens, p. 192. 
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drilling agreements,** but nothing could restrain the frenzied rush to new sites. 
Overproduction of refined oil naturally followed. Area competed with area, for 
the Oil Regions, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Cleveland all wished to establish 
supremacy; railroads serving the different areas stimulated this rivalry. The 
margin between the price of a gallon of crude oil and a gallon of refined oil sank 
from 19% cents in 1865 to 7°/10 cents in 1870; and it required four gallons of: 
crude to make three gallons of refined. Failures became commonplace. Indeed, 
the records of bankruptcy cases and testimony of commercial editors show that 
at times the situation was appalling. Yet there is not one line in Lloyd’s chapter 
on these years to show that overproduction and overcompetition, among well 
owners and refiners alike, was a factor in the depression. Mr. Giddens enumerates 
half a dozen contributory elements: unbalance between production and consump- 
tion, taxation, adverse export conditions, transportation difficulties, banking 
troubles, and speculative rings. Not one of these is mentioned by Lloyd. Intent 
on making readers believe his theory of a disruptive plot, a conspiracy against 
prosperity, he traces the difficulties entirely to a refiners’ combination which did 
not exist even in embryo until 1872, and did not operate effectively until after 
1873] 

As Mr. Destler questions my statement regarding Lloyd’s Golden Age, one of 
several passages may be quoted. Of this period Lloyd writes: *$ 


There was a free market for the oil as it came out of the wells and the refineries, and 
free competition between buyers and sellers, producers and consumers, manufacturers and 

traders. Industries auxiliary to the main ones flourished. Everywhere the scene was of 
` expanding prosperity, with, of course, the inevitable percentage of ill-luck and miscalcula- 
tion; but with the balance, on the whole, of such happy growth as freedom and the 
bounty of nature have always yielded when in partnership. The valleys of Pennsylvania 
changed into busy towns and oil-fields. The highways were crowded, labor was well- 
employed at good wages, new industries were starting up on all sides, and everything 
betokened the permanent creation of a new prosperity for the whole community, like 
that which came to California and the world with the discovery of gold. 


Lloyd goes on to say that in 1869 the business had sprung to a net product of 
“6,000,000 barrels of oil a year” (the true figures for 1869 are just over 4,800,000) ;7° 
that the Oil Regions had “provided the financial institutions needed” (actually 
they depended heavily on outside banks, while the three pioneer oil exchanges at 
Titusville, Oil City, and Franklin were not organized until 1871); and that they 
had “built up towns and cities, with schools, churches, lyceums, theatres, libraries, 
boards of trade” (also with saloons, gambling hells, and other appurtenances of 
a rough boom area, and with a marvelous litter of wreckage as boom cities like 
Pithole were abandoned).”° The true picture of fierce individualism and mingled 
boom-and-bust in oil production and refining alike Lloyd does not give, for it 
would spoil his picture of Rockefeller’s plot-against-the-Pennsylvania-paradise.?* 


16 Both Lloyd and Miss Tarbell, savage in criticizing combinations of refiners, never criticize 
combinations of oil producers to restrict the flow and so raise prices. 

17 Giddens, pp. 153 ff.; John J. McLaurin, Sketches in Crude Oi (Franklin, Pa., 1902), 
pp. 355 ff. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 41, 42. 

19 As usual, Lioyd is vague about dates; here he slips into one of his mistakes by dating his 
passage ten years after Drake's discovery of oil (p. 43). 

20 Derrick's Handbook of Petroleum (Oil City, 1898), 142, 147, 149; Giddens, pp. 190, 191. 

21 In speaking of the “strange perturbations” produced in 1865 by “some undiscovered body” 
Lloyd apparently wished to make readers believe that a refiners’ combination was already at 
work. No such body existed for years afterward. 
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Actually the situation was such that by 1871 railroad presidents and responsible 
` refiners (the Logans of Philadelphia, Frew and Lockhart of Pittsburgh, Rocke- 
feller and Flagler of Cleveland) were looking desperately for a remedy. 

In short, Lloyd confused cause and effect; for nothing can be plainer than that 
it was chaos which produced combination and not combination which produced 
- chaos, 

Lloyd's misstatement of this basic situation is emphasized by his vague, con- 
fused, and erroneous presentation of the South Improvement Company. Correct 
in treating this company as indefensible, he is misinformed on much else. He 
asserts that Rockefeller was the “principal member” of the South Improvement 
Company. On the contrary, Rockefeller, like Flagler, entered it unwillingly (he 
had a very different plan of his own), never fully believed in it, and was probably 
glad when it was abandoned, Neither his name nor Flagler’s was on the original 
list of stockholders. Neither became an officer of the company. Lloyd correctly 
treats the company as the product of joint action by certain railroads and refiners, 
but the emphasis of his exposition (like the above remark concerning Rockefeller) 
gives the refiners the more important role. Here he is wrong. The scheme origi- 
nated with the oil-carrying railroads; its chief backers were Peter H. Watson of 
the New York Central-Lake Shore system and Vice-President Thomas A. Scott 
of the Pennsylvania; and Watson became president. Its main objects were to unite 
the oil-carrying railroads in a pool for the division of traffic, to unite the refiners 
in an association to act as traffic eveners, and to tie the two elements together by . 
agreements which would stop destructive price cutting on refined oil and raise 
freight rates on petroleum. Rockefeller, preferring what he called “our plan” of 
a more completely integrated union of refiners, was continuously skeptical of 
“Tom Scott’s scheme.” ?? 

The vital differences between the two plans are completely missed by Lloyd in 
his astonishing assertion that the Standard Oil was simply the South Improvement 
Company revived. He wished to attach to the Standard the odium of the earlier 
combination. He therefore wrote of “the oil trust into which the improvement 
' company afterwards passed by transmigration. Any closer connection there could 
not be. One was the other.”? We may well rub our eyes at this. One was the 
other! In reality, the stillborn South Improvement Company was an ad hoc crea- 
tion; the Standard Oil combination was a slow growth over a period of a half- 
dozen years. The South Improvement Company was a very loose association of 
refiners, bound together only by agreements with each other and the railroads; 
the Standard Oil trust became a complete unification of properties. The South 
Improvement Company proposed to force other refiners to join by a crushing 
system of secret freight rebates; the Standard Oil combination was built up by 
purchase and merger—sometimes with the aid of rebates, sometimes not. The 
South Improvement Company was united like a Siamese twin to a railroad pool; 
the Standard stood apart from any railroad combination, and early in its history 
fought perhaps the most titanic industrial battle of the century with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The two organizations had few resemblances and the most radical 
differences. The statement that “one was the other” is nonsense.?* 


22 Cf. my life of Rockefeller, I, chap. xiv, which sharply condemns Rockefeller's participa- 
tion in the South Improvement Company. 

28 Lloyd, p. 49. 

24 Mr. Destler defends Lloyd's statement that the South Improvement Company actually 
“did business,” first by treating all the work of organizing the company preparatory to using it 
for business operations as comprehended in that phrase; and second, by citing the evidence that 
one shipment was perhaps made at the higher freight rates, This is not impressive. But what 
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Thus we might track Lloyd through chapter after chapter. In dealing with 
the Standard Oil rebates (which 1 condemn as warmly as he) he omits all men- 
tion of the facts that widespread rebating antedated the Standard and even the 
Civil War, and that independent refiners took rebates as eagerly as Standard men. 
He essays at great length to justify the attempt of a political-minded auditor- 
general of Pennsylvania to tax the Standard, an Ohio corporation, not merely 
upon its Pennsylvania properties but on its whole capital stock and dividends, an 
attempt which utterly broke down in the courts (pp. 166-81). His treatment of 
the “immediate shipment” controversy (pp. 104 ff.) is highly misleading. He gives 
seventeen pages, with much tear-wringing rhetoric (pp. 181-98), to a suit against 
one of the Standard’s component companies which the judge closed with a six- 
cent verdict. His statistics on prices can easily be riddled. On page 403 he finds 
something terribly sinister in the fact that William C. Whitney, identified as an 
“associate” of Rockefeller, was managing Grover Cleveland’s 1892 campaign; 
Whitney was never an associate of Rockefeller and never connected with the 
Standard. So far we might regard Lloyd as merely ignorant and partisan, his 
sincerity standing unquestioned. But unfortunately his book contains material 
which throws suspicion on his literary integrity. Mr. Destler tries to exculpate 
him from two of my charges, giving a distorted statement of each. The evidence 
may here be briefly restated. 

To the Buffalo conspiracy case of 1887 Lloyd allots the disproportionate space 
of forty-five pages. Hiram B. and Charles Everest, organizers of the Vacuum Oil 
Company of Rochester, and John D. Archbold, H. H. Rogers, and Ambrose Mc- 
Gregor, through whom the Standard had bought a three quarters interest in the 
works, were indicted for allegedly conspiring to blow up the plant and otherwise 
destroy the business of the rival Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company, Ltd. The trial 
attracted wide attention. It ended in a fine of $250 each for the Everests and the 
acquittal of the three others! These are the basic facts on which Lloyd built an 
amazingly ex parte recital. 

Lloyd offers at great length, with detailed comment, the entire case of the 
prosecution (pp. 243 ff.). He expatiates upon the rugged virtues of the head of: 
the Buffalo company, Charles B. Matthews, and his associates Miller and Wilson. 
He excoriates the Everests for their alleged machinations to ruin these competitors. 
In ten sensational pages he describes how an employee was induced to sabotage 
the Buffalo plant; how he weighted the safety valve of the oil-still furnace and 
packed it with plaster; how he ordered the fire stoked till the firebox grew cherry- 
red; and how the plant was saved only because the plaster broke and the valve 
opened. But for this, Lloyd indicates, the Buffalo plant would have exploded into 
“acres of fire”; its men would have been “literally roasted alive.” The Everests 
committed other alleged crimes; they spread damaging reports about the Buffalo 
company, enticed workers away, and brought vexatious patent suits. But their 
foulest act was this attempt at a horrible explosion and general holocaust. 

The reader of Lloyd’s account is left in amazement that criminals so monstrous 
should have been let off with paltry fines of $250, while their accomplices were 


is really in question in this connection is Lloyd’s statement that when the company appeared 
“there were panics in oi] speculation, bank failures, defalcations, Many committed suicide. Hun- 
dreds were driven into bankruptcy and insane’ asylums” (pp. 43, 44). That great excitement 
arose~is ceftain-——but it was a belligerent excitement. Lloyd's idea that the mere organization 
of the company, with one possible shipment, would drive the hard-bitten, rough-spoken, intensely 
self-reliant oil operators of northwestern Pennsylvania pell-mell into‘suicide and insanity, is 
delightfully comical. 
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freed—until the reader, if wary, suddenly realizes that Lloyd has completely sup- 
pressed the evidence for the defense. On the vital point of the “explosion” (Lloyd 
uses the word again and again, and actually speaks of “the Buffalo explosion” 
though his own record shows that no explosion whatever took place),W not a 
shred of the defense is offered. Yet its story is highly significant. A plant-manage- 
ment expert of the Standard, a Princeton graduate of twenty years’ experience in 
refining, testified that it was general usage to attach safety valves to fire stills; that 
it was economical to build extremely hot fires to heat the petroleum as fast as 
possible; that “there is no such thing as making too hot a fire for the first two 
hours”; and that safety valves frequently broke open. Other experts testified that 
packing plaster of Paris in safety valves was common practice; it prevented leak- 
age of gases in the still, but instantly broke when the valve blew open. An inde- 
pendent refiner of Philadelphia, of obvious honesty, corroborated all this; the 
safety valve was sound usage, and the cherry-red fire “occurs at almost every 
distillation in my knowledge.” 76 
Not only did Lloyd suppress all this, but he suppressed also the fact that the 
principal witness to the alleged sabotage was a brother-in-law of Matthews. He 
suppressed the evidence that in establishing the Buffalo plant Matthews and his 
associates Miller and Wilson had acted unethically; they were former employees 
of the Vacuum Oil Company, and they took steps to copy the special Vacuum 
process, reproduce some of the Vacuum machinery, and carry off the list of 
Vacuum customers. Lloyd also suppressed Wilson’s testimony that Matthews had 
said that he expected to get $100,000 or $150,000 by getting the Standard to buy 
him out, and Matthews’ own uneasy admission on the witness stand that he had 
said “something of that sort”-—4.e., that he might be bought out for a large sum.” 
These suppressions amount to falsification of the record. When the defense 
story is told, and not until then, we can understand why the Everests were let off 
with the inconsequential penalty of a $250 fine, and the three more prominent 
defendants acquitted. Men guilty of trying to blow up a factory are not treated so 
lightly. When the defense story is told we can understand why it was that, to 
quote Lloyd (p. 286), six of the jurors “signed a statement that the prisoners were 
found guilty, not because they had conspired to blow up their rival’s refinery, but 
because they had enticed away Albert [an employee].” One juror certainly signed 
an affidavit that he believed the whole panel did not intend, “in rendering said 
general verdict, to pronounce the defendants guilty of an attempt or conspiracy to 
blow up or burn the works of the Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company, Ltd.,” but 
simply guilty of enticement of a worker. By suppressing the defense, Lloyd placed 
himself under the necessity of supplying wild explanations of the result. He writes 
that the judge was crooked; “he failed to remember to observe the law” (p. 278). 


25 Lloyd devotes the greater part of two pages (pp, 252~53) to lurid rhetoric upon subsequent 
explosions in the oil industry—though actually one was apparently an ordinary gas main explo- 
sion; incidents in which no malpractice was alleged, and which had no connection with the 
Buffalo explosion-that-never-exploded. His intent seems to be to confuse readers, arouse a prej- 
udice, and suggest to hasty people that the Standard was probably guilty of setting fires and 
blowing up plants in a variety of places. 

26 House Trust Investigation, 1888, gives all this evidence verbatim. 

27 Mr. Destler states that the charge of business “blackmail” against Matthews was “never 
proved.” But the testimony of Matthews’ partner on this point is explicit (House Trust In- 
vestigation, 1888, p. 917), while Matthews himself admitted that he had “talked about selling 
the property” to a businessman known to be close to the Standard Oil, and had discussed a 
price. Mr. Destler states that the point is irrelevant. It is relevant to the historian in bearing on 
Matthews’ motives and character, and in contradicting Lloyd’s absurdly idealized portrait of 
the man. 
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The six jurors were probably crooked; the district attorney accused them of taking 
bribes (p. 286). Even the minister of Matthews” church was crooked; he asked 
Matthews to drop his office in the church, simply because a Standard agent in the 
city had been “very kind to our, pastor” (pp. 294, 295). H. H. Rogers, John D. 
Archbold, and Ambrose McGregor contended that their own indictment had been 
an afterthought of the district attorney in an effort to exploit anticorporation 
prejudices. Judge Haight directed their acquittal on the ground that they clearly 
knew nothing about the alleged enticement or sabotage. Lloyd includes none of 
the facts which led Ida M. Tarbell, after careful study of the papers, to declare 
that their connection with the case “had been so, indirect” that their indictment 
was quite unjustified.”® 

The Buffalo case was a sorry episode in American industrial history. Nearly 
all those concerned with it (John D. Rockefeller was not one) emerge badly. In 
my life of Rockefeller I sharply censure H. H. Rogers and the Standard attorney, 
S. C. T. Dodd, for several acts. While nobody can now determine the exact degree 
of guilt attaching to the Everests, they had certainly behaved with gross im- 
propriety and probably with some criminality. But among the sorry figures in the 
case is Lloyd. The charge against him is not that he failed to delve deeply into the 
evidence, It is that his eagerness to blacken the Standard led him to suppress one 
entire side of it.8° His chapters are larded with the usual question-begging rhetoric. 
Typical page headings include “Crime Cheaper Than Competition,” “The Victim 
Punished First,” and “Hardly a Mouthful for the Trust.” He makes the most of 
every crumb for the prosecution. But that there was a case for the defense, and a 
strong case, no reader would ever guess.** 

‘A similar instance of suppresio vert is afforded by Lloyd’s treatment of the 
Payne election case. Whether Henry B. Payne of Cleveland, a prominent Douglas 
Democrat before the Civil War and a prominent Tilden Democrat after it, was a 
beneficiary of bribery in gaining his Senate seat no man can now say.*? The 


28 Matthews had accused the Buffalo board of aldermen of corruption and had even carried 
that charge to the legislature, which dismissed it. In fact, he and Lloyd saw conspiracies and 
crooks on every hand, But Miss Tarbell furnishes a more reasonable explanation of the pastor’s 
act; she writes that the Buffalo Company partners were guilty of “bad faith and various question- 
able practises.” All in the Day’s Work (New York, 1939), p. 221. Mr, Destler’s own “explana- 
tion” that the fine was kept trivial because damage suits were hanging over two of the defendants 
obviously does not touch the heart of the matter. Had judge and jury believed them guilty of a 
malicious explosion, the penalty would have been imprisonment, not a fine. For such an act, 
section 636 of the New York Penal Code of 1881 prescribed “imprisonment for not more than 
ten years.” It is clear that judge and jury discarded the idea of such guilt. 

29 Ibid. By contract with the Standard after the acquisition, the Everests had been given 
employment for five to ten years as managers of the Vacuum; and being entirely familiar with 
the works and market, ran the plant with little reference to Archbold, Rogers, and McGregor, 
directors of the Vacuum Company living four hundred miles away. 

80 Mr. Destler remarks that Lloyd examined more evidence than I did. As I visited Buffalo 
for material, made contact with the Matthews family, used printed evidence thoroughly, and 
employed Mr. Oscar Zeichner to assist me in a much more careful search of the press than Lloyd 
made, I deny this. Rockefeller’s connection with the case being tenuous (he was merely a 
witness called by the prosecution), his biographer’s responsibility was limited. But I thought 
I had made it clear that I hold Lloyd at fault not for failing to get the evidence, but for dropping 
half of it out of sight when found. In a revised edition of my life of Rockefeller to appear after 
the war, I shall make this plain to the hastiest reader. 

31 Mr. Destler remarks that “Lloyd, rather than Nevins, follows the evidence that won the 
case.” It is certain that Lloyd follows the prosecutor's evidence and practically nothing else, 
making only a few brief references to the defense testimony. But in how far was the case really 
“won”? It was lost as to Rogers, McGregor, and Archbold, and practically lost as to the two 
Everests. i 

82 Payne presented the Douglas report at the Charleston Convention of 1860, and a flattering 
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undisputed facts are that in 1884 the Ohio legislature met with a Democratic 
majority; that the Democratic caucus gave Payne forty-six votes, Durbin Ward 
seventeen, and George H. Pendleton fifteen for the Senate seat; that the legislature 
then elected Payne with practically all the Democratic votes; and that disappointed 
Democrats soon raised a cry of bribery. When a Republican house came into 
power in Ohio in 1886 it took up these charges, which involved several Standard 
Oil men, and ordered an investigation by a select committee; fifty-five or sixty 
Witnesses were heard; the minority report declared that “absolutely nothing” 
had been found in any way compromising the accused legislators; and the ma- 
jority report, while declaring that “the testimony developed nothing of an incul- 
pating character concerning the members of the House named in the resolution 
of inquiry,’ stated that the circumstances warranted sending the testimony to 
the United States Senate “for such action as it may deem advisable.” The evidence 
was referred to the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections; this body, after 
scrutinizing it carefully, reported in July, 1886, against any further investigation; 
and the Senate by a vote of forty-four to seventeen dismissed the issue. Historians 
may well regret that a Senate inquiry was not ordered. But the dismissal was not 
on party grounds, for both the Senate committee and the Senate itself were 
Republican.’ 

Lloyd was eager to make his readers believe that the Standard Oil had bought 
Payne his Senate seat. Nearly all the Standard heads were Republicans, unin- 
terested in Democratic affairs; the idea that a man of Payne’s high probity could 
be controlled in the Standard's interest is hardly tenable; and Rockefeller, who 
was sometimes evasive but never mendacious, has explicitly denied that the Stand- 
ard interfered in this matter. We may put to one side the now insoluble question 
whether bribery swayed the election. For our purposes the material issue is the 
use Lloyd made of the available evidence. It was of course not enough for him to 
suggest bribery of a general character; it had to be Standard Oil bribery. His ac- 
count is marked by these extraordinary features: 

1. Lloyd makes great use of the fact that the chief financial manager of the 
Payne campaign at Columbus was treasurer of the Standard Oil. He completely 
suppresses the fact that this man was Payne's son, with a filial motive for wishing 
his father in the Senate, and the additional fact that, being independently wealthy, 
he was quite able to finance his own campaign operations.* 

2. Lloyd fails to mention that whereas the legislature which elected Payne 
was Democratic, the legislature which two years later asked an investigation was 
Republican. 

3. Lloyd's statement of the presentation of testimony to the Senate is less 





$ 


portrait of him as “a lawyer of culture and gentleman of refinement” may be found in James 
Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893), 
H, 446, 447. He was Tilden's choice for the Democratic presidential nomination of 1880; Alex- 
ander C. Flick, Samuel J. Tilden (New York, 1939), p. 455. His fitness for his senatorial seat 
was never questioned. 

$2 The official documents in the case are the Ohio House Journal, 67th General Assembly, 
1886; 49 Congress, 1 session, Senate Miscellaneous Document 106; 49 Congress, 1 session, Senate 
Report 1490. ; 

34 Mr. Destler remarks that I “may be forgiven, perhaps, for failing to discover the dis- 
tinction between Oliver H. Payne, the treasurer of the oil trust, and Oliver H. Payne, the son of 
Henry B. Payne.” That is precisely the distinction upon which I insist in my life of Rockefeller. 
It is precisely the distinction which Lloyd fails to make, and does not allow his readers the 
information for making. 
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honest than Miss Tarbell’s. She writes: “The testimony did not prove the charge 
of bribery, the Ohio legislature said.” Nor does Lloyd mention that the minority 
of the house committee in Ohio declared that the evidence was completely empty. 

4. Lloyd tries to suggest throughout that the Ohio legislature was unable to 
get at a great deal of evidence that the United States Senate could have found. 
The fact is that the Ohio investigation was most searching. The majority of the 
house committee reported: “Whenever our attention was called to anything which 
indicated the probable employment of improper means to gain support, we fol- 
lowed the clews presented. .. . our inquiries were not confined to the technical 
rules of legal proof, but the committee availed itself of any source of information— 
admitted hearsay statements, and even the opinions of witnesses.” The minority 
reported that the committee had “exercised the greatest liberality possible in the 
taking of testimony, which has extended the scope of its inquiry far beyond the 
limits that could be given the most liberal construction of the resolution.” The 
investigative powers of the Senate were actually narrower than those of the Ohio 
authorities.** 

5. Lloyd states that of the evidence brought from Ohio to the Senate (which 
included new material specially prepared by two Republican congressmen of 
Ohio) “none of the matter was presented on mere hearsay or rumor.” As I say 
in my biography, “ “His own statement then proves that practically all of it was so 
presented.” Men were willing to say they Bad heard this or that of bribery, but of 
direct evidence there was a minimum. 

6. Describing the adverse report of the Senate elections committee, Lloyd 
makes a statement intended to suggest that it acted on partisan grounds. He 
writes of “Senators Pugh, Saulsbury, Vance, and Eustis [Democrats] voting 
against Hoar and Frye.” He suppresses the fact that three Republicans of high 
standing, William M. Evarts, a former Secretary of State, Henry M. Teller, a 
former Secretary of the Interior, and John A. Logan, onetime major general com- 
manding the Army of the Tennessee, voted alongside Pugh, Saulsbury, Vance, 
and Eustis. 

7. Lloyd, unlike Miss Tarbell, fails to mention the emphatic vote, forty-four 
to seventeen, by which the Senate dismissed the matter, 

The point at issue here is not the question whether bribery was or was not 
used. No positive assertion on that question is now possible. The point is that 
Lloyd does not make a fair statement of the evidence pro and con. It may be 
added that he accuses Payne, without evidence, of dishonest subserviency to cor- 
porate influence in -his vote on the Interstate Commerce Bill (p. 388). Again we 
meet the rhetorical flourishes: “Coal-Oil Legislators,” “The Senate Votes To Be 
a Market,” “The Presidency on the Bargain-Counter.” When did the Senate vote 
to be a market? When was the Presidency put on the bargain counter? If this 


85 As Mr. Destler denies this, a word of explanation is in order, It may be that a Senate 
committee could have brought before it a few witnesses unavailable in Ohio, though in dealing 
with others it would have labored under disadvantages of distance, But as a majority of the 
Senate committee agreed, their powers were limited. Some members thought they could inquire 
only into the question of Mr. Payne’s participation in corrupt acts; other members held that they 
could inquire only into evidence showing that enough legislators had been bought to sway the 
election. In Ohio, on the other hand, evidence of the guilt of even one person could be in- 
vestigated, and that person could be prosecuted in the courts. Senators Evarts, Logan, and Teller 
declared: “It is obvious that the province and duty of a State, in its investigations of fraud, 
corruption, and bribery in an election of senators, are much more extensive.” Mr. Destler may 
refresh his memory of some of the difficulties met by Senate investigating committees by turning 
to the famous case of Frank B. Sanborn and the John Brown raid-committee. 
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chapter is history, a better name for the productions of true historians must be 
found.** E 

At this point we may end our detailed traversal of Lloyd’s pages. In noting his 
weaknesses, I do not intend to suggest for a moment that the Standard Oil and 
other monopolies were not guilty of great abuses. The voracities that accompanied 
the Standard’s rise to power and that marked its long domination of the oil busi- 
ness are described with great fullness, and with much more precision than Lloyd 
offered, in chapter after chapter of my life of Rockefeller: “The Conquest of 
Cleveland,” “Rockefeller and the Producers,” “Sweeping the Board,” “He Should 
Keep Who Can,” and a dozen others. Far from excusing the Standard’s inter- 
ference with government, in a chapter on “The Standard in Politics” I offer a 
- detailed specification of them and present the only clear proof yet given that the 
Standard’s agents did once bribe a legislature: the Pennsylvania legislature in 
connection with the Billingsley bill of 1887. My summation of Standard Oil prac- 
tices at points goes beyond Lloyd's, for it takes full note of “a cruel use” of railroad 
rate discriminations, of espionage, of local price slashing to destroy competitors, 
of excessive profits, and of other evils. But it also takes note of the complex 
economic conditions which made the trust movement inevitable, of the laissez 
faire individualism which dominated business ethics, and of the Standard’s many 
constructive achievements. 

Some larger considerations remain to be briefly indicated. Lloyd, whose grasp 
of economic realities was never firm,?” failed to comprehend the deeper meaning 
of the great sweep of business consolidation which took place during his genera- 
tion. The fundamental postulates of Wealth against Commonwealth fit the early 
machine capitalism of the United States before 1870; they do not fit a system 
wherein the means and scale of production had enormously expanded, small busi- 
nesses had in great part become uneconomic, and huge aggregations of plant and 
capital could in many instances best serve society. If there is a paragraph of Lloyd’s 
book which shows a realization that the ravages of unbridled competition were 
frequently more terrible than the ravages of monopoly, careful reading fails to 
discover it; yet evidences of this fact (and of the wastefulness of much small 
business) lay all about him. In the field of business history moral strictures, how- 
ever enticing, cannot be substituted for a scientific study of rigid economic causes 
and compulsions. Lloyd, failing to understand that the movement for industrial. 
concentration was primarily a reaction against deep-seated evils and a response to 
irresistible economic forces (forces which in the last four years have conspicuously 
‘made big business still bigger), fails to do any justice to its beneficial side. His 
book contains nothing remotely comparable to Miss Tarbell’s chapter on “The 
Legitimate Greatness of the Standard Oil Company” *® and shows no understanding 
of those truths which Charles R. Van Hise shortly afterwards stated so vigorously 


88 Mr, Destler writes: “The admission by Nevins, II, 103-104, that it is clear that money was 
spent, probably corruptly, and ‘with inexcusable lavishness by Payne’s managers,’ would seem 
to clinch Lloyd’s main contention.” Not at all. His main contention was that the Standard Oil 
did the bribing, and of this no proof was ever offered. Payne asserted that not a penny of Stand- 
ard money went into his election; Rockefeller said not a farthing. Nevins, II, 103. 

87 Take Lloyd's remark that Buffalo was “a much better situation than Cleveland” for oil 
refining (p. 244). For three reasons Buffalo was a poor center. In rail transport it was long sub- 
stantially dependent, on one road; it could not compete in the export trade with the seaboard 
refineries; it could not compete with Cleveland in the Western trade, 

88 See also my chapters “Leviathan,” “The Great Machine,” and “New Horizons in Oil.” 
Mr, Destler's statement that the Standard furnished no basic new process or device except the 
Frasch process is much like saying that Eli Whitney invented nothing but the cotton gin; for the 
Ohio and Ontario fields of sulphur-laden oil were made economically available by the Frasch 
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in his Concentration and Control (1912). Nor did Lloyd comprehend the true 
implications of the trust movement for the government, In his final chapters he 
condemns the very policy of government regulation of business which the nation 
es a indispensable, terming it “a dream” and a compromise with evil (p. 
533). , 

Family piety has given Lloyd two volumes of eulogy; it is to be hoped his next 
biographer will not substitute “the foolish face of praise” for a strict appraisal. He 
was not a historian intent upon impartial truth and sensitive to the injunction, 
audi alteram partem; not an economist; not a clear-eyed analyst of current facts 
and trends. He was a truly remarkable propagandist. It is a disservice to Lloyd to 
view him as a historian. Many of his faults and errors fade away if he is treated 
as a publicist and crusader, laboring in what multitudes thought a great cause; but 
they condemn him utterly if he is treated as a historical writer. 


Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica REVIEW: 


Through the courtesy of the editor I have seen the galley proof of the above 
' communication. After reading it I prepared an analytical comment and reply. 1 
felt this was due to the editor who had accepted the article published in the Octo- 
ber issue, to those who read it, and to myself. The editor, although recognizing 
the right of the affirmative to close the debate, finds my reply too extended to 
print. With this decision I do not seriously quarrel. If any readers are interested 
‘in following further Mr. Nevins’ special technique in using and evaluating his- 
torical evidence, I shall be glad to send them a copy of my reply. I can assure the 
curious that it documents still further my view that Mr. Nevins’ historical judg- 
ment of Lloyd and Wealth against Commonwealth in his life of Grover Cleveland 
was infinitely sounder than what his life of Rockefeller and the above communica- 
tion. betray. In this life of Grover Cleveland (pp. 606-607), Mr. Nevins described 
Lloyd’s work as “a searching exposure, amply buttressed by detail.” He praises the 
accuracy with which Lloyd described “the iniquities of the trusts,” the “sordid 
record of business piracy” of the Standard Oil which “was laid bare in more than 
five hundred calm unemotional pages” (italics mine), and emphasizes his tribute 
by pointing out that “Nothing escaped Lloyd’s keen eye.” This, believe it or not, is 
the same Lloyd Mr. Nevins is spluttering about in his communication. 
A postal card request will bring my extension of these remarks. 


Connecticut College Custer McA. DesTLER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


May I correct an error in my review in the October number of the Review, 
page 120? I there refer to Mr. Joseph Freeman, the author of the well-informed 
volume Never Call Retreat, as an Austrian. Mr. Freeman is an American citizen 
and has been resident in this country since he was seven years old, 

Harvpan Kour 





process just as the Pennsylvania fields began to fail. But the Standard also made highly important 
contributions to the standardization of kerosene grades; the development of lubricating oils; the 
manufacture of innumerable petroleum by-products; and the packaging añd transportation of oil, 
Its enterprise was the chief factor in developing the world market for American oil against Rus- 
sian and Dutch competition. After Frasch's day it gave the world Dr. W. M, Burton's epochal 
process for “cracking” petroleum. 
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Attention of members is again called to the special 


notice on page 665, above, concerning names to be sug- 


gested to the Nominating Committee for Association 
officers. 
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The Baltimore Convention of 1912 


ÅRTHUR S. Linx* 


HE movement to make Woodrow Wilson the Democratic presidential 

nominee in 1912, fathered by George Harvey and carried forward by a 
group of young progressive Democrats, stood in a fair way of foundering on 
the rocks of factional politics by the spring of 1912.* Wilson had campaigned 
vigorously for the nomination during the early months of 1912, but in 
few states in which he campaigned did the New Jersey governor win 
support. It was Champ Clark of Missouri, speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, who loomed up as the man most likely to win the nomination. 
Following his smashing victory over Wilson in the Illinois primaries in April, 
1912, Clark swept through Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia, Washington, Arkansas, Rhode 
Island, California, and several of the less populous western states.” 


*The author is instructor in history at Princeton University. 
1The author's research in this field, made possible by a grant from the Julius Rosenwald 


- Fund, has been embodied in an unpublished doctoral dissertation, “The South and the Democratic 


Campaign of 1912,” deposited in the Library of the University of North Carolina. 

2 For the Democratic prenomination campaign see Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, 
Life and Letters (8 vols, New York, 1927-39), II, 175-321, and my “The South and the 
Democratic, Campaign of 1912.” 
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Farly in April Wilson made an extended “swing around the circle” in 
his wife's native state of Georgia, only to see it fall to Oscar W. Underwood 
of Alabama.” Florida and Mississippi soon afterward followed Georgia into 
the Underwood ranks. Wilson himself fell ill. William F. McCombs, his 
campaign manager, was disheartened, and his office and the headquarters at 
42 Broadway were deserted.* Colonel Edward M. House, who had played 
a minor role in the Wilson prenomination campaign, began to doubt that 
Wilson could be nominated. He thought that the opposing candidates in 
November might again be Bryan and Roosevelt” and wrote to Mary Baird 
Bryan, pledging his support to the Commoner if he were again the Demo- 
cratic nominee.* House also turned to his old friend, Senator Charles A. 
Culberson of Texas. “Do you feel that your health would permit you to ac- 
cept the nomination if it were tendered to you?” he wrote. “In the event of 
a deadlock, which seems likely to occur, 1 can think of no one excepting you 
that would be satisfactory to all factions.”* 

There were, however, a few signs of encouragement. Texas, on May 28, 
went overwhelmingly for Wilson, and his friends in Pennsylvania carried 
that state solidly for him. Moreover, in Wisconsin, Oregon, Delaware, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, and South Carolina the Wilson leaders were successful. 
The greatest encouragement came when the New Jersey primaries gave 
Wilson twenty-four out of the state’s twenty-eight delegates, It furthermore 
appeared that the Wilson forces were strongly represented in the Michigan, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Maine, Virginia, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota delegations. Of the total convention vote of 1,088, some 248 were 
instructed for Wilson, and the additional support of the Wilson men in the 
uninstructed delegations would hardly give him control of one third of the 
convention vote. 

Clark, on the other hand, would enter the convention with over 400 
votes; Underwood was assured of over 100 votes from the South; Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio, Governor Thomas R. Marshall of Indiana, and 
other “favorite sons” controlled over 100 votes, while some 224 votes were 
uncertainly controlled by political bosses who scented a Clark victory and 
were eager fo use their delegations as weapons for bargains and trades with 
the Missourian’s managers. 

8 For the identification of Underwood, McCombs, and many others, see biographical foot- 
notes to the Gregory letter in this issue, pp. 768-75. 

4 Maurice F. Lyons, William F. McCombs, the President-Maker (Cincinnati, 1922), pp. 75-76. 

5 House to Charles A. Culberson, May 1, 1912, Edward M. House Papers (manuscripts in 
the library of Yale University); hereinafter cited as House Papers. 


8 House to Mary B. Bryan, June 22, 1912, tid. 
7 House to Culberson, Apr. 23, 1912, tbid. 
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The results of the Republican convention, which met in Chicago two 
weeks before the Democratic convention, further weakened Wilson's chances 
for the Democratic nomination, for the great schism between the Taft and 
Roosevelt forces led many Democrats to conclude that it really made no 
essential difference whom they nominated. Certainly the argument of Wil- 
son’s supporters that only he could win the presidency because only he 
among the Democrats could divide the Independents from the Republican 
party was completely vitiated now that Roosevelt had accomplished the 
division for them. 

The hectic and confused week preceding the Democratic convention at 
Baltimore saw the occurrence of events of tremendous import for the out- 
come of the presidential struggle. Wilson, resting peacefully with his family 
at Sea Girt, New Jersey, could write that “deep down, my soul is quiet”*— 
but not for long, for William J. Bryan disturbed the peaceful scene at Sea 
Girt by his concern over the Democratic national committee’s decision to 
select Alton B. Parker, Democratic standard-bearer in 1904, as the temporary 
chairman at Baltimore. The committee on arrangements of the national 
committee, meeting at Baltimore on June 20, supported Chairman Norman E. 
Mack in his campaign to make Parker temporary chairman.’ Bryan was 
convinced that the same conservative forces that controlled the Republican 
convention were preparing to move to Baltimore. He protested in vain against 
Parker’s selection, stating that he could not believe such “criminal folly” was 
possible. Undismayed by the rebuff he received from the committee on 
arrangements, the Nebraskan determined to carry his fight against Parker 
into the national convention itself, Ignoring Harmon and Underwood, whom 
he considered “reactionaries,” he immediately sent identical telegrams to 
Wilson, Clark, and several “favorite son” candidates, asking if they would 
stand by him in his fight against Parker.” 

William F. McCombs, at the Wilson headquarters in Hotel Emerson in 
Baltimore, was terror-stricken by Bryan’s move. He feared that an unequivo- 
cal answer from Wilson supporting Bryan’s stand would alienate Charles F. 


8 Wilson to Mary A. Hulbert, June 17, 1912, Baker, III, 333. 

9 Official Report of the Proceedings of, the Democratic National Convention (Chicago, 1912), 
P. 473; hereinafter cited as Proceedings of the Convention. See also Josephus Daniels, “Wilson - 
and Bryan,” Saturday Evening Post, CXCVIM (Sept. 5, 1925), 48. Four months prior to the 
convention, Mack had given Bryan assurance that should be desire to be temporary chairman, 
Mack and most of the members of the committee on arrangements would gladly support him. 
Bryan refused to be a candidate for the position and suggested that Wilson and Clark be asked 
to agree upon a candidate. Norman E, Mack, “Wilson and Marshall—Mr. Bryan and New York,” 
National Monthly Magazine, IV (Aug., 1912), 65. 

10 Mary B. Bryan, ed., Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia and Chicago, 
1925), pp. 161-66, has an interesting discussion of Bryan’s activities during this period. 
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Murphy and his Tammany cohorts and thereby forestall any chance Wilson 
might have of securing the New York delegation.** McCombs therefore 
immediately forwarded to Wilson a suggested reply to Bryan’s query which 
embodied the essence of a statement Wilson had already made to the Balti- 
more Evening Sun.” 

But Wilson, at the insistence of Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary, William 
G. McAdoo, and his wife, gave a straightforward answer to the Commoner. 
“You are quite right,” he asserted. “The Baltimore convention is to be a con- 
vention of progressives—of men who are progressive in principle and by 
conviction,” which must, moreover, “express its convictions in its organiza- 
tion and in its choice of the men who are to speak for it.”** Wilson’s state- 
ment was a masterful move, for it marked him at the very outset of the con- 
vention as one of'the progressive leaders with backbone. Champ Clark, on 
the other hand, attempted to hedge by a noncommittal appeal for party 
harmony.** 

On Sunday and Monday, June 23 and 24, the Democratic hosts descended 
upon Baltimore, traditional scene of Democratic gatherings. “It is of good 
augury that once more we meet in the glorious metropolis of Maryland,” old 
“Marse Henry” Watterson wrote. “Noble city! In deep reflection the spirit of 
democracy walks thy streets this day; broods amid thy solitudes.”** But the 
solitude within the historic city was rudely shattered by the incoming Demo- 
crats. Tammany Hall, led by Murphy and August Belmont, came in a special 
train. Thomas Fortune Ryan arrived under cover of the night and quietly 
slipped into his rooms. 

The arrival of the Democrats was the signal for the traditional bargaining 
among the presidential managers to begin, or rather to become intensified. 
The temporary chairmanship became the outstanding issue of the day when, 
in a plenary meeting of the national committee, the Clark representatives 
combined with Tammany Hall and the conservatives to defeat the nomina- 
tion of Ollie M. James of Kentucky** in favor of Parker for the temporary 


11 William Gibbs McAdoo, Crowded Years (Boston and New York, 1931), pp. 137-41, gives 
a good account of McCombs’ attitude. 

12 Before Bryan sent his appeal to the candidates, the Evening Sun had requested that 
Wilson give his views regarding the temporary chairmanship contest, Wilson replied instantly 
that “My friends in Baltimore, who are on the ground, will know how to act in the interest of 
the people's cause in everything that affects the organization of the convention. They are certain 
not to forget their standards as they have already shown. It is not necessary that I should remind 
them of those standards from Sea Girt; and I have neither the right nor the desire to direct the 
organization of a convention of which I am not even a member.” Undated letter in Woodrow 
Wilson Papers (manuscripts in the Library of Congress); hereinafter cited as Wilson Papers. 

13 Original draft in :bid; see also New York World, June 23, 1912. 

14 Commoner (Lincoln, Neb.), XII (June 28, 1912), 1. 

15 Louisville Courier-Journal, cited in Pensacola Journal, July 4, 1912. 

16 James was an ardent Clark supporter. 
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chairmanship.” This seemingly unnatural and, to many progressives, immoral 
alliance between Clark’s managers and Tammany fomented suspicions that 
the Speaker’s managers had concluded a bargain with Murphy by which 
the Clark delegations would support Parker for the temporary chairmanship 
and New York’s ninety votes would come to the Missourian at a propitious 
moment in the balloting.*® Probably this was the truth of the matter, for the 
Clark forces held the key to the temporary chairmanship. Clark’s managers 
could either defeat Bryan or they could aid him in smashing the plan of the 
few conservatives to control the convention. But these conservatives controlled 
enough votes to give Clark a majority of the delegates in the convention 
while Bryan did not. Moreover, the Clark men had a very real dread that 
should the Commoner win his fight against Parker by an overwhelming 
vote he would be unbeatable as a presidential candidate himself.” 

The tremendous crowd in Convention Hall, gathered for the first session 
of the convention on the afternoon of June 25, became hushed as the venerable 
Cardinal Gibbons invoked the blessing of God upon the deliberations of 
the body.: The prayer was the lull before the storm. Chairman Mack rapped 
his gavel vigorously for order. He had been instructed by the national com- 
mittee, he said, to nominate Alton B. Parker for temporary chairman.” 
Bryan was immediately on his feet. Standing on the convention platform, 
“His heavy black brows . . . contracted over his piercing eyes,”* the 
Nebraskan nominated Senator John W. Kern of Indiana, his running mate 
in 1908, as the man most worthy of the confidence of the convention. Bryan 
declared that now the hour of Democratic triumph had arrived, a true progres- 
sive should lead the convention in the keynote address. The Democrats were 
announcing to the country, he insisted, whether they would take up the 
challenge thrown down at Chicago by a convention controlled by “predatory 
wealth,” or answer it by giving themselves over to the same sinister forces. 
The dramatic climax in Bryan’s speech came suddenly. “The Democratic 

17 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 490. 

18 Dallas Morning News, June 25, 1912; Robert Latham in Charleston News and Courter, 
June 25, 1912; W. E. Gonzales in Columbia State, June 25, 1912; Alexander Forward in Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, June 25, 1912; St. Louis Republic, June 25, 26, 1912. 

19 Arthur Krock in Louisville Times, June 25, 1912. Senator-elect James K. Vardaman of 
Mississippi was selected by the Parker forces to offer the olive branch of compromise to Bryan. 
It was a wise selection, for Vardaman had for years been an intimate friend and loyal follower 
of the Nebraskan. He offered Bryan the permanent chairmanship of the convention if the Com- 
moner would accept Parker as temporary chairman. Bryan became so “frigid,” according to one 
‘report, that Vardaman picked up his hat and started to leave the room. Turning again to the 
Commoner, he said, “I thought our personal and political relations were intimate enough to 
permit me to talk about the matter to you.” Bryan, smiling sadly, put his hand on the Missis- 
sippian’s shoulder and told him that he had not meant to hurt him, but that he could not possibly 


consent to such an agreement. Birmingham Age-Herald, June 24, 1912. 
20 Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 2-3. 21 New York World, June 26, 1912. 
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party is true to the people,” he declared. “You cannot frighten it with your 
Ryans nor buy it with your Belmonts.” This palpable defiance electrified the 
convention and at this point Bryan should have sat down; but he went on 
in a sort of anticlimactic excoriation of Parker.” 

Senator Kern rose gravely and made a dramatic appeal to Parker to 
withdraw from the contest and declared that if the New York delegation 
would agree to support either Senator James A. O’Gorman, Senator Culber- 
son, Henry D. Clayton, Luke Lea, or Joseph W. Folk, all discord would 
cease, When there was no answer to Kern’s proffered compromise, the Indiana 
senator withdrew from the contest and nominated Bryan himself.” The con- 
vention was in an uproar. Theodore Bell of California, who rose to answer 
Kern, was overwhelmed by a torrent of noise from the Wilson delegates. 
Representative John J. Fitzgerald of New York seemed to have arrested the 
confusion and was delivering some telling blows for Parker when Cullen F. 
Thomas of Texas climbed into his chair and yelled, “Are you the distin- 
guished New York Congressman who supported Joe Cannon?” This pointed 
interruption ended Fitzgerald’s speech.”* The convention was anxious to vote, 
but Bryan pleaded for five additional minutes of discussion before the roll 
call. Cone Johnson of Texas pushed to the front of the speaker’s platform 
and with a voice as loud as a “human fog-horn,” quieted the mob. The con- 
test was not between men, he declared, and he did not pause to inquire who 
caused the fight, for “This one thing I know—the fight is on, and Bryan is 
on one side and Wall street is on the other.” 

The convention then proceeded to endorse the national committee and 
elected Parker temporary chairman by a vote of 579 to 508. The Clark man- 
agers were able to deliver enough of their delegates to insure Bryan’s defeat, 
although practically all of the Clark men on the western delegations refused 
to deal what they considered a treacherous blow against their old leader.?* 
They accordingly stood by the Nebraskan, and the Wilson delegates almost 
_to a man voted for the Commoner. Champ Clark himself had remained 
neutral during the fight but, as Bryan noted, the Speaker’s managers were 
“working like beavers for Judge Parker.”?” 

The dramatic conflict between Bryan and Parker was a fitting introduc- 
tion to the struggles at the Baltimore convention. In the first place, it con- 
vinced thousands of progressive Democrats that the fight was on between 
Wilson and Bryan on the one hand, and Clark, Wall Street, and Tammany 


22 Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 3~7. 

23 Ibid., pp. 7-9. 24 Dallas Morning News, June 26, 1912. 

25 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 13. 28 Ibid., pp. 17-19. 

27 William J. Bryan, 4 Tale of Two Conventions (New York and London, 1912), p. 192. 
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on the other. It furthermore convinced Bryan that his old friend Champ 
Clark would without hesitation desert him for the support of New York. 

But the victory of the Tammany-Clark alliance was a Pyhrric one. A 
move by the Murphy organization to retain Parker as permanent chairman 
was quickly detected and blocked by former Governor Thomas M. Campbell 
of Texas, At the insistence of the Wilson men, Ollie M. James was chosen 
permanent chairman by the committee on arrangements, and Bryan was 
delighted.** Urey Woodson was ousted as secretary of the convention and 
Edward E. Britton, city editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, was chosen 
in his stead.” 

Progressive sentiment was rising in the convention; and the first impor- 
tant progressive victory occurred in the abrogation of the ironclad unit rule 
in the voting of certain state delegations. The occasion for the fight arose 
when the committee on rules decreed that nineteen Wilson delegates from 
Ohio had to vote for Governor Harmon because the state Democratic con-’ 
vention had thus instructed. The chairman of the rules committee, J. Harry 
Covington of Maryland, argued that the traditional Democratic usage should 
not be changed, that the national convention had no right to interfere in the 
internal party affairs of the states.*° 

Robert L. Henry presented the minority report of the committee,’ but 
the foremost champion of the abrogation of the unit rule was Newton D. 
Baker, mayor of Cleveland. In an impassioned appeal to the convention, 
Baker declared that the law of Ohio had taken from the state convention the 
authority to select delegates to a national convention and had vested it in the 
people. He had given a sacred pledge to his constituents that he would vote 
for Wilson. Would the convention force him to betray the trust the people 
had confided in him?” Senator John Sharp Williams of Mississippi lost his 
temper. If the convention adopted the majority report, he declared, it would 
do “the most dangerous and most damnable thing” in its power. And “when 
you get through with it you can quit your talk about ‘popular government, ” 
he shouted.** 

When John W. Peck of Ohio attempted to defend the majority report 
he mentioned Wilson’s name and set off a wild demonstration by the Wilson 
delegates.** Robert L. Henry, Wilson floor leader, sensed the rising Wilson 
enthusiasm and after the demonstration had subsided announced that Vir- 


28 Ibid., p. 153. 

28 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 120; Dallas Morning News, June 27, 1912. 
80 Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 59-60. 

21 Ibid. 82 1bid., pp. 65-68. 83 Thid., p. 72. 

84 Montgomery Advertiser, June 27, 1912, 
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ginia, “the mother of the doctrine of state sovereignty,” had signed the 
minority report.** Largely because of the support the Wilson men received 
from Mississippi, Virginia, Florida, and Alabama—the Underwood delega- 
tions—they succeeded in turning the tables on the Clark men. The conven- 
tion, by a vote of 565% to 49214, adopted the minority report.” This decided 
Wilson victory was an effective antidote to the growing belief that Clark was 
certain to be nominated. It demonstrated to the convention and to the country 
at large that the Wilson delegates, although in a decided minority, were 
united and fired with something like an evangelical zeal for the Wilson cause. 

A. minor episode in the struggle at Baltimore concerned the disposition of 
the South Dakota delegation. Two delegations from that state, one repre- 
senting Wilson, the other Clark, presented their claims as the rightful dele- 
_ gation to the credentials committee on June 26. Clark supporters, who 
controlled the committee, voted to seat the Clark delegation. In the mean- 
time another contest had come before the credentials committee. Two dele- 
gations from Cook County, Illinois—one group representing Roger Sullivan, 
the Illinois Democratic boss, the other representing the Hearst-Carter Harrison 
Chicago organization—claimed to be the lawful representatives from Chicago. 
‘Luke Lea, spokesman for the Wilson forces in the committee, made a 
bargain with Sullivan whereby the Wilson delegates would support Sullivan 
and the Illinois boss would vote to seat the Wilson delegation from South 
Dakota.*? Consequently the Sullivan delegates were seated by the credentials 
committee and when the South Dakota issue was considered by the con- 
vention, Sullivan threw the weight of Illinois’s fifty-eight votes to the Wilson 
men and they were seated.** 

As a result of the Wilson successes in the struggle for the abrogation of the 
unit rule and for the South Dakota delegation, there followed a decided 
reaction in the convention against the Clark-Tammany alliance. It was appar- 
ent that the progressives had taken on a new lease of life. But Bryan suspected 
that the conservatives were only biding their time and waiting for the propi- 
tious moment to strike. “1 found that the representatives of Morgan, Belmont, 
and Ryan were at work,” he later recorded.** 

The fact that Thomas Fortune Ryan, one of the financial czars of Wall 

35 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 75; see also Richmond Times-Dispatch, June 27, 1912. - 

86 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 77. 

87 Charlotte Daily Observer, June 27, 1912; Houston Post, June 28, 1912, 

38 Proceedings of the Convention, pp. 93-94. The importance of the Sullivan-Lea bargain has 
not been generally recognized. First of all, it added ten votes to the growing number of Wilson 
delegates, but more important, it assured Sullivan’s dominance in the Illinois delegation and 
enabled him later to cast the fifty-eight Illinois votes for Wilson at a very crucial moment in 
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Street, was sitting as a delegate from Virginia was a matter of severe embar- 
rassment to Senator Claude A. Swanson and other leaders in the Virginia 
organization.“ In the first place, Ryan had secured membership in the Vir- 
ginia delegation through trickery.** Moreover, Ryan’s activities were of a 
suspicious character. One reporter charged that the Virginia financier was 
the “captain-general of the plutocrats” who were in Baltimore to depose Bryan 
as Democratic leader and to prevent Wilson's nomination.” 

At three o'clock on Thursday morning, June 27, Charles W. Bryan told 
his brother that Clark’s managers had concluded an agreement with Tam- 
many whereby New York’s ninety votes would be delivered to Clark at some 
time early in the balloting. This agreement, Charles W. Bryan insisted, would 
place the party under obligation to Wall Street and would prevent Clark 
from carrying out a progressive program were he elected president. In order 
to see if the Clark organization would stand by Wall Street instead of the 
Commoner, he would have one of the progressive leaders introduce a resolu- 
tion to expel Ryan and August Belmónt from the convention. Charles W. 
Bryan told his brother that he would call together the Wilson leaders and 
endeavor to persuade one of them to introduce the resolution, William J. 
Bryan approved of the plan.* 

Charles W. Bryan soon afterward called together Thomas P. Gore, Luke 
Lea, Cone Johnson, Jerry B. Sullivan, Harvey Garber, and Henderson Martin. 
These Wilson leaders unanimously agreed that the proposed resolution de- 
manding Ryan's and Belmont's expulsion from the convention was too harsh 
and furthermore unwise. None volunteered to introduce it.** Charles W. 
was consequently discouraged when he saw his brother at his hotel Thursday 
evening. At Charles W.’s suggestion, the Commoner wrote out a resolution 
which specifically named Belmont, Morgan, and Ryan as conspirators of 
Wall Street. W. J. Bryan was not certain that he would introduce the resolu- 
tion when he started to the evening session of the convention, but on the way 
he decided to take the fateful step.* 


40 Richmond News Leader, June 28, 1912. 

41 At a meeting of the Tenth District committee at the Democratic state convention at 
Norfolk in May the anti-Wilson men, led by Hal D. Flood, greatly outnumbered the Wilson 
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Wilson men to divide evenly between the two groups the district's delegates to the national con- 
vention. There would be no election, as the offer went, but each group would choose its own 
man. Astonished at this seeming liberality, the Wilson men gladly accepted the offer. The 
organization faction then announced that they had selected Ryan to represent them, At the time, 
Ryan's son was present, and the Wilson men supposed it was he who had been chosen as dele- 
gate. The secret was well kept and it was no litte surprise to the Wilson delegates from Virginia 
to discover that the financier was a member of their delegation, Carter W. Wormley in Richmond 
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In the convention on the evening of June 27, therefore, Bryan arose and 
asked unanimous consent to introduce a resolution. When there was no objec- 
tion, Bryan read the following words: 


Resolved, That in this crisis in our party’s career and in our country’s history 
this convention sends greeting to the people of the United States, and assures them 
that the party of Jefferson and of Jackson is still the champion of popular govern- 
ment and equality before the law. As proof of our fidelity to the people, we hereby 
declare ourselves opposed to the nomination of any candidate for president who is 
the representative of or under obligation to J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas F. Ryan, 
August Belmont, or any other member of the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking 
class. 

Be it further resolved, That we demand the withdrawal from this convention 
of any delegate or delegates constituting or representing the above-named in- 
terests.* 


It seemed as if all the furies of hell had broken loose on the convention 
floor. Scores of delegates leaped to their feet, demanding recognition. When 
the uproar finally subsided, Bryan defended his resolution. “There is not a 
delegate in this convention who does not know that an effort is being made 
right now to sell the Democratic party into bondage to the predatory interests 
of the nation,” he shouted. “It is the most brazen, the most insolent, the most 
impudent attempt that has been made in the history of American politics... 
to make the nominee the bond-slave of the men who exploit the people of 
this country.” Bryan was now quite red in the face. If the New York and 
Virginia delegates would take an “honest poll” of their delegations, and if a 
majority of both states did not ask for Ryan’s and Belmont’s withdrawal, 
Bryan promised that he would expunge the latter part of his resolution.” 

As Bryan concluded, Hal Flood of Virginia forced his way up to the 
speaker’s platform. As he came up to Bryan’s side the Commoner turned 
and held out his hand. Flood looked squarely at Bryan, made an angry 
rejoinder with a vigorous shake of his head, and rejected the proffered hand. 
He stepped nearer to Bryan and shouted that Virginia accepted “the insolent 
proposition made by the only man who wants to destroy the prospect of 
Democratic success.” ** Bryan then declared that Virginia had notified him 
that she wanted the expulsion resolution withdrawn. He asked that a dele- 
gate from New York speak for his delegation.” Former Governor W. A. 
McCorkle of West Virginia shouted from the platform, “This is a senseless 
and foolish resolution.” Bryan tried to speak, but his voice was drowned in 
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a roar of hisses and catcalls. Flood was back on the platform. The Virginia 
delegation asked nothing of Bryan, he declared. If the Commoner withdrew 
the second part of his resolution, it was not at Virginia’s request.™ 

Bryan was in a difficult position. Obviously he wished to withdraw the 
expulsion resolution, for if it remained, the entire resolution would probably 
be defeated, and when James K. Vardaman suggested that he withdraw the 
latter part, Bryan gladly did so.” The Commoner hastily demanded a roll 
call. While the vote was being recorded, Vardaman hurried over to Boss 
. Murphy and urged him to vote for the resolution. “If you do, Murphy, we 
will make Bryan look like a fool,” he urged. After consulting with Sullivan 
and Thomas Taggart, Democratic boss of Indiana, Murphy cast New York’s 
vote for the resolution. The Tammany leader, with a sly grin on his face, 
turned to August Belmont and said, “August, listen and hear yourself vote 
yourself out of the convention.”°* The emasculated anti-Morgan-Belmont- 
Ryan resolution was overwhelmingly endorsed by the convention.” 

Back of the scenes at Baltimore the Wilson and Clark men were working 
furiously. The Wilson leaders realized that only by shrewd strategy could 
they overcome the power of the forces arrayed against them and nominate 
their candidate. The general outline of the strategy was clear. The Wilson 
men had to hold at least a loyal third of the delegates in order to block the 
first major threat—Champ Clark’s nomination. Several weeks before the 
Baltimore convention assembled, Wilson had designated McCombs as leader 
of his forces at Baltimore and A. Mitchell Palmer and Albert S. Burleson as 
official floor leaders in the convention.** At a meeting of the “General Staff” 
in McCombs’ apartment in the Emerson.Hotel immediately preceding the 
balloting for the nomination, the Wilson managers counseled together and ` 
pledged to one another their loyalty. Immediately afterward Thomas Watts 
Gregory and Thomas B. Love of Texas went to the Hotel Stafford and 
sought out the members of the Pennsylvania delegation. The Texans and 
Pennsylvanians agreed that the two delegations should work hand in hand 
in the convention and that the individual delegates would immediately set 
to work to persuade the Clark delegates to swing over to Wilson.” 

During the night and early morning of June 27 and 28 the nominations 
for president were made. It was nearly midnight and the teeming auditorium 

51 fhbid., p. 135. 52 Ibid. 58 New York World, June 28, 1912. 
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was sultry and hot; the riotous disturbance over Bryan’s inflammable anti- 
Morgan-Belmont-Ryan resolution had scarcely been quieted when Chairman 
Ollie M. James called for nominations for president. Alabama was the first 
state to be called and made the first nomination. William B. Bankhead 
presented Alabama’s “favorite son” and the Deep South’s representative, 
Oscar W. Underwood, as the chief exponent of tariff reform and attempted 
to convince the convention that since there was no North, no South, the 
Alabamian was ideally available as a presidential candidate.** When Arkansas 
was called she yielded to Missouri. Senator James A. Reed, in a flamboyant 
nominating speech, presented Champ Clark's claims to the Democratic 
nomination”? The Clark forces, at the end of Reed's address, staged an 
enthusiastic demonstration which lasted for one hour and five minutes. 
After the nomination of Governor Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut by 
Henry Wade Rogers, dean of the Yale Law School, the call of the states 
was resumed. At eight minutes after two Delaware yielded to New Jersey 
and Judge John Wescott came forward to nominate Woodrow Wilson. The 
lateness of the hour and the weariness of the delegates did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the Wilson men. In fact, they did not give Wescott a chance 
to speak before they began a wild, uncontrolled demonstration which lasted 
at least one hour and fifteen minutes. Wescott, in a magnificent tribute to 
Wilson, nominated the New Jersey governor for president as “the ultimate 
Democrat, the genius of ‘liberty and the very incarnation of progress.” 
There was quite a volley of seconding speeches and day was breaking when 
Governor Marshall of Indiana and Governor Harmon of Ohio were nomi- 


nated, It was about seven o'clock in the morning when the first ballot was 
taken. The ballot stood: 


Clark 4404 Marshall 31 
Wilson 324 Baldwin 22 
Underwood 117% Sulzer 2 
Harmon 148 Bryan I 


The convention, having set the stage for the great struggle, then adjourned. 
When the delegates assembled in the afternoon, the lines were tightly 
drawn for the coming battle. McCombs, nervous and excited, was in charge ` 
of the Wilson forces. On the speaker's platform A. Mitchell Palmer stood by 
the chairman's side and bespoke Wilson's interests. On the convention floor 
58 Proceedings of the Convention, p. 143. See also Birmingham Age-Herald, June 28, 1912. 
59 Proceedings of the Convention, pp, 144-51. 
$0 Montgomery Advertiser, June 28, 1912; New York Times, June 28, 1912. 
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Burleson was in command of the Wilson delegates. Blind Senator Gore and 
McAdoo were constantly at Burleson's side, while Representative William 
Hughes of New Jersey and Thomas J. Pence of North Carolina gave aid 
to Palmer.** 

During the first nine ballots little change in the voting occurred. Clark 
gained some fourteen votes and Wilson’s strength increased by twenty-eight 
votes, but the managers were only sparring. The Wilson men knew that 
the knockout blow was yet to come. They expected that New York's ninety 
votes would be delivered to Clark on the third or fourth ballot but were 
forewarned by their friends in the New York delegation when Murphy 
decided to transfer the votes to the Missourian at a later time.” The ex- 
pected transfer came on the tenth ballot when the Tammany leader electrified 
the convention by casting his state’s ninety votes for the Speaker.® It was 
the signal for a Clark landslide, for New York’s vote gave Clark 556 votes— 
well over a majority of the convention. It was now or never for Clark. Not 
since 1844 had a Democrat obtained a majority in a national convention and 
not been nominated by the then necessary two thirds. | 

Clark’s managers fully expected that this powerful tradition, in addition 
to the irresistible momentum generated by New York's action, would bring 
about the Speaker's nomination on the tenth or eleventh ballot and the Clark 
delegates naturally were beside themselves with joy. They shouted, sang, and 
marched for almost an hour. lt was a discouraging hour for Woodrow 
Wilson. His managers scurried over the convention hall, pleading with the 
Underwood delegations not to go over to Clark. What would the states fol- 
lowing New York do? As soon as the Clark demonstration had subsided, 
North Dakota was called. An expectant silence fell over the great crowd. 
When the steady response, “Ten for Wilson,” followed, the Wilson delegates 
let out a wild yell. Chairman James then called Oklahoma. One Oklahoman 
was on his feet. He had voted for Wilson, he declared, but since it seemed 
that Clark was the convention's choice he demanded a poll of his delegation. 
“Alfalfa Bill” Murray—collarless and wiping his face with a red bandana 
handkerchief—roared out that he did not object to a poll of the delegation, 
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but, he declared, “we do insist that we shall not join Tammany in making 
the nomination!” ®’ Oklahoma stood firm and the Wilson men began a wild 
counterdemonstration that lasted fully fifty-five minutes. 

The tenth ballot continued without any further material change in the 
voting. When, on the eleventh ballot, the Underwood delegations stood firm, 
it became suddenly apparent that Clark’s expected landslide had signally 
failed to materialize. Manifestly, the Underwood delegates, by standing firm 
against the Clark onslaught, prevented the nomination of the Missourian. 
It was true that the one hundred and odd votes Manager John H. Bankhead 
might have added to Clark’s majority would not have given the Speaker the 
requisite two thirds. But it would have made his nomination inevitable. 
Why, then, if the Underwood men had the power to decide the contest, did 
they not effect Clark’s nomination? Why did they not accept the vice- 
presidential nomination for Underwood that the Clark managers probably 
offered them? In the first place, Wilson, not Clark, was the second choice 
of a good: majority of the Underwood delegates; and in the second place, 
Underwood and his managers were after nothing less than the presidential 
nomination. Under no circumstances would Underwood have accepted the 
vice-presidential nomination.“ The Underwood delegates still expected that 
both Clark and Wilson would fail to win the nomination and that it would 
eventually fall to the Alabamian. 

The skillful bargaining of Wilson’s managers, moreover, was probably the 
decisive factor in deciding Clark’s defeat. They decided early in the balloting 
that since the Underwood delegations constituted the balance of power in 
the convention, it was “absolutely essential that some arrangement should be 
made with his forces by which we could supplement the Wilson forces with 
enough votes to block the convention.” *® Gregory, McCombs, and other 
Wilson managers had long conferences with leaders in the Underwood dele- 
gations and promised that if “Wilson should be put out of the race at any 
stage of the game” they would use their influence to throw the weight of 
the Wilson forces to the Alabamian. In return, the Underwood men agreed 
to remain loyal to their candidate.”” Thus a vote for Underwood was as good 
as a vote for Wilson and his managers were able to prevent the nomination 
of Champ Clark. 

There yet remained the danger that McCombs, oftentimes nervous and 
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panic-stricken, might take a fatal step that would ruin Wilson's chances for 
the nomination. Senator William J. Stone, Clark’s manager, had sent a tele- 
gram to Wilson, urging him to withdraw and insisting that party tradition 
demanded that Clark be nominated. Wilson had previously declared his 
opposition to the two thirds rule on the ground that it was undemocratic,” 
but that was at a time when it appeared that it would militate against his 
chances for the nomination. Early Saturday morning, June 29, McCombs 
called Wilson on the telephone. He was very discouraged and suggested that 
Wilson give him an authorization to withdraw his name from the balloting. 
Wilson accordingly sent a telegram to that effect and even considered sending 
Clark a message of congratulations.” Later in the morning, when McAdoo 
discovered what McCombs had done, he immediately telephoned Wilson 
and urged him by no means to consider withdrawing from the contest be- 
cause he was steadily gaining in strength and would eventually be nominated. 
Wilson authorized McAdoo to countermand the withdrawal authorization 
he had given McCombs and the danger was averted.” 

The convention assembled on Saturday—the fifth day—to take up again 
the laborious and monotonous task of balloting for the nomination. The air 
was even yet charged with the excitement of the preceding day. Had Clark’s 
managers secured the two hundred votes the Missourian needed for the 
nomination? The succeeding ballots revealed that they had not. On the 
twelfth ballot Clark lost seven votes; Wilson lost half a vote. On the thirteenth 
the Missourian gained seven and a half; Wilson gained two.™ 

Bryan had been profoundly disturbed when Murphy threw New York’s 
strength to Clark on the tenth ballot. Did not this confirm the charge made 
by his brother that there had been a bargain between Clark’s managers and 
Tammany?” A number of the Nebraska delegates demanded that their 
delegation cease supporting Clark and go to Wilson’s aid. Bryan, spokesman 
of the Nebraskans, hesitated; he thought New York would go to Underwood 
and Clark would then be nominated by the progressives. But he had promised 
the Nebraskans that he would not support a Tammany candidate. Con- 
sequently he prepared a written statement explaining his change from 
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Clark to Wilson which he planned to use when it became necessary for him 
to desert the Speaker.** 

On the fourteenth ballot Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock went to the 
speaker's platform and demanded that Chairman James take an official poll 
of the Nebraska delegation. When Bryan's name was called, he rose and 
asked the convention's permission to explain his reason for casting his vote 
as he was about to cast it. Bryan declared that Nebraska was a progressive 
state and would not participate in the nomination “of any man whose nomina- 
tion depends upon the vote of the New York delegation.” He declared that 
he would withhold his vote from Clark so long as New York's vote was 
recorded for him. Although he cast his vote for Wilson, Bryan declared that 
he stood ready to withdraw his support from him should New York give 
him its support,” 

Bryan’s desertion of Clark infuriated the Speaker’s supporters. They 
joined in a terrific onslaught of boos, hisses, and jeers against the Commoner. 
John B. Stanchfield of New York severely arraigned Bryan and said what 
many delegates were thinking but not publicly declaring. He shouted that 
“no man can go forth from this Convention stigmatized and branded with 
Bryanism, and come within half a million votes of carrying the state of New 
York.” In Washington, Champ Clark was furious. After a conference with 
his managers and William R. Hearst he gave out a statement declaring that 
Bryan’s charge was “an outrageous aspersion” and demanded immediate 
“proof or retraction” of Bryan’s charges.’® Clark went in haste to Baltimore 
to meet Bryan’s challenge. Perhaps he might have started a stampede in his 
favor had he reached the convention in time. But he never got the chance, for 
the convention adjourned just as he was arriving.* 

The balloting continued throughout Saturday, June 29. Bryan’s conversion 
to Wilson on the fourteenth ballot did the governor slight immediate good. 
Although he gained twelve votes from Nebraska, he lost several votes from 
various delegations. Clark’s lines held firmly; he lost only one and a half 
votes. On the twentieth ballot Kansas cast its twenty votes, which had hitherto 
been given to Clark, to Wilson.** The balloting was tedious and monotonous, 
but slowly Wilson gained new strength. His gains were so slight as to appear 
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imperceptible; but when the convention adjourned on Saturday at the end 
` of a hectic and exhausting week, Wilson had gained some sixty votes and 
Clark had lost Massachusetts to Governor Foss and Kansas to Wilson.” 

June 30 was Sunday and, although the rank and file of the delegates 
‘enjoyed a much-needed rest, the political managers redoubled their efforts 
at the manipulation of bargains and trades. Wilson’s opponents charged that 
his managers were making promises of patronage in order to secure blocs 
of delegates. Only once during the convention, according to Tumulty; did 
Wilson betray feelings of irritation. It was when he read these charges in 
the press.°* Wilson wanted it understood that he would not be bound by any 
agreements. “There cannot by any possibility be any trading done in my 
name; not a single vote can or will be obtained by means of any promise,” he 
declared.** His protests were undoubtedly well-meant, but McCombs, Burle- 
son, and the other Wilson managers were on the ground at Baltimore and 
knew a great deal more about the necessities of the situation than he did. 
Already they had concluded very important agreements with Roger Sullivan 
and the Underwood delegations, and other important bargains and “promises” 
would follow. 

Several of Wilson’s managers dreaded lest Bryan might, at some dramatic 
moment, rally the progressives and capture the nomination for himself. His 
very actions throughout the length of the prenomination campaign led to 
such suspicions, Many observers thought that his policy of neutrality as be- 
tween Clark and Wilson was an ill-disguised attempt to prevent either from 
securing a decisive majority of the convention vote.” On June 30, at a time 
when Wilson was gaining steadily in strength, the Commoner angered Wil- 
son’s managers by declaring that there was no reason why the delegates 
should not conclude their work the following day by nominating a president 
and vice-president. “There is every reason why the progressives should get 
together and select a ticket,” he declared, adding that either Senator Kern, 
Ollie James, Senator O’Gorman, Senator Culberson, or Senator Isidor Rayner 
of Maryland would be an acceptable candidate.** Bryan’s selection of such 
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political “light-weights” infuriated the Wilson men who were sure that the 
Commoner meant, by implication, to put his name at the head of the list. 
The Wilson leaders, furthermore, resented the fact that not once during the 
convention did Bryan publicly or privately advocate Wilson’s nomination. 
They remembered that Bryan had voted for Wilson, not because he thought 
him the best candidate, but simply because New York had voted for Clark. 
And it is still a moot question whether Bryan had his eye on the nomination.” 

In the meantime, the Tammany bosses and other conservative leaders, 
seeing that they could not defeat Wilson by direct assault, endeavored to 
undermine his strength by drawing away from him his supporters. John J. 
Fitzgerald and Murphy of Tammany, Roger Sullivan of Illinois, and Thomas 
Taggart of Indiana attempted to persuade Burleson and Palmer to withdraw 
Wilson’s name from the contest. If they could persuade Wilson to with- 
draw, Murphy promised, “we will nominate [A. Mitchell] Palmer for Presi- 
dent.” ** When this suggestion was instantly rejected by Palmer himself, the 
Tammany group turned next to the Texas delegation. They thought that if 
they could draw the Texans from the Wilson ranks the governor’s candidacy 
would collapse. The Tammany men promised to support Culberson for presi- 
dent if the Texas delegation would lead the way by voting for him; but the 
entire delegation, including Culberson himself, indignantly rejected the 
suggestion.” | 

On Monday, July 1, the balloting for the presidential nomination was 
resumed. On the second ballot of the day, Taggart startled the convention by 
casting Indiana’s twenty-nine votes, hitherto given to Marshall, to Wilson. 
When Iowa took fourteen votes from Clark and cast them for Wilson, he 
for the first time had a greater vote than Clark.” In quick succession the 
delegations from Vermont, Wyoming, and Michigan left the Clark ranks 
and joined the growing Wilson forces. Despite the gains made during the 
day, the Wilson leaders were still uncertain of success. True it was that Wil- 
son had almost five hundred votes and was definitely in the lead. But his 
managers knew perfectly well that they had come to the end of their rope, 
that they had corralled practically every vote they could possibly hope to 
secure, and that unless either Roger Sullivan of Illinois or John H. Bankhead 
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88 R. S. Baker, “Memorandum of Conversation with A. S. Burleson, March 17-19, 1927,” 
Baker Papers. 

89 Ibid,; San Antonio Express, July 1, 1912. 
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Harmon 19. Proceedings of the Convention, p. 302. 
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of Alabama committed their delegations to him, the Wilson movement would 
collapse as surely as had Clark's, 

Sullivan had probably looked with favor upon the prospect of Wilson's 
nomination from the beginning. His son, a Princeton alumnus and an ardent 
Wilson supporter, had argued Wilson's cause consistently with his father.” 
The Illinois boss promised McCombs that when the Wilson men had secured 
sufficient strength to make Wilson's nomination appear probable he would 
come to their aid,” Something more than simple altruism motivated this 
veteran politician. In the first place, the Hearst-Harrison faction of the Ilinois 
Democracy, Sullivan's archenemies, had first claims on Champ Clark, and 
Sullivan knew that if the Speaker were elected President he would receive 
few favors from the White House. It was better to support Wilson who was 
not particularly his friend, Sullivan may have reasoned, than to give aid and 
comfort to his enemies. Moreover, the Illinois boss had not forgotten that the 
aid he received from the Wilson men in the contest over the Chicago delega- 
tion had enabled him to secure complete control of that delegation. And 
Roger Sullivan was not a man who forgot his “friends.” On the first ballot 
taken in the convention on Tuesday, July 2, Sullivan accordingly fulfilled the 
promise he had made to the Wilson men on the preceding day and cast 
Illinois’s fifty-eight votes for Wilson and gave the governor a majority of the 
convention vote.” 

In the meantime Willard Saulsbury of Delaware had been assiduously 
pleading with the Democratic leaders from Kentucky, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Virginia to cast in their lot with Wilson. McCombs, Saulsbury, 
and Senator John W. Smith of Maryland met on the evening of June 30 
with representatives from these states who agreed that when the most favor- 
able opportunity to nominate Wilson arose they would transfer their delega- 
tions to him.” Senator Clarence E. Watson of West Virginia decided to 
deliver his state’s votes to Wilson, while Senator Thomas S. Martin startled 
the Virginia delegation by suggesting that they vote as a unit for Wilson. 
The Virginia Wilson men, who had consistently fought the application of 
the unit rule when it would have been a disadvantage to them, objected, but 
Martin was adamant and insisted that the state give its unanimous support 
to its native son.** 

91 The Trenton True American, July 6, 1912, has an interesting discussion of this point, 
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The dramatic swing-over of Illinois to Wilson on the forty-third ballot 
was the signal for Watson and Martin to act. When Virginia was called 
Martin arose and delivered Virginia’s twenty-four votes to Wilson. Imme- 
diately afterward, Watson, one of the original anti-Wilson men, made his 
i peace with the progressives and cast West Virginia’s sixteen votes for the 
New Jersey governor. Although Wilson now had over six hundred votes his 
chances of securing the nomination were not entirely certain. The loyal Clark 
and Underwood delegates, together with New York’s ninety votes, proscribed 
by Bryan, could easily maintain a deadlock and block forever Wilson’s 
nomination. 

The Underwood leaders were even yet hopeful that the Alabamian 
would be nominated. Sullivan, according to several accounts, promised Bank- 
head that he would deliver the Illinois delegation to Underwood sometime 
during July 2. But when the forty-ffth ballot passed and Sullivan did not 
fulfill his promise, Bankhead, J. Thomas Heflin, and Henry D. Clayton 
decided that it was time to call his hand. When they asked Sullivan what 
he intended to do, the old veteran replied that he was going to swing Illinois 
back to Clark on the forty-sixth ballot.*” 

The forty-fifth ballot marked the major crisis for Wilson at Baltimore. 
Burleson and McCombs were convinced that if he could not gain the support 
of the Underwood delegations, Wilson would surely be defeated. Burleson 
was greatly excited and pleaded with Bankhead to release the Underwood 
delegates.” Bankhead, Heflin, and Clayton immediately decided to withdraw 
Underwood’s name. This, they believed, would break the deadlock and re- 
sult in Wilson’s nomination.” When Alabama was called on the forty-sixth 
ballot, Senator Bankhead went quickly to the platform and withdrew Under- 
wood’s name. The convention was by this time in wild confusion. Senator 
Stone released the Clark delegates but announced that Missouri would cast 
her last vote for “old Champ Clark.” John J. Fitzgerald of New York moved 
that Wilson be nominated by acclamation. Senator Reed objected; Missouri 
had no resentment toward Governor Wilson, but she must insist on casting 
her last ballot for Clark. The Harmon delegates were released and Wilson 
received ggo votes on the forty-sixth ballot. Amid the wildest confusion and 
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tumult the governor of New Jersey, at 3:30 in the afternoon of July 2, was 
made the Democratic nominee for President of the United States.’ 

The delegates were completely exhausted and wanted to go home as 
quickly as possible. The Wilson managers were almost physical wrecks; 
McCombs had had hardly an hour’s sound sleep for more than a week.*” 
But two important tasks had yet to be completed: the nomination of a vice- 
president and the adoption of a platform. Wilson did not know that Mc- 
Combs had traded the vice-presidential nomination to Indiana in return for 
her votes and insisted that Burleson go to Washington and sound out Under- 
wood whom he desired as a running mate.” Fortunately for McCombs, 
Underwood refused to accept the nomination and it was consequently given 
to Governor Thomas R. Marshall.*°* After adopting a progressive plat- 
form,*** the convention adjourned. 

Historians have for some reason or another written that Bryan’s decision 
to vote for Wilson caused the latter’s nomination,*”” and now a motion picture 
has given popularity to this interpretation. Certainly no person acquainted 
with the history of the Baltimore convention would underestimate the im- 
portant work done by Bryan during the first struggles in the convention, 
during which time he became the acknowledged leader of the progressives. 
His fight against Parker undoubtedly forced a more or less clear-cut alignment 
between conservatives and progressives before the balloting had begun. It 
is not the present writer’s intention or purpose to imply that Bryan did not 
have a considerable share in achieving Wilson’s nomination; he desires, how- 
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ever, to emphasize the fact that there were other influences and persons at 
work which were perhaps just as important. It should bé remembered, for 
example, that by voting for Wilson, Bryan did not deal the deathblow to 
the Clark candidacy, for by the fourteenth ballot Clark's candidacy was a 
great deal less menacing than it had been on the tenth. He had already shown 
that he could not, under the best possible circumstances, win two thirds of 
the convention. Clark's boom was headed off, then, not by Bryan's belated 
action, but by virtue of the fact that the Wilson and Underwood delegates 
co-operated and held their ground. Consequently the threat of Clark’s nomina- 
tion had passed when Bryan announced his vote for Wilson. If Bryan had 
been intent upon destroying Clark’s chances for the nomination, it does ap- 
pear logical that he would have come out against him on the eleventh, not 
the fourteenth ballot. In the second place, the balloting which followed 
Bryan’s shift to Wilson further revealed that the Commoner’s action had only 
an inconsequential effect on the voting. The reason for this is quite clear: 
Bryan’s influence among the various delegations from the Underwood states 
and from the Northeast was practically nonexistent; his influence was 
strongest among the Clark delegations of the West whom he alienated by 
his desertion of the Speaker. As a result of Bryan’s voting for Wilson, the 
governor eventually gained—by a liberal estimate—thirteen from Nebraska, 
fourteen from Iowa, and six from Wyoming—in all only thirty-three votes 
and certainly not of sufficient importance to warrant the statement of a dis- 
tinguished historian that “Bryan gave the word at last and Wilson was 
nominated.” *°* As a matter of fact, Bryan was really on the periphery during 
the convention as far as the Wilson managers were concerned. He never 
once identified himself with the Wilson leaders and never participated in 
their deliberations. The truth of the matter was that after his action on the 
fourteenth ballot, Bryan played a role of inconsequential importance in the 
convention. 

It is a part of the general irony of history that the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson was made possible by the very men who had been his bitterest 
antagonists and who represented the forces against which he was struggling. 
Assuredly it must be indelibly clear that without the support of the master 
politicians and political bosses—Roger Sullivan, Tom Taggart, Clarence E. 
Watson, Thomas S. Martin, and John H. Bankhead—Woodrow Wilson 
would not have received the Democratic nomination in 1912. It can be said 
with certainty that Wilson’s nomination was not due to the work or influence 
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of any single man or group of men. It is a long story from George Harvey's 
Lotos Club speech in 1906, suggesting Wilson for the presidency, to the Balti- 
more convention. Wilson's own political activities brought him first into the 
public consciousness; the labors of the little group of men in the national 
organization at 42 Broadway in New York City furthered his presidential 
movement; the important work of state politicians and editors won him 
support among the people; Bryan's fight at Baltimore emphasized the progres- 
sive character of Wilson's leadership and generated a widespread popular 
agitation for his nomination; the Underwood delegates helped prevent Clark's 
nomination at a critical time and, later during the balloting, definitely turned 
the tide in Wilson's favor; and, finally, the support of machine politicians 
brought over the votes without which Wilson could never have been 
nominated. 


Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Harbinger 
of Fascism 


J. Satwyn ScHAPIRO* 


AN original thinker, like a prophet, is without honor not only in his own 
country but also in his own time. This is especially true when the original 
thinker is an inharmonious genius at odds both with the orthodox upholders 
of the established order and with the other heretics who repudiate it. Only 
rarely, very rarely, does such a genius arise to confound the orthodox and to 
confuse the heterodox. He becomes the great misunderstood of his genera- 
tion; and for this reason the true importance and real contribution of the 
inharmonious genius are not seen until future events reveal them. There is 
no better example in history of such a man than that of Rousseau, the great 
heretic of the eighteenth century, who was persecuted by the authorities and 
spurned by his fellow heretics, the philosophes. Proudhon, like Rousseau, was 
an inharmonious genius. In his day Proudhon was persecuted by the govern- 
ment as a revolutionist and was denounced by his fellow revolutionists, the 
liberals and socialists, who uneasily felt that, though he was with them, he 
was not of them. They were puzzled and disconcerted by “ce socialiste orig- 
inal, mal compris de ses contemporains, fantastique, plein d'idées souvent 
d'une perspicacité incroyable”? 

Pierre Joseph Proudhon was born in 1809, in Besançon, France, His father 
was a humble artisan, a cooper by trade, who could do little to educate his 
son. Even as a child Proudhon was obliged to help his family, which he did 
by working sometimes on a farm, sometimes in the local inn. An oppor- 
tunity to get an education came to him when he was given a scholarship in 
the local college at Besancon. Despite his marked inclination for study, family 
needs compelled Proudhon to leave college before graduating. He learned 
the printer’s trade which, for a time, was his regular vocation. Proudhon’s 
passionate interest, however, was study, and the interruption of his education 
by poverty incensed the ardent young student. “Poverty is no crime; it is 
something worse,” was his resentful thought. He began to question the social 

*The author is professor of history in the College of the City of New York. He desires to 
acknowledge the assistance given to him by Dr. Henry W. Ehrmann in doing the research for 
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order which put so many difficulties in the way of a poor boy seeking an 
education. Paris beckoned the ambitious young provincial as, in the eighteenth 
century, it had beckoned that other ambitious young provincial, Diderot. At 
the age of thirty Proudhon came to Paris, where he began his career as a 
writer, supported in part by a small stipend granted to him by the college 
in Besançon. Poverty, however, drove him back to his native city, where he 
set himself up in the printing business. But the enterprise did not prosper, 
and he gave it up. In 1847 Proudhon returned to Paris to resume his career 
as a writer, which he followed all the rest of his life. 

Proudhon was almost entirely a self-educated man. He sought to give 
himself the necessary preparation for becoming a writer on social subjects 
by omnivorous reading. As in the case of many another self-educated man 
Proudhon’s reading was wide but unsystematic. It lacked the disciplined con- 
centration and definite direction that characterizes scholarly study. Curiously 
enough he drew his inspiration not from the rich intellectual treasury of 
France but, as he said, from “the Bible first of all, then Adam Smith, and 
finally Hegel,”* an odd assortment of masters for anyone, especially for a 
French revolutionist. 

In 1840 appeared Proudhon’s first book, Qu'est-ce que la propriété, with 


- its sensational answer, La propriété, c'est le vol. Both question and answer 


almost immediately gained for the author an audience in the France of his 
day that was seething with revolutionary theories of all kinds. So deep was 
the discontent with the regime of Louis Philippe that anyone who attacked 
the social order, from any angle or for any reason, was sure to get a hearing. 
Proudhon’s reputation as a social philosopher was assured by the appearance, 
"in 1846, of his Système des contradictions économiques, ou philosophie de la 
misére, in which he sought to find a solution of the social problem other than 
that presented by the socialists or by the classical economists. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out in February, Proudhon threw 
himself into the movement with great ardor. He became the editor of a radical 
journal, Le Représentat du peuple, in which he wrote articles that attracted 
considerable attention.® Proudhon became a popular figure in Paris and was 
elected to the National Assembly as a radical deputy. Because of his famous 
catchword, “property is theft,” he was expected to be on the socialist left, along 
with Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc. Instead, he astonished his associates by 
voting against the famous resolution proclaiming the “right to work.” He 
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also voted against the adoption of the constitution establishing the democratic 
Second Republic on the ground that he did not believe in constitutions.* His 
chief activity as a member of the assembly was the introduction of a bill to 
establish a system of free credit through a people's bank which was to super- 
sede the Bank of France. In the debate that followed, Proudhon proved no 
match for his opponent, Adolphe Thiers, who ridiculed both the scheme 
and its author. The bill received only two votes, and Proudhon was howled 
down amid jeers and catcalls. 

Proudhon’s greatest activity was as a journalist and pamphleteer, not as 
a politician. He became notorious as a dissenter from the dissenters of his 
day: liberals, democrats, republicans, and socialists, especially the last. The 
socialists, Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rollin, Leroux, and Considérant, received the 
full measure of Proudhon’s virulent invective. In 1849 he was arrested on 
the charge of writing violent articles against President Louis Napoleon and 
sentenced to prison for three years.” His prison cell served Proudhon as an 
opportunity for leisure of which he made good use by studying and by 
writing. It was while in prison that Proudhon, at the age of forty, was mar- 
ried. His wife was a simple working woman to whom he was deeply attached 
all his life. 

A number of books, as well as a wife, emerged from Proudhon’s prison 
cell. A volume appeared in 1852, La Révolution sociale demontrée par le coup 
d'état du deux décembre, that created a sensation. In this volume Proudhon 
hailed the overthrow of the Second Republic as a great step of progress and 
extolled Louis Napoleon as the hope of revolutionary France. The book 
roused a storm of bewildered criticism, consternation, and baflement among 
the democrats and socialists of the day. During the period of the Second 
Empire, Proudhon was actively engaged in writing. Book after book and 
pamphlet after pamphlet poured from his busy pen. He attracted the hostile 
attention of the government when, in 1858, he attacked the church in his 
book, De la justice dans la Révolution et dans l'église. His arrest was ordered 
but he fled to Brussels, where he lived for three years. In 1862 Proudhon re- 
turned to France, where he died in 1865. 

Proudhon wrote voluminously and has been written about voluminously.* 
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His books had a wide audience and greatly influenced the labor movement 
in France.” Not a little of Proudhon's influence came from the polemical 
character of his writings, which appealed to the mood and spirit of social 
criticism, traditional in France. He developed a manner of writing that was 
vehemently critical in tone, vivid in language, trenchant in style, and devastat- 
ing in character. Systems of thought, public policies, and famous reputations 
were demolished in a torrential verbal fury that left not a rack behind. 
Proudhon was profoundly convinced that he, and he alone of the many 
revolutionists of his day, was the complete and legitimate expression of the 
revolutionary movement in France.” In his own time, and since, he has been 
regarded by many as the uncompomising champion of human liberty in every 
aspect and under all circumstances. 

However, neither Proudhon’s undoubted sincerity nor his great courage 
are of themselves sufficient to accept him on his own valuation as the com- 
plete revolutionist of his nation and of his age. The reader of Proudhon is 
frequently baffled by a curious and strange contradiction: lucidity in language 
and obscurity in thought. The language that he uses in analyzing social 
forces and political ideas is clear to the point of sharpness, and yet the reader 
fails to get a comprehensive idea of Proudhonian principles and remedies. 
The one outstanding exception is Proudhon’s proposal for a bank of exchange 
to promote his favorite scheme of free credit, which is clearly outlined. Was 
then Proudhon merely a destructive critic of other men's ideas with no ideas 
of his own? It would seem so were it not for sinister overtones that haunt 
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his pages of which the present-day reader soon becomes aware. Sometimes 
these overtones are heard faintly, sometimes with a loudness that is startling. 
It is these overtones that so puzzled his republican and socialist contem- 
poraries and caused them to see in Proudhon a powerful destructive force 
which launched missiles at the citadel of privilege, but from an angle and in 
a direction different from their own. As a consequence they shied away from 
him as from a strange animal. Proudhon was himself conscious that he was 
out of harmony with his age. “My body is in the midst of the people,” he 
declared, “but my thought is elsewhere. Owing to the trend of my ideas I 
have almost nothing in common with those of my contemporaries.”° 
Proudhon’s attitude toward the Revolution of 1848, which saw a confluence 
of so many revolutionary streams, strikingly illustrated his enigmatic position 
of being both a product and an opponent of the revolutionary thought of his 
time. “And then the Revolution, the Republic, and socialism, one supporting 
the other,” he declared, “came with a bound. I saw them; I felt them; and 
I fled before this democratic and social monster. ... An inexpressible terror 
froze my soul, obliterating my very thoughts. I denounced the conservatives 
who ridiculed the fury of their opponents. I denounced still more the revolu- 
tionists whom I beheld pulling up the foundations of society with incredible 
fury. ... No one understood me.”*° 

Proudhon was not the intellectual leader of a revolutionary party, as was 
Louis Blanc; nor was he the founder of a school, as was Saint-Simon. Yet 
ardent disciples came to him, attracted more by the violence of his attacks on 
the social order than by the clarity of his social thought. They heard their 
master’s word but did not see his vision, for he himself saw it but darkly. In 
truth Proudhon was a revolutionist, not of his time but of ours; hence he 
deserves a re-evaluation in the light of the present. 

Even an inharmonious genius does not arise in a vacuum. As a con- 
sequence of the industrial development in France, an aristocracy of money 
came into power with the Revolution of 1830. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe the wealthy bourgeois, factory owners and bankers, were in control 
of the government. Both the aristocrats and the workers were all but elim- 
inated from the political scene through a propertied suffrage that was suf- 
ficiently extended to overwhelm the former and sufficiently restricted to 
exclude the latter. In the opinion of that profound observer and keen analyst, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, the triumph of the bourgeoisie in France “had been 
definite and so complete that all political power, every franchise, every pre- 
rogative and the whole government was confined and, as it were, heaped up 
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within narrow limits of this one class, to the statutory exclusion of all beneath 
them and the actual exclusion of all above. Not only did it thus alone rule 
society but it may be said to have formed it.” ™ 

Opposition to the aristocracy of money came from the lower ranks of the 
bourgeoisie and from the working class. The great lower middle class of 
France, chiefly shopkeepers and artisans, regarded with increasing uneasiness 
the organization of joint stock companies that established large factories and 
consolidated transportation facilities. Big property was looming up as a threat 
to the existence of small property. The worker-owners, so numerous in France, 
felt the pressure of competition from the machine industries that could easily 
and readily get capital from the banks to finance their expansion. Many 
worker-owners went to the wall or were reduced to the ranks of the workers 
in the factories,” 

Even more bitter in its opposition to the rule of the aristocracy of money 
was the attitude of the working class. Post-Revolutionary France exhibited 
economic inequalities almost as glaring as those under the Old Regime.** 
The new revolutionary movement, known as socialism, aimed to destroy 
the bourgeois ruling class in the only way that it could be destroyed as a 
class, namely by abolishing property altogether. 

There is an aspect of the social situation in France during the July 
Monarchy that is significant in the light of the present. The great mass of 
worker-owners, the petty bourgeois, were confronted by enemies on two 
fronts: consolidated capitalism that would preserve property rights by driving 
them out of business and revolutionary socialism that would establish eco- 
nomic equality by confiscating their property. The strong property sense of 
the petty bourgeois, nowhere so strong as in France, led him to regard the 
capitalist with dislike as a competitor and with envy as a rich member of 
his class. But his dislike and envy were tempered by a keen regard for the 
security of property rights which, in case of a crisis, would drive him to the 
side of the capitalist. Far different was the attitude of the petty bourgeois 
toward the worker. An overwhelming majority of the French workingmen 
were then employed in shops and in small factories; hence it was the small 
employer who was under constant pressure to make concessions to the 
workers’ demands for better conditions. Behind demands for better wages 
and shorter hours .the terrified bourgeois saw the specter of universal con- 


11 The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville, tr. by Alexander T. de Mattos (New York, 
1896), p. 5. 

12 Pierre Quentin-Bauchart, La Crise sociale de 1848 (Paris, 1920), pp. 36 f. 

13 Ibid., pp. 52 ff.; Charles Rist, “Durée du travail dans l'industrie francaise de 1820 à 1870,” 
Revue d'économie politique, XI (1897). i 
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fiscation, proclaimed by the revolutionary proletariat. From this inharmonious 
historic background emerged the much misunderstood, fantastic Proudhon, 
“pleins d'idées souvent d'une perspicacité incroyable.” 

How to preserve property rights and, at the same time, abolish capitalism ? 
How to safeguard the small property owner against his economic enemies: 
big business and revolutionary socialism? These were the questions that 
agitated Proudhon. Sometimes his answers were plain, even blunt, at other 
times they seemed hazy and far afield, but at all times they were suffused 
by a strange kind of revolutionary fervor that was both puzzling and 
exasperating. 

La propriété c'est le vol. Nothing could be clearer, sharper, and more 
definite in its repudiation of the established social order than this famous 
dictum of Proudhon. Property had been declared a natural right by the 
French Revolution, and every regime in France since 1789 had maintained it 
unswervingly. With the rise of socialism after 1830, property had become the 
real issue between the contending forces in France, an issue that de Tocque- 
ville had clearly foreseen and had acutely analyzed.** When Proudhon repu- 
diated property so violently as to call it “theft,” he was hailed then, as he is 
regarded today, as an extreme revolutionist. It is only by reading Proudhon 
carefully—and fully—that it is possible to understand what he meant by 
“property” and why he regarded it as “theft.” A false impression of Proud- 
hon’s views on this, as well as on the other matters, is derived from such dicta. 

According to Proudhon property was, in essence, a privilege to obtain 
rent, profit, and interest without any labor whatsoever. It reaped without 
sowing, consumed without producing, and enjoyed without exertion. It was 
the “worst usurer as well as the worst master and worst debtor.”™ There 
could be no justification for property on any ground—natural right, law, or 
occupation—because it created and maintained social inequality, the prime 
source of all human woe.** All efforts to abolish it had been in vain. The 
greatest of all changes in history, the French Revolution, did not abolish the 
rule of propertied classes; all that it did was to substitute the rule of bourgeois 
for that of aristocratic property owners. Therefore the revolution must go on 
until property is abolished altogether. Then, and then only, will mankind 
enjoy equality. 

But the “satanic” institution of property, in origin vicious and antisocial, 
could be made into a powerful instrument with which to establish a free and 


14 Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres complètes (Paris, 1864-67), IX, 516-17. 
15 Proudhon, Théorie de la propriété (Paris, 1866), p, 169. 
18 Ow'est-ce que la propriété, in Oeuvres complètes, 1, 34-35. 
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equal social order “by changing this angel of darkness into an angel of 
light.”*" How? By substituting possession populaire for propriété aris- 
tocratique. Under the property system a man received an unearned income 
sans main mettre, because of his ownership of a wealth-producing estate or 
business. An unearned income, according to Proudhon, was the essence of 
privilege. Under a system of “possession” a man would earn his livelihood 
by actual labor on his farm or in his shop; he would, therefore, be entitled 
to what he had produced because it had been the product of his own labor.** 
To labor then should go the full product of its exertions. “Possession” was 
the private ownership of the instruments of production without the unearned 
property income received by the functionless rentier. By abolishing the abuses 
that had grown up around property, the essentials of the system of property 
rights could be maintained more firmly, more clearly, and more strongly.** 
It becomes plain that in his distinction between “property” and “possession” 
Proudhon aimed to justify property rights by universalizing property. 

Proudhon denounced the property system as a féodalité industrielle, estab- 
lished by capitalism, that brought new injustices in the economic life of the 
world. Not even Marx was more bitter in his criticism of capitalism than 
was Proudhon, who asserted that the time was ripe for a new revolution 
which would overthrow the property system with its injustices and inequali- 
ties and establish an egalitarian system of possession. Since Proudhon was a 
native of France, the land of revolutionary traditions, and since he lived dur- 
ing the revolutionary period of 1848, it is important to note that, over and 
over again, he used the term “revolution” to mean a peaceful, though rapid, 
establishment of a new social order. He strongly opposed the revolutionary 
activities of the socialists, whom he ridiculed and denounced in unmeasured 
terms. There was no greater crime, in the opinion of Proudhon, than to 
incite class war at any and at all times. Violent language, habitual with 
Proudhon, was, in a sense, used by him as a substitute for violent action to 
conceal the realities of his own program. 

How was the peaceful revolution to take place whereby “the present 
system of oppression and of misery” would give way to a “system based on 
general well-being and liberty”? Proudhon’s answer was surprisingly definite. 
It was to be by means of a change in the financial system that would give 


17 Théorie de la propriété, pp. 208-10. 

18 Ibid., pp. 15 ff. 

19 The best analysis of Proudhon’s view of property is to be found in Berthold, P.-J. 
Proudhon et la propriété. 

20 Correspondance, Y, 200, 291; VI, 381. In a letter to Marx, Proudhon repudiated violent 
methods as no longer necessary to accomplish social changes. See Les Confessions d'un révolu- 
tionnaire (Paris, 1929), P. 435. 
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credit to anyone who asked for it. To grasp the significance of Proudhon’s 
solution. it is essential to keep in mind that his anticapitalism was not the 
same as that of the socialists who attacked capitalism primarily as a system 
of production. He launched his attack on capitalism as a system of exchange 
which functioned through the gold standard, the Bank of France, and the 
stock exchange. In his book Manuel du spéculateur à la bourse, Proudhon 
singled out the stock exchange as capitalism at its peak and at its worst. 
Finance was the quintessence of privileged, monopolistic capitalism because 
it controlled the life blood of the entire economic system, namely credit. The 
close and vital connection of finance with industry and with land enabled 
the capitalist to exact profit and the landlord to exact rent. The entire system 
of capitalist exploitation, established through this connection, would topple 
over through what Proudhon called, a révolution par le crédit. 

This revolution, the greatest in history, was to be accomplished by the 
establishment of free credit, crédit gratuit." A People’s Bank (Banque du 
Peuple) was to be organized to take the place of the Bank of France. Un- 
like the latter, the former was to have no subscribed capital, no stockholders, 
no gold reserve. It was neither to pay nor to charge interest, except a nominal 
charge to cover overhead. All business transactions in the nation were to be 
centralized in the People’s Bank, which was to be a bank of exchange and a 
market for all the products of the nation. It was to issue notes based neither 
on specie nor on land but on actual business values. The chief function of 
the bank would be to universalize the bill of exchange by facilitating the 
_ exchange of goods between producers and consumers through exchange notes 
instead of money.” 

- The dominating virtue of this scheme, according to Proudhon, was free 
credit in the form of exchange notes, universally accepted. With free credit a 
new economic order would arise, more free, more enterprising, more pro- 
ductive than capitalism. Private enterprise would remain, and competition, 
the vital force that animazed all society, would continue to regulate market 
prices. This greatest of all revolutions in history would be put through, 
according to Proudhon, “without confiscation, without bankruptcy, without 
an agrarian law, without common ownership, without state intervention, 
and without the abolition cf inheritance.” ** 


21 References to this scheme are to be found in most of Proudhon’s writings. The best ex- 
position is contained in his Organisation du crédit in Oeuvres complétes, VI, and in his Résumé 
de la question sociale (Paris, 1349). See also Cohen, ed., Proudhon’s Solution of the Social 
Problem. 

22 Organisation du crédit, p. 115. 

23 Systeme des contradictions économiques (Paris, 1923), 1, 249. 

24 Speech of Proudhon to the National Assembly, July 31, 1848, Compte rendu des séances 
de l'Assemblée Nationale (Paris, 1849), Il, 772. 
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It is now clearly evident that the classless society of Proudhon’s vision 
was entirely different from that of the socialists. Instead of the triumphant 
proletariat of the socialists it would be the triumphant middle class that would 
usher in the new order of economic equality. His method of bringing the 
classless society into existence was also strikingly different from that of the 
socialists of his time. It was through the socialization of finance by the peace- 
ful révolution par le crédit in contrast to the socialist method of the socializa- 
tion of the means of production and exchange by class war and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. To renounce the principle of class war and to hold up 
the middle class as the hope of mankind roused all the furies in Marx, who 
had confidently condemned this class to utter extinction, to be ground out of 
existence by the upper and nether millstones of capital and labor. Nothing 
appeared more preposterous to Marx than the notion that the revolution of 
the future would be in the interest of the middle class. He poured a stream 
of ridicule on Proudhon as a philosopher who “wished to soar as a man of 
science above the bourgeoisie and the proletarians; he is only the petty 
bourgeois, tossed about constantly between capital and labor between political 
economy and communism.” 

All working class movements of the day, such as trade unionism, universal 
suffrage, and sccialism, encountered the uncompromising hostility of Proud- 
hon. There was a menacing tone of bitterness in his vitriolic denunciation of 
these movements, not present in his attacks on capitalism. In his view the 
aspirations of the workingmen were a diversion from the real issue in France 
and a perversion of his vision of a classless society. He denounced trade 
unionism as a subversive movement directed against the public interest. The 
right to strike, asserted Proudhon, was a sinister power, wielded by the 
workers, that acted as a stimulus to their egoistic demand to rule the nation. 
It legalized class warfare to which he was unalterably opposed. He unleashed 
a furious, almost obscene, assault on what he contemptuously called the 
“political poverties,” namely popular sovereignty, natural rights, constitu- 
tions, parliaments, universal manhood suffrage, and majority rule. Democracy 
was the most unstable of governments, continually oscillating between the 
absurd and the impossible. Its consequences were “the strangling of the 
public conscience, the suicide of popular sovereignty, and the apostasy of the 
Revolution.” ?® Universal suffrage created the worst of all governments be- 
cause it was “the idea of the state infinitely extended.”*’ He, Proudhon, 
would under no circumstances devote any of his labor, of his time, or of his 


25 Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, tr. by Harry Quelch (London, 1900), p. 166, 
26 Desjardins, Il, 214 ff. 27 Les Confessions d'un révolutionnaire, p. 185. 
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substance to defend such exfantillage as democratic government. As a theory 
popular sovereignty was just plain nonsense, and its application to govern- 
ment in the form of universal suffrage was “worn out childishness.”?* Proud- 
hon’s contempt and: hatred of democracy overflowed all decent bounds, and 
he descended to a degree of disgusting vilification, reached only by the fascists 
of our day. “All this democracy disgusts me,” he wrote. “It wishes to be 
scratched where vermin causes itching, but it does not at all wish to be 
combed or to be deloused. What would I not give to sail into this mob with 
my clenched fists!” ° 

Proudhon’s opposition to democracy arose from his contempt of the com- 
mon man. The great mass of people, in his opinion, consisted of puffed up 
bourgeois, miserable peasants, and stupid proletarians. He loved to embroider 
this theme with many verbal designs. The bourgeois were “greedy, cowardly, 
as much without generosity as without principles,” and they stole through 
speculation because they hated to work for a living. The peasant never felt 
the “beat of national honor in his heart. He believes that tyranny is good 
provided it keeps down the city folks. Instinctively he hates science, philos- 
ophy, art, and industry . .. and is ever ready to respond to the appeals of the 
clericals against liberty.” All that the worker desired was better wages, fewer 
hours of work, low cost of living, and high taxes for the rich. He had no 
vision of a new and better social order, “Corrupt, envious, and slanderous the 
worker mistakes hatred of employers for patriotism. He gets his greatest 
pleasure in witnessing the massacre of those who champion his cause.” His 
contempt for his fellow worker, his hatred of his employer, his love of pomp 
and show “always drive him to the side of authority.” 

All true progress, according to Proudhon, was accomplished, not directly 
by the masses, but by des esprits d’élite, who, openly or secretly, drove them 
in the right direction? The masses were predisposed to autocratic rule, not 
to self-government. They needed a ruler as they-needed a god. “For me,” 
Proudhon declared, “it is an economic truism that the class which is the most 
numerous and the most poor is by that very fact the most envious, the 
most immoral, and the most cowardly.”** Humanity did not consist of the 
mass of brutalized “bipeds” but of the small group of elite which had always 
been the ferment in histcry. He questioned whether humanity ever consisted 
of more than ten thousand persons.” 

Proudhon’s diatribes against democracy arose from his repudiation of 


28 For Proudhon's views oa democracy, see Bourgeau, P. J. Proudhon et la critique de la 
démocratie, pp. 41-42. 

29 Correspondance, Xi, 197. 

30 Ibid., V, 138-39; Manuel du spéculateur à la bourse, in Oeuvres complètes, XI, 404, 

81 Correspondance, V, 57-58. 32 Ibid., IV, 267. 88 Ibid., IV, 154-55. 
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what he called “political” government, whether absolute monarchy, constitu- 


tional monarchy, or democratic republic. Authority and subordination, so 
destructive of human individuality and personal freedom, were the funda- 
mental principles of every state, “the unpaid prostitute of knaves, monks, and 
old soldiers.”** The state, under whatever form, was a conservative force; it 
could not, therefore, ameliorate social conditions just because it was the state. 
Proudhon went so far as openly to avow himself an anarchist and to praise 
anarchy as the condition of a mature society.” . 

What was “economic” government that, according to Proudhon, was to 
supplant the “political” government which he condemned so loudly, so per- 
sistently, and so profusely? He devoted a volume, Du Principe fédératif, to 
the explanation of the scheme; and references to it are to be found scattered 
through Proudhon’s writings. Nevertheless, it is dificult, very difficult, to get 
a clear idea of the scheme of economic government that Proudhon called 
“mutualism.” Generalizations, keen and brilliant, there are aplenty but no- 
where a ground plan. Under mutualism there would be organized, in each 
industry, voluntary autonomous associations of producers with the object of 
exchanging commodities. Production was to be individual, not collective. 
Relations between individuals and associations would be based on voluntary 
contracts, not on coercive laws.** Competition between the voluntary, auton- 
omous, economic associations, under mutualism, would function in a health- 
ful manner, whereas, under capitalism, competition between individuals was 
destructive and chaotic. In these ways mutualism would prove superior to 
the individualism of the capitalists and to the collectivism of socialists. 

There was to be a political aspect to mutualism, namely federalism. The 
various associations would form a hierarchy of federations, at the top of 
which would be two national federations, one of producers and another of 
consumers. Supreme authority would be vested in a council, chosen by the 
various associations, with power to regulate their common affairs, such as 
transportation, credit, insurance, defense, security, etc. The centralized, 
sovereign state, exercising coercive power over the people, would be replaced 
by a “cluster of sovereignties,” consisting of federations of autonomous 
economic associations. This new system would inaugurate what Proudhon 
called le troisième monde, the first truly classless society in history, which 
would succeed capitalism as the latter had succeeded feudalism. Le troisième 
monde would arise from the soil of capitalism, yet without any capitalistic 
evils, like the “lily which repudiates the onion from which it stems.”*” Like 

34 Idée générale de la révolution, p. 344. 
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capitalism, the' new order would maintain private enterprise, freedom of 
contract, competition, and private property. Unlike capitalism, it would not 
tolerate financial and industrial overlordships with the attendant economic 
inequalities, class conflicts, and political tyrannies. All classes would fuse into 
one, la classe moyenne, and the great dream of a society of equals would at 


- -last be realized. 


The unique aspect of Proudhon’s blurred blueprint of le troisième monde 
was his outlawing of government from the social order. lt caught the atten- 
tion of those revolutionists in France, who, in the four short years from 
1848 to 1852, had seen rapid and violent changes of government. When the 
Second Empire gave evidence of its ability to maintain itself against all op- 
position, whether royalist, republican, or socialist, certain elements among 
the revolutionists became convinced that stable government was synonymous 
with despotism. On the sudden collapse of the seemingly all-powerful empire 


at Sedan these revoluticnists saw their opportunity of destroying despotism — 


forever by abolishing government altogether. The voice of Proudhon rang 
loudly in the ears of the revolutionists of the Paris Commune, -who aimed 
to destroy the central government of France and to establish, in its place, a 
federation of autonomous communes.** 

However, nothing would have astounded.and infuriated Proudhon more 
than being hailed as the inspiration of a bloody uprising by the revolutionary 
proletariat. This contemner of all government, this “anarchist” hailed the 
dictatorial Second Empire as the long promised, passionately hoped for, 
historical event that would usher in le troisieme monde. After the coup d'état 
of December 2, Proudhon addressed Louis Napoleon in the following man- 
ner: “You are the revolution of the nineteenth century; you can not be any- 
thing else. Apart from this, Deux-Décembre would be only an historic accident 
without principle and without significance.”* The true object of Deux- 
Décembre, according to Proudhon, was to inaugurate the social revolution 
which had proved too great a task for every government in France since the 
First Empire. There was only one possible program for Louis Napoleon to 
follow, and that was a revolutionary one.*” In the light of his great mission 
the suppression of the socialists during the June Days and the overthrow of 
the Second Republic wers.not reactionary acts. On the contrary they prepared 
the way for the advent of the true revolution of which Louis Napoleon was 


38 Concerning the influence of Proudhon’s ideas on the Paris Commune, see Bourgin, . 


Proudhon, pp. 81 ff.; and Brogan, Proudhon, p. 85. 
33 La Révolution sociale,>.108.- #9 Correspondance, IV, 281. 
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the leader.* “Let Deux-Décembre proclaim, frankly and loudly, that the 
reason for its advent was that it represented social revolution.” * 

Proudhon offered to collaborate with Louis Napoleon and to guide him 
in the new revolutionary course “for the glory of the country, for the well- 
being of the masses, and for the progress of mankind.”* He counselled the 
republicans and the socialists to rally to the banner of Louis Napoleon, who 
was the champion of the masses despite the fact that he was regarded by the 
reactionaries as an agent of counterrevolution.** By supporting Louis Napo- 
leon, republicans and socialists would become the leaders and moderators of 
the true revolution demanded Py me proletariat, who desired not political 
slogans but economic renovation.‘ 

Forcefully and repeatedly Proudhon drove home the idea that a social 
revolution could be accomplished only through the dictatorship of one man. 
Because of party divisions the revolution, so necessary to France, could not 
come from the deliberations of a popular assembly but from the dictatorship 
of one man, supported by the people.** The Revolution of 1848, Proudhon 
asserted, exposed the incompetence of the babblers and visionaries, and its 
suppression by the coup d'état cleared the way for the efficient, practical 
revolution of Louis Napoleon. He, not the socialists, was the true revolu- 
tionist. Did he not question all institutions: property, interest, income, 
privilege, constitutionalism, dynasty, church, army, school? Not by theories 
but by acts did Louis Napoleon show how fragile was the social structure 
and how weak were the principles that supported it.*7 The “anarchist” Proud- 
hon, who so hated political government that he voted against the adoption 
of the democratic constitution of the Second Republic, now welcomed the 
constitution of the Second Empire that established the dictatorship of Louis 
Napoleon. 

Like every other French thinker during the nineteenth:century Proudhon 
was keenly aware of the problem of the two Frances, between which yawned 
the chasm of the French Revolution. His solution of the problem was the 
establishment of one party based on la classe moyenne. He poured scorn, 
wrathful, withering, and inexhaustible, on the many political parties during 
the Second Republic. Was this the product of the united, centralized France 
of which everyone was so proud? ** Napoleon had sought to unite France 
by means of the poetry of war, but Louis Napoleon would improve on this 
method by using the “prose of economics.” How? Proudhon’s answer had a 


41 La Révolution sociale, p. 177. 42 Ibid., p. 269. 43 Correspondance, V, 154. 
44 La Révolution sociale, pp. 284 ff. 45 idee générale de la révolution, p. 121. 
46 La Révolution sociale, p. 215. $7 Ibid., p. 219. 48 Ibid., pp. 267-68, 
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sinister significance. It was possible and desirable, he argued, that one party 
should swallow all the other parties. This one party must represent the in- 
terests of Ja classe moyenne and those of the proletariat, fused into a national 
interest. Deux-Décembre alone could do it because it represented social revolu- 
tion. To Louis, Napoleon had come the great opportunity to take this great 
step.” 

Psion was doomed to suffer great disappointment i in his ardent hopes 
of Deux-Décembre. In an interview with Louis Napoleon in 1848, he had 
proposed to the latter his scheme of free credit to inaugurate peacefully the 
great social revolution. After Louis Napoleon became emperor, Proudhon 
insistently urged him to adopt his scheme in order to fulfill the great revolu- 
tionary promise of Deux-Décembre. But the emperor paid no heed whatever 
to Proudhon’s exaltation of him as the greatest revolutionist of all times, or 
to his scheme of révolution par le crédit. Chagrined at his failure to convert 
Louis Napoleon, Proudhon became very hostile to the Second Empire, Had ' 
the emperor betrayed the social revolution? Had he, instead, headed the 
industrial revolution of the capitalists and the bankers? Proudhon’s passionate 
resentment at what he considered a betrayal of the greatest mission in history 
led him to conclude bitterly, yet correctly, that the Second Empire was a 
bourgeois government with a romantic, Napoleonic façade. The great 
advance of industry and sinance that was taking place with the active en- 
couragement of the government was, in Proudhon’s view, a retrograde move- 
ment to exploit the French people. What was the government doing for the 
masses and for his favorite class, la classe moyenne? Nothing, he replied. As 
the Second Empire became more liberal in its political and more capitalistic 
in its economic policies, Proudhon became more bitter in his hostility to 
Louis Napoleon. “After handing over our souls to the Jesuits,” he com- 
plained, “the Emperor hands over our patrimony to the Jews.”*? Public 
opinion under the Second Empire, Proudhon asserted, was dominated by 
Jews, Saint-Simonians, liberals, Jesuits, and bohemians. Especially influential 
were the Jews, “who dominated the press and controlled the government.” 5% 

More than once was the note of anti-Semitism sounded by Proudhon. 
During the supreme hour of European liberalism, the Revolution of 1848, he 
had denounced the Jews as the bulwark of la féodalité capitaliste, hence the 
enemies of the people at all times. “The Jews, again the Jews, always the 
Jews!” he exclaimed. “Under the Republic, as under Louis Philippe, and as 
under Louis XIV we have always been at the mercy of the Jews.” ** Proudhon 


49 Ibid., pp. 268-69. + 5° Ibid., p. 82; Correspondance, V, 55, 51 lbid., V, 242. 
52 Ibid., XI, 354; XII, 65. 53 Mélanges, in Oeuvres complètes, XVII, 31. 
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identified capitalists with bankers, and the latter with Jews, and he regarded 
all three as an unholy trinity indissolubly united in exploiting la classe 
moyenne and in defending reaction in France. “One group of counterrevolu- 
tionists,” he declared, “consists of the monied elements, industrialists, mer- 
chants, and bankers, who are responsible for all the tyrannies perpetrated by 
reaction. These elements recognize the Jews as their leaders.” Proudhon 
had the tendency, inevitable in the anti-Semite, to see in the Jews the prime 
source of the nation's misfortunes, and to associate them with persons and 
groups that he hated. He denounced Jews along with “Saint-Simonians, 
pimps, brutal drunkards, and contemptible pedants.”” 

Anti-Semitism, always.and everywhere, the acid test of racialism, with its 
division of mankind into creative and sterile races, led Proudhon to regard 
the Negro as the lowest in the racial hierarchy. During the American Civil 
War he favored the South, which, he insisted, was not entirely wrong in 
maintaining slavery. The Negroes, according to Proudhon, were an inferior 
race, an example of the existence of inequality among the races of mankind. 
Not those who desired to emancipate them were the true friends of the 
Negroes but those “who wish to keep them in servitude, yea to exploit them, 
but nevertheless to assure them of a livelihood, to raise their standard grad- 
ually through labor, and to increase their numbers through marriage.” °° 

What astounded Proudhon’s contemporaries, even more than his support 
of the dictatorship of Louis Napoleon or his anti-Semitic outbursts or: his 
defense of Negro slavery, was his glorification of war. Hatred of war and 
longing for universal peace has been an almost universal characteristic of all 
modern revolutionary thinkers—the philosophes in the eighteenth, the demo- 
crats in the nineteenth, and the socialists in the twentieth century. The con- 
tradictions between the revolutionist Proudhon and the revolutionary thought 
of his day became even more puzzling, even more strange, when Proudhon 

appeared as a glorifier of war for its own sake. His book La Guerre et la paix, 
which appeared in ‘1861, was a hymn to war, intoned in a more passionate 
key than anything produced by the fascists of our time. “This book,” remarks 
Henri Moysset, editor of the volume, “arises from the very well-spring of 
Proudhonism; ordered and fully completed by the pressure of events, it is 
truly the product of the intellectual soil and moral climate in which the spirit 
of Proudhon grew and matured.”*" - 

“Hail to war!” exclaimed Proudhon. “It is only through war that man 
was able to rise from the lowest depths to his present dignity and worth. Over 


54 Résumé dela question sociale, p. 36. 55 Correspondance, XII, 55. 
56 La Guerre et la paix, p. 179. 57 Moysset, intro. to ibid., p. Ivi. 
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the body of a fallen foe he has the first vision of glory and immortality. ... 
Death is the crowning of life, and how can an intelligent, free, moral creature 
like man end his life more nobly than on the battlefield?”** War was the 
revelation of religion, of justice, and of the ideal in human relations. Man 
was “above all else a warrior animal... . It is through war that his sublime 
nature becomes manifest. It is war alone that makes heroes and demigods.”** 

In the view of Proudhon war was not a social evil that would be eradicated 
in the course of human progress. He was convinced that war was an instinct 
inherent in the very nature of man and was itself the prime source of human 
progress. Therefore it would last as long as man existed and as long as moral 
and social values prevailed in human society. Universal and perpetual peace 
would mean the end of all progress. What would become of literature, of 
poetry, and of art if what was inconceivable actually. happened, namely the 
abolition of war? What would become of justice, of freedom? Of the inde- 
pendent, free, autonomous nations? Everything would degenerate in a world 
at peace, and life would become a siesta éternelle." As war was the benef- 
icent, though terrible, cause of human progress, its very origin was divine. 
The conscience that produced religion and justice also produced war. The 
fervor and enthusidsm that inspired lawgivers and prophets also inspired the 
warrior heroes. War was the only possible method of establishing justice on 
earth. As every nation sincerely believed that its cause was just, war was the 
only way of settling disputes between nations. And the victor always repre- 
sented the justice of mankind. The profoundest sentiment, felt by the masses 
of mankind, was that there were “mysterious bonds” that united might and 
right. Because of this sentiment a nation, no matter how low she fell, would 
never perish as long as she kept burning in her heart “the just and regenerat- 
ing flame of the right to make war.” ® 

Almost every page of La Guerre et la paix contains a glorification of war 
as an ideal and as an institution. Repetition reaches almost the point of 
hysteria. To dismiss Proudhon as an irresponsible writer with an irrepressible 
gift for polemics would kardly do justice to one of the most influential social 
philosophers of the nineteenth century. His hysterical praise of war, like his 
ardent championship of the dictatorship of Louis Napoleon, like his unwaver- 
ing support of the middle class, was an integral part of his social philosophy. 

Almost always the militarist has been hostile to ‘the emancipation of 
women. Women could not be warriors but they could be wives and mothers 
of warriors. Hence to relegate women to domestic duties was the best way 
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of insuring a strong, virile nation. Moreover, woman's subordination to man 
and her inferior status in government and in society was the militarist pattern 
of command and obedience, applied to the very foundation of the social 
order, namely the family. In Proudhon's day George Sand, in France, and 
John Stuart Mill, in England, sounded the faint beginnings of the move- 
ment to emancipate women by granting them equal rights with men. 
Woman's rights encountered the furious opposition of Proudhon. “I regard 
as baneful and stupid,” he declared, “all our dreams of emancipating woman. 
I deny her every political right and every initiative. For woman liberty and 
well-being lie solely in marriage, in motherhood, in domestic duties, in the 
fidelity of her spouse, in chastity, and in seclusion.” “ 

What can be the explanation of the astonishing phenomena of the “com- 
plete revolutionist” being, at the same time, the complete militarist, the 
defender of slavery, the passionate hater of democracy and of socialism, and 
the bitter opponent of working class movements and of the emancipation of 
woman? The search for intellectual paternity sometimes leads to strange and 
disconcerting discoveries. Both by his disciples and by his detractors Proudhon 
has been given a high place as the father of anarchosyndicalism, To assert 
that both groups are mistaken involves a drastic re-evaluation of the ideas of 
this enigmatic thinker and of their significance in modern history. 

According to authoritative syndicalist writers, notably Hubert Lagardelle, 
Proudhon was the inspirer of the anarchosyndicalist movement that came 
prominently to the fore in France during the quarter century before the first 
World War.* Proudhon’s repudiation of both capitalism and socialism, his 
flouting of political government, and his scheme of free, autonomous economic 
groups became the fundamental theories of anarchosyndicalism. A resolution, 
adopted by the great federation of French trade unions, the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, incorporated in its famous charter of Amiens, sounded 
a distinctively Proudhonian note in its espousal of syndicalist policies. It de- 
manded the establishment of a new social order, “based not on authority but 
on exchange, not on domination but on reciprocity, not on sovereignty but 
on freedom of contract.” °° 

It is true that Proudhon’s vague ideas concerning the future “mutualist” 
society influenced the equally vague ideas of the syndicalists concerning the 
future organization of society. Concretely and definitely, however, syndicalism 
was a revolutionary labor movement that depended on trade unions, general 
strikes, and class violence to bring about a social revolution. Proudhon was 
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certainly not a champion of organized labor. Concretely and Sean) he 
opposed trade unions, strikes, and violent class conflicts. 

There still persists the legend of the “anarchist” Proudhon. He did, it is 
true, repudiate the state and all political government whatsoever, which gave 
him the specious reputation of being the “father” of anarchy. In discussing 
the social and political issues of his day Proudhon did not at all apply his 
anarchist views. They seemed to form no part of his vigorous attacks ori the 
ideas of his opponents, whether left or right. His hatred of socialism, which 
Proudhon regarded as the worst of all social poisons, drove him to advocate 
anarchy as its very opposite. What he really saw in anarchy was not a solution 
of social problems but an antidote to socialism. It is important to note that 
the historically important contribution of Proudhon to social thought was 
not his repudiation of the state but his new version of the class struggle in 
western Europe. As the champion of the cause of the middle class, in opposi- 
tion both to capitalists and to workingmen, Proudhon’s anarchism evaporates 
with furious abruptness. His advocacy of personal dictatorship and his lauda- 
tion of militarism can hardly be equalled in the reactionary writings of his or 
of our day. 

It is equally surprising that the royalists in France have claimed Proudhon 
as one of the “masters of counterrevolution.” What especially attracted them 
to Proudhon was his vitriolic denunciation of Jacobinism and of socialism. 
In the office of the royalist journal, Action française, there hung on the wall 
a picture of the “complete revolutionist.”% In his book Les Maitres de la 
Contre-Révolution, the royalist writer, Louis Dimier, declared that Proudhon 
had a comprehensive philosophy of counterrevolution only in outline; 
in parts it was fully completed. Though Proudhon gave to himself and 
to his contemporaries the impression of being a revolutionist, in reality, as- 
serted Dimier, his ideas had the essence of conservatism. Therefore, the 
“revolution” of Proudhon could be more correctly described as “reaction.” 
Proudhon was truly himself as a counterrevolutionist in those of his observa- 
tions that were most striking and most penetrating.” The well-known anti- 
Semite, Edouard Drumont, hailed Proudhon as one who had a clear under- 
standing, in his day, of the nature of masonic and cosmopolitan, że., Jewish, 
conspiracies. By his sense of what was politically useful to France and “by his 
instinctive horror of cosmopolitanism, he was the first of the nationalists.” ”° 
The Nestor of French royalism, Charles Maurras, praised Proudhon for his 
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pitiless exposure of democracy and democrats and of liberalism and liberals. 
As a nationalist, he asserted, Proudhon wrote in the spirit of the ancient 
monarchy that had done so much to advance the interest of France.” 

However, Proudhon was not a reactionary, despite the claims of the 
royalists. Nothing in his writings or in his life indicates that he desired to 
re-establish the Old Regime in France or that he had any sympathy with the 
reactionary ideas of de Maistre and de Bonald. The royalists, like the syn- 
dicalists, mistook their man. Before the first World War anyone in France 
who opposed democratic ideas, parliamentary government, trade unions, and 
socialism was rated as a counterrevolutionist. That may have been true of 
others but not of Proudhon. 

lt was indeed an inharmonious age that produced Proudhon. The period 
in French history, 1830-1852, saw the revival of an old hope, that of fulfilling 
the democratic promise of the French Revolution, and the appearance of a 
new hope, that of creating a socialist commonwealth. Ideological conflicts 
had a great importance in France because of the tendency of radical ideas, 
in that land, to jump from the pages of a book into the melee of a barricade. 
Proudhon was a product of this revolutionary period in that he was one of 
those who voiced its discontents. In this sense he was a minor revolutionary 
figure, much less important than his fellow revolutionists, Louis Blanc, 
Blanqui, and Lamartine., Far more significant, however, was the fact that 
Proudhon was a prophet of future discontents, which gives him a greater 
position in history than that of his revolutionary contemporaries.” The true 
significance of his writings can be seen only in the light of the political and 
social movement of our day known as fascism. It would be a great error to 
regard fascism as a counterrevolutionary movement, directed against the com- 
munists, as was that of the reactionaries against the liberals during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Fascism is something unique in modern his- 
tory in that it is a revolutionary movement of the middle class, directed, on 
the one hand, against the great banks and the consolidations of big business 
and, on the other hand, against the socialist demands of the working class. 
It repudiates democracy as a political system in which bankers, capitalists, and 
socialists find free scope for their activities and favors a dictatorship that will 
eliminate these elements from the life of the nation. Fascism proclaims a 
body of doctrines which are not entirely new; there are no “revelations” in 
history. With what ideas in Europe’s past could they be related? With what 
great thinkers could they be associated? 

It is the thesis of this article that the great French polemist, Proudhon, 
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was a harbinger of fascist ideas. Otherwise his views would be as bewildering 
to us as they were to his zcntemporaries. To them his writings had a revolu- 
tionary trend but in an unzamiliar direction and a violence of language that 


yet clothed an anxious conservatism. They baffled reactionaries, liberals, and ` 


socialists alike. Proudhon was a revolutionist in that he répudiated estab- 
lished political and economic ‘institutions and in that he proclaimed a new 
social order, inspired by a new ideology. Yet his bent of mind was con- 
servative. His intense devotion to the institution of the family, his never- 
failing championship of the interests of the middle class, and his advocacy of 
the inheritance of property reveal his essentially conservative outlook. The 
mental configuration of Proudhon, with its strange contrasts, produced an 
attitude toward social and political problems that is understandable only in 


the light of present discontents. His attacks ‘on the capitalist’ system were - 


similar in manner, in direction, and in objective to those made familiar today 
by fascist writings. He it was who first sounded the fascist note of a revolu- 
tionary repudiation of democracy and of socialism. These were the overtones 
of fascism so frequently heard in Proudhon’s writings. 

Proudhon was the intellectual spokesman of the French middle class, so 
numerous and yet so timorous. Like the fascists of our time, and unlike the 
Marxists of any time, he realized that there was a powerful class interest, 
apart from capitalists and workingmen and hostile to both. With the upswing 
of modern industry and with the growth of socialism the middle classes were 
in constant fear of losing their little farms, their little shops, their little 
savings, either through confiscation by the revolutionary proletariat or 
through competition of powerful capitalists who would grind them into 
poverty or out of existence. Fear, especially, of socialist confiscation continued 
in France:all during the nineteenth century, and even later, down to the 
second World War. The taunt that Marx threw at Proudhon that he was a 
champion of the petty bourgeois, interested in the survival of this class, was 
true. But the contemptuous tone that Marx used showed that he had no 
understanding of the power and revolutionary possibilities of the middle 
class. This error of Marx became an article of faith to his disciples. The con- 


temptuous disregard of the middle class by the Marxist Social Democrats 


and Communists, during the period between the two World Wars, was to 
have fatal consequences in the triumph of fascism, the revolutionary creed 
of the middle class. | . 

In stressing banking and Jewish bankers for his line of attack against the 
established order, Proudhon betrayed an almost unerring sign of fascist anti- 
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capitalism, That banking was “predatory,” not productive, capitalism, and 
that it characterized the economic activity of the Jews were the emphatic 
appeals of the Nazis to the impoverished middle class in their crusade to 
abolish “interest slavery.” “In singling out. predatory capital national socialism 
treads in the footsteps of Proudhon, who, in his Idée générale de la révolution 
au 19° siècle demanded the liquidation of the Banque de France and its 
transformation into an institution of public utility.”** In Proudhon's day his 
scheme of free credit was regarded by revolutionists as a tiny and sickly 
mouse that emerged from the enormous mountain of his devastating attacks 
on the capitalist system. In the light of fascism it was an important and sig- 
nificant weapon with which to attack capitalism in the interest of the middle 
class. 

Proudhon's hostility to labor, whether organized industrially in trade 
unions or politically in socialist parties, had a fascist edge. The vehemence 
of his denunciation of working-class movements arose from his bitter hostility 
to labor as a separate class interest. During the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury most French workers were employed in small shops; hence class con- 
sciousness on their part was less a challenge to the capitalists than to la classe 
moyenne, whose interests Proudhon had so much at heart. He was indeed 
concerned with the welfare of the workers but only when they were willing 
to merge their interests with those of the middle class in the war against 
capitalism. 

It was again Proudhon who proclaimed the novel idea that a dictatorship, 
to be successful under modern conditions, must have a popular basis and a 
revolutionary social program. This conception of dictatorship became distinc- 
tively fascist. Proudhon's was the only revolutionary voice that hailed the 
dictatorship of Louis Napoleon as a continuation of the French Revolution 
in the economic sphere. It caught the attention of many anxious minds 
in France who were seeking a stable, united France without resorting to 
Legitimist reaction, bourgeois class rule, or socialist terrorism. The new class 
conflict, that between bourgeois and workingmen, which culminated in the 
June Days of 1848 created a social crisis in France similar to that in Italy and 
in Germany after the first World War. The emergence of a “savior of society” 
in the person of Louis Napoleon may be compared to the emergence of 
Mussolini and Hitler, who also claimed to have saved society from the revolu- 
tionary onslaught of the communists. The significance of Proudhon, in the 
crisis of 1848, was his self-appointed role of intellectual cicerone to Louis 
Napoleon, a role dificult to play a century before it coul be appreciated. 
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That explains why he was rejected, both by those whom he sought to guide 
and by those who had regarded him as a fellow revolutionist, 

There, is no hint of the totalitarian corporative state in Proudhon's writ- 
ings. The economic condition of France, in his day, was such that a totali- 
tarian state of the fascist type was inconceivable, even by the bold social 
imagination of Proudhon. There existed no large working class, no con- 
centrated industries that could be organized into state controlled “corpora- 


tions.” What was conceivable was a dictatorship, based on a mass of small 


property owners who desired a strong state to protect them against their class 
enemies and to make their interests those of the nation. That is why Proud- 
hon, the spokesman of this class, supported the coup d’état of Louis Napo- 
leon. That is why he proclaimed the latter to be chosen of history and 
implored him to carry out his mission as a social revolutionist. That is why 
he supported dictatorial government against toute la gente candidate. 

Fascist writers both in Germany and in France have not been slow to 
recognize Proudhon as the intellectual forerunner of fascism. One of these 
writers, Willibald Schulze, hailed him as the Wegwetser of the Third Reich 
because he repudiated democracy, capitalism, and socialism. Of all the social 
philosophers of former times, he asserted, Proudhon was nearest to National 
Socialism in that he upkeld the principle of private enterprise and was, at 
the same time, opposed to profit and to interest." Proudhon, asserted another 
Nazi writer, Karl Heinz Bremer, saw the necessity of popularizing a social 
idea that was antiliberal in order to give a social significance to the Second 
Empire. What Louis Napoleon needed was an ideology that expressed the 
relationship of the workers to the Second Empire, which only Proudhon 
could supply. But the emperor rejected him because he desired the rapid 
success of his regime. Instead, he catered to the banking interests and to the 
Jews, as a consequence of which Louis Napoleon failed to solve the social 
problem within the framework of national and vdlkisch ideas.” 

A significant article, contrasting Marx and Proudhon appeared in a 
Paris fascist journal, devoted to French collaboration with Nazi Ger- 
many. “Marx, the revolutionary disciple of Hegel,” it declared, “placed a 
violent contradiction at the basis of society, a contradiction which could be 
dissolved only by levelling and by violence. Proudhon, being infinitely more 
conformable to the spirit of France, was well aware of individual values. 
He, therefore, found a way to resolve the economic contradictions of society. 
According to Marx it is the individual who is rotten; but, according to 
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Proudhon, it is wealth. Proudhon welcomed into his fraternal ‘people,’ the 
middle class, who are the brains of the body social, a class that Marx would 
have stood up against a wall to be shot down.” 

In the powerful polemist of the mid-nineteenth century it is now possible 
to discern a harbinger of the great world evil of fascism. An irritating enigma 
to his own generation, his teachings misunderstood as anarchy by his disciples, 
Proudhon’s place in intellectual history is destined to have a new and greater 

‘importance. It will come with the re-evaluation of the nineteenth century, as 
the prelude to the world revolution that is now called the second World War. 


15 Les nouveaux temps (Paris, May 2-3, 1943). 


Great Britain and the Belgian Railways 
- Dispute of 1869 
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IN the year 1864, Great Britain’s Continental policy underwent one of those 
abrupt changes which, on so many occasions, have caused misunderstanding 
and bewilderment in Europe. After five years of spirited meddling in 
Continental affairs, Britain withdrew to a position of almost complete isola- 
tion, and for the next seven years, years of revolutionary importance in 
Europe, her influence was almost negligible. 

Ever since the Crimean War, the desire for abstention from Continental 
troubles had been growing in Great Britain. The Radicals, led by Cobden 
and Bright, had long urged the application of the laissez-faire principle to 
foreign as well as commercial policy; and the Derby wing of the Tory party 
was already beginning to argue that the national interest lay not in Europe 
but overseas.* But the growing desire for isolation was given a great stimulus 
in the years 1863-1864 as a result of the anger and humiliation caused by the 
policy pursued by Palmerston and Russell in the Polish and Danish crises. 
The swashbuckling manner in which the two elder statesmen had rushed to 
the aid of the Poles and the Danes, only to abandon them in the face of 
Russian and Prussian resistance, was galling to Englishmen of both parties. 
Irritated at the weakening of British prestige, they criticized the policy which 
had been followed since 1859 as lacking in consistency and basic principle 
and demanded a thorouga reform. | 

In the great debate an foreign policy which was held in the House of 
Commons in July, 1864, it was made apparent that the days of Palmerstonian 
diplomacy were past and those of isolation were at hand. The keynote was 
struck by one of the Radicals when he announced that it was time “for re- 
placing that muddling, dishonest system of apparent intervention ... by an 
honest, dignified and plainspoken system of non-intervention”;? and re- 


3 
peatedly, as the debate went on, speakers on both sides of the House returned 


to that phrase, describing nonintervention as the traditional policy of Great . 


Britain and the one to which the nation must now return. By the fourth 
night of the debate it was clear that Britain was about to enter a period in 
* The author is assistant professor of history in Princeton University. 
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which nonintervention would be the shibboleth of both parties. What did not 
emerge from the discussion, however, was either an exact definition of the 
word nonintervention or an explanation of the manner in which a policy of 
nonintervention would affect England's treaty obligations and her interest in 
the European balance of power. And it was precisely this lack of definition 
which was to cause confusion in the years 1864-1871, and thus to effect a 
further diminution of Britain's Continental prestige. 

In its original interpretation, nonintervention was the rule which forbade 
the intervention, forcible or supported by force, of one independent state in 
the internal affairs of another. It was in this sense that Castlereagh had 
used the term, when, in his state paper of May 5, 1820, he had announced 
that Britain would not support the Holy Alliance's policy of interference in 
the affairs of small states.* It was in this sense, also, that Canning had used 
the term, and the principle of nonintervention formed the basis of what his 
secretary called Canning's “system of policy.”* But neither Castlereagh nor 
Canning had ever interpreted nonintervention as a policy of complete with- 
drawal from European affairs. Castlereagh, in the same note in which he 
announced the principle, had proclaimed Britain's cardinal interest in the 
European balance of power; and his successor, while opposing “restless and 
meddling activity in the concerns of the nations which surround us,” had 
added that Britain's position forbade “an exclusive selfishness.”* Indeed, 
Canning made the principle of nonintervention a positive affirmation of 
British interests, maintaining always that abstention from needless activity 
would strengthen Britain's hand on those occasions when she was called 
upon to mediate between powers which threatened the general peace. He 
argued further that Britain’s constant duty must be “to keep treaties, what- 
ever the cost, for thus alone could confidence in their sanctity or in the public ' 
law of Europe be justified”;” and he did not hesitate to depart from non- 
intervention when Britain's treaty obligations required that he do so.* 

In the debate of July, 1864, the principle of nonintervention was given a 
much narrower interpretation than it had been by its early advocates. Cer- 
tainly the followers of Cobden and Bright were not thinking in terms of 
Canningite doctrine. Cobden wished England, in a very real sense, to with- 
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draw from the Continent and its troubles, for he had no faith in diplomatic 
correspondence, concerts of Europe, or theories of the balance of power. 
By nonintervention, he and his followers meant “no foreign politics.”* Nor 
were many of the Tories far removed from these opinions. Although Con- 
servative speakers quoted Canning in their speeches, there was a strong 
feeling in their ranks that Britain had “scarcely any geographical interests 
on the Continent which might not be covered by Lord Russell's capacious 
hat.”*° Canning had never forgotten the importance of the balance of power; 
but Disraeli himself, in the debate of 1864, struck out at the theory of the 
balance of power as being “founded on the obsolete traditions of an anti- 
quated system.”** Canning had always insisted upon Britain’s respect for 
treaty obligations; but, in one of the most warmly received speeches of the 
debate, General Peel stated that he was “opposed to all treaties and guaran- 
tees which render it necessary to interfere with the affairs of others.” * These 
were, of course, mere random assertions in a very long debate, but they were 
important, for in the next seven years the governments which ruled England 
were, in their pursuit of nonintervention, to meee both the balance of 
power and their treaty obligations. 

The change in Britain’s Continental policy after the debate of 1864 was 
immediate and complete. For the remainder of their term in office, the 
Liberals pursued a policy of extreme caution with regard to Europe. When 
Lord Clarendon became foreign secretary after Palmerston’s death in 1865, 


he not only abstained from the partisan tactics of the past but he regarded 


with almost complete indifference the growing threat of war on the Con- 
tinent. To the queen, who insisted that England should intervene between 
Austria and Prussia to preserve the general peace, Clarendon wrote that such 
intervention was inadvisable, since “neither English honour nor English in- 
terests are involved” in the dispute between those powers.** The possibility 
of England’s mediating in the German conflict was removed when the 
Liberal ministry fell from office in June, 1866, and, by the time the Con- 
servative government had been formed, the Seven Weeks’ War had been 
fought and won by Prussia. But even if there had been no cabinet crisis, it is 
doubtful whether Britain would have intervened effectively. Clarendon had 
already set the tone of Britain’s new policy. As Eugéne Forcade said of the 
English, “I y a eu des temps où ils se mélatent de tout, et ils sont fini par ne 
plus vouloir méler de‘rien.”™ 
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The Derby-Disraeli ministry came to office in 1866 committed, both by 
their- criticism of Palmerston's diplomacy and by the declarations of their 
leaders, to the policy of nonintervention. The foreign office was assigned to 
Lord Stanley, the eldest son of the prime minister. Shortly after the latter's 
accession to power, the Austrian ambassador wrote: 


[Lord Stanley] belongs to that school of statesmen who make a dogma of the 
most complete non-intervention and the most absolute abstention of Great Britain 
from the affairs and quarrels of Europe. According to Lord Stanley, the only great 
interest of this country consists in the pacific development of its prosperity and its 
colonial and commercial power, and, as England could not attain this goal and at 
the same time interfere actively and influentially in the affairs of Europe, she 
ought not to hesitate between the two courses.** 


In his three years of office, Stanley showed that this was an accurate fore- 
cast. His one adventure in foreign politics came in 1867 when the com- 
plicated question of the grand duchy of Luxemburg threatened to precipitate 
a Franco-Prussian war. On that occasion Stanley did intervene to find a 
peaceful solution, and Britain joined in that collective guarantee of Luxem- 
burg's neutrality which was designed to prevent similar disputes in the 
future. But what credit Britain gained on the Continent by her intervention 
in this affair was offset by the extreme reluctance with which Stanley had 
moved and by his subsequent declaration that Britain was not called upon 
to protect the neutrality of Luxemburg by force of arms if any of the other 
guarantors should violate their pledge.** To the House of Commons Stanley 
made it clear that the Luxemburg adventure was an exception to his general 
line of policy and that England was not going to be drawn into new Euro- 
pean complications. Indeed, in April, 1868, the government emphasized its 
withdrawal from Europe even further, when, in the debate on the Mutiny 
Bill, it acquiesced in the deletion of that part of the preamble of the bill which 
referred to England’s traditional interest in the preservation of the European 
balance of power.” 
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(Munich, 1930), p. 66; and Charles P. Sanger and Henry T. Norton, England’s Guarantee to 
Belgium and Luxemburg (London, 1915). 

17 Great Britain: Statutes, 31 Victoria chap. xiv (Apr. 3, 1868). Robert C. Binkley, Realism 
and Nationalism, 1852-1871 (New York and London, 1935), pp. 283 f., mentions the change 
in the preamble of the act but ascribes it erroneously to the Gladstone ministry in 1869, It is 
true that the Gladstone government accepted the change, and in the Mutiny Acts the offending 
phrase = omitted. For the circumstances of the revision, see Hansard, 3d series, CXCI, 
326, 556 £. 
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The policy of nonintervention was applied not only in western Europe 
but in Near Eastern affairs as well. Since 1866 the island of Crete had been 
in revolt against its Turkish overlord, and as, the revolt continued, unrest 
and disorder spread through Turkey’s European provinces.** Yet, although 
these disturbances were 2 source of constant preoccupation for three years, 
Stanley steadily refused to join in any collective action of the Powers to restore 
peace in the Near East. This application of the nonintervention principle was, 
in the light of the ambitions of some of the other powers, not entirely un- 
justifiable. But .Britain’s adherence to what Gortchakov called a policy of 
“political nihilism” could not help having unfortunate effects. It not only 
prolonged the dangerous situation in the Near East but it very effectively 
destroyed the settlement of 1856. The Treaty of Paris had attempted’ to sub- 


stitute collective action in the Near East for the separate action of single ` 


powers. English nonintervention destroyed the organic reality of such col- 
lective action and removed the one check upon the ambitions of the separate 
states.” When, however, Stanley was warned of this probable result of his 
attitude, and when he was reminded of Britain’s guarantee of Turkey, he 
bluntly stated that “it seemed certain to him, in the light of his knowledge 
of the feelings animating England at present that the Government of the 
Queen will not take it upon themselves to defend the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire by force, as they would have done in another time, except perhaps 
in the case of the possessior of Constantinople itself being put in question.” 
This was an implied repudiation of the guarantee of April 15, 1856, and its 
inevitable consequence, as Rheindorf has suggested, was Russia’s violation of 
the Black Sea clauses in 1871.” 


18 The most complete account of the Cretan situation is Edouard Driault and Michel 
Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce (Paris, 1925), IH, livre 2. For British policy through- 
out the revolt, see “Correspondence respecting the Disturbances in Crete,” Great Britain: Ac- 
counts and Papers (1867), LXXIV (3771), L/C, Feb. 7, 1867; “Further Correspondence,” 
Accounts and Papers (1867-68), LXXII (3965-11), L/C, Dec. 2, 1867-May 21, 1868; 
“Correspondence respecting the Rupture of Diplomatic Relations between Turkey and Greece,” 
Accounts and Papers (1868-69), LXIV (4116), L/C, Mar. 2, 1869, 

19 E, Charles Roux, Alexandre Il, Gortchakoff, et Napoleon II (Paris, 1913), p. 453. 

20 The return to separate acton on the part of the powers was clearly forecast when the 
Russian government, supported by Prussia, France, and Italy, announced that, in view of the 
failure of the Turkish government to liquidate the disorders in Crete and in view of its failure 
to follow the advice of the powers, the Porte must accept responsibility for all future con- 
sequences of its policy. See Driault and Lhéritier, IH, 219; Great Britain: Accounts and Papers 
(1867-68), LXXIII, nos. 282, 282; Les Origines diplomatiques de la Guerre de 1870—71, XVIII, 
NOS. 5770, 5771; Rerelnaftez Sed as Origines. —, 

21 Kurt Rheindorf, Die Schwarze-Meer-( Pontus-) Brave (Berlin, 1925), pp. 62 ff. 

22 Tn this connection it is interesting to note that, as early as January, 1868, there was a 
feeling in the Russian foreign office that Britain, at least as long as Lord Stanley was in office, 
would accept a fait accompli in the Near East. See Reuss to Bismarck, Jan. 17, 1868, in Die 
Auswärtige Politik Preussens, 1855-1871; Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, hrsgb. von der Historischen 
Reichskommission unter Leitung von Erich Brandenburg, Otto Hoetzsch, Hermann Oncken 
(Oldenburg, 1932—), IX, no. 515; and Rheindorf, p. 63. 
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By the end of 1868 when the Derby-Disraeli ministry fell from office, the 
systematic application of nonintervention had Jed to an almost complete with- 
drawal from European affairs. In the revision of the Mutiny Act, Britain had 
disclaimed any interest in alterations of the balance of power. In the Luxem- 
burg affair, the government had shown an extreme reluctance to assume new 
treaty obligations and a more extreme reluctance to honor them when as- 
sumed. In its conduct of eastern affairs, it had cast grave doubt upon its 
willingness to uphold obligations already undertaken. All of this could not 
but damage Britain’s prestige in Europe. But it remained for the new Liberal 
ministry to carry this policy of retreat even farther, by showing that not even 
Britain’s long-standing guarantee of Belgium was safe in the new age of non- 
intervention. England’s desire to escape from the Continent was never more 
clearly illustrated than in an incident which has never been fully treated 
from English sources, namely, the curious episode of the Belgian railways 
in 1869. | 

The affair which Emile Ollivier later called “Phallucination des chemins 
de fer belges” was, like the crisis over Luxemburg in 1867, a tempest in a 
teapot caused by the desire of France to strengthen her eastern frontiers. 
Unlike the earlier crisis, however, it was not initiated by the French but had 
its inception in certain financial plans of Belgian railway speculators. 

The Belgian railway system in 1868 represented a curious mixture of 
private and state ownership. The government had built many of the lines 
and operated them as state enterprises. There were, however, other lines which 
had been ceded to private companies. This was especially true of the eastern 
part of the country, the chief railroads of which were owned by two com- 
panies. The first of these, the Compagnie du Grand Luxemburg, operated the 
line which ran from Luxemburg north to Marloie and there split into two 
branches, one of which went to Brussels, the other to Liège. A second private 
corporation, the Compagnie du Liégeois-Limbourgeois, controlled the rail- 
way which ran from Liége, by way of Limburg, to the border of the 
Netherlands. 

In 1868, both these private companies were heavily in debt. Because of 
financial mismanagement, unwise speculation, and excessive jobbing, their 
income barely exceeded their operating costs. In the case of the Grand Luxem- 
burg line, it was estimated that thirty per cent of the original capital had 
been squandered. The company had no funds to make necessary improve- 
ments, and since 1866 its dividend payments had been highly irregular.” 


23 “Memorandum on the Attempted Transfer to the French Société de l'Est of the Belgian 
Grand Luxemburg and Liége-Limburg Railways. Printed solely for the use of the Cabinet, 
12 March 1869." FO France/1383; to Lyons, no. 274, confidential, Mar. 16, 1869, enc. 
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The financial status of the company was so bad that, in March, 1868, its board 
of directors had urged the Belgian government to repurchase the line.** They 
had received no encouragement and were forced to turn elsewhere in their 
search for financial salvation. In October, 1868, company representatives 
arrived in Paris to propose that their road be taken over by the French Com- 
pagnie de P'Est.”% At the same time, a certain Baron Hirsch, leading stock- 
holder in the Liége-Limburg Company, opened negotiations with the Com- 
pagnie de P'Est for the purchase of his line.”* 

The interest shown by the French company in these proposals is easily 
explained. In January, 1868, the Compagnie de l'Est had concluded a railway 
convention with a private corporation operating in the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg. By this agreement, the French company had taken over the 
operation of all lines controlled by the Compagnie Guillaume-Luxemburg 
for a period of forty-five years and agreed to pay a fixed annuity for this 
privilege. The Compagnie Guillaume-Luxemburg ceded to the French society. 
the railway running from the Swiss border to the city of Luxemburg and, in 
addition, a line which crossed the Belgian frontier and ran to the environs 
of Liége. It was apparent that, if new arrangements were made with the two 
Belgian companies, their railways would serve as an extension of this system, 
and the Compagnie de Est would dominate the stretch of territory which 
flanked the Rhine from Switzerland to the Dutch frontier.” 

The French company did not possess the resources to enable it to take 
over the Belgian railwavs unassisted. But behind the Compagnie de l'Est 
stood the French government. lt had already promised to indemnify the 
company for any losses sustained in the operation of the Guillaume-Luxem- 
burg lines. In view of the economic and strategic advantages promised from 
the possession of the Belgian roads,”* it could be expected to do the same 
again. 

The Belgian government was well informed as to the course of the negotia- 
tions in Paris, The chief representative of the Compagnie du Grand Luxem- 


+ 


24 The best account of the financial difficulties of the companies and their plans to escape 
them is in Paul Hymans, Frère-Orban (Brussels, 1905), IL, 155 ff. 

25 FO Belgium/293; from Lumley, no. 100, Mar. 12, 1869. 

26 Hymans, II, 163 ff. 

27 The British minister in Brussels reported that “by means of an apparently simple Railway 
speculation, the French Govt., without appearing in the matter, would for all strategic purposes 
have held within its grasp the Kingdoms of Belgium and the Netherlands.” FO Belgium/294; 
from Lumley, no. r20, confidential, Mar. 21, 1869. 

28 The economic advantages of the system planned were as important as the strategic. Belgian 
iron works at Liége and Charleroi depended to a large extent on ore shipments from Luxem- 
burg. Once the French company controlled the sole system of transportation, rates could be 
manipulated in such a way as to benefit the iron works in northeastern France which were 
competing with the Belgian firms. FO Belgium/298; from Lumley, no. 1, commercial, Jan. 1, 
1869; no. 2, commercial, Jan. 2, 1869; no. 6, commercial, Jan. 10, 1869. 
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burg was M. Tesch, former Belgian minister of justice. It is interesting to 
note that, in advising the government of the company's intentions, he pointed 
out that several of the company directors were Englishmen, and he intimated 
that the British government would frown upon any governmental inter- 
ference with the excellent bargain which was being arranged.” It is doubtful 
whether the Belgian government was convinced of the truth of this argument, 
but it is strange that it should have done nothing to block the negotiations 
in their early stages. It was not until December 12 that M. Jamar, the minister 
of public works, announced publicly that the proposed cession could not take 
place without the consent of the government and that such consent would 
never be given"? By that time, the preliminary arrangements for the cession 
of the two Belgian roads to the Compagnie de l'Est had been made in Paris. 

The Belgian government had assumed that Jamar’s proclamation would 
end all talk of cession. In this, it was mistaken, The company representatives 
in Paris assured the French that their government would give way as soon 
as the agreements were ratified. This view was echoed by La Guéronnitre, 
the French minister in Brussels, an ardent advocate of French absorption 
of Belgium. La Guéronniére informed the Quai d'Orsay that Belgian consent 
was inevitable, first, because the Belgian government had no legal right to 
block the cession and, second, because “men of affairs” in Belgium would not 
suffer interference with their material interests." In Paris, the Belgian min- 
ister, Baron de Beyens, worked hard to convince the directors of the Com- 
pagnie de PEst of the resoluteness of his government’s opposition but found 
all of his efforts unavailing. 

Beyens discovered also that, whenever the French company showed the 
slightest hesitation, it was prodded on by officials of the French government; 
especially by Rouher, the “vice-emperor,” and Gressier, the imperial minister 
of works.’ Indeed, thanks to La Guéronniére’s enthusiastic reports from 
Brussels, the French government had decided to make the railway cession 

29 The foreign office papers show that the English directors of the Compagnie du Grand- 
Luxembourg did attempt to persuade Lord Clarendon, the British foreign secretary, to intercede 
in their behalf. On March 11, 1869, they sent a report to the foreign office, arguing their legal 
right to cede their line to the Compagnie de l'Est. In the event that the Belgian government 
should persist in its opposition, they requested that Clarendon should persuade that government 
to purchase the line in question. In the accompanying letter, Mr. W. Fenton, the chairman of 
the board of directors, wrote, “I feel confident that my own interests and the interests of my 
company are safe in your Lordship's hands and that you will not willingly see a great injustice 
committed upon British subjects. 1 would not for the world that France should touch Belgium 
with its little finger; but I do object to our property being offered up on the altar of Belgian 
patriotism.” Clarendon politely refused to intercede. FO France/1384; to Lyons, no. 298, Mar. 
23, 1860, enc, 

30 Emile Banning, Les Origines et les phases de la neutralité belge (Brussels, 1927), p. 225. 


81 Origines, XXII, no. 7072; from La Guéronniére, Dec. 17, 1868, 
32 Hymans, II, 175-78, 
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an objective of official policy. Despite Beyens’ remonstrances, the Compagnie 
de PEst, on January 30, 1369, concluded agreements with both the Grand 
Luxemburg and the Liége-Limburg companies, assuming the exploitation of 
their lines for a period of forty-three years. The agreements were to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of the French and Belgian governments “en tant que 
de besoin”? 

The forcing play in Paris strengthened, rather than weakened, Belgium’s 
resistance to the railway project and led the government to translate its feeling 
into legal terms. At the beginning of February, Frére-Orban, the leader of 
the government, summoned a ministerial council and proceeded to draw up 
a projet du loi for submission to the chambers. The projet stated simply that 
private railroad societies in Belgium could cede the lines for which they were 
concessionaires only with the consent of the government. In cases of infraction 
of this rule, the government would take over the lines, although the com- 
panies would be allowed recourse to the courts for the recovery of losses. 

This law, at once a warning to the actionnaires in Paris and a méasure of 
security for the future, was introduced in the lower chamber on February 6. 
In his argument for passage, on February 13, Frére-Orban was careful to 
avoid making any allusions to the political significance of the pending action 
of the Belgian railway companies. He stressed only the economic issues in- 
volved, and his case was stated so clearly that the bill passed with little 
debate.”* A week later, the projet was passed by the senate, and became the 
law of the land. 

With the passage of the law, this petty dispute over railway rights, like 
so many relatively insignificant questions in this period, was transported to 
the higher ground of diplomatic controversy. The French government could 
no longer hide behind the Compagnie de !’Est. Indeed, before the projet had 
moved up to the senate, La Guéronniére had warned Frére-Orban that France 
found Belgium’s conduct inexplicable and insulting. To Frére’s insistence 
that he had no intention of insulting France, and that newspaper reports 
had given the projet “une apparence trompeuse,” the French minister replied 
that that in itself was sufficient cause for complaint. “A great nation like 
France,” he said, “must not be wounded. Not only that, but people must 
not be given the impression that she can be wounded.”* In Paris, the semi- 
official press was unleashed, and, with one accord, these journals announced 
that there was but one possible explanation for the Belgian position, namely, 


33 Ibid., Il, 177. 
34 A full discussion of the debate is given in Hymans, IT, 185 ff. 
85 Origines, XXII, no. 7237; from La Guéronniére, Feb. 16, 1869. 
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that it was the result of a Prussian plot.** This theory, so readily adapted to 
all causes of French irritation in this period, was taken up by the emperor 
himself, On February 16 Napoleon told the Belgian minister that he must not 
underestimate the gravity of the railway question. “The truth is,” he said, 
“that M. Frére-Orban has premeditated all of this, that he went expressly to 
Berlin, and that the matter was concerted with Bismarck. ...I shall insist 
that the law be repealed.” °? 

Ollivier has printed a very interesting dispatch which leaves no doubt as 
to the emperor’s intentions. Writing to Marshal Niel on February 19, Napo- 
leon spoke plainly of the possibility of war and annexation. 


A government, like a man, must accept the challenge when it is provoked and, 
when the occasion presents itself, must seize it in order to prove its virility. What 
is the question posed today? The Belgian Government is demonstrating its ill-will 
toward France, and public opinion is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that Belgium 
would not be so arrogant were not Prussia behind her. In these circumstances, to 
be conciliatory and to retreat in the face of a proceeding which injures us would 
be to surrender, before the face of Europe, all our legitimate influence. Must war 
arise out of this conflict? I do not know. But it is necessary to act as if it will arise.** 


The emperor then discussed the great advantages which would result from 
a war with Belgium at this time. He raised the question of Prussia’s position 
in such an eventuality and concluded that, although Bismarck might interfere, 
he would probably adopt the more prudent course of using the occasion to 
annex the South German states. But the most interesting feature of the letter 
is to be found in its omissions rather than in its content. It contains not a 
single reference to England. 

There can perhaps be found no better illustration of the complete disregard 
in which England was held at this time. For the neutrality and independence 
of Belgium was protected by an English guarantee, and the security of Bel- 
gium had long been regarded as a vital British interest. Since 1831, when 
Palmerston had threatened war “in a given number of days” unless French 
troops were withdrawn from the country,*” no one had doubted England’s . 
willingness to stand by Belgium. There was good reason to doubt it in 1869. 
Though the railway question had been public property for over two months, 
the British foreign office had maintained an almost complete, even if uneasy, 
silence. 


36 See the report of the Paris correspondent in the Times, Feb. 22, 1869. It points out that 
the only independent newspaper which joined this campaign was Liberté, whose editor, Emile 
Girardin, was an ardent advocate of Belgian annexation. See also Origines, XXIII, no. 7245 
and notes. 

37 Ibid., XXII, no. 7249, note. 

38 Emile Ollivier, L'Empire libéral (Paris, 1895), XI, 375 £ 

39 Sir Henry alas Life of Viscount Palmerston (London, 1870~76), IL 108. 
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In England, Queen Victoria had been the first to see danger for Belgium 
in the railway cession. In January, 1869, aroused by a series of worried letters 
from King Leopold of Belgium, she had expressed her concern to the foreign 
office and insisted that the government make clear its willingness to uphold 
the Belgian guarantee.* Lord Clarendon, at the foreign office, had, however, 
no desire to make such a statement. Intervention in the railway dispute, he 
felt, might very well involve Great Britain in the slowly evolving duel be- 
tween France and Prussia. Such involvement could be not only embarrassing 
but, in view of the tense relations between Britain and the United States at 
this time, actually dangerous. Despite the advice-of the queen, therefore, 
Clarendon not only refused to act but, with an impulsive irritability, blamed 
the Brussels government for having allowed the railway question to become 
one of European interest. Gladstone, although the responsible head of the 
cabinet, seems not to have interfered directly. He defended Clarendon to 
the queen and in general left the matter in Clarendon’s hands. 

When the Belgian government first brought the railway question to his 
attention, Clarendon had urged it “to put a stop to the sale, not by a veto, but 
by a purchase of the railways.”* The Belgian government had answered 
that, for financial and political reasons, this was impossible, and that, among 
other things, such purchase would cause every bankrupt railway company in 
Belgium to demand the same treatment.*? The British foreign secretary 
showed a tendency to regard this decision as the root of the trouble which 
ensued. 

Thus, when in February, 1869, the policy of the French government led 
people to expect English intervention, Clarendon was fully as critical of 
Belgian policy as he was of French, and this fact prevented his advice from. 
having any deterrent effect in Paris. On February 18, he instructed Lyons to 
point out at the Quai d'Orsay that Belgium had every right to pass legislation 
affecting her own railway system and that he had reason to believe that there 
was no justification for the claims that the Belgian actions were inspired in 
Berlin.* But in communicating these opinions to the French ambassador in 
London, Clarendon moderated his tone considerably and spent a good part 
of the interview expressing regret at the maladresse of the Belgians. Prince 
La Tour d'Auvergne placed considerable emphasis upon this fact in his 
report,** which naturally weakened the effect of Lyons’ communication. For 


40 Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, a Record of British Diplomacy (London, 1913), I, 212. 
41 FO Belgium/133; to Lumley, no. 6, Jan. 16, 1860. 

42 FO Belgium/292; from Lumley, no. 36, confidential, Jan. 30, 1869. 

48 FO France/1383; to Lyons. no. 195, confidential, Feb. 18, 1869. 

44 Origines, XXIII, no. 7248; from La Tour d’Auvergne, confidential, Feb. 18, 1869. 
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the French government was not contesting Belgium’s right to pass railway 
legislation but was accusing the Brussels government of insulting France 
without warning before the eyes of Europe.** 

The French government must have been equally encouraged by the atti- 
tude taken by the Times. The erstwhile Thunderer confessed that its 
sympathies were “in favor of unrestricted commercial enterprise, and par- 
ticularly of such amalgamations or working conventions between the Con- 
tinental railroad lines as shall facilitate traffic and give the greatest advantages 
to the public.”** It absolved the French government from all suspicion and 
maintained that Belgium’s caution was | 
in this instance overstrained. Án agreement that the French “Est” should manage 
and work the Arlon line can no more threaten the independence of Belgium than 


an agreement that the French “Nord” should work the London, Chatham and 
Dover would facilitate the invasion of England.*? 


It soon became apparent that Napoleon III did not deserve this confidence 
and was bent upon gaining satisfaction from Belgium. The British ambas- 
sador in Paris reported on March 4 that the irritation in Paris had not sub- 
sided. ‘There was a prevalent notion, he added, that, if France attempted to 
annex Belgium, Prussia would raise no objections, and “it is doubted whether, 
if Prussia connived at the spoliation, England would be willing, or indeed 
able, to make any effectual resistance to it.”** Two days later, Lumley, the 
minister in Brussels, reported that France was demanding the appointment 
of a mixed commission which would examine the question of the railway 
contracts and “the questions attached to it.” In case of a Belgian refusal, 
La Guéronniére was to be recalled from Brussels.* 

Even after the receipt of this news, Clarendon was reluctant to exert any 
pressure in Paris. He sent a mild dispatch to Lord Lyons, the ambassador in 
Paris, suggesting that France should call in a third party to mediate in the 
dispute rather than break off diplomatic relations.” Lyons, who was quite as 
prudent as his chief, did not communicate even this suggestion. He reported, 


45 In his instructions to La Guéronniére, La Valette stressed the fact that the Belgian govern- 
ment had introduced the railway law without making any attempt to inform the French gov- 
ernment officially of its opposition to the project. Origines, XXUL, no. 7242. La Tour indicated 
that Clarendon shared the opinion that this conduct had been ill-advised. 

46 Times, Feb. 19, 1869. The Economist went farther in stressing the economic issues in- 
volved and wrote (no. 1331, Feb. 27): “Whatever may be the result of the controversy, it is 
hoped that, the Great-Luxemburg line having been constructed in a great degree by means of 
English capital, the interests of the proprietors will not be sacrificed to political considerations.” 

47 Times, Feb, 23, 1869. This attitude was strongly criticized by the Pall Mall Budget (Feb. 
27, 1869), while the Saturday Review (XXVI [Feb. 20, 1869], 232) said of an earlier and 
similar leader that “such writing as this can only be characterized as a disgrace to the nation.” 

48 FO France/1749; from Lyons, no. 249, very confidential, Mar. 4, 1869. 

48 FO Belgium/293; from Lumley, no. 87, Mar. 6, 1869. 

50 FO France/1383; to Lyons, no. 241, confidential, Mar, 6. 
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on March 8, that he was confident that Napoleon’s ambitions would be 
chécked by the natural caution of La Valette, the foreign minister, and that, 
under the circumstances, it might be well to persuade Belgium to agree to 
the plan of a mixed commission.” 

The Belgian government, which considered the railway question closed, 
had not the slightest inclination to give way to such a plan. It was, indeed, 
the extreme resistance of tne government that made Clarendon amenable to 
Lyons’ ‘suggestion, for it revived his former belief that the railway incident 
was a plot to involve England in the Continent. He.was, for instance, ex- 
tremely startled by a telegram from Lumley which read, “The King is con- 
fident that Your Lordship will let him know whether and when you think 
he should commence military preparations.” * Clarendon telegraphed im- 
mediately that any military proceedings were out of the question and in- 
structed his minister to urge the Belgian government to agree to the French 
plan.” After some hesitaticn the Belgians agreed to send a delegate to Paris, as 
“un témoignage de déférence pour les conseils du gouvernement anglais.” ** 

Once the Belgian government had made this concession to France, it fully 
expected British support in the ensuing negotiations. In England, too, there 
was a strong feeling in influential quarters that the foreign office should make — 
a declaration which would restrain France during the Paris talks, and this 
became so insistent that Clarendon was forced to make certain concessions 
to it. 

He did so, however, in characteristic fashion. On March 16 he addressed 
a long dispatch to Lyons. He spoke of “the value and importance attached 
not only by Her Majesty's Government but by the people of England also to 
the alliance with France.” The intimacy between the two governments made 
it possible for him to express, without fear of misunderstanding, “appre- 
hensions respecting eventualities which appear to be possible.” This clumsy 
phrase apparently referred to the Belgian difficulty, for the foreign secretary 
spoke at length of the great sympathy which the English people felt for 
Belgium and of England’s position as one of the guarantors of that state. He 
then alluded cautiously to che possibility of a French attack on Belgium. This, 
he said, would have very grave consequences for the emperor, for Belgium 
was protected by the guarantee of 1839 and “an engagement so solemn and 


51 FO France/1750; from Lyons, no. 268, very confidential, Mar. 8. 

52 FO Belgium/293; from Lumley, telegram, Mar. 9. 

53 In an instruction to Lyons on March 17, Clarendon wrote that the Belgians were trying 
to make the English government “co-partners in any responsibility they may incur in dealing 
with the French proposals; but Her Majesty’s Government can not allow this to be so assumed 
by the Belgian Government.” FO France/1383; to Lyons, no. 284. 

54 Baron Beyens, Le Second Empire, vu par un diplomate belge (Paris, 1924), Il, 347. 
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for so many years religiously respected could hardly remain a dead letter 
now.” Clarendon did not say directly that England would be prepared or 
willing to act. He contented himself with saying that “in view of the arma- 
ments and the rivalries in Europe [italics mine], Her Majesty’s Government 
think that they cannot be taxed with exaggeration when they declare their 
apprehension that war would ensue.” In such an event “the interruption of 
cordial relations with France” would be inevitable.” 

Although neither a menacing nor an unequivocal dispatch, this document , 
did include a warning which could not be without effect in Paris, But the 
warning was never delivered. The foreign secretary, in his concluding para- 
graph, gave Lyons no instructions for its use, but indicated that the manner 
and the time of its delivery would be left to the discretion of the ambassador. 

This expression of confidence was not entirely pleasing to Lord Lyons. 
On March 17, he wrote: 


The language of the Despatch is very guarded and very friendly towards France; 
but without reference to the particular language used, the French Government will 
certainly consider the step taken—the “démarche” as they will term it—as 
equivalent to a serious warning or, to speak plainly, to a threat. 


If England wished to threaten France, he pointed out, the dispatch would 
be most effective if it included a definite statement authorizing Lyons to read 
it to M. La Valette at a given time. He preferred, accordingly, to await such 
specific instructions. In his personal opinion, however, any such threat might 
have an effect contrary to that hoped. The emperor “may feel, or in all events 
declare, that the intervention of Her Majesty’s Government has made it 
impossible for him to deal with the Belgian Question in the conciliatory — 
manner he intended.” In that case, war would ensue.** 

The responsibility for the démarche, if there was to be one, reverted to 
the foreign secretary, and, after reading Lyons’ dispatch, he decided that 
silence was the more prudent counsel. Accordingly, he wrote on March 18 
that he had decided to await the outcome of Frére-Orban’s visit to Paris before 
taking the step suggested in his dispatch of March 16.57 

This was curious conduct for a nation supposed to be vitally interested in 
Belgian security. But Clarendon and Lyons were operating upon the assump- 


55 FO France/1383; to Lyons, no. 266, very confidential, Mar. 16, 1869. 

56 FO France/1750; from Lyons, no. 297, Mar. 17, 1869. 

57 FO France/1383; to Lyons, no. 287, Mar. 18. The writers of the two most complete 
discussions of the Belgian railways dispute, Rheindorf (Deutsche Rundschau, CXCV, 118) and 
Michael (Bismarck, England und Europa, p. 228), give the impression that the English démarche 
was made, despite Lyons’ dispatch, “a few days later.” This view is certainly mistaken and 
seems to be based upon an undated private letter, reproduced in Newton (Lord Lyons, I, 216), 
in which Clarendon expressed the belief that the warning might have to be sent to Paris. No 
English pressure, however, was brought to bear in Paris at this time. 
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tion that time and English silence would solve the dispute. In Belgium’s 
agreement to enter discussion in Paris, they saw hope for a solution, and 
Lyons believed that this had removed the question “from the dangerous 
ground of international dignity on which it had been placed.”** 

In Brussels, Frére-Orban hoped that this was true. He was quite willing, 
he told the English minister, to discuss in Paris means of improving the com- 
mercial relations between France and Belgium. He had little confidence, 
however, in the emperor’s willingness to limit the talks to that subject. He 
suspected that the French “would try to extort from the Belgian Government 
its consent to the draft contracts,” and he pointed out that “any minister who 
would consent to them would sign the death warrant of the independence 
of Belgium.” °° To safeguard Belgium’s interests, the minister president de- 
cided to go to Paris himself. í 

Frére-Orban's fears were strengthened by the conduct of the French 
minister in Brussels. La Guéronnière had been delighted by the Belgian 
acceptance of a mixed commission, which he interpreted as a complete sur- 
render to France.® Before Frère left for Paris, the French minister made it 
his duty to advise him to accept the railway conventions without hesitation. 
He pointed out that the position of Europe made Belgian neutrality impos- 
sible. Treaties, he said, had an ideal value, but they no longer protected small 
states. In the circumstances, “la Belgique doit dorénavant pencher vers la 
France.”** Nor were the apprehensions aroused by this advice completely 
removed by Frére's first conversation with Napoleon IH after reaching Paris. 
For the emperor, in a long and rambling conversation, expressed regret that 
Louis Philippe had not succeeded in uniting France and Belgium and said 
that, although such union was, perhaps, unnecessary now, it should be the 
task of today’s statesmen to remove all barriers between the two countries.” 

The commissioners appointed to deal with Frére-Orban were La Valette, 
Rouher, and Gressier. They gave concrete expression to the emperor’s hopes 
by demanding outright that Belgium assent to the conclusion of the conven- 
tions between the Compagnie de l’Est and the Belgian roads. Frère was able 
to delay his decision until April 12 by securing permission to make alternative 
proposals. He had determined, however, to concede to the French company 
only certain tariff ‘adjustments and rights of way and to insist that the railways 

58 FO France/1751; from Lyons, no. 314, Mar. 23, 1869. i 

59 FO Belgium/294; from Lumley, no. 125, confidential, Mar. 23, 1869. 

80 See his very interesting report of Mar. 28, Origines, XXIV, no. 7358. 

81 This advice was not conveyed directly to Frère-Orban but to the secretary general of the 
foreign ministry. A memorandum, written by the latter, appears in Hymans, IL, 232 f. 


62 Hymans, IJ, 240. Lumley found the king of the Belgians extremely agitated by the news 
of this conversation. FO Belgium/294; from Lumley, no. 152, private and confidential, Apr. 11. 
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in question remain under Belgian control. He embodied this decision in 
a memorandum which was submitted to the French representatives. _ 

When discussions reopened on April 16, it became apparent that a rupture 
between the two parties was almost inevitable. The French commissioners 
declared flatly that the counterproposals were inadequate and used every 
argument in their power to make Frére give way. This he refused to do, 
insisting that “for Belgium to accept the treaties, even with some modifica- 
tions, would be to admit that the independence of the country was an empty 
word.” * There was a memorable incident on April 20, when Frère threatened 
to appeal to the powers who had guaranteed Belgian independence in 1839. 
At this suggestion, Rouher rose abruptly from the conference table and, 
striding into the anteroom, cried, “It is evident that Prussia is behind all this. 
But—sooner war then surrender! In any event, sooner or later, that war is 
inevitable. The Prince Imperial will never reign unless Sadowa is wiped out. 
Eh bien! I£ they. want it, let there be war!” ® 

The threatening attitude of the French made some action on the part of 
England imperative. Clarendon was still reluctant to apply pressure to 
France and he had used his influence in newspaper circles to restrict public 
discussion of the railway dispute as much as possible.** He had no such means, 
however, of restraining his sovereign. In a letter to her foreign secretary on 
April 15, Queen Victoria raised once more the question of England’s guar- 
antee to Belgium, insisting that “if it were to be generally understood that we 
could not any longer be relied upon, except for moral support, England would 
soon lose her position in Europe.” "7 

The foreign secretary’s answer to this letter showed not only that he was 
still irritated at Belgium but that his conception of England’s obligation to 
that country was far different from that of the queen. He accused Belgium 
of holding out England’s material force as a menace to her “real or supposed 
enemies,” and added: 


it is the duty, as Lord Clarendon humbly conceives, of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider the interests of England, and not to disguise from themselves the 


many difficulties of our position and the exceeding delicacy of calling upon Parlia- 


ment to give effect to Treaties which, if public opinion years ago had been what 
it now is, would not have been sanctioned. It seems to be the duty of your Majesty’s 
Government to bear in mind how widely different are the circumstances of this 
country now to when those Treaties were concluded and that, if their execution 
were to lead us into war in Europe, we should find ourselves immediately called 
upon to defend Canada from American invasion.® 


63 Banning, p. 228, 64 Hymans, II, 261. 85 Ollivier, XI, 384. Beyens, II, 350 f. 
86 Origines, XXIV, no. 7339; from La Tour d'Auvergne, confidential, Mar. 19, 1869. 
67 Letters of Queen Victoria, 2d series, I, 589. 88 Ibid., 1, 590. 
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The foreign secretary tried to gild this pill by adding that he hoped Eng- 
land would always fulfill her obligations when “rightfully called upon” to 
do so. The queen, however, was deeply distressed. There was, she pointed out, 
a disposition on the Continent to believe that England is not to be moved, either 
by interest, or the obligations of Treaties, into giving more than moral support 


in any complications that may arise, and that the aggressive Power may dismiss 
all fears of finding “England across its path.” © 


This feeling endangered the cause of peace. England must make clear her 
willingness to stand by her pledges on the Continent. An expression of the 
queen’s concern was also transmitted to. Mr. Gladstone, with the remark that 
Clarendon's conduct was “so very curiously guarded, as to be hardly 
straightforward” ™ 

The queen’s demand for more vigorous'action coincided with the reports 
of increasing friction in Paris. Clarendon was losing what confidence he had 
had in the French government, and he wrote sadly to Lyons, “T did not think . 
they would have exposed the cloven foot so soon and completely as they have 
done.””* On April 21, he made the démarche which he had withdrawn a 
month earlier. His language was still not wholly straightforward, nor did he 
make England's position entirely clear. But he indicated that the English 
government saw no reason for France's demand for the ratification of the 
railway contracts. Persistence in this course would cause the public opinion 
of Europe to “lean to the belief that the independence of Belgium was 
menaced by France.” If this were true, the cordial relations between England 
and France would, of necessity, be interrupted, an eventuality which could 
not appear desirable to the French government.” 

The reaction of the French foreign minister to this communication was 
primarily one of surprise. His rejoinder, sent to La Tour d’Auvergne in 
London on April 25, is a curious blend of injured innocence and incredulity. 
He insisted, and this was perhaps only natural, that France had not the 
slightest intention of violating the neutrality and independence of Belgium. 
But implicit in La Valette’s dispatch is an admission that the French govern- 
ment had expected no English intervention. After all, the foreign minister 
seemed to say, England hed known about the dispute from the beginning; 
she had actually supported the French demand for a mixed commission; and 
it was surely illogical for her now to make scarcely veiled accusations against 
France.” 


89 Ihid., 1, 592. 70 Ibid., 1, 593. T1 Newton, I,.217. 

72 FO France/1386; to Lyons, no. 428, Apr. 22, 1869. Origines, XXIV, no. 7404; from 
La Tour d'Auvergne, confidential, Apr. 22. 

78 Ibid., XXIV, no. 7415; La Valette to La Tour d'Auvergne, minute, Apr. 25. 
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Nevertheless, the French gave way very soon after the communication of 
Clarendon’s dispatch. On April 27 the French commissioners surrendered 
completely to Frére-Orban’s terms. In the protocol signed on that date, they 
admitted that they would forego the execution of the railway contracts which 
had been concluded with the Compagnie de l'Est. They saved face by appoint- 
ing a new commission to draw up service conventions between the French 
and Belgian roads, but they guaranteed the incontestable right of Belgium 
to control and regulate the lines within her borders.” 

On the surface, this withdrawal on the part of France represented a 
diplomatic victory for England. There is reason to doubt, however, whether 
Clarendon’s dispatch of April 22 had exercised, in itself, a decisive influence 
in Paris. The French government was fully cognizant of England’s reluctance 
to become involved in Continental struggles, and it was well aware of Eng- 
land’s transatlantic difficulties.’* Lyons had reported that there was a feeling 
in Paris that England would do nothing to prevent an attack on Belgium, 
especially if Prussia remained neutral." But in April, the French government 
had begun to suspect not only that Prussia would no longer remain indif- 
ferent but that she was urging England to act and promising support if she 
should do so. This suspicion was borne out, at the very moment when 
La Valette was pondering Clarendon's note, by a dispatch from the French 
ambassador in London. La Tour reported a confidential conversation with 
Clarendon on April 23 in which the latter had intimated that Bismarck “was 
in entire agreement with the views of England and was ready, if it were 
possible, to enter into pourparlers with'her on the subject of this affair.”*” 

Reviewing the railways dispute at a later date, Bismarck claimed that 
Great Britain had prevented French absorption of Belgium in 1869, not by 
making manifest her own determination to prevent such an event but rather 
by bringing Prussia into the dispute without specific authorization from 
Berlin.” A brief consideration of the relations between England and Prussia 
during the railway dispute will show perhaps what justification there was 
for that charge. 

The Prussian government had maintained a very reserved attitude 

74 Ibid., XXIV, no. 7424, note. 75 Michael, p. 249, D. 43. 

78 FO France/1749; from Lyons, no. 249, very confidential, Mar. 4, 1869. 

TT Origines, XXIV, no. 7412. According to Newton (Lord Lyons, I, 218), Clarendon advised 
Lyons on April 19 that “we might tomorrow, if we pleased, enter into a coalition with Prussia 
against France for the protection of Belgian independence.” There is nothing in the foreign office 
documents to prove that Lyons ever used that information in his conversations with the French 
foreign minister, although it has been assumed that he did. (See, for instance, Michael, p. 248.) 
The dispatch, quoted above, proves beyond doubt that Clarendon himself warned the French of 


the possibility of an Anglo-Prussian understanding. 
78 Bismarck, Gesammelte Werke, Vib, no. 1383, intro. 
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throughout the early stages of the affair. At the beginning of the French 
agitation against Belgium there had been considerable expression of sympathy 
for Belgium in the press, and an occasional hint that Prussia should protect 
her.” Bismarck, however, who had been extremely irritated by the hesitant 
policy followed by England during the eastern crisis, was determined to také 
no initiative in the matter. Belgium, he maintained, was the special charge of 
Great Britain. If Britain was ever to abandon the sterile policy of noninterven- 
tion which had of late years ruled her counsels, she would do so in the present 
crisis. But she would have to take the first step herself. 

Count Bernstorff, the Prussian ambassador in London, was instructed, 
then, to refrain from committing his government in any way but, at the same 
time, to discover, as quietly as possible, how far England was prepared to 
go in defense of Belgium. At the beginning of March, Bernstorff was forced 
to report that he could get nothing but commonplaces from government 
spokesmen and that not one of them was prepared to state whether England 
would honor her pledge to Belgium. When King Wilhelm had read Bern- 
storff’s reports, he wrote to Bismarck, “It seems to me that we must go along 
with England in the Belgian affair; and yet, in doing so, let us not pull any 
chestnuts out of the fire, for 1 firmly refuse to believe that England will set 
a single man or a single dollar in motion if it comes to blows!”* 

Bismarck was apparently of the same opinion and, in a long conversation 

with Lord Loftus on March 12, he made the Prussian position clear. On the 
basis of Bismarck's declaration, the British ambassador formed the opinion 
that the Question of the Independence of Belgium was especially one of impor- 
tance and interest to Great Britain: that if that Independence were to be attacked, 
Prussia could not be expected to defend it alone and that consequently the course 
which Prussia might eventually take would depend entirely on the Policy of Great 
Britain. 
Everything rested, in short, on “whether the Policy of non-intervention would 
still be maintained.” If it were, Loftus received the impression that Bismarck 
would make the sacrifice of Belgium the basis of an understanding with 
France. If, on the other hand, England declared that she would resist any 
attack on Belgium by force, Loftus thought Bismarck would try to secure 
the alliance of Great Britain.” 


79 “The Cross Gazette [Kreuzzeitung, Berlin] of this evening, in a leading article headed 
‘The Future of Belgium,’ declares that it is to the interest of all the Great Powers that the in- 
dependence and neutrality of chat country should be preserved, adding that if, contrary to ex- 
pectation, she should be threatened from any other quarter, Allied Germany must vigorously 
undertake her defence.” “Latest Intelligence,” Times, Feb. 4, 1869. 

80 Bismarck, Vib, no. 1344. intro. 

81 FO Prussia/ 661; from Laftus, MO. 131, most confidential, Mar. 13, 1869. This dispatch 
and that of April 17 are printed in the appendix to Veit Valentin, Bismarcks Reichsgriindung im 
Urteil englischer Diplomaten (Amsterdam, 1937). 
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Bismarck intended to go even farther than this in his attempt to dislodge 
England from her position of abstention. On March 16 he prepared a long 
dispatch for communication to Bernstorff, which opened with a significant 
declaration. 


The impossibility of being able to take into account England’s influence in the 
political affairs of the continent is felt by us not only as a loss but indeed as a 
danger to peace, the more so because we are convinced that the weight of that 
influence will never fall into the scale on the side of wanton disturbances of 
European peace. 


Bismarck recognized that England’s close connection with Belgium had led 
her to entertain lively apprehensions as to the future security of that state. But 
what of the future security of Europe? The French agitations against Belgium 
were insignificant in comparison with France’s constantly threatening attitude 
toward Germany. Prussia could not be expected to show- an interest in Bel- 
gium until England became aware of the importance of the larger question. 
Specifically, England’s willingness to assume some Continental obligations 
would best be expressed, and her interests would best be protected, by con- 
cluding “a firm and intimate alliance ... with Germany for the preservation 
of the peace and for protection against every disturber of that peace and every 
act of aggression from without.” | 

Before Bismarck could send off this dispatch, he received another note 
from King Wilhelm. The king had been reading the Belgian press and he 
had found indications there “that England was already cooling off in the 
Belgian question!” Wilhelm, always impressed by questions of military im- 
portance, did not relish the prospect of Belgium becoming a French sphere 
of occupation or influence. Bismarck’s professed indifference for Belgium, he 
said, might hasten such an eventuality, for 1t might easily make England 
“cool off entirely.” Rather than run the risk of frightening the British govern- 
ment, the king instructed Bismarck to withhold the dispatch.?* 

The king, in this instance, seems to have had a better understanding of 
the position of the English government than his chief minister. Bernstorff 
reported on March 17 that Clarendon was becoming more cautious every day. 
The Prussian ambassador had asked him whether England would offer to 
“mediate” between France and Belgium in the event of a breakdown of the 
mixed commission in Paris. The foreign secretary had answered vaguely 
that he would be glad to “suggest” the mediation of a third power, but that 
he had to consider the delicate sensibilities of the emperor of the French. The 


82 Bismarck, Vib, no. 1344; Bismarck to Bernstorff, Mar. 16, 1869, reserviert. 
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emperor might be insulted, Clarendon said, if England should mediate be- 
tween France and such a small state as Belgium.** 

More evidence of England's “cooling off” came from Florence. ‘Arnim, 
the Prussian minister there, reported on April 1 that his English colleague, 
Lord Odo Russell, had, in an indiscreet moment, shown him some private 
letters which he had received from Clarendon. In one of these, the British 
foreign secretary had written, “Bismarck pretends that he will support Bel- 
gium in common with England, if England will determine to take the initia- 
tive. But I believe that he tries only to lurch us into a mess and that it is he 
who is supporting Napoleon in his politique de brigandage. . . . Above all, 
then, it is necessary to patch this business up in any way.”* What sacrifices 
this patching-up process might entail for Belgium, the dispatch does not 
make clear; but it throws more light upon Clarendon’s suspicion that every- 
one was trying to involve England in Continental difficulties. It was that 
feeling on his part which weakened his determination to make any declara- 
tions with regard to the Belgian guarantee. 

It is interesting to note that the two persons most eager to support Belgium 
were the reigning sovereigns of England and Prussia. King Wilhelm was 
anxious to act with England in defense of Belgian independence, although he 
agreed with Bismarck that the first overtures must come from London. When 
Loftus came to the chancellery on April 12, it appeared that the long awaited 
news of England’s position had come, To Bismarck’s surprise, however, the 
English ambassador read a lengthy communication, the burden of which was 
that any Prussian move in the direction of Southern Germany would be 
unwise at present and would have a very bad effect on Franco-Prussian 
relations. 

The Prussian minister, somewhat taken aback, pointed out that there had 
been no question of such a step and that, surely, the Belgian question was 
the one which should be occupying their attention. Loftus immediately in- 
dicated that he had no instructions on this matter. But Bismarck had now 
made up his mind to apply the pressure which he had withheld at the king’s 
command. He repeated his arguments of March 12 and, using the king’s 
phrase, said that if England was not ready to declare her willingness to sup- 
' port Belgium, “ce west pas à nous de tirer les marrons du feu.” England 
professed to be worried about the South German question. She would have 
more reason for this fear if France were allowed to annex Belgium, for Prussia 
would look elsewhere for compensation. This startled the English ambassador, 
and he protested that this would be a “policy of robbers.” But the policy of 


84 Ibid., VIb, no. 1351, intro. 85 lbid., Vib, no. 1363, intro. 
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great states had always been governed by such considerations, Bismarck an- 
.swered. If England disapproved of this tendency and wished to check it, she 
could easily do so. “If,” said Count Bismarck, “you would only declare that 
whatever Power should wilfully break the Peace of Europe, would be looked 
upon by you as a common enemy—we will readily adhere to, and join you 
in that declaration—and such a course, if supported by the other Powers, 
would be the surest guarantee for the Peace of Europe.”** ` 

The report of this conversation—Clarendon referred to it as “a curious 
despatch from Loftus”*”—arrived in London when the Paris talks were on 
the verge of breaking off and at a time when the queen’s insistence upon 
English action had reached its height. Without making an official answer to 
the Prussian proposal," Clarendon, as has already been indicated, intimated 
to the French ambassador that an agreement with Prussia was possible. The 
solution of the crisis was in part due to that declaration. Once the French had 
given way, the foreign secretary conveyed to Bismarck an expression of his 
gratitude for the conduct of Prussia throughout the dispute.*® But he made 
no mention whatsoever of the Prussian plan for securing the peace of Europe. 

King Wilhelm was delighted with this new check to French ambitions 
and expressed satisfaction at the bonne entente between England and Prus- 
sia.” Bismarck was not so well pleased. He had deliberately held Prussia 
aloof from the Belgian difficulty, making her potential intervention contingent 
upon either an English declaration of willingness to support Belgium by 
force, or an expression of her readiness to join Prussia in a common agree- 
ment against peacebreakers. The British government had satisfied neither 
condition, had pursued no straightforward and independent policy, and had 
finally projected Prussia into a conflict which, as Bismarck had insisted, was 
of no immediate concern to her. As a result, Bismarck felt, any irritation 
caused in France by this new disappointment would be directed, not against 
England, but against Prussia. After Loftus had expressed England’s thanks 


for Prussia’s aid, Bismarck wrote: 


The Ambassador indicated that the knowledge of the existing Fuhlung with 
Prussia made it possible for the English Cabinet to exercise a firm pressure in 


88 FO Prussia/662; from Loftus, no. 198, most confidential, Apr. 17, 1869. In his dispatch 
informing Bernstorff of this conversation, Bismarck used the words, “eine gegenseitige Assekuranz | 
aller Mächte gegen jeden Friedenstérer.” Bismarck, Vib, no. 1368. 

87 Newton, I, 218. . 

88In a private letter to Lyons on April 19, Clarendon referred to the Prussian proposal as 
“a ruse to detach us from France” and added, “I did not choose that Bernstorff should have to 
a the slightest encouragement to the suggestion, but it may come to that after all.” Newton, 
I, 218. 
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Paris. In consequence, I am led to believe that, in Paris, they alluded more plainly 


to a coalition than can be to our'interest. France’s conduct in the future will cer- 


tainly make clear to us to what extent England ‘used her knowledge of our views 
in Paris, in order to impress the Emperor.” 


To Bismarck, the conduct of the British government in the Belgian affair 
proved the stubbornness of its adhesion to the principle of nonintervention. 
England had been embarrassed by the threat to Belgian independence; she 
had been able to escape from that embarrassment by using the influence of 
Prussia.”” But Prussia would scarcely be justified in expecting reciprocal 
services if she herself were threatened.” England’s statesmen were still bereft 
of what Gladstone was fond of referring to as a “sense of Europe,”** and 
abstention from Continenzal disputes was still their guiding principle. 

In England, the conduct of the government during the railways dispute 
was attacked by a few isolated critics. The Saturday Review, for instance, was 
annoyed because Belgium, so clearly in the right, had been forced to negotiate 
in Paris. Why, it asked, had not government spokesmen in Parliament put 
an end to the dispute at the outset by declaring their readiness to act, if neces- 
sary alone, upon the treaty which guaranteed Belgian neutrality? ° Did not 
Britain’s appeal to the forbearance of the aggressive power give color to the 
notion that the efficacy of the guarantee had been impaired? °® 

The answer to the latter question may be found in a letter which the 
prime minister wrote at the height of the crisis. Referring specifically to the 
Belgian guarantee, Mr. Gladstone had asserted that “England should keep 
entire in her own hands the means of estimating her own obligations upon 
the various states of facts as they arise ... that it is dangerous for her to 
assume alone an advanced, and therefore an isolated position in regard to 
European controversies; that come what may, it is better for her to promise 
too little than too much’? Believing, as he did, that Britain must not be 
involved in Continental disputes, Gladstone was suspicious of all obligations 
undertaken by previous British governments. He feared that unequivocal 
recognition of such obligations might be the means of breaking down the 
isolation which he desired for England. Clarendon’s refusal to admit that 
England would uphold the Belgian guarantee in 1869 therefore received the 
complete approval of the prime minister, who later declared that in. any event, 

91 1bid., Vib, no. 1383; to Bernstorff, ganz vertraulich, May 4, 1869. 

92 See p. 755 above and n. 47. 

93 Bismarck, VIb, no. 1385; te Reuss, vertraulich, May 7, 1869. 
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“a guarantee gave the right of interference [but] it did not constitute of itself 
an obligation to interfere.” °° 

Such an interpretation could not but gravely weaken the legal validity of 
the Belgian guarantee of 1839. To the extent that it did so, it weakened also 
the whole body of European public law, the maintenance of which George 
Canning, an advocate of nonintervention in an earlier age, had declared to be 
the first responsibility of Great Britain. 


t 
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. . « Notes and Suggestions . . . 


The Origin of Seward's Plan to Purchase 
the Danish West Indies 


HALVDAN Kour* 


_ THE purchase of the Danish West Indies, proposed by Secretary Seward in 
1867 but rejected by the Senate, is generally represented as a part of Seward’s 
expansionist policies, more particularly as a part of his so-called Caribbean 
policies. In any case there can be no doubt that these policies on his part were 
of a purely defensive character, a fact that appears perfectly clear when we 
trace the origin of his at:empt to acquire the Danish West Indies. 

The background of the attempt was the Civil War period, when, it has 
been pointed out, the Navy Department became interested in acquiring the 
harbor of St. Thomas as a coaling station. The Navy’s plan, however, cannot 
be traced farther back than 1865, and the idea of acquiring both St. Thomas 
and the other Danish islands in the West Indies was certainly older than that. 
According to the authorizative work of Charles C. Tansill, The Purchase of 
the Danish West Indies (Baltimore, 1932), the negotiations about the pur- 
chase started only in January, 1865. But Mr. Tansill quoted (p. 7) a dispatch 
from the American minister in Copenhagen, Mr. Bradford R. Wood, dated 
July 15, 1864, in which is foreshadowed the possibility of the Danish islands 
being ceded to Austria or rather to the new Austrian emperor of Mexico. 
Mr, Wood expressed the hope that the Monroe Doctrine might be restored to 
life to prevent this danger. Mr. Tansill thinks that this information may have 
suggested to Mr. Seward the idea of acquiring the Danish islands for the 
United States. 

The preserved documents do not give any positive support to. this con- 
clusion. Mr. Wood’s dispatch, received by the State Department on August 
8, 1864, together with several other dispatches, was acknowledged August 27 
‘by a letter signed by the Secretary of State, declaring merely: “The informa- 
tion they communicate relative to the question at issue between Denmark 
and Germany is very interesting,”*—it was the period of the Dano-German 
war. Not the slightest allusion is made to the West Indian problem. 


*The author was formerly professor of history in the University of Oslo and Norwegian 
minister of foreign affairs. 

1 Instructions to Ministers, Denmark, XIV, 222-23. The Instructions, Letters, and Divivia 
quoted in this article are in the Department of State Archives in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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As a matter of fact, the attention of Mr. Seward had been drawn to the 
question of the Danish West Indies at an even earlier date. This can be proved 
from documents hitherto unpublished, accessible in the archives of the State 
Department. 

I have not seen any indication of immediate knowledge reaching the 
State Department of an attempt made by Spain early in the 1860's to buy the 
Danish West Indies. The news of these negotiations was made public in 
February, 1866, by the report of the Danish accountant-general for the finan- 
cial period of 1860-1862, and was transmitted to the State Department by the 
American consul at Elsinore, George P. Hansen.? It appears that, in the 
course of negotiations regarding payment of the Spanish part of indemnities 
for the abolition of the Sound dues, Spain proposed to buy the islands at a 
low price and, at any event, wanted to be granted the preference in case 
Denmark should be willing to sell the islands, Evidently this proposal was 
motivated by the efforts of Spain to regain the control of Santo Domingo. 
Both alternatives, however, were refused by Denmark. But other powers 
might easily have the same idea, a possibility that would be an incitement to 
action on the part of the United States. ' 

During the Civil War the attitude of the British government was decidedly 
hostile to the government at Washington, so much so that it was generally 
presumed that Great Britain looked only for an opportunity to declare war 
against the United States. In this situation it might be suspected that the 
British government would think it advantageous to get possession of the 
Danish West Indies. Denmark was more friendly to the Federal government 
at Washington than almost any other country in Europe; it assumed the 
unique position of not recognizing the Confederate States as a belligerent 
power and granted many favors to the United States Navy at St. Thomas. 
But Denmark was at the same time involved in a severe conflict with Ger- 
many over the duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, a conflict in which Denmark 
had to rely for a successful outcome on the support of Great Britain and 
France, both of them more or less hostile to the United States (France over 
the Mexican question). Thus, the situation put up to the Danish government 
many possibilities. 

Such was the background of the suggestions offered to Secretary Seward 
in a dispatch, dated October 17, 1863, from the recently (1862) appointed 
American consul at Altona in Holstein, William Marsh. An Englishman 
who had emigrated to Illinois only in 1855, Marsh had preserved many con- 


2 Despatch No. 5, dated Elsinore, Feb, 28, 1866, Consular Letters, Elsinore, V. 
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nections with English politicians, renewed by a visit to England in the sum- 
mer of 1862 on his way to Altona. In the dispatch mentioned, he wrote: 


I have heard it said that Great Britain has an eye upon the Islands of St 
Thomas, St Cruz and St Joan. Do they see the opportunity ripening of acquiring 
them, should Denmark be driven to the wall in this struggle? Are we in the way 
of making treaties offensive & defensive with European Governments? If so, 
would not such a treaty with Denmark secure inviolate these islands and effec- 
tually close their harbors against the piratical craft of the Southern Confederacy? 
These are suggestions not questions, which may or may not have any impor- 
tance, but they occur to one when studying subjects of this character.* 


This dispatch was received in the State Department on November 3, 1863, 
and acknowledged on November 10 by a letter signed by the assistant secre- 
tary of state, Frederick W. Seward, in these significant terms: “Your very 
interesting despatch, No. 79, of October 17th ult., relating to Holstein affairs, 
with its valuable enclosures, has been received. Your able suggestions will 
receive attentive consideration.” * : 

Soon after the war between Denmark and Germany had broken out, 
Consul Marsh realized that the German powers planned to conquer the 
duchies for themselves and that the other great powers would leave Denmark 
at German mercy, On February 12, 1864, he wrote in another dispatch: “Den- 
mark stands alone, unaided she must fall. 1 hope our Government will 
remember what I said some time ago about the Islands of St Thomas.”* 

This dispatch arrived on March 4, and the next day F. W. Seward ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the “very interesting despatch.” ® 

When, in the next summer, the Dano-German war approached its in- 
evitable result, the cession of Slesvig and Holstein to Austria and Prussia, 
which obviously would mean cession to Prussia in the end, the State Depart- 
ment received another dispatch, posing the question of the Danish West 
Indies from a new angle. It was a dispatch from the consul at Elsinore, the 
above-mentioned George P. Hansen, a born Dane, who had emigrated to 
Illinois in 1848 and was appointed consul at Elsinore in May, 1863. His dis- 
patch of July 9, 1864, deserves to be printed in full: 


The German newspapers received today bring a rumor that I think of great 
importance to the States, and 1 therefore take the liberty to inform you thereof. 
The article states: “That Austria is considering the expediency of taking posses- 
sion of the Danish West India Islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, as an 
important station in her transatlantic transactions with South America and more 
in particular on account of Mexico, with which country Austria will be in the 


3 Consular Letters, Altona, II. 4 Despatches to Consuls, XXXV, 523. 
5 Consular Letters, Altona, III. 8 Despatches to Consuls, XXXVII, 102. 
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closest connection. Besides, it is the only way in which she can expect to get her 
expenses of the Danish war repaid.” 

It is true, it is merely a newspaper report, but the German papers have shown 
that they generally are very correctly informed about such matters. It would be 
an easy task for Austria to conquer the islands. Denmark has no vessels there for 
their protection, very few troops and no fortifications, 

Their possession would be of great value to Austria and greatly facilitate its 
intercourse with Mexico. In the event of war between Mexico and the United 
States they would be of still more importance if in the hands of Austria, and 
therefore I think it very likely that there is some strong foundation for the rumor. 

The West India Islands, in the possession of Denmark, are of not much danger 
to us, but it seems to me we cannot very well afford to let a powerful European 
nation get possession of them. If they ever change ownership, the ownership 
should be in the U. States.’ 


This dispatch arrived in Washington July 29, and its receipt was acknowl- 
edged by F. W. Seward the next day.’ 

I think it almost indubitable that the information Hansen had gathered 
was the motive of the dispatch sent by the minister at Copenhagen, Bradford 
R. Wood, on July 15 next. Consul Hansen was constantly in touch with the 
minister and visited him often in Copenhagen; and Mr. Wood found the 
consul very useful because of his knowledge of Danish. At any rate, Hansen’s 
dispatch proves that the conjecture of Wood was not picked out of the air or 
out of his own brain. And, Hansen’s dispatch is the first that expresses the 
idea of acquiring the Danish West Indies for the United States. Neither 
Consul Marsh nor Minister Wood went so far; they warned only against 
allowing other powers to acquire the islands. 

The negotiations that were initiated in Washington were, for several 
reasons (í.e., the assassination of Lincoln and the attempts on the two 
Sewards, father and son), taken up earnestly only from the close of the year 
1865. In the meantime Consul Hansen did not lose sight of the matter which 
had roused his vivid interest, and, on July 6, 1865, he sent another dispatch, 
marked “Private,” to the Secretary of State, informing him of new plans for 
transferring the Danish West Indies to Austria. He wrote: 


In one of my despatches of last year I alluded to a plan of Austria to take posses- 
sion of the Danish West India Islands. At the treaty of Vienna between Denmark 
and Prussia-Austria no allusion whatever was made to those islands. By that treaty 
Denmark was forced to cede to the two powers the duchies of Lauenburg, Hol- 
stein & Slesvig. Denmark was also forced to include the northern part of the 
duchy of Slesvig with a population of more than 200,000 bonafide Danes. It was 
a sore point to Denmark, and strong efforts have since been made by that power to 


7 Consular Letters, Elsinore, V. (I have corrected some of the grammatical errors of the 
writer.) 
8 Despatches to Consuls, XXXVII, 375. 
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regain possession of that part of Slesvig, and the plan now is, as I have good reason 
to believe, to exchange the West India Islands for the northern part of Slesvig. 

Prussia-Austria, you are aware, are quite at loggerheads how and in what 
manner to dispose of the conquered Danish provinces. Prussia does not intend to 
relinquish her possession or control of these duchies, and the principal question 
with her is how to shake off her joint occupant, Austria. 

The plan of exchanging the West India islands for North-Slesvig may there- 
fore enable Prussia to settle with the two clamorous parties, Denmark and Aus- 
tria, giving North-Slesvig back to Denmark and settle with Austria by “turning 
the West India Islands over te that power and in this manner leaving Prussia sole 
possessor of the former Danish provinces which she thinks so indispensable for 
the purpose of creating her Prussian navy. 

' England and France may be interested in this exchange too, and as rumor has 
it that Prussia is to be a party to the lately spoken of treaty between those two 
powers against the U. S., it is not unlikely that they will look favorably upon 
letting the Danish West Indies pass into the hands of Austria, as that power, 
who also is deeply interested in the Mexican affair, may in the case of certain 
events become an active participant in the above spoken of treaty. With Canada, 
Mexico, and the West India Islands in the possession of these great powers, who 
are combined by a joint interest: “the destruction of our republican institutions,” 
they may be annoying neighbors. l 

At any rate I have considered this plan of exchanging. the West India Islands 
one in: which the United States may have some interest, and I have therefore taken 
the liberty to communicate my information to you at the earliest moment. 

My information as to the exchange was derived from a gentleman in high 
position, who, 1 am sure, had no intention by his words to give me the key to the 
proposed plan of getting back North-Slesvig, which is so desirable for Denmark 
and which I sincerely hope may occur, provided it is not on the expense of the 
U. States.? ( 


As to the rumors mentioned in this dispatch about a plan to exchange the 
Danish West Indies for the northern part of Slesvig, it seems certain that no 
such plan was contemplated at the time Mr. Hansen was writing. The 
rumors were given a semiofficial dementi in the Copenhagen newspaper 
Berlingske Tidende, September 8, 1865.” During the whole of the year 1865 
and the following years the question of restoring northern Slesvig to Den- 
mark was eagerly discussed between the German powers and Denmark and 
even played a part in general European politics. But in the very comprehen- 
sive publications regarding all these negotiations, there is, as far as 1 am able 
to see, no trace of the plan indicated by Hansen's dispatch.” 

The idea, however, had been considered during the final negotiations 
for the conclusion of peace between Denmark and the German powers in 
the fall of 1864. In the instructions to the Danish representatives, signed by 


2 Consular Letters, Elsinore, Y. 

10 Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871, VII (Paris, 1913), 50. 

1. Aage Friis, ed., Det nordslesvigske Spørgsmaal 1864-1879 (Copenhagen, 1921), I, and 
Europa, Danmark og Nordslesvig 1864-1879 (Copenhagen, 1939), I, 
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the king on August 18, 1864, they were ordered to use their utmost efforts to 
rescue for Denmark the Danish-speaking districts of Slesvig, and they were 
authorized, if no other arguments could prevail, to suggest the Danish West 
Indies as a compensation.*” Whether this offer really was made by the 
negotiators, is perhaps uncertain; in any event, it led to no result. Certain it 
is that a secret Danish agent, a minor official in government service, Mr. 
Jules Hansen, came to see Bismarck at Biarritz, in France, on October 12 
(or 13), 1864, before the treaty of peace was yet concluded, and presented 
him with the offer of an exchange of northern Slesvig for the Danish West 
Indies. Bismarck immediately refused the offer. He mentioned this approach 
by Hansen in the Prussian house of representatives on June 2, 1865." In this 
way the matter became public. 

The fact that the Danish government in 1864 had authorized such an offer 
was mentioned publicly for the first time, as far as 1 am aware, by the Copen- 
hagen newspaper Dagens Nyheder, April 29, 1870, when the United States 
Senate had rejected the treaty of purchase of St, Thomas, and the paper is 
certainly right in assuming that all later rumors of a similar plan originated 
from the suggestion of 1864.** 

In spite of all its imaginary elements, Consul Hansen's dispatch of July 
6, 1865, places the question of the Danish West Indies on a plane of world 
politics which fittingly illuminates the large background of the Caribbean 
policies of Secretary Seward. Evidently he was the actor in the affair, and he 
took the official initiative for the purchase of the islands. Writing about this 
affair he could justly link it with his new national policy." But, short of 
other information, George P. Hansen must be remembered as the man who 
first suggested the idea. 

It is worth while to add that, according to the testimony of George H. 
Yeaman, the successor from November, 1865, of Mr. Wood in Copenhagen 
and the man who finally negotiated the treaty of purchase, October 24, 1867, 
Consul Hansen “offered several interesting suggestions” during the negotia- 


tions. Yeaman characterized him on the whole as “an active and efficient 
officer.” ** 


12 These instructions were published in the work of N. Neergaard, Under Junigrundloven 
(Copenhagen, 1916), Il, 1469 ff.; quoted in abstract by the same author in the co-operative 
work Danmarks Riges Historie (Copenhagen, 1907), VI, pt. 2, 284. 

13 Die politischen Reden des Fürsten Bismarck, I (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1903), 386. 

14 A copy of the paper was immediately sent to the Department e State from the American 
minister in Copenhagen and is now in its archives. Denmark, X, 

15 Jan, 29, 1868, Instructions, Denmark, XIV, 3153, 

16 Despatches of Oct. 26, 1867, and Oct. 22, 1868, Denmark, IX, X. 
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A Letter from One of Wilsons Managers 


ARTHUR S. Linx* 


In preparing my article on “The Baltimore Convention of 1912” (see 
pp. 691-713 above), I came across the following letter from Thomas W. 
Gregory’ to Edward M. House among the House Papers in the library of 
Yale University.” Probably the most important single personal document on 
the Baltimore convention, the letter presents an illuminating picture of the 
convention as the Wilson men saw it. 


. Austin, Texas, July 9, 1912 
Colonel E. M. House 
Brown, Shipley & Company 
123 Pall Mall, London, England 


My DEAR FRIEND: 


. I have not enough stationery in the office to cover my views and observa- 
‘tions in regard to the Baltimore Convention, and you have, of course, seen all the 
papers by this time and know the general lines of the fight and at least all that the 
general public and newspaper reporters saw. I reached Baltimore Monday morn- 
ing? and reported immediately at McComb's* headquarters, where I met the 
principal leaders of the Wilson forces, and was immediately impressed with the 


* See note p. 691 above. 

1 Born in Crawfordsville, Mississippi, on November 6, 1861, Thomas Watt Gregory was - 
graduated in law from the University of Texas in 1885 and immediately opened a law office in 
Austin. His reputation as a lawyer grew rapidly and he later gained considerable publicity by 
his successful prosecution, on behalf of the state of Texas, of a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company which was convicted cf violating the Texas antitrust laws. He was a loyal Democrat 
and, despite the fact that he had held only one minor public office, Gregory was prominent 
among progressives in the Texas Democracy. During 1911 and 1912 he joined the Wilson ranks 
and worked with other Texas progressives to carry the state for Wilson in the county primaries 
and conventions. See A. G. Mallison “Thomas Watt Gregory,” Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, 
and Harris E. Starr, eds., The Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-44), XXI, 
358-60. 

2 The letter is printed by permission of Mr, Charles Seymour, president of Yale University and 
custodian of the House Papers, and Mr. James T. Babb, acting librarian of the university. 

3 Probably June 24, 1912. The first session of the convention was held on Tuesday, June 
25. Since he was not a member of the Democratic national committee, it is unlikely that the 
date referred to was June 17, I¢12. 

4 William Frank McCombs (1875-1921), a young New York lawyer, originally from 
Arkansas, had in the spring of 1911 voluntarily assumed control of the Wilson presidential 
campaign. In many respects McCombs’ leadership was inept and his effectiveness as a political 
leader was seriously vitiated Ey his highly nervous temperament. Gregory frequently refers to 
him as “McComb.” Maurice F. Lyons, William F. McCombs, the President-Maker (Cincinnati, 
1922), is a fair appraisal of the man. McCombs’ own story, Making Woodrow Wilson President 
(New York, 1921), is highly colored and often inaccurate. 
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belief that McAdoo," of New York, was the most efficient and thorough master of 
the situation of all others except Burleson* (it would take me a long time to ex- 
press to you my high regard for McAdoo and the work he did, and your view of the 
man was fully justified and sustained by every thing T saw of him from first to last); 
as far as McComb is concerned—I think he is entitled to an enormous amount of 
crédit, and I freely conceded it to him, and my opinion of him is very high; when 
the fight was over, he looked like a skinned snipe, and I doubt if he slept soundly 
a single hour during the entire convention. He is almost too frail physically to 
withstand a long contest of this kind, but his political sagacity is very great, and 
his handling of the general outlines seemed to me to be first class; ‘as an organizer, 
I think the job was entirely too large for one man, and I immediately discovered 
that the Wilson forces were not doing the organized work which they should do; 
I was called into the inner-conference at which Burleson, McAdoo, Lea, of Ten- 
nessee,’ McCombs, and perhaps five or six others were present, and I at once made 
the suggestion to McCombs that we organize a branch department at the Stafford 
Hotel in the headquarters of the Texas delegation and that we co-operate with 
Pennsylvania, whose headquarters were in the same hotel, in going after the in- 
dividual delegations and individual delegates in every state. It was almost a mile 
from McCombs’ headquarters at the Emerson Hotel to our headquarters at the ' 
Stafford, and perhaps two-thirds of the delegations were located in our end of the 
town; at the conference at the headquarters above referred to, it was made clear 
that Wilson had less than one-third,® and we knew perfectly well that the ninety 
votes from New York would be thrown to Clark® at some stage of the game and 
that the assault thereby made upon the Wilson forces would have to be met; we 
knew too that almost every delegation in the convention was honeycombed with 
Wilson sentiment, but that those instructed for Clark would have to satisfy their 
consciences and their instructions by voting for him a while until they could excuse 
themselves for changing on the ground that Clark’s nomination was impossible; 
McComb and others at the conference admitted that the balance of power lay with 
Underwood,” and that it was absolutely essential that some arrangement should 


5 William Gibbs McAdoo (1863-1941) in 1912 was president of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Company. He had become prominent in the business world by directing the building 
of the first tunnels under the Hudson River. In 1911 he joined the Wilson presidential organiza- 
tion and during the subsequent year played an active role in the Democratic prenomination 
campaign, See his Crowded Years (Boston and New York, 1931) for the best account of his 
activities during this period. 

6 Albert Sidney Burleson (1863-1937) of Austin, Texas. Burleson was a member of the 
House of Representatives from 1891 to 1913 and had been one of the leaders of the Wilson pre- 
nomination campaign in Texas. Sce my “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XLVIII (Oct., 1944), 171, 179. 

“Luke Lea (1879—) of Nashville, Tennessee. Lea was a leader of the Independent 
Democrats, the Prohibitionist Democratic faction, in Tennessee, a champion of progressive causes, 
a follower of Bryan, publisher of the Nashville Tennessean and American, and a leader in the 
Wilson preconvention campaign in his state. In 1911 he was elected to the United States Senate 
by e vote of the Fusionists (the Independent Democrats and Republicans) in the Tennessee 
legislature. 

$ Actually Wilson had 248 out of 1,088 convention votes definitely pledged to him. His 
strength on the uninstructed delegations brought his vote on the first ballot up to 324 votes. 
See Urey Woodson, ed., Official Report of the Proceedings of the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1912 (Chicago, 1912), p. 196; hereinafter cited as Proceedings of the Democratic 
Convention. 

2 Champ Clark (1850-1921) of Missouri, speaker of the House of Representatives from 
1grr to 1921, was the leading contender for the Democratic presidential nomination in 1912. 

10 Oscar W. Underwood (1862-1929) of Birmingham, Alabama. Underwood had been a 
member of the House of Representatives since 1895 and in rg11 was elected chairman of the 
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be made with his forces by which we could supplement the Wilson forces with 
enough votes to block the convention; the Georgia delegation was instructed for 
Underwood with the unit rule and twenty-eight votes and almost solidly for Clark 
second choice; the Mississippi delegation with twenty votes was instructed for 
Underwood, had a unit rule, and, while John Sharp Williams** and three or four 
delegates were favorable to Wilson, the Vardaman*” forces controlled a large 
majority of the delegation, and Vardaman was not friendly to Wilson. 1 told 
Mr. McComb that I would look after the Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama delega- 
tions and see what I could do to make a working agreement which would prevent 
any votes going to Clark from those delegations under any circumstances until we 
could meet the full force of the Clark onslaught and thoroughly block the con- 
vention. 

Fortune was with me in the matter, as I found the Vice-chairman of the 
Georgia delegation was Randolph Anderson, a grandson of Thomas Jefferson 
and a classmate, societymate and Greek-letter club-mate of mine at the University 
of Virginia; I also found lifelong friends on the Mississippi delegation, who were 
strong followers of Vardaman (this being the dominating factor in the Mississippi 
situation); I first secured a poll of the Alabama delegation, and found that nine- 
teen of its twenty-four votes would go to Wilson whenever Underwood was out 
of the race, with a chance for the other five. I had a long conference with Randolph 
Anderson, and made a hard and fast agreement with him that under no con- 
ceivable circumstances or conditions would a single vote from Georgia go to Clark 
at any time. As consideration for this agreement, I pledged the Texas delegation 
mot to cast a single vote for Clark at any time, and promised personally that I 
would use every effort to throw our forty votes to Underwood, in case Wilson 
should be put out of the race at any stage of the game; in this way, and by a some- 
what similar arrangement with a close friend of mine on the Mississippi delega- 
tion, I got enough additional votes absolutely tied as against Clark to supplement 
our 324 votes and give us a good margin over a one-third for all summer if neces- 
sary. It would take me a very long time to give you all the details of these con- 
ferences, and how they were worked, but I believe I can safely say that I accom- 
plished results in this respect which were of the utmost importance, as events 
subsequently developed; these delegations lived up to their arrangements in every 
respect and stood with us in the breach when the Clark vote became dangerous, 
and against this rock he gradually beat himself to death, 

After leaving the general conference above referred to at McComb’s head- 
quarters in the Emerson Hotel, I went back to the Stafford, and Tom Love! and 
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important Ways and Means Committee of the House. He had campaigned in the Southern 
states for the Democratic presidential nomination and had won the support of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, and part of the delegations from Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
See Burton J. Hendrick, “Oscar W. Underwood, a New Leader from the New South,” MeClure’s 
Magazine, XXXVII (Feb., 1912), 404-20, 

1 John Sharp Williams (1854-1932), United States senator from Mississippi and a Wilson 
leader in that state. See George Coleman Osborn, John Sharp Williams, Planter-Statesman of the 
` Deep South (Baton Rouge, Le., 1943). 

12 James Kimble Vardaman (1861~1930), former governor of Mississippi, was representative 
of the class of spellbinders of the New South, part demagogue and part constructive statesman 
(see p. 695, n. 19, above). Vardaman had succeeded in carrying Mississippi for Underwood. The 
best sketch of Vardaman is in Rupert B. ‘Vance, “Spell-Binders of the New South” (manuscript 
in possession of Professor Vance, Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 

13 ‘Thomas B. Love was a prominent lawyer of Dallas and one of the Prohibition leaders in 
Texas. He had represented Dallas in the legislature in 1903 and 1905, and was speaker of the 
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, I immediately got in touch with the Pennsylvania delegation in the same hotel 
and started the work of first tying together the Wilson forces so that there would 
not be any break, and getting the individual delegates to work on all the Clark 
delegations in the convention, and this was systematically kept up to the very end 
of the fight. We first started out by sending a Texas man and Pennsylvania man 
out together to handle the different Wilson forces and cement their opposition 
and staying qualities, and we called upon each Wilson state to give us three or four 
of its best workers who would co-operate with us in extending this work to all 
other delegations in the Convention; as fast as states or delegates would come to 
us in the fight, we would draft them into the service and call them into our caucus 
at Texas headquarters, where we met after each adjournment of the Convention 
and where we sometimes worked until three o’clock in the morning. In this way, 
by putting them actually to work and keeping them busy, we wereable to hold 
them and practically mo man that ever came to us afterwards slipped back. As 
time went by, these caucuses in our headquarters were attended by representatives 
from as high as fifteen and twenty states, and all plans for individual work were 
there laid out and all necessary information furnished. 

The Wilson headquarters had selected Albert Burleson, Palmer, of Pennsyl- 
vania,+* and a United States Senator from New Jersey*? as the floor managers, 
and these three men stood upon the floor all the time at the foot of the platform; 
McComb sat upon the platform where he could watch the general situation and 
quickly communicate with these three men, and also kept watch on the parlia- 
mentary questions raised and the rulings of the chair. 

At the Texas-Pennsylvania caucus attended by delegates from various states, 
we selected five floor walkers, one for each of the five aisles of the convention hall, 
and after each ballot each floor walker would go down his aisle and see the Wilson 
spokesman of each delegation on that aisle and get'all the information from him 
as to any prospective changes in his delegation, and the floor walker would then 
immediately report this information to one of the three men in question, and 
would immediately carry back to all the delegations on his aisle any and all in- 
formation needed and dope [sic] deemed necessary in the local situation in each 
delegation; in this way we always knew of any prospective change in any delega- 
tion, and knew how to meet these changes and take advantage of them, and I 
think, when the system had been finally perfected, it was the most perfect or- 
ganization I have ever seen; you will understand that this particular part of the 
work was handled from the Texas headquarters at the Stafford Hotel, and every 
now and then we would make reports to the general headquarters at the Emerson 
Hotel. 

Speaking of individuals, it is my judgment that Burleson was perhaps entitled 
to more credit than any other one man, except McComb, for the result, and I 
think those on the inside will concede this fact. As to Mr. Bryan, I will say that he 





House of Representatives in 1907. He became commissioner of insurance and banking for 
Texas in 1907 and held that position for several years. Love was the chief organizer of the 
Wilson preconvention campaign in Texas. See my “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910- 
1912,” Southwestern Hist. Quar., XLVIII, 171-85. 

14 Alexander Mitchell Palmer (1872-1936), member of Congress from Pennsylvania. Palmer, 
a leader of the progressive Democrats in Pennsylvania, had been instrumental in securing his 
state's support for Wilson's candidacy. 

15 Gregory is in error here. He refers to William Hughes of Paterson, New Jersey, a member 
of the House of Representatives. Hughes was elected in 1913 to the Senate on a Wilson- 
Democratic ticket, 
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was the colossal figure of the occasion, and that his shadow fell across the Con- 
vention time and again and produced most astounding results. Mr. Bryan did not 
dictate the nomination of Mr, Wilson, but he certainly drove the last nails in the 
coffin of Mr. Clark, and put him out of the running; as a matter of fact, I do not 
know, and no one except Mr. Bryan will ever know, whether he still had his eye 
upon the nomination or not. I feel quite sure that Kern, of Indiana,*? was Mr. 
Bryan's personal preference for the nomination, and I will tell you more of the 
inside facts bearing on this when I see you; as late as Monday morning,*’ when 
Wilson had five hundred votes and Clark was seventy-five votes behind him, and 
Wilson’s chances were of the very brightest, Mr. Bryan came out in an interview 
stating that the Convention was badly tied up and that in case neither Clark nor 
Wilson could be nominated he would suggest five men who would make splendid 
presidents and who would be personally satisfactory to him—Kern, of Indiana; 
James, of Kentucky;** Rayner, of Maryland;*® Culberson, of Texas; ?° and O’Gor- 
man, of New York;?? when Mr. Bryan changed his vote from Clark to Wilson,” 
he ruined Clark for all time and undoubtedly did a wonderful service for Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Wilson is certainly under great obligations to him, and I sincerely 
hope that he will make him Secretary of State; at the same time I' wish to say again 
that Mr. Bryan did not dictate the nomination of Wilson and that there were 
other forces more potent than Mr. Bryan in finally securing this nomination; those 
forces were public opinion and the wonderful enthusiasm and devotion of the 
Wilson delegates; there was never a time when we even discussed a second choice 
with anybody, and we gave the opposition to understand that we would spend 
the summer in Baltimore before we would permit the nomination of any one 
except Woodrow Wilson. 

Never in my life have I seen the force of public opinion so illustrated as at this 
convention; when it became evident that Clark was throwing all the strength he 
could to Parker?* for temporary chairman in order to secure the ninety votes 
from New York, and that Wilson was the only man who dared to openly oppose 
this selection, I was convinced that Mr. Clark had lost more than he had gained, 
and the result certainly justified this opinion; every day the New York Times, the 
New York World, and the New York Evening Post, the Baltimore Sun and other 
great independent papers published the most terrific editorials demanding that 


16 John Worth Kern (1849-1917); see p. 695 above, 

17 July 1, 1912. 

18 Ollie M. James (1871-1919) of Kentucky. In 1912 James was a member of the House of 
Representatives and also senato--elect from his state, He was a militant Bryan Democrat and 
during the convention held the important post of permanent chairman. 

19 Isidor Rayner (1850-1912) of Maryland. Formerly a member of the House of Representa- 
T Rayner was in 1912 in the United States Senate, a progressive Democrat, and a follower 
of Bryan. 

20 Charles Allen Culberson (1855-1925), former attorney general and governor of Texas. 
In 1912 Culberson was United States senator, a middle-of-the-road progressive, and a champion 
of Wilson's candidacy in the Texas preconvention campaign. See J, W. Madden, Charles Allen 
Culberson (Austin, 1929) and my “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912,” Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., XLVIII, 170-3830. ' 

21 James Aloysius O'Gorman (1860-——), formerly a justice of the supreme court of New 
York, elected United States senator from New York in 1911. 

22 Bryan of course voted for Wilson on the fourteenth ballot. Proceedings of the Democratic 
Convention, pp. 233-37. 

23 Alton B. Parker (1852-1926) of New York, Democratic presidential nominee in 1904. 
Parker was the candidate of the conservative Democrats for temporary chairman at the Balti- 
more convention in 1912. Bryan waged a bitter fight against his election and the Commoner: 
even entered the contest himself. 
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Wilson be selected as the only progressive who had not attempted to make terms 
with the beast, and as being the only real progressive before the Convention, and 
charging that the same forces which had dominated the Chicago Convention” 
were at work at Baltimore;? in the balloting for temporary chairman, you will ob- 
serve that practically the solid Wilson vote was thrown to Bryan, and that about 150 
of Clark’s votes which he was unable to control also went to Bryan, and that the 
balance.of his votes represented his personal followings scattered throughout the 
Convention. Mr. Wilson at once appeared against the skyline as the real foe of 
special interests and the only man who would make no terms with the Belmont**- 
Ryan* crowd, and as the only man who dared to defy the powers of that organiza- 
tion; this was perfectly apparent before Mr. Bryan made his assault upon Murphy,” 
Belmont and Ryan,?* and long before Nebraska changed twelve of its votes from 
Clark to Wilson; tens of thousands of telegrams were pouring in on the delegates 
from almost every town and hamlet of the United States, largely from those states 
which had instructed for Clark and from those men who had supported Clark in 
those states, stating that the senders had supported Clark under the belief that he 
was a genuine progressive, and that developments showed that he was combining 
with the powers of greed, and demanding that the delegates should cast their 
votes for Wilson; many of these telegrams from the far Western states told the 
delegates not to cross the Mississippi River on their way home unless they voted 
for Wilson; I, myself, gave to our representative on the Virginia delegation?’ one 
telegram from Staunton, Virginia, signed by seventy-two men and sent to Mr. 
Bryan personally, and turned over to me to be used where it would do the most 
good; another way in which public opinion made itself felt was in the tremendous 
demonstrations on the floor and in the galleries when changes to Wilson took 
place; the most wonderful outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm that has perhaps 
ever occurred in a National Convention took place when the State of Maryland 
broke its solid vote for Clark by casting one vote and a half for Wilson; the dele- 
gates and galleries went wild for twenty minutes, and thousands of Baltimore 
citizens stood in the galleries and sang “Maryland My Maryland”, while five 
hundred Princeton students gave the locomotive yell, and the whole thing went 
perfectly crazy; this was the beginning of the break in Maryland, and was headed 
by Senator Rayner and several others having a fraction of a vote each. 

The darkest hour for Wilson was Friday night of the first week** when New 
York changed its ninety votes from Harmon** to Clark on the tenth ballot; the 

24 That is, the Republican national convention which had met in Chicago two weeks prior 
to the meeting of the Baltimore convention. 

25 The support these newspapers gave the Wilson cause was altogether natural since they 
had for a considerable time been supporting Wilson’s candidacy. 

26 August Belmont (1853-1919), of New York, one of the members in the New York 
delegation. 

27 Thomas Fortune Ryan (1851-1928) of Virginia and New York, a member of the Virginia 
delegation at Baltimore. 

28 Charles Francis Murphy (1858-1924), chief of the Tammany Hall Democratic organiza- 
tion and chairman of the New York delegation at Baltimore. 

29 See pp. 698-701 above. 

30 Probably Richard Evelyn Byrd, leader of the Wilson forces in Virginia. See Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, May 24, 1912, and Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, May 24, 1912. 

31 Friday was June 28, 1912. 

82 Judson Harmon, governor of Ohio. Harmon, elected governor in 1908 and reelected in 
1910, had made a halfhearted campaign for the Democratic nomination in 1912. He definitely 
represented the conservative, anti-Bryan element of thewparty. See Burton J. Hendrick, “Judson 


Harmon: Progressive Candidate,” McClure’s Magazine, XXXVII (Apr., 1912), 619-24, for a 
good contemporary appraisal of the man. 
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Clark people gathered together every additional vote they could rake and scrape 
and added thèm to the assault in hopes that they could push Clark over the two- 
thirds; we knew perfectly well that this assault had to be ultimately met, though 
we had expected it to came on the third or fourth ballot; there was a terrific 
uproar, and Clark’s vote shot up some 225 votes ahead of Wilson,** but the hard 
work and training of four days and nights told and the line held; then came the 
counter-stroke, arising from the realization by many delegates that this was proof 
conclusive of the deal between Tammany Hall, Ryan and Belmont, and the Clark 
people, and genuine progressives immediately began to drop from the Clark into 
the Wilson column, and we knew that the danger point had been passed and that 
Clark could not possibly win; before the first ballot was taken, I figured out 325 
votes for Wilson, and he received 324 [on the first ballot], which shows how 
close my figures were; all during Friday we steadily gained one, two and three 
votes at a ballot until we had about 356 votes when the crucial tenth ballot was 
taken; then Bryan changed his vote with eleven others from Nebraska, and they 
adjourned the Convention over our protest;** on Saturday*? we gained steadily 
until they adjourned again over our protest, on Saturday night, with Wilson about 
500 and Clark about 424; we felt reasonably certain then that the fight was won, 
and on Monday Wilson’s forces increased rapidly, and when the Convention ad- 
journed Monday night,3 it was almost certain that nothing could stay the advance; 
in the contest which the Hearst-Carter Harrison forces?” made against the Sul- 
livan’? delegation from Illinois, we lined up with Sullivan, knowing that we could 
never hope for anything irom Hearst and that he absolutely dominated the con- 
testing delegation; *® we knew for several days that Wilson would ultimately get 
this vote [from the Illinois delegation], and on Monday night we knew absolutely 
that these 58 votes would come to Wilson on the first ballot Tuesday;* early 
Tuesday morning I wired a friend in Austin that the Illinois vote would come to 
Wilson on the first ballot that day and that he would be nominated before sun- 
down; you know Roger Sullivan is retiring from politics and from the National 
Committee, and he and his wife are going to Europe for a two years’ trip, and I 
was reliably informed that his wife made a personal appeal to him and told him 
that he had been bitterly criticised for many things during his long political career, 
but that this man Wilson was an honest and clean man and she wanted him to 
retire from politics after having done a great and good thing and one which would 
be remembered to his credit as the last act of his political career, and that he must 
cast the Illinois delegation for Wilson. 

As soon as Illinois broke,** West Virginia on the same ballot changed its vote 
from Clark to Wilson; the Virginia delegation cast its full vote for Wilson, he 
gained over one hundred votes on that first ballot Tuesday morning, and was 


33 Actually Clark received 556 votes on the tenth ballot. 

34 lt should be recalled that Bryan did not vote for Wilson until the fourteenth ballot. The 
greatest threat from the-Clark forces came, of course, on the tenth ballot when the Missourian 
polled well over a majority of the votes. By the time Bryan voted for Wilson it was evident that 
the Clark landslide had signally failed to materialize. 

35 June 29, 1912. 

86 July 1, 1912. 

87 Gregory refers here to he Chicago Democratic organization dominated by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Carter Harrison, mayor. 

. 88 Roger C. Sullivan (1861-1920) was regarded in 1912 as the Democratic boss of Illinois. 

59 See p. 698 above. 

40 July 2, 1912. 

41 Tllinois went over from Clark to Wilson on the forty-third ballot. 
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within some seventy-five votes of a nomination when the second roll call began; 
you know what happened then.*? 

I went down to Sea Girt [New Jersey] Wednesday morning* and spent a most 
pleasant time with Mr. Wilson and told him, what is undoubtedly true, that he 
had secured this nomination without incurring any political liabilities whatever, 
that New York and the Underwood people and other hostile forces** had not 
given him a single vote until he was practically nominated, and that I was sure 
no friend of his in the Convention had directly or indirectly made him a debtor 
to any man or delegation. 

I also told him what is unquestionably true—that while the Clark forces were 
intensely bitter against Mr. Bryan, they did not feel that way towards Governor 
Wilson, and that he had behind him the undivided democracy of the Nation; 
subsequent events have fully verified these statements. 

... As far as the Texas delegation is concerned, they are given ‘more credit 
for Mr. Wilson’s victory than any one else, and undoubtedly they did splendid 
work, most of which did not get into the papers and was not known by the public 
at large and the newspaper men. 7 

. « » I would have given anything in the world to have had you at Baltimore 
during the Convention, to have talked over the events with you after each session 
and had the benefit of your advice; it would have been hard to have improved 
apan the generalship of the Wilson forces, but I am satisfied that you could have 

one so. . 

I do sincerely hope that you will get back to this country as soon as possible 
and lend your advice on the many important questions which will immediately 
arise... 

Sincerely your friend, 
T. W. GREGORY 


42 Gregory gives the impression that. Wilson was nominated almost immediately after the 
forty-third ballot, But see pp. 710-11 above. 

48 July 3, 1912. 

*£lt is incongruous for Gregory to include. the Underwood delegates among the “hostile ' 
forces.” By remaining loyal to Underwood during the early phase of the balloting they had 
helped the Wilson men block Clark’s nomination. And when the real crisis came for the Wilson 
managers—on: the forty-sixth ballot—the Underwood managers broke the deadlock and went 
over almost unanimously to Wilson. , 

45 Compare this with the account in Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House (New York, 1925-27), I, 66-67. 
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NATIONALITY IN HISTORY AND POLITICS: A STUDY OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY OF NATIONAL SENTIMENT AND 
CHARACTER. By Frederick Hertz. [International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, Editor, Karl Mannheim.] (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. x, 417. $6.50.) 

In an epilogue to this book.the author excuses himself for not having presented 

a summary of its contents and the generalizations it might lead to. In fact, having 

read the book, the reader will feel that he has learned many things, but certainly 

he will remain rather bewildered as to the views of the author regarding the 
broader aspects of all those things. It is small comfort to learn that the author 
intends to publish further studies on the subject of nationality. He has, however, 
offered more general views in a very able and substantial study on “Wesen und 

Werden der Nation,” published in 1927 in a special volume of the Jahrbuch für 

Soziologie, entitled Nation und Nationalität. He has published other works, too, 

regarding more special aspects of problems of nationality, one of them translated 

into English under the title Race and Civilization (1928). Thus we may know 
what we could not conclude from the present work: that the author is fully aware 
of the complex psychology of national consciousness, and that the statement in his 
epilogue—that this mentality may be “peaceable or pugnacious, progressive or 
reactionary, tolerant or fanatic”—is more than just a loose affirmation. 

One of his chief efforts is to arrive at an exact definition of the meaning and 
use of terms employed in the discussion of nationality. In this respect he is on the 


whole successful. He encounters difficulties, however, because of the different sense - 


of the same word in different languages. He himself is not, for instance, aware of 
the fact that “race” in French is used simply in the sense of nation. He wants to 
limit the term “nationalism” to the idea of aggressive nationalism, as it is used in 
the Continental languages. Such a connotation appeals to a non-English-speaking 
reader. But by so limiting the meaning of “nationalism,” he would lack a general 
English term embracing all movements for realizing the purposes of national 
consciousness. 

In this book the author occupies himself mostly with discussing the features of 
aggressive nationalism. Sometimes one would think that he virtually identifies this 
brand of nationalism with every “sense of nationality” (p. 353). He seems to 
imply that “any nationality having attained a certain level of civilization and 
political development” will claim to dominate others (p. 201). In fact, he finds 
nationalism, in his sense of the word, so general as to make it somewhat difficult 
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to Understand why it should have grown so excessive only in Germany. It is no 
explanation to say that the ideas of Treitschke and Houston Chamberlain were 
“suited to capture the German mind” (p. 408). It may be highly doubtful, also, 
to assert that American and other discriminations against Japan were “one of the 
most potent factors” in bringing about the victory of Japanese nationalism 
(p. 77). | : 

Sometimes the author’s Austrian point of view seems to have colored his 
judgment, as, for example, in his unfriendly picture of Mazzini, and in his con- 
demnation of the French idea of a world mission as nationalism (p. 376), an idea 
which, in Fichte and Hegel, he treats as antinationalistic (pp. 342, 351). Otherwise, 
his summary of the political thought of the German philosophers is judicious and 
instructive; the whole chapter, a full fourth of the book, on political thought and 
national ideology, is a highly illuminating and discriminating piece of work. 

Most interesting, and partly original, is a chapter on the influence of religion 
on national sentiment and character, although it is an exaggeration to affirm that 
the Christian church “was the greatest organizing factor in history” (p. 104). 
Less satisfactory is the chapter on nationality and language: the statements about 
the language question in Norway are based on errors of fact, although the author 
had accessible to him in London a recent account of the question by Professor A. 
Sommerfelt. The author has not noticed the efforts for democratic reform of the 
Chinese script under the leadership of Dr. Hu Shih. 

On the whole, the author has not gauged the strong forces inherent in 
democracy for the transformation of nationalistic ideas by weakening the mili- 
taristic tendencies and by strengthening the constructive elements. Apart from this 
limitation, he has done a useful work in describing the character and activities 
of aggressive nationalism. He is well posted on all kinds of literature regarding 
the different aspects of his study. 

The fact that the preface of the book is dated April, 1943, explains the absence 


of reference to some important events and books of a more recent date. 


Washington, D. C. | HaLvpaN Kour 


MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY: MILITARY THOUGHT FROM 
MACHIAVELLI TO HITLER. Edited by Edward Mead Earle, with the col- 
laboration of Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 553. $3.75.) 

SrraTEcy has ceased long ago to be a purely military subject. In the twentieth 
century it has come to represent a combination of applied social and other sciences. 
It thus mirrors a social development which has led to total warfare and is simply 
reflected in' the historical change of military ideas. 

It is such strategy in a broad sense with which this book is concerned. It offers 
a survey of changing ideas about warfare since the beginnings of the capitalist 
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society. It would be unjust to expect, from any such undertaking, completeness 
in a bibliographical sense, and any criticism of omissions or jumps in the presenta- 
tion is bound to miss the point. What matters is the fact that no writer who made 
a really significant contribution to the development of war concepts has been 
overlooked, 

The book consists of five major sections, The first deals with the origins of 
modern war from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Felix Gilbert’s chapter 
on “Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the Art of War” is a model of elaborating 
the socio-economic background of military ideas. This section also includes chap- 
ters on Vauban and the impact of science on war, and on the development from 
dynastic to national war as represented by Frederick the Great, Guibert, and 
Biilow. aS Y 

The second section is concerned with two outstanding interpreters of Napo- 
leon—Jomini and Clausewitz—rather than with Napoleon himself. The third 
section covers the period from the early nineteenth century to the first World War. 


It includes a masterly discussion by the editor of “Adam Smith, Alexander Hamil- - 


ton, Friedrich List: The Economic Foundations of Military Power.” A valuable 
chapter by Sigmund Neumann on the military concepts of Marx and Engels 
follows. Other chapters in this section discuss Moltke and Schlieffen, Du Picq 
and Foch, the development of French colonial warfare, and the contribution of 
Hans Delbriick to military history. 

Section four brings us quite close to contemporary issues. In a chapter on 
Churchill, Lloyd George, and Clemenceau, H. A. DeWeerd describes the emer- 
gence of the civilian war leader. Ludendorff and the German concept of total war 
are discussed by Hans Speier and Soviet concepts of war by Edward Mead Earle. 
Maginot’s and Liddell Hart’s doctrine of defense, and Haushofer and the geopoli- 
ticians are the subjects of the other chapters. The fifth section is concerned with 
doctrines of sea and air war, ranging from Mahan to Japanese naval strategy and 
such theories of air warfare as those of Douhet, Mitchell, and Seversky. An 
epilogue by the editor on the Nazi concept of war concludes the book. 

It is obviously impossible in a brief review to do each of these contributions 
justice. Every chapter is on a high level of scholarship, but there are inevitable 
differences in presentation and especially in the amount and depth of social 
analysis. The chapters on Machiavelli, on Smith, Hamilton, and List, on Churchill, 
Lloyd George, and Clemenceau, and on Ludendorff are of particular value for 
the social scientist, while those on Vauban, Jomini, and Moltke and Schlieffen 
are somewhat more technical in character. One or two chapters make wide use 
of secondary sources, but even there the presentation remains invariably on a 
high level. Why the final section on Hitler’s war concepts is separated from the 
chapters on Ludendorff and Haushofer by an extensive section on sea and air war 
is not quite clear. 

Edward ‘Mead Earle and his associates deserve much credit for the excellent 
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piece of work which this volume represents. It offers a wealth of facts and ideas 
in a very readable form. It emphasizes the insoluble link of military questions to- 
day with economic, political, social, and technological developments. Last but not 
least, it is permeated with a spirit of militant democracy which is the deadly 
enemy of aggressive militarism. In the editor’s own words (p. x), “We do not 
have and do not wish to have a military class to whom these matters will be 
delegated with plenary powers. Our armed forces, including our officer corps, are 
recruited on a democratic basis. This is as it should be, since there is only one safe 
repository of the national security of a democratic state: the whole people.” 


Sarah Lawrence College ji ALBERT LAUTERBACH 


WHEN THE FRENCH WERE HERE: A NARRATIVE OF THE SOJOURN 
OF THE FRENCH FORCES IN AMERICA, AND THEIR CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN DRAWN FROM UNPUB- 
LISHED REPORTS AND LETTERS OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF FRANCE AND THE MS. DIVISION OF 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. By Stephen Bonsal. (Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 1945. Pp. xix, 263. $3.00.) 


ThE subtitle of this book and the blurb on its jacket lead one to expect a new 
interpretation of military affairs in the United States during the War of American 
Independence. Such an interpretation is sadly needed—to keep pace with S. F. 
Bemis’ re-examination of the diplomatic history (Diplomacy of the American 
Revolution [New York, 1935]). Bemis, borrowing from and improving upon 
the classic study of Henri Doniol (Histoire de la participation de la France a 
Vétablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique [5 vols.; Paris, 1886-90]) showed that 
the question of American independence was only a single aspect—and perhaps 
not the most important—of the world’s diplomatic problems during that period. 
There was room for hope that Bonsal, adopting as a model Bemis’ corrective of 
the usual ethnocentric account, would borrow from and improve upon not only 
Doniol but also E. M. Stone (Our French Allies [Providence, 1884]) and D. B. 
Keim (Rochambeau [Washington, 1907]), thus showing that military activities 
in the United States were only a single, and a relatively minor, phase of the world 
war of that period. 

The hope is quickly dispelled. In a brief introduction Bonsal admits quite 
frankly that his purpose in writing was Franco-American propaganda. To be sure, 
the prologue which follows sounds a scholarly note. It was intended, the author 
tells us, “not only to present our War for Independence in its proper relation to 
the world war of the eighteenth century, but to indicate what a vital factor it has 
become in the protracted and universal struggle against the forces of darkness 
and savagery which the United Nations are now happily bringing to a victorious 
issue” (p. xiii). Unfortunately, however, neither the prologue nor the text carries 
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out this promise. Although the book mentions military activities in Europe, the 
West Indies, Africa, and India, their place in the global warfare of which the 
Yorktown campaign was cnly a part is never given the importance they deserve. 
Although there are a few generalities about the intellectual influence of the Amer- 
ican Revolution upon the Frenchmen who participated, no effort is made to trace 
it systematically. 

There is some internal evidence that this volume (except for the prologue 
and some footnotes) was prepared several years before its publication. Apparently 
Mr. Bonsal has not kept un with the more recent literature on the subject. R. G. 
Adams, for example, in an article entitled “A View of Cornwallis’s Surrender at 
Yorktown” in this Review (XXXVII [Oct., 1931], 25~49) has shown that Corn- 
wallis’ “retreat” can be understood only as an effort to obey Clinton’s orders to 
take up a post from which his men could easily be transported to other areas. 
The present reviewer’s Lafayette and the Close of the American Revolution (Chi- 
cago, 1942) confirms that thesis and also describes at considerable length the 
Franco-American negotiations which, beginning in 1779, led ultimately to Wash- 
ington’s decision to abandcn the New York campaign and concentrate upon Vir- 
ginia. John C. Fitzpatrick and his collaborators in the bicentennial edition of the 
Writings of George Washington (37 vols.; Washington, 1931-40) have published 
several scores of documents (many of them new) relating to these and similar 
matters. A passing acqueintance with such recent works would have cleared up 
some of Bonsal’s perplexities. But he has apparently consulted no monograph later 
than the Vicomte de Noailles’ Marins et soldats francais en Amérique pendant la 
Guerre de VIndépendance (Paris, 1903) nor any collection of documents more 
up-to-date than Worthington C. Ford’s Writings of George Washington (14 vols.; 
New York, 1889-93). On the other hand, Mr. Bonsal deserves much credit for 
using some rare contemporary journals and some pertinent manuscripts in the 
French archives and the Library of Congress. Since, however, a larger proportion 
of those than he realizes had already been exploited, there is little in his story that 
is significantly new. What little there is is hardly enough to counterbalance what 
is presented either incorrectly or awry. : 

One part of the book will prove quite useful, though somewhat irrelevant to 
its major theme. It is the account (pp. 186-212) of the later careers of several 
officers in Rochambeau's expeditionary force. Yet even these pages give little not 
available in other works; and if Mr. Bonsal had consulted either A. Kuscinski 
(Dictionnaire des conventionnels [Paris, 1916-19]) or Ludovic de Contenson 
(Société des Cincinnati de France et la guerre d' Amérique [Paris, 19341) he could 
have saved the nearly four pages he gives to what he calls “the prize puzzle” (p. 
195) of M. de Barras. For these works (among others) would have made clear 
that André de Barras-la-Vilette, who commanded the Bonetta at Newport and 
Yorktown, was not the infamous Vicomte Paul de Barras of the French Revolution. 


University of Chicago Lovis GorrscHALK 
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THE LETTERS OF LAFAYETTE TO WASHINGTON, 1777-1799. Edited 
by Louis Gottschalk. (New York: Privately printed by Helen Fahnestock 
Hubbard. 1944. Pp. xxvii, 417.) 


Tris book might be subtitled “A Study in Hero Worship.” Lafayette, coming 
to America to serve under Washington, was quite swept off his feet by the Amer- 
ican commander in chief; it was adulation at first sight. Possessing an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of hero worship, he lavished upon Washington an enthusiastic 
admiration that at first startled and dismayed that austere Virginian. In Lafayette’s 
eyes, Washington was beyond reproach, the noblest of men, a paragon of virtue— 
everything, in short, that Parson Weems tried to make him for the benefit of the 
American public. 

As for Washington, under the warmth of Lafayette’s honest affection, his 
frostiness melted away and the great man unbent as he rarely did to other men. 
Washington was reserved but by no means inaccessible; yet, to open a friendship, 
it was necessary to go considerably more than half way—which Lafayette did 
gladly. Slowly, the relationship between the two men expanded into a friendship 
with filial-paternal overtones. Lafayette described himself as a friend, disciple, 
and adopted son; and Washington, although he never completely let down his 
reserve, no doubt found in the affection of the young French nobleman some 
compensation for a childless marriage. 

The friendship of Washington and Lafayette survived all the shocks that friend- 
ships are heir to: the efforts of Washington’s enemies to alienate Lafayette’s regard 
for the commander in chief; Lafayette’s persistent efforts to procure commissions 
for the French soldiers of fortune who had come to win glory and fat pay checks 
in America (Washington would gladly have sacked the entire lot with the excep- 
tion of Lafayette); and the strain imposed upon Franco-American relations by 
the war of the French Revolution. Ambitious of leading an expedition to Canada, 
Lafayette nevertheless was willing to forego this opportunity to gain military glory 
rather than bring humiliation upon his friend. Yet Lafayette was not a mere 
sycophant; as his letters show, he freely advised Washington upon military mat- 
ters, always being careful to preserve the deference of the pupil toward the master. 

Throughout his career, Lafayette studiously imitated Washington; he seems 
always to have been asking himself, “What would General Washington do if he 
were here?” Yet there is no certainty of being a great man simply by imitating 
other great men, and, unfortunately for Lafayette, Washington’s example afforded 
no sure guide amid the rush of events in France after 1789. Revolution in France 
was a very different thing from revolution in America, and, after 1791, Lafayette 
was clearly out of his depth. Aspiring to be the Washington of the French Revolu- 
tion, he found himself obliged to deal with a people which, he said, had “swallowed 
up liberty all at once, and is still liable to mistake licentiousness for freedom.” 
He hated violence and upheld the cause of constitutional, orderly change; dis- 
liking despotism and aristocracy, he could not love democracy. But it was difficult 
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even for an American radical to thread his way safely through the French Revolu- 
tion—Tom Paine narrowly missed the guillotine. Little wonder therefore that 
Lafayette found safety only in exile. 

This volume brings within convenient compass all the letters written by 
, Lafayette to Washington. Although many of them have appeared in print before, 
they have been mutilated by Jared Spark’s editorial excisions. This defect Professor 
Gottschalk has remedied by editorial work of a highly meticulous character. At 
the same time, Mr. Gottschalk has provided an excellent introduction that sum- 
marizes the results of his many years of study of Lafayette. And, to top it all, the 
book itself, in these days oz meager, shriveled, wartime volumes, is a collector’s 
item of fine paper and clear typography. 


Bryn Mawr College Jonn C. MILLER 


CAPITALISM AND SLAVERY. By Eric Williams. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 285. $3.00.) 


Bors the title of this work and the opening sentence of its preface suggest to 
the reader what he will fnd. This is “an attempt to place in historical perspective 
the relationship between early capitalism as exemplified by Great Britain, and the 
Negro slave trade, Negro slavery and the general colonial trade of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.” It is, as the author says, in no sense a study of the institu- 
tion of slavery but rather a study of the contribution of slavery to the development 
of the Industrial Revolution and of the forces of industrialism which presently 
destroyed slavery. The argument can be set forth briefly. The raising of sugar is 
a capitalistic industry. It demands the plantation system and a large labor supply 
which can be obtained only by the slave trade. In the economic structure which is 
created there is no place for the small farmer. To the mercantilist merchant at 
home the slave trade was the ideal trade. It found vent for English goods; it built 
up English shipping; it enriched the colonies; it poured wealth into the laps of 
sugar planters, All this is familiar ground but it is well told by Professor Williams, 
who draws the story from an enormous mass of contemporary material. 

Having established the relation between sugar and the slave trade and between 
the slave trade and the commerce of the day, he follows with an account of the 
destruction of the mercantilist system and shows how the slave system, now an 
outworn economic institution, was destroyed by the very forces it had helped 
create. Here the lines are far less clearly defined; motives are mixed; economic 
influences are less simple; and one must tread cautiously. Monopoly everywhere 
was breaking down before the onslaught of the industrial system. Put briefly, 
“When British capitalism depended on the West Indies, they [the capitalists] 
ignored slavery or defended it. When British capitalism found the West Indian 
monopoly a nuisance, they destroyed West Indian slavery as the first step in the 
destruction of the West Indian monopoly” (p. 161). 
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One feels at times that Mr. Williams in his zeal to establish the primacy of 
the economic forces is somewhat less than fair to the humanitarians whose voices 
were raised against the slave trade and later against slavery. A man is not of 
necessity a hypocrite because his economic interests and his moral convictions 
coincide. Humanitarianism may be “lucrative” and still be humanitarianism. Nor 
is it necessary to conclude that the zealots who struggled to abolish the slave 
trade at the end of the eighteenth century were insincere because they countenanced 
the institution of slavery, or because they accepted the slave-raised cotton of the 
Southern United States, On one point Mr. Williams seems to have changed his 
mind, He at one time wrote, “The white man proved unable to endure strenuous 
labor in the tropical climate” (Journal of Negro History, XXV, 61). Here he dis- 
misses this contention as false and misleading. 

By no means the least useful part of the study is the careful annotation and 
the rich bibliography. 


Wellesley College ELIZABETH DONNAN 


ARMISTICE, 1918. By Harry R, Rudin, Associate Professor of History and 
Fellow of Pierson College in Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1944. Pp. vii, 442. $5.00.) . l 


Tuts book is a brilliant, scholarly, and detailed account of the events leading 
up to the signing of the armistice between the allied and associated powers and 
Germany in November, 1918, and the end of the first World War. Professor Rudin 
has presented an exhaustive study of the principal documentary materials, mem-' 
oirs, newspapers, and serial publications in this first historical narrative of the 
armistice negotiations in English and has made important contributions to our 
knowledge of this controversial problem. The first chapters of the monograph have 
to do with Ludendorff’s sudden desire for an armistice to avert military disaster, 
and his demands for a parliamentary government in Berlin which would request 
President Wilson to bring about an immediate armistice and to initiate peace nego- 
tiations upon the basis of the Fourteen Points and subsequent pronouncements. The 
author then shows how the President disregarded the Allies while they sought to 
circumvent his peace program, how the torpedoing of the Leinster threatened to 
end the negotiations, and how when Ludendorff changed his mind and decided to 
continue the war he was relieved of his command. The final chapters are con- 
cerned with the Fourteen Points, the drafting of the armistice terms by the 
Supreme War Council, the revolt of Berlin, the abdication of the kaiser and the 
signing of the armistice. j 

Professor Rudin has shown that Ludendorff’s and Hindenburg’s decision of 
September 28 to overthrow the imperial chancellor, to establish a new parliamen- 
tary government, and to force it to hoist the white flag was based upon “a sense 
of catastrophe” in the west and the knowledge of the Bulgarian collapse in the 
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Balkans. This decision was approved the next day by the kaiser and the foreign 
secretary, whereupon Count Hertling resigned and the empire fell a prey to the 
factions. 

The supreme command of the army, now in complete panic, was indifferent 
about the effect of a request for an armistice on the war-weary German nation and 
specifically about the rapid disintegration of the home front which resulted from 
Ludendorff’s démarche. As early as October 14 the Pan-Germans proclaimed that 
the army was being defeated by the collapse of the home front and the shameful 
conduct of the government of Prince Max of Baden. To add to the growing con- 
fusion the political and military leaders did not know that Ludendorff himself had 
forced the prince’s government to hoist the white flag. 

Beyond-the wall of iron and fire on the western front, Wilson’s allies disagreed 
with him about the basis and conduct of negotiations with the treacherous Ger- 
mans, yet neither France nor Britain wished to continue the conflict until uncon- 
ditional surrender. Pershing alone advised against a negotiated peace which would 
jeopardize the moral position of the victors and “possibly lose the chance actually 
to secure world peace on terms that would insure its permanence.” It is news to 
the reviewer, however, that the Fourteen Points of Wilson’s peace program was 
“the major issue in the Congressional elections of November 5, 1918.” 

The author's first basic conclusion is that the German high command's stab-in- 
the-back explanation of the empire’s collapse is “one of the boldest and most 
successful attempts in history to tamper with fact and to shift responsibility.” 
Although he throws some light on Ludendorfi’s responsibility for the legend, he 
does not clarify all the principal phases. It is also difficult to accept the conclusion 
concerning the shock produced by Prince Max’s speech of October 5. There is 
considerable evidence that millions of thinking Germans fully understood the 
gravity of the military situation on the western front in the late summer of 1918. 
Again the reviewer is of the opinion that the supreme command actually planned 
“the democratic government in Berlin” as a front behind which the supreme war 
lord and his two lieutenants could escape from the worst results of military defeat. 
In fact the supreme command never even cut the private wire when Ebert became 
head of the revolutionary government. 

“Had the Germans been confronted by a demand for unconditional surrender 
in 1918,” concludes Professor Rudin, “the war would not have ended in that 
year.” True perhaps, but in all probability it would have ended in total defeat in 
the summer of 1919. The facts are that both William I and Ludendorff fled the 
Reich in 1918, but the stab-in-the-back legend spread over all Germany. Corporal 
Hitler’s propaganda convinced millions of his countrymen of the reality of the 
Hagen thrust of the homeland and of the allied use of “the fourteen freckles” to 
trick the Germans, This book then is the tragic story of a war that did not end in 
the unconditional surrender of Germany. 


Stanford University l Rates HasweLL Lurz 
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CLAIMS TO TERRITORY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELA- 
TIONS. By Norman Hill, Professor in International Law and Relations, 
University of Nebraska. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1945. Pp. vi, 
248. $3.00.) 


Claims to Territory in International Law and Relations is an interesting little 
book on a very timely subject. It is nontechnical and easy to read, though carefully 
annotated. The book may be widely read by diplomats for their own edification 
(but not that of their staffs) and by students (but not necessarily, I hope, by their 
teachers). 

Professor Hill paints the picture with very broad strokes. He outlines the 
various historical claims to territory that states have made, and gives examples and 
cases to illustrate each claim and possible combination of claims. There he stops. 
He does not go into specific examples with any degree of thoroughness. He does 
not, for instance, undertake to prove that Alsace-Lorraine either should or should 
not belong to France. You get the impression that that is not his purpose. Nor, on 
the other hand, does the author make much of a case for or against the plebiscite 
as a means of solving nonlegal disputes. You get the idea that that is not his pur- 
pose either. What then is the motive underlying the book? I confess to having no 
quick answer. The only thing I can think of is that the author believed it would 
be useful to compress within one volume a series of examples of the types of claims 
pressed by states in quest of territory, and of the means and procedures whereby 
states have occasionally adjudicated those claims. That is all. 

One point of weakness, if it can be called that, is the rather extended treat- 
ment Professor Hill gives to the subject of strategic claims in his book without 
referring to any more recent source than George Fielding Eliot (1941 vintage). 
Much strategic water has passed under the bridge since 1941. And it has been 
water not unaffected by the influence of territory on military strategy. Professor 
Hill makes a passing allusion to it on page 60, when he refers to islands and land- 
based aircraft, to Crete, to the Solomons, and to many other strategic island groups 
in the Pacific. He again touches upon it, though apparently unawares, in his state- 
ments on pages 63 and 68: in the former instance, when he refers to France’s 
concern for her industry (in Bismarck’s time) if Germany possessed Strasbourg 
: „and Metz; and in the latter case, when he notes Hitler's idea that mere size 
enhances the security of a state. 

If the territorial proximity of France’s industry to German foot soldiers in Bis- 
marck's time was a strategic consideration, how vastly the advent of modern air 
power must have enlarged this concept. To what extent will air power, from this 
point of view, affect territorial considerations at the forthcoming peace conference? 
Similarly, to what extent has “mere size” enhanced the security of a state from 
the point of view of air power? Britain found out to her sorrow what the lack of 
“mere size” meant in 1940; Russia, to her joy, found out what “mere size” meant 
in 1941; and Germany found out what the lack of “mere size” meant when her 


territorial boundaries became more and more restricted and Allied air power 
moved closer and closer in for the final kill. By omitting any serious consideration 
of these important new territorial factors, while at the same time devoting con- 
siderable wordage and space to territory and strategy, Professor Hill makes no 
progress toward enlightening whatever audience he hopes to reach in one of the 
most vital new territorial subiects of our time. 


Washington, D. C. James T. Lowe 


Ancient and Medieval History 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM 30 B.c. TO ap. 138. By 
Edward T. Salmon, Sometime Senior Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Ancient History in McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario. [Macmillan's History of the Greek and Roman World, General 
Editor: M. Cary, Volume VI.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. 
xiii, 363. $5.50.) 

Tue seven-volume Macmillan (Methuen) series covering the history of the 
Greek and Roman world is now nearly complete; only the first volume of the 
Greek history series remains to be published. Dr. Salmon’s treatment of the period 
30 B.C. to 138 A.D. is the fourth and last of the volumes on Rome to appear in print. 
The work of Scullard (753-146 5.c.), Marsh (146-30 3.c.), and Parker (138-337 
A.D.) has previously received notice in this journal (XLII [Oct., 1936], 96; XLVI 
[Oct., 1940], 102). 

The defect of the present volume is not that Dr. Salmon was commissioned to 
replace the late R. P. Longden as author but rather that the work has been done 
in haste and at'a time wher. it is not easy to think or write about anything so re- 
mote as Roman history. One does not question Dr. Salmon’s competence as he 
discusses the period from Augustus to Hadrian, but there is no doubt that if he 
(or his publishers) had been content to delay publication until after the war, a 
much better and more useful book might have been forthcoming. 

Dr. Salmon quite rightly admits that his book can make no claim to originality; 
it is sound—and completely uninspired. He apologizes for having produced a work 
in which the personalities of the emperors may seem to have been given undue 
attention, but if he had taken the trouble to endow his emperors with personality, 
he might have been cheerfully forgiven by his readers. Furthermore, there is in- 
cluded in the book very little that one might not find in an ordinary textbook. If 
Dr. Salmon’s reputation as a scholar were not already well established, he might 
be suspected of having consulted only the meager bibliography which his book 
contains. 

Looking at the Macmillan Roman series as a whole, one finds that the same 
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criticisms can be made in greater or lesser degree, In no case can the sound scholar- 
ship of the authors be doubted, but in every instance there is a deadly preoccupa- 
tion with political, institutional, and military history, whereas the social, economic, 
literary, and artistic phases of Roman history are given little attention. Only the 
late Dr. Marsh wrote as if he had some real interest in his subject, and only Mr. 
Parker had the initiative to introduce material which was not previously familiar 
to everyone in the field. 

It is difficult to imagine for what audience this series is intended. It is not for 
the beginning student, nor for the specialist, and probably not for the general 
public, One thing, however, is certain, and that is that the series will not encourage 
many of its teaders to explore further the field of Roman history. 


Washington, D. C. Tom B. Jones 


ANDREA BARBARIGO: MERCHANT OF VENICE, 1418-1449. By Frederic 
C. Lane. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series LXII, Number 1.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1944. 
Pp. 224, xiv. $2.25.) 


` A MASTERFUL article contributed by Professor Gino izle of Venice to the 
Annales d'histoire économique et sociale in 1937—“Les activités économiques du 
patriciat vénitien”—has epitomized the notion of the Venetian merchant-patrician 
as shaped by recent research. A lacuna sorely felt, however, has been the absence 
of any exposition of the activities of individual Venetian merchants or firms, such 
as we have for nearly every other Italian city. Publication of the first “business 
biography” for Renaissance Venice,. illuminating the triumphs and disappoint- 
ments of an individual trader, is therefore a matter of considerable interest. Its 
value is enhanced because Professor Lane has seized the opportunity to take stock 
of the unfortunately scarce material of fifteenth and early sixteenth century ac- 
count books and business letters accessible in the Venetian archives. In an appendix, 
he provides us with a sort of archival guide for further work. Since he has photo- 
stated substantial portions of the surviving books, we may hope that a considerable 
part of the work will be done in this country. (“Family Partnerships and Joint 
Ventures in the Venetian Republic,” in the Journal of Economic History, IV 
[Nov., 1944], is a first publication by Mr. Lane a de from this material for 
the early sixteenth century.) 

For several reasons the figure of Andrea Barbarigo recommends itself for closer 
study. He represents the only case encountered by Mr. Lane where the surviving 
account books and business letters sometimes refer to the same transactions, mak- 
ing possible a glimpse of the merchant’s intimate motives. Further, in consequence 
of personal misfortune—-Andrea’s father had ruined the fortunes and the political 
position of his family by failing in his duties as a commander of a Venetian fleet— 
Andrea was forced to look out eagerly for any opportunity for commercial gain 
to. rebuild his fortune. Consequently, his papers refer to an unusual variety of 
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business ventures. Finally, the preserved books of the Barbarigo family include 
some kept by Andrea’s son and grandson. This furnishes a rare chance to follow 
up the subsequent withdrawal of the family from trade to landed property and to 
profitable participation in public offices. 

The economic problems discussed on the basis of this material center on two 
points. The first is the scope of individual initiative in the frame of an economic 
system characterized by the state's constructing, letting out on hire, and convoying 
most of the merchant ships. The narrative points out that regulation of shipping 
‘merely conditioned, but did not replace, individual enterprise. The second chief 
topic is business organization. We are given an analysis not only of Andrea’s small 
independent enterprise but also of the structure of the great Venetian firms, usually 
built on family partnerships. Emphasis is placed on the obscuration of the medieval 
Commenda through the use cf commission agents abroad and also on the versatility 
and readiness of Venetian business “to shift funds rapidly from one branch of 
trade to another.” The volume opens with an attractive biographic outline and 
ends with a number of appendixes, including an extensive treatise on the growth 
of “Accounting Methods”; notable among the conclusions is that “double entry 
was well known and commonly used at Venice at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.” 

May we regard Andrea Barbarigo’s business career and conduct as “typical” 
of those of a Venetian patrician of modest means? They are indubitably typical 
in so far as they disclose the nature and technique of the business of Venice’s 
early quattrocento merchants. But are we to assume that a considerable number of 
“poor” Venetian noblemen did make their way in life in the fashion of Andrea 
Barbarigo? Mr, Lane introduces Andrea’s biography with a discussion of “Old 
Wealth and New” and of the rise of new elements in the Italian city-states. Yet 
there is little of the self-made “new rich” in this descendant of a substantial and 
influential family, one who could count on the friendship of relatives of political 
standing and considerable wealth (finally bequeathed to his children) at every 
step of his career. A real “poor nobile” could not have hoped for a comparably 
rapid rise. On the other hand, the average poor nobile would hardly have been 
ready to take upon himself Andrea’s complete absorption in business pursuits and 
his aloofness from political life—presumably a consequence of Andrea’s peculiar 
position after the disloyalty of his father. Normally, the chances open to the poorer 
members of the Venetian nobility lay not so much in opportunities for equal 
competition with capitalists of greater wealth as in the easy access provided by the 
Republic to many (moderately salaried) public offices, the medium for active 
participation even of impecunious nobili in the administration of the state. Part 
of the career of every “typical” Venetian merchant-nodile, whether wealthy or 
poor, was the performance of such political and military functions (as Luzzatto 
has it in his summary) as “aujourd’hui nous sembleraient absolument inconciliables 
avec une activité commercial quelconque.” When seen in this perspective ‘of the 
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time, the merchant figure reconstructed in Mr. Lane’s illuminating monograph 
can be accepted as “typical” of its age only with reservation. 


Institute for Advanced Study Hans Baron 


Modern European History 


WILLIAM THE SILENT: WILLIAM OF N ASSAU, PRINCE OF ORANGE, . 
1533-1584. By C. V. Wedgwood. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1944. 
Pp. 256. $3.00.) 


Some characters do not lend themselves to those drastic reappraisals which add 
the’ spice of surprise to popular biography. They even escape, in large measure, 
that periodically revised estimate of their worth and work which, it is sometimes 
supposed, is entailed on historiography by the process of history itself.. When in 
1855 J. L. Motley concluded his Rise of the Dutch Republic with a panegyric on 
its hero, he was only repeating in terms fit for the nineteenth century the gist of 
what William of Nassau’s earliest biographers, English and Dutch, had written 
of him, as they in turn were mainly repeating the judgments of William’s friends 
and of the fairer-minded among his contemporary enemies. By 1895 Ruth Putnam 
had the advantage of more documents in published form than had been available 
to Motley, even in the archives, and of the editorial labors of Gachard (incom- 
plete when Motley wrote) and Poullet and Kervyn de Lettenhove and others. 
' She had also the inestimable advantage of knowing that Motley’s mid-century 
enthusiasm for liberty and heroism was sadly outmoded, and that what was 
wanted was to smudge Motley’s strong blacks and whites into the soiled familiar 
gray of ordinary human nature. But in spite of her studious avoidance of eloquence 
Ruth Putnam’s portrait of the prince of Orange is recognizably Motley’s; her 
final estimate is as high, if not as glowing as his. 

In the last fifty years less has been added to our knowledge of the sixteenth 
century Dutch wars than was added between Motley’s book and Ruth Putnam’s, 
but so much more to our critical and psychoanalytic tool kit that 1855 and 1895 
seem equally antiquated, while our own recent experience of history has been so 
immediate that we are tempted to judge that the quiet nineteenth century never 
experienced that painful process at all. C. V. Wedgwood is admirably equipped to 
focus all our twentieth century superiorities for a popular re-examination of 
William the Silent. She writes well and without condescension, which should be 
the primary requisite for any popular biographer. She ts aware of all the latest 
critical and analytical techniques, the neo-Marxian, the neo-Freudian, the neo- 
Paretan, though it must not be supposed that she allows them to clutter up her 
judgments. She is. sensitive to the currents of contemporary thought. And she 
commands a scholarship adequate to insure that the latest discoveries will be 
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utilized when they deserve it and the central narrative set firmly in its larger back- 
ground. Nevertheless, it is the first duty of a reviewer to report that nothing in 
her William the Silent obliges any serious revision of our prior notions of the man 
and his times. Perhaps if C. V. Wedgwood were less a scholar in the best sense of 
the word, had less respect not only for objective fact but for what is less often 
recognized, objective truth in proportion and balance of detail, she would have 
achieved a more startling originality. As it is, though her emphasis is of today 
and her estimate is shaded by considerations of which the nineteenth century was 
careless or unaware, her prince of Orange is the same hero of whom Motley wrote, 
“As long as he lived he was the guiding star of a whole brave nation, and when 
he died the little children cried in the streets.” 

To say that the character of William the Silent defies drastic reappraisal, and 
commands, for much the same reasons, the same tribute of admiration from Miss 
Wedgwood as from Motley or from Meteren, is not to say that we do not need 
this book or should not welcome it. We should welcome it if only because it comes 
from one of the small company of serious historians who can still write literate 
English. And we need it because, even though the facts were all accessible to us 
before, and the main judgments are unchanged, we need someone to state the 
prince of Orange in our terms for our day. We are perhaps better prepared than 
our grandfathers to recognize that a politician—even a trimmer, provided he never 
trims essentials—may be a great statesman. We are, perhaps, better prepared than 
any of our race since the turbulent religious wars to appreciate the heroism re- 
quired for steadfast moderation, for simple tolerance and simple human kindness 
in a world gone mad with hate and cruelty. We know, without derogation to our 
individual wills or to the impersonal forces of history, that there are heroes without 
whom life would have. been different, heroes for whom a whole nation may 
genuinely mourn. And we need to be reminded that, in spite of an untimely and: 
irreparable loss, a people with courage and resolution enough can go on to achieve 
for themselves some part of the destiny toward which their dead hero has pointed. 


New York City GARRETT MATTINGLY 


THE NOTEBOOK OF JOHN PENRY, 1593. Edited for the Royal Historical 
Society from the origina! in the Huntington Library by Albert Peel. [Camden 
Third Series, Volume LEVI] eee Offices of the Royal Historical Society. 
1944. Pp. xxviii, 99.) 


For students of late Elizabethan and early Stuart history one of the most in- 
teresting collections of manuscripts in America is the so-called Ellsmere Manu- 
scripts at the Huntington Library in California. This collection contains a large 
part of the surviving papers of Sir Thomas Egerton, successively master of the rolls, 
solicitor general, attorney general, and lord keeper of the great seal under Queen 
Elizabeth, and lord chancellor under King James. It was as attorney general that 
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Sir Thomas became involved in the trial of John Penry, Puritan martyr, in 1593. 
That accounts for the fact that many documents relating to Penry's later days turn 
-up among Egerton's papers. Copies of many of these are to be found elsewhere, 
and a considerable number of them have been published by Champlin Burrage. 
What Burrage never found was Penry's own notebook, It is a small quarto 
volume, written in three different hands, probably all of them by Penry himself. 
Parts of it are easy reading, parts of it extraordinarily difficult. When I came across 
it many years ago in a hasty survey of the Ellsmere Manuscripts, I recognized its 
significance, but had neither the time nor the patience to transcribe it. Fortunately 
it has fallen into the hands of Dr, Albert Peel, already well known to students of 
Elizabethan Puritanism as editor of The Seconde Parte of a Register (Cambridge, 
1915). No man alive is more competent to undertake the difficult business of 
transcription and interpretation. He has to all appearances done a splendid job. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the transcription because I have not the original 
before me, but I can vouch for the painstaking and accurate scholarship of the 
editor. 

On the whole the yield of the notebook is disappointing. Dr. Peel, in his intro- 
duction, has directed a large part of his attention to the thorny question of the 
authorship of the Martin Marprelate tracts. In the draft of a letter to Burghley, 
written in the closing days of Penry’s life and preserved in the notebook (pp. 
61 ff.), Penry himself dealt with the matter at some length and undertook to 
demonstrate that he was not Martin. But Dr. Peel does not seem to be completely 
convinced that Penry was not equivocating. In any case, Penry’s statement, though 
persuasive, can not be accepted as decisive, and the matter rests not very far from 
where it was. l 

In his preoccupation with the Marprelate controversy, Dr. Peel has passed 
lightly over some other significant items in the notebook which deserve attention. 
Students of Elizabethan parliamentary history will be much interested in the 
procedure attending the presentation of the Brownist petition to Parliament in 
March, 1593. It appears from a letter of Penry to Burghley (pp. 53-54) that the 
petition was presented to the lord keeper (presiding officer of the House of 
Lords) and to Mr. Speaker (of the Commons) by two women, one of them 
apparently Penry's wife, who were committed to prison and at least one of them, 
under fear of torture, compelled to confess all she knew about it. “How un- 
worthily,” Penry remarked, “suffer you the privileges of that high court to be thus 
encroached upon and trodden under foot” (p. 55). Unless I am mistaken, this is 
a unique case of its sort in the whole history of Elizabeth’s parliaments. 

Another document in the notebook is the draft of a letter from Penry to the 
earl of Essex. The fact that Penry addressed himself to Essex is itself significant, 
for Essex is generally considered the successor of the earl of Leicester as champion 
of Puritanism in Elizabeth’s council. Indeed, there is some reason to believe that 
_ the increased persecution of the Puritans during the last decade of the queen’s 
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reign is to be explained in part by the fact that the two great champions of Puri- 
tanism at court died at or near the end of the previous decade, Leicester in 1588, 
Sir Francis Walsingham in 1590. Essex, if anyone, took their place, and it is sig- 
nificant to note that though he was not yet firmly in his seat at the time of Penry’s 
martyrdom, Penry nevertheless reached out for his support. The letter itself 
deserves more careful analysis than Dr. Peel has given to it, if only because 1t 
throws light upon Penry's estimate of Essex, Space does not serve to pursue the 
matter far, but it is noteworthy that a large part of Penry's argument is in terms 
of a wholesale confiscation of church property. “Is not,” he asks, “a Devereux as 
meet to effect the action by her authority as a Cromwell was under her father's?” 
The appeal is in part to Essex’s vanity, in part to his cupidity. “Ye shall not,” 
Penry writes, “have the like favor in court always. Use your opportunity then.” 
He was careful not to single out Essex as the most promising supporter of Puri- 
tanism, though something of the sort might be read into the following sentence: 
“Bear with me, good my lord, if I be overseen in taking you for the meetest man 
of all the nobility and council of England for the work” (p. gr). 

But scholars will not cuarrel with Dr. Peel if he has left a few kernels for 
their gleaning. They will rather be profoundly grateful to him for placing at their 
disposition a notebook, the editing of which has been done with painstaking care 
in the face of extraordinary difficulties and the contents of which make an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of Elizabethan Puritanism. 


Washington, D. C. Conyers READ 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES: TOWARD A SOCIAL BASIS 
FOR FREEDOM. By Helen Merrell Lynd. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1945. Pp. viii, 598. $4.50.) 


England in the Eighteen-Eighties is not history in the old formal sense of the 
actual story of an age, nor dces it utilize new historical material in order to correct 
or expand our knowledge. It is rather the transfer of some of the methods of social 
investigation and analysis, used by the author on the scale of a small, contemporary 
community in Middletown and Middletown in Transition, to a whole country and 
to a period which has passed out of ordinary memory. The book is important, 
therefore, in proportion to the success of these methods in reaching significant 
~ historical conclusions rather than for any particular contributions to a history 
of late Victorian England. 

The methods used by Mrs. Lynd develop through three stages. First is the 
conception of the problem, which concerns the shift in emphasis in social thought 
from a liberalism interested in preventing bad government to a new theory of 
the state as a positive force in the creation of human good. This shift is considered 
to have taken place in England between 1880 and 1890. The second and principal 
stage is the sifting of newspapers, magazines, biographies, diaries, and letters, the 
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classification of the results, and the presentation of this material in orderly form. 
Since the method of verifying changes in ideas by collecting expressions of in- 
dividual opinion is basically the method of sampling, and since a large sample is 
clearly necessary for accuracy in such a study, a great variety of published material 
has been consulted. The selected material is presented in two parts, the first dealing 
directly with changes in ideas and the second with the role of social institutions— 
that is, political parties, organized labor, churches, schools, and special organiza- 
tions such as the Fabian Society—in bringing about these changes. This stage 
calls for arduous labor for the researcher and also, it must be confessed, for the 
reader of the published result. The final stage is the conclusion formulated in terms 
of the problem—establishment of the shift from laissez-faire liberalism to the con- 
cept of the welfare state—and on the basis of the material presented in the body 
of the work. 

Mrs. Lynd adheres carefully to this design, though without confining her 
sources strictly to the years from 1880 to 1890. Where it seems appropriate, ma- 
terial from the preceding and the following decades is employed to good effect, for 
her concern is with ideas rather than with exact dates. The range of her reading 
is vast, and the large and varied mass of her material is used with extraordinary 
care for accuracy in details. If consistency in method, the number and extent of 
the samples of opinion, and exactitude in handling her material could produce 
results better than those of the usual methods of historical research, Mrs. Lynd 
would certainly have achieved them. 

The question is, then, whether the methods of England in the Eighteen- 
Eighties are more valid than those of the orthodox historian, who hopes, at least, 
that his judgments will grow out of the source material without benefit of a theory 
of social values. What is better must necessarily be a matter of opinion, but the 
two methods certainly produce different results for this period. To the orthodox 
historian the year 1880 is marked by the formation of a Liberal government gen- 
erally agreed on a new extension of the suffrage but divided on other questions of 
internal policy. An active and growing minority of the party believed in increased 
use of state power for social welfare. Shortly after the passage of new franchise 
and redistribution bills, the Liberals split over Irish home rule. The Conservatives 
returned to office in 1886, and, except for a short interval, remained in power 
until 1905 with a policy of avoiding basic internal changes. In short, the election 
returns indicate a Conservative reaction in the eighties. Mrs. Lynd comes to the 
opposite conclusion: that realization of a discrepancy between social facts and old 
laissez-faire social theory came relatively swiftly in the eighties, and that the old 
negative attitude towards the functions of the state yielded in this decade to belief 
in the potentialities of political power for social improvement. 

This is a serious difference. Is the usual historical method too concerned with 
the obvious facts of political history to reveal significant shifts in ideas? Or does 
Mrs. Lynd’s firm belief in a social basis for freedom direct the selection and evalua- 
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tion of her sources to the paint that the conclusions are really a restatement of 
her initial conceptions? This reviewer gives an afhrmative answer to both ques- 
tions. Mrs. Lynd has described, and illustrated in great detail, a significant shift 
in the currents of English opinion, but has assumed its success in the eighties be- 
cause it became clearly apparent in these years. She antedates the real turn of 
opinion towards social reform. On the other hand, the historian who places the 
turn as late as the decade before the war of 1914 may well be postdating it by 
failing to recognize a time lag between the general acceptance of new ideas and 
the passage of legislation clearly based upon them. But these views are themselves 
matters of opinion. What is certain is that England in the Eighteen-Eighties is a 
significant work which must be given the careful attention of every student of late 
Victorian England. | 


Mills College Francis H. Herrick 


ALLENBY IN EGYPT, Volume II of ALLENBY: A STUDY IN GREAT- 
NESS. By Field-Marshai Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii, 161. $2.50.) 


Frecp Marsa Viscourt Wavell has in many ways followed in the footsteps 
of his late chief and lasting model whose biography he has written in Allenby: A 
Study in Greatness. Like Allenby himself he has risen to the field marshal’s baton, 
and to peership through military achievements in the defense of the British Empire 
along the Suez Canal. The reward was well merited, for the Suez Canal represents 
the strategic hub of the Old World, like the Panama Canal of the New World. 
Allenby defended the life line of the Pax Britannica on the eastern shore of the 
Suez Canal and became visccunt of Megiddo; Wavell defended it on the western 
shore and became viscount cf Cyrenaica. But there the similarity does not end. 
. Allenby, after his military task was completed, was called to Egypt, Britain’s most 
critical imperial position; Wavell has been called to India. The new viceroy of 
` India concludes his biography of Allenby by presenting him as the founder of 
Egyptian independence. Alienby became high commissioner for Egypt when the 
Egyptian nationalists, inspired by England’s liberal tradition and by the democratic 
slogans of World War I, clamored and rioted for Egyptian independence. Allenby 
had enough force at his disposal to restore order and to maintain British rule, but 
he knew that England’s avowed policy was to train the Egyptians to govern them- 
selves. Against much opposition in Britain and in Egypt which accused him of 
“selling out” the empire, Allenby prevailed upon the British government to pro- 
claim Egypt’s independence in 1922. Britain set thereby an example which she 
herself followed in Iraq and which the United States is now following in the 
Philippines. 

Viscount Wavell’s book, written with great simplicity and straightforwardness, 
forms not only an important study in recent Egyptian history and in British im- 
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perial policy. It is also a revealing self portrait of the present viceroy of India. He 
believes that “the stout support Egyptians have given Britain in this war, espe- 
cially at times when British victory must have seemed doubtful to them,” can be 
attributed partly to the impression that Allenby left “of British resolution and fair 
dealing.” Without a friendly understanding with the Egyptian people, the British 
position in Egypt at the most critical hour of World War II would have been 
untenable. The turning point of the present war which defeated Axis plans for 
world domination and made the victory of the United Nations possible was the 
firmly held British strategic position in Egypt. This position, like ours in Panama, 
must be built, as Allenby understood, on sincere friendship, common sense, and 
firmness alike. In both cases a Monroe Doctrine applies, based upon co-operation, 
but the forms of co-operation have undergone many changes in the last fifty years. 
As Wavell rightly points out, the only alternative to conciliation and common sense 
compromise would be military rule to which Britain (and the United States) often 
took recourse in the past but which, “quite apart from questions of morality and 
justice,” would be unthinkable after World War I in view of the temper of the 
British (and American) nations “and the inconstancy of their rules.” Allenby 
carried his program in Egypt through against much opposition and misrepre- 
sentation. It is not the British way to deal with a problem logically or directly, but 
it is in the best tradition of British proconsulship to deal with it courageously 
and fairly. 

Viscount Wavell has added to personal observation the conscientious studying 
of the period from the sources. His narrative is enlivened by a number of pene- 
trating and always objective character sketches of British and Egyptian leading 
personalities. He is not uncritical of Allenby nor is he ever ungenerous to his 
opponents. He has brought to his task rare qualifications of intimate knowledge 
and power of judgment; his story reveals the often overlooked human side of 
British imperial administration as it has developed in the twentieth century. 


Smith College Hans Korn 


THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, 1720-1865: THE RISE OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES. By B. J. Hovde. Two volumes. (Boston: Chapman and 
Grimes, 1944. Pp. 428; 429-824. $10.00.) 


Tus first comparative history of the Scandinavian countries is a work of 
impressive scholarship. It makes available to English-speaking students of modern 
European history a vast amount of hitherto inaccessible information, the results of 
a generation of Scandinavian research, and presents them with all the skill and 
acumen at the command of a distinguished American scholar. The point of view 
is almost severely economic, and no one need fear that he is being snared by a 
Scandinavian bias. There is rather a sobering tendency to emphasize the sharp edge 
of class conflict and economic self-seeking. 
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_ Professor Hovde has chosen to study that period of Scandinavian history in 
which these countries “passed from a pre-capitalistic to a capitalistic stage of 
civilization.” Each chapter is organized around some phase of life in which this 
transition was illustrated, such as “Industry and Trade,” “Agriculture; the Decline 
of the Old System,” “Literature,” “Public Health,” etc. A central theme through- 
out'the book is the growth of an individualism which the author regards as 
essentially a product of capitalistic enterprise. American students will find an 
abundance of material on the history in Scandinavia of that spirit of “free enter- 
prise” which is thought by many to be the bulwark of American liberty. The 
division of material is a lengthwise one so that each chapter includes the develop- 
ment in all three countries over all or most of the period under discussion. This 
organization permits some very helpful bird’s-eye views of the chosen topics and 
interesting comparative observations on the relative status of the various countries. 
But it throws obstacles in the way of any reader who may want a sharply focused 
picture of the development in each country, or indeed, merely a clear, unen- 
cumbered historical narrative. Some repetition is inescapable, and major personali- 
ties fail to emerge clearly because they are split under various headings. 

An essential doctrine of the writer is revealed in a casual remark to the effect 
that Scandinavia in this period was “one of the frontiers of capitalistic civilization” 
(p. 588). As this doctrine implies, the work is not merely comparative within 
Scandinavia but interlocks at every point with the story of similar developments 
throughout western Europe and America. Professor Hovde finds that by 1865 
Scandinavia was in all respects well abreast of contemporary movements; the 
middle classes had taken the whip hand and were transforming urban and rural 
life alike to their pattern. He reveals a broad, historical perspective which enables 
him to do justice to the enterprising religiosity of Hans Nielsen Hauge as well as 
the rationalistic iconoclasm of Frederik Dreier. The only class to which he shows 
a certain coolness, through cccasional barbs of dry wit, is that capitalistic bour- 
geoisie which constitutes the main theme of his discussion. 

It would be interesting to test the validity of some of the identifications he 
makes when he asserts the characteristics of these “middle classes”; they are 
thrifty and greedy (p. 55), industrious and meticulous (p. 209), moral, orthodox, 
unmovable (p. 213), practical, sensible (p. 105), cunning (p. 694), and in- 
dividualistic (p. 100). Yet economy and individualism are also said to be principles 
of rural society (p. 559); and at least once he departs from his usual explanation 
of individualism as a by-product of capitalistic society by explaining it as due to 
the harshness of Scandinavian living conditions (p. 369). This difficulty becomes 
especially pronounced in the chapter on literature, where rationalism is alternately 
called “aristocratic” (p. 55) and “bourgeois” (pp. 93, 148). Romanticism is also 
declared to be “middle class” (p. 139), yet several of its leading exponents are 
revealed to be severe critics of bourgeois society and nonconformers who attacked 
“materialistic utilitarianism,” surely the acme of middle-class philosophy. Pietism 
is called a “bourgeois religion” (p. 95), yet its chief stronghold from 1800 on was 
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among the rural population. These comments will merely suggest that an economic 
formula is not always a wholly satisfying explanation of cultural movements. 

The plan of the book has led to the exclusion of some topics that ordinarily loom 
large in histories. One of them is foreign policy; no one could find out from this 
book why Bernadotte was chosen crown prince of Sweden; the fact itself, so crucial 
for Swedish politics, is only mentioned in a subordinate clause. The treatment of the 
Norwegian language question is not wholly adequate, and the folk music and the 
folk literature get nowhere near so valuable a treatment as the folk art. Though 
the chapters on literature are solid and thought provoking, they suffer from a cer- 
tain tendency to accept schoolbook definitions of such terms as “romanticism” and 
“realism.” The chapter on immigration would be stronger if the author had been 
able to consult important recent works by Blegen, Skaug, and Semmingsen. The 
references in this and other chapters suggest that the last serious work on the 
manuscript was done around 1934. It has been a long time appearing, since 
the preface was written before 1939, the copyright made in 1943, and the work 
not actually published before 1944. 

It is a pity that so important a work should have had so long a travail. Pub- 
lishing difficulties alone can account for its barrenness of format: the book bitterly 
lacks charts, maps, and pictures to illustrate and implement the statements made 
(the end-paper map is shockingly inaccurate, even unhistorical); the make-up and 
the price are equally forbidding. The index is poor, with widespread omission of 
important references. 

For the author’s benefit we list some minor slips, not including misprints: 
Camilla Colletts husband was named Peter Jonas Collett (p. 687); Oehlen- 
schlager’s Guldhornene refers to a period long before the Viking Age (p. 436), 
while Ibsen’s Fru Inger refers to one much later (p. 480); Goldschmidt's first name 
was Meir (p. 477); Aasgaardsreien is no longer regarded by folklorists as having 
anything to do with the old pagan divinities (p. 768), The reviewer also questions 
the statement that the Danes are especially inclined to “cold, intellectual criticism” 
(p. 374) and the description of Trygve Gulbransen’s unhistorical, superromantic 
Beyond Sing the Woods as an “excellent novel” (p. 403). 

Professor Hovde deserves our gratitude and plaudits for his work, which 
belongs in every historical library. He has set before us a vast historical panorama 
which is as imposing for its sweep as i: its many delightful and surprising details. 


University of Wisconsin Ernar HAUGEN 


BJÖRNSTJERNE BJÖRNSON: A STUDY IN NORWEGIAN NATIONAL- 
ISM. By Harold Larson. (New York: King's Crown Press. 1944. Pp. x, 172. 


$2.00.) 


Some five years ago, when the Gestapo snapped a tight muzzle on the free 
intellectual life of a free Norway, it was amazing to see how the people were able 
to couch their ideas in cleverly chosen lines from the national poets. In that 
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darkest hour, it stood the country in good stead to, have fostered poets and artists, 
and to have elevated them to the high ground of prophets and national statesmen. 

It is indeed a pity that of the great nineteenth century Norwegians only Henrik 
Ibsen and Edvard Grieg have been given adequate full-length portraits in Amer- 
ican biography. Henrik Wergeland, Bjérnstjerne Bjórnson, Arne Garborg, and 
the principal eighteenth century figure, Ludvig Holberg, are'as yet only sketched 
in the minds of our educated people. All the more a pity it is, since these men 
were forerunners of that better world community which Norway, as an ally of the 
United States, is now helping to establish. 

In his book on Bjérnson, Dr. Harold Larson has taken us several steps for- 
ward on the road toward a yet somewhat distant goal. As a brief study of one 
phase of Bjérnson’s life, it leaves little to be desired. Mr. Larson writes fluently. 
_ He has used the rich sources of the Oslo University library as well as the National 
Archives of Norway. He has handled the material with excellent critical judgment 
and painstaking accuracy. More than that, he has proved himself capable of under- 
standing the positive force in true nationalism. He has been able to see the great 
distinction between national egotism and national creativeness, the latter being 
just as significant as personal creativeness. 

It is a little regrettable, I think, that in the early chapters of the work there is 
not sufficient stress on the elements that unite the Scandinavian countries. There 
is really one language in mcdern Scandinavia, a fact which has been demonstrated 
and underscored -by Professcr Didrik Arup Seip. The so-called language con- 
troversy is a question of how much of north and west Scandinavian is to go into 
the official written language of Norway. If Scotland should separate from Eng- 
land, and if a great medieval literature had been written in one of the principal 
dialects of Scotland, the question of how far this northern English ought to deter- 
mine the written language of a free Scotch kingdom might arise, and it would be 
somewhat parallel to the question under discussion in Norway. Likewise the view 
of the Calmar union is a little distorted, for there was never any “solemn ratifica- 
tion” of such a union. It consisted to begin with in a personal relationship through 
the monarch Erik, and some additional Scandinavian plans in the mind of Queen 
Margrete, plans to which a tacit consent was given by a small and slightly repre- 
sentative assembly. 

One must not ask of the book more than it promises. It is a study in national- 
ism. There is no attempt made at literary evaluation, and no strong effort to show 
the psychological evolution of Bjérnson’s personality. Within its limits the study is 
very well done and will be used and appreciated by all students and teachers in the 
field of Norwegian life and letters. 


St. Olaf College ‘THEODORE JORGENSON 


BALKAN FEDERATION: A HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT TOWARD 
BALKAN UNITY IN MODERN TIMES. By L. S. Stavrianos. [Smith Col- 
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lege Studies in History, William Dodge Gray, Hans Kohn, Ray Allen Billing- 
ton, Editors, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1-4.] (Northampton: Department of History 
of Smith College. 1944. Pp. x, 338.) 


In this study of Balkan Federation the author frankly states at the outset that, 
until the current crisis, there never was a Balkan movement that could be con- 
sidered truly federative, and succinctly gives as the reason for this failure that, since 
the beginning of their liberation from Turk oppression, that is, from the end of 
the cighteenth century to the outbreak of World War IT, the Balkan peoples have 
been held in an iron grip by two violently antifederal forces, nationalism and 
imperialism. Since, however, throughout that time voices have never ceased to be 
raised and gestures made to register the desirability of more effective co-operation, 
the author was moved to trace the shadowy forerunners of the present active move- 
ment toward unity, the realization of which is an indispensable item of the peace- 
ful, postwar world projected by the United Nations. Under the circumstances he 
must be reckoned to have largely concerned himself with thrashing straw. Indeed, 
he himself admits as much when he confesses in his concluding chapter that no 
proposal examined by him in the preceding pages, regardless of the quarter in 
which it originated, was ever other than the camouflaged plan of a great European 
or small Balkan power to advance its selfish interest. Like so much earnest scholar- 
ship of our age the study could therefore be dispensed with. But though relatively 
‘unimportant, it proves its author to be a well-trained scholar who has diligently 
assembled all the available raw material and then, showing a much rarer virtue, 
has reduced it to an intelligible form. His mental and moral balance is particularly 
notable. Of this the master test is supplied when he broaches (p. 131) the Mace- 
donian problem, far and away the most contentious of all the issues that have 
played havoc in this area. A fairer presentation, first, of the actual racial situation, 
and second, of the claims staked out in the bedevilled province by the Balkan 
rivals, cannot be conceived. Such outstanding lack of bias makes it easy to put 
unquestioning faith in his championship of a Balkan solution federative in form 
and just to all its members. And when, in spite of his passionate hopes for this 
happy termination, he does not fail to warn of the many obstacles still to be over- 
come, we are pleased to note that his idealism is tempered with sound practical 
judgment. 

That the possibilities of Balkan federation are a matter of present concern is 
demonstrated in a volume that has appeared since Professor Stavrianos published 
his work. In Crossroads of Two Continents (Columbia University Press) Feliks 
Gross presents the views of many living statesmen and prints the full text of 
thirteen documents dated since 1918 giving the programs for federation of various 
groups in the area. 


Michigan City, Indiana FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
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CAITIFF BULGARIA. By M. P. Pipinelis, formerly Greek Minister to daa 
(London: Hutchinson. 1944. Pp. 61. 6 shillings.) . 


Tus history of Bulgarian diplomacy from 1912 to 1944 is based on the docu- 
ments published by Temperley, the Russians, Germans, and others, and on the 
author's personal experiences'as minister to Bulgaria from January, 1940, to April, 
1941, when Greece broke off diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, To furnish an 
“objective account” of one Balkan state is hard for the representative of another, 
especially in wartime—the author wrote before the Bulgarian armistice of Octo- 
ber, 1944, and the consequent withdrawal of Bulgarian troops from Thrace. Even 
other Europeans have their pet Balkan state. Americans have written some of 
the best books on Balkan history because their country has no axe to grind there. 

The author considers that the “coincidence of two fundamental factors, strategy 
and nationalism, suffices to explain Bulgarian policy.’ Geography provides the 
strategic factor—Bulgaria lies across the way to the East and seeks an outlet on 
the Aegean at Kavalla, the seat of the great American tobacco company, which 
closed its doors during the Bulgarian occupation, now ended. Greece’s offer of a 
“Bulgarian zone” at Dedeagatch, on the analogy of the “Serbian zone” in the 
port of Salonika, was rejected; Bulgaria, like the Poles at Danzig, wanted a cor- 
ridor and Kavalla. History has been the source of the second factor, nationalism. 
The big Bulgaria of the treaty of San Stefano is still the “dream” of the nationalists. 
The medieval Bulgarian empire has given the names of two of its tsars to the 
Bulgarian kings, Boris and Simeon, whose numbers are derived from their 
medieval namesakes. 

The second Balkan war in 1913 arose out of Macedonia, that apple of discord 
between Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgars. The book traces the growth of the Mace- 
donian organization “during the years 1926-31,” when the Macedonian, Liaptcheff, 
was premier, and subsequently to his resignation, when a Macedonian congress 
was held at Gorna Djomaja. Bulgaria’s policy was thus not to collaborate in the 
Balkan Union, of which Fapanastasiou was the apostle. This favored the Axis 
policy of divide et impera. When, in 1940, war approached the Balkans, “Bul- 
garian policy began to teks a more active part in the war effort of the Axis,” 
German “tourists” and “specialists” arrived in Bulgaria, and Bulgarian troops 
were concentrated on the Turkish rather than the northern frontier. The last 
chapter asks how far the people were responsible for the policy of the government. 
A nation largely composed of peasants is not usually interested in foreign politics. 
There is “a disproportionately large class, the intellectual proletariat, which seeks 
a nationalist platform.” But the author thinks that a better life in the Balkans 
will come about, and all must contribute to this attainment. Greece has been the 
first to demonstrate by her relationship with Turkey “that such a change is pos- 
sible.” She has abandoned the “Great-Idea” since the exchange of Turco-Greek 
populations in 1922, and the reviewer saw a Turkish minister lay a wreath on 
the cenotaph of the unknown warrior at Athens. The author’s title certainly con- 
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tributes nothing to the building of good will in the Balkans. But it is not enough 
for the cocks in the Balkan cockpit to agree; the Great Powers, their leaders, must 
not pit them against each other, as in the past. 


Durban, South Africa WiLLIam MILLER 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA, By B. H. Sumner, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1943. Pp. 469. $3.75.) 


Tuts volume demonstrates wide reading, detailed knowledge, awareness of 
many problems, and steady accuracy in dates. It traces “the seven basic influences 
which have shaped the greatest land empire”: the frontier, the state, the land, the 
church, the Slavs, the sea, and the west. 

If the reader is accustomed to a grand chronological development from the 
earliest beginnings to within the last few years, he is likely to experience shock 
and amazement when he examines the chronology (pp. 435-45), which begins in 
June, 1941, with the German invasion of the Soviet Union and runs in reverse 
order to 860 a.p., the first Varangian expedition against Constantinople. The 
reader is introduced into something like historical surrealism by this treatment. 
Almost every one of the seven main topics begins with the Soviet period and, in 
a series of four or five sections, each beginning earlier in time than the preceding, 
is brought forward to a different point in the evolution. Further confusion is 
brought into the situation because the author is forced by his manner of presenta- 
tion to include some twenty to forty cross references in each chapter. 

Important as the seven subjects are in the history of Russia, it becomes evident 
that the author has to break up his treatment of important events or situations 
(for example, the Crimean War) into two and sometimes three parts, thus not 
giving them their true historical value but considering only their importance for 
the topic under discussion. ‘This treatment does not, for example, give the account 
of foreign policy that might be expected of a volume with so much wealth of 
detail. Parts of this important subject are to be found in four or five chapters. 
Chapter 1 (“The Frontier”) and chapter vı (“The Sea”), to mention only two of 
the pertinent chapters, might find a central theme in a discussion of how the 
rivers and portages affected the course of events. The mere mention of rivers and 
, portages in general terms, gives slight indication of their significance. 

The brief bibliography (pp. 447-53) of works chiefly in English unfortunately 
does not follow the seven topics discussed. It is good for general purposes but does 
not include some of the basic monographs in English or other languages on which 
a work as detailed as this should have been based. Most of the footnotes in the 
text are to literary works. 

This volume was not easy to write and represents a considerable effort for 
which the author should be commended. Careful selections of pages scattered 
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through it might be used for references in class work, but the book itself would 
hardly do for a text. In contrast to the author's unique and unconventional method 
of presentation of material, his historical analysis within the topics mentioned 
above is conventional to say the least and includes less that is new than might be 
expected. 


University of California | o Rosert J. KERNER 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIAN ECONOMICS. By J. F. Normano. Issued in co- 
operation with the Russian Economic Institute. (New York: John Day Com- 
. pany. 1944. Pp, xiv, 170. $2.00.) 

Sovrer Russia remains a riddle unless it is considered as a link in a long his- 
torical development. The great merit of Dr. Normano’s scholarly book is the 
emphasis upon the historical continuity of Russian economic thought. A brilliant 
writer, a distinguished economist, and an author of highly regarded monographs 
on special problems of Russian economic history, published before the first World 
War, Dr. Normano is particularly qualified for the difficult task of disentangling 
the highly. involved development of Russian economic thought. The title of the 
book is somewhat ambiguous. The author deals not so much with economic 
theories as with economic ideas in their broad sociological implications. He takes 
up in his new book a line of thought he put forward in his pre-World War 
publications, particularly in his remarkable book on Saint-Simon’s social-economic 
philosophy and its influence upon the character of the first industrial banks in 
Russia (Petrograd, 1918). The approach is to some extent Marx’s method in the 
reverse, relating the formation of economic institutions to specific social-economic 
ideas. 

The Russian economists have always been very responsive to whatever creative 
ideas they could find in the English, French, and German literature, but this has 
resulted in an active recreation of definite Russian coloring and not in a passive 
absorption of foreign ideas, Dr. Normano reviews first in some detail the English; 
the French, and the German influence since the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Since the middle of the nineteenth century the German influence has 
overshadowed both the others. He gives then—on this broad historical back- 
ground—a brief but vivid survey of “native currents” and of recent trends in 
Russian economic thought. 

Quite apart from the messianic ideology of the Slavophiles stimulated by 
Herder's Ideen, the question as to whether Russia would follow in her economic 
development the path of western Europe, or whether a socialist economy might 
be developed from collectivistic elements of her peasant economy, avoiding the 
stage of the morally condemned capitalism, occupied the best Russian economists 
from the seventies until the very establishment of the Soviet economy. Theoretically 
the problem still remains controversial. Lenin and his followers coming into 
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power simply imposed a new social order, regardless of whether this was in ac- 
cordance with the Marxian doctrine or not, Dr. Normano believes that from the 
standpoint of Russian history, “Bolshevism should be viewed as a legitimate suc- 
cessor rather than a successful rebel” (p. 148). He is fully convinced that the ` 
fundamental aims of the Soviet Union have their roots deep in Russian history 
(p. 121). He considers Bolshevism partly as a reaction against Germany's dominant 
influence in Russian thought and life, and partly as a synthesis of all previous 
currents in Russia’s ideological movements. He summarizes his analysis as follows: 
“History of [Russian] economic ideas is not a chain of separate links but an 
unceasing stream. The stream absorbed foreign influences as well as native cur- 
rents; conservative and revolutionary ideas. All of them went into the channel 
of continuous Russian history, whose waters have shaped and filled the Soviet 
construction of that Marxian theoretical canal system which for decades fascinated 
the Russian intelligentsia” (p. 148). Normano’s generalizations are rather a chal- 
lenge to future historians than final judgments. 

Although in sympathy with the Soviet economy Dr. Normano is far from 
being blind to :ts defects, but, taking a historical point of view, he avoids mis- 
judgments so typical in current literature. As he emphasizes, the totalitarian char- 
acter of Soviet Russia has its roots in the fundamental fact that Russia had not 
experienced the individualistic spirit of the Renaissance, of the Reformation, of 
the French Revolution, and the English liberalism (p. 135). Instead, government 
coercion was traditional in Russian history (p. 142). What on the surface may 
appear as “the road to serfdom” goes back at least to the time of Peter the Great, 
who created the Russian bureaucratic machine, and in this sense Dr. Normano is 
absolutely right in saying that there is no old and new Russia but that “it is always 
Russia” (p. 146). | 

Normano's analysis is penetrating and illuminating. His ideas are often pro- 
vocative in essence and paradoxically formulated, but they never fail to shed new 
light on old problems. No serious student of Soviet Russia can afford to ignore 
his brilliant study. 


Washington, D. C. | EUGEN ÁLTSCHUL 


Far Eastern History 


EMINENT CHINESE OF THE CHING PERIOD (1644-1912). Edited by 
Arthur W. Hummel. Two volumes. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp, xi, 604; 605-1103. Vol. I, $2.25; Vol. II, $2.00.) 


' Here is vivid evidence of progress of sinology in the United States. For nearly 
two decades the American Council of Learned Societies has been encouraging 
Chinese scholarship in this country. Several years ago, largely through its com- 
mittee on the promotion of Chinese studies, it formulated the project which has 
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issued in these two impressive volumes. In the enterprise it was assisted generously 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The purpose was in part the utilization of the 
large resources of the Library of Congress, in part the training of young American 
scholars in sinology, but chiefly the preparation of a tool which would be useful 
to American and other scholars in their study of China. The director of the under- 
taking and the editor of the completed volumes is the veteran sinologist, one of 
the few Americans of his generation who are really competent in the field, Dr. 
Arthur W. Hummel. The impressive list of contributors eventually included not 
only younger Americans but also a few senior scholars and several Chinese. 

The two volumes are confessedly not an exhaustive Who’s Who of the Ch’ing 
period. Something over eight hundred biographies are included. These embrace, 
so far as the present reviewer has checked them, all the names with which for- 
eigners are most familiar. Obviously some which specialists might have wished 
to see mentioned have had to be omitted. In the preparation of the sketches, 
materials in Chinese, in some other Far Eastern languages, and in Western tongues 
have been employed. The impressive “index of books” gives some indication of 
the range of works from which toll has been taken. The overwhelming majority 
of these are, as is proper, in Chinese. The index does not tell the entire story, for 
as a rule the Occidental works cited in the several bibliographies are not listed in it. 
In the final form in which the sketches have been printed the needs both of the 
specialist and the nonspecialist have been consulted. In the text (but not in the 
indexes) the appropriate Chinese characters for the numerous proper names have 
been included. Bibliographies, some of them long, are appended to the articles. 
Extensive cross references expedite the use of the volumes. Thus, for the sake of 
those unfamiliar with correct Chinese usage, K’ang-hsi is to be found in its alphabe- 
tical place and carries with it a reference to Hsiian-yeh, under which the biographi- 
cal sketch is, properly, placed. 

More attention is paid to China’s relations with the Occident than might have 
been the case had the work been intended for Chinese rather than Western readers. 
It is doubtful, for example, whether Hsiian-yeh (the K’ang-hsi emperor), in look- 
ing back over his own life, would have given as much proportionate space to his 
relations with Christian missionaries as does the present work. It is interesting, 
moreover, that more pages are devoted to Hung Hsiu-ch’tian, the chief figure in 
the Taiping Rebellion, than to Hsiian-yeh or Hung-li (the Ch’ien-lung emperor), 
although these had the two longest and ablest reigns of the dynasty. The reader 
often fails to obtain any clear impression of the characteristics of the subjects of 
the biographies, even though the main dates, facts, and achievements are recorded. 
The men, as men, seldom stand forth. 

These comments, however, are not in any sense meant to detract from the 
achievement as a whole. Here is a notable contribution to our knowledge of China, 
particularly important because it has to do with the period during which the 
Occident, including the United States, assumed major significance in China’s 
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affairs. Dr. Hu Shih is not exaggerating when in the preface he declares that “it 
is the most detailed and best history of China of the last three hundred years that 
one can find anywhere today.” * 


Yale University K. S. LATOURETTE 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA. By 
Charles Robequain. Translation by Isabel A. Ward. Supplement, RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN INDO-CHINA: 1939-1943. By John R. Andrus and 
Katrine R. C. Greene. Issued under the auspices of the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1944. Pp. vii, 400. $4.00.) | 
Most French authors writing on French colonies have a blind spot whenever 

economic subjects are considered. They dress chapters in imposing statistics or 

surround vital utilitarian problems with artistic pictures of native industry and 
native beauties. It is pleasant contrast to review this realistic work on French Indo- 

China by Professor Charles Robequain of the Sorbonne, an authority on French 

colonial economics. 

The Economic Development of French Indo-China is divided into two parts 
with a supplement on events since 1939. Part I includes the people, communica- 
tions, economic theories, and capital utilization. Part If reviews French coloniza- 
tion, changes in native agriculture, industry, and foreign trade. 

_ It is in the chapters on French colonization and native agriculture (v and vr) 
that M. Robequain brings into the open some of the topics most observers de- 
liberately have avoided. 

In chapter v the author discusses the possibility and desirability of Western 
agricultural colonization in tropical regions. Medical experts do not agree with 
economists and administrative officials. Some doctors maintain that improvements 
in hygiene and tropical medicine will permit the settlement of European families 
in climates like Indo-China. This school of opinion believes that the higher alti- 
tudes are suitable for white colonists, a possibility which would be the only 
guarantee for a continuation of French influence beyond the continent of Europe. 
Other medical authorities insist that Westerners living in the tropics losé physical 
and moral vigor and eventually find themselves in an inferior role. They cite as 
proof the deterioration of the Creole. M. Robequain renders a great service to 
policy-forming agencies who have neither the patience nor the time to extract 
these observations from the sessions of the Congrés International de Géographie. 

In chapter vr the author strikes out against those interests preventing the 
natives from securing an equitable distribution of credit. The peasants of Indo- 
China exist from day to day, torn between crude methods of cultivation on one 
side and the exorbitant charges of middlemen on the other. The local traders, 
Chinese and native, are too often usurers who advance money for taxes as well as 
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religious celebrations, taking in return most of the crop. The merchant-usurer thus 
separates the produce from all trade currents. M. Robequain seeks to eliminate 
this iniquitous policy tbrough the extension of mutual agricultural credit or- 
ganizations. 

The conclusion of this study must be kept in mind by all powers holding 
colonies—“in the long run, colonization must have aims other than the mere 
balancing of accounts to truly justify it.” It is not only a repentant France who 


must take to heart this advice. 


West Virginia University Tuomas E. Ennis 
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American History 


REVOLT OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO AND OTER- 
MÍN'S ATTEMPTED RECONQUEST, 1680-1682, Introduction and Annota- 
tions by Charles Wilson Hackett, Professor of Latin-American History in the 
University of Texas. Translations of Original Documents by Charmion Clair 
Shelby. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540-1940, edited by 
George P. Hammond, University of New Mexico, Volumes VIII and 1X.] Two 
volumes. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 1942. Pp. ccx, 262; 
xii, 430. $10.00.) 


When New England was recovering from King Philip's War and Virginia 
from Bacon's Rebellion, when Penn was negotiating with his sovereign for a 
grant of land on the Delaware and La Salle was leading his expedition to the 
Mississippi, New Mexico was passing through one of the great episodes of her 
history-—an episode the events of which were certainly unknown among the 
fledgling colonies on the Atlantic seaboard. She was already an ancient com- 
munity. A Historia de la Nueva Mexico was published ten years before the landing 
of the Pilgrims. In August, 1680, suddenly, and almost without warning, the 
Spanish settlers found themselves faced by a concerted revolt of the Pueblo Indians 
which for a time seemed to threaten their utter extermination. Within six weeks 
every surviving Spaniard had been driven from New Mexico, and, after a half- 
hearted attempt at reconquest in the following year had ended in fiasco, the 
province remained for eleven years in the hands of the rebels or “apostates,” as 
they were called, for their rebellion against the church was regarded as a far more 
serious offense than their rebellion against the king. 

These volumes tell in very great detail the history of the revolt of the Pueblos. 
The records of the revolt are voluminous. The documents tell the story, however, 
exclusively from the point of view of the Spaniards. Of the motives and plans of 
the Indians, of their political organization, and of their military activities, we have 
only indirect and occasional glimpses. 

Professor Hackett’s introduction is a narrative rather than an explanatory 
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preface to the documents which follow. It is a revision of the material contained 
in three of his published articles. 

The complete collection of the autos—that is, decrees, proceedings of councils 
of war, depositions of witnesses, official reports and correspondence, etc.—relating 
to the revolt was gathered by Professor Hackett and Dr. Shelby from various 
sources and is here published in full for the first time. Dr. Shelby’s translations 
are everything translations ought to be. They attest not only a mastery of the 
subject and of the rather obscure Spanish in which many of the documents are 
written but also, what is rarer, an ability to translate into clear idiomatic Eng- 
lish. It is to be regretted that the Spanish could not have been published facing 
the translations. The inclusion of the original texts would have enhanced the 
value of these volumes. 

The proofreading has been done with meticulous care. There is a useful 
glossary and a satisfactory index. Unfortunately there: is no map. In a work 
devoted in large part to military operations, this is a great defect. Adequate maps 
of New Mexico in 1680 are not to be found in every library. Moreover, the location 
of some of the places where important events took place is a matter of controversy, 
and Professor Hackett has very definite ideas as to the correct locations. 

The University of New Mexico Press is to be complimented on the unusually | 
fine appearance of these volumes. 


Washington, D. C. JosepPH C. GREEN 


ROGER CONANT: A FOUNDER OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Clifford K. 
Shipton. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. xii, 171. $3.00.) 


Excepr for a few special students of colonial New England, the Plymouth 
Pilgrims and the vigorous group led by John Winthrop which a decade later estab- 
lished the Puritan commonwealth of Massachusetts Bay have naturally over- 
shadowed the comparatively small number of “Old Planters” who during that 
decade seated themselves here and there along the coast between Plymouth and 
“Cape Ann. One of the early settlers in this region, that picturesque scapegrace, 
Thomas Morton of Merrymount, has been saved from oblivion largely because the 
record of his activities serves to enliven the more sober story of his Puritan con- 
temporaries. New light has lately been thrown on his less spectacular but more 
substantial neighbors, a few of whom, including the subject of this biography, 
were sufficiently sympathetic with Winthrop and his associates to become citizens 
of the “Bible Commonwealth.” 

The son of a Devonshire yeoman, with a background of moderate Puritanism 
within the Church of England, Roger Conant was in his youth a London trades- 
man. Migrating to New England in 1623, he was for a time a neighbor of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims. Then came another brief stay at Nantasket on Boston Harbor 
and, in 1625, he went to Cape Ann as manager of a fishing station for a company 
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in England, promoted by the mildly Puritan Church of England rector, John 
White of Dorchester. This enterprise proving unsuccessful, Conant and some of 
his followers moved to Naumkeag (later Salem). Presently, however, the Dor- 
chester associates combined with certain London merchants to form a new com- 
pany, and Conant was superseded by John Endicott. Notwithstanding Endicott’s 
somewhat difficult personality Conant took the change in good part and made 
possible a reasonably satisfactory adjustment between the “Old Planters” and the 
newcomers. A year later a royal charter to the Massachusetts Bay Company super- 
seded earlier grants and placed the scattered settlements about the Bay, including 
Salem, under its jurisdiction. - 

Conant was enough of a Puritan to play a useful though modest part in the 
new order as a freeman of the company and a church member. He never became 
one of the small group of leaders who dominated the colony government; but in 
his home community, he was a trusted leader in the affairs of church and state. 
Chapter x of Mr. Shipton’s book (“The Town Father”) gives an excellent picture 
of the varied interests and responsibilities of a representative Massachusetts towns- 
man. The author is at pains to correct current misconceptions of seventeenth 
century Puritanism; and since the reaction from the “flio-pietistic” attitude of the 
older New England historians has gone pretty far, this sympathetic, understanding, 
and readable study should help to right the balance. Mr. Shipton’s earlier con- 
tributions, notably his scholarly continuation of Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 
entitle his opinions on controversial issues to a respectful hearing, even though he 
may seem at times to treat too gently certain less admirable aspects of the Puritan 
commonwealth and its leaders. 

As the author points out, the chief difficulty of Conant’s biographer is the 
scanty supply of personal papers available. Where such material is lacking, what 
is said about the man himself is frequently conjectural, or based on inferences— 
generally reasonable if not always conclusive—from what is known «about his 
neighbors and contemporaries. The chief contribution of the book is not so much 
the account of Conant’s personal career as its picture of the society in which he 
lived and worked. | 

There are two excellent maps of the Salem-Beverly area with which Conant 
was associated for more than half a century. 


Croton-on-Hudson, New York Evarts B. GREENE 


REMEMBER WILLIAM PENN, 1644-1944. Edited by William W. Comfort, 
Francis B. Haas, Gregg L. Neel, and Stanley R. Yarnall for the William Penn 
Tercentenary Committee. (Philadelphia: Published by the Committee. 1944. 
Pp. xvii, 327.) 


Tuis handbook on the life and works of William Penn assures that the founder 
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of Pennsylvania will not be soon forgotten by the youth and commonalty of that 
state, With good sense the editors refrained from adding one more conventional 
Penn biography to the already long list, and it is presumed that funds were not 
available for publication of additional material which remains abundant in manu- 
script form. Instead the choice fell upon this unique condensed arrangement of the 
events and utterances which elevate William Penn into serene eminence as a con- 
tributor to the spiritual growth of man and the development of his political 
institutions. 

Seven chapters—the main portion of the text—show Penn in his human and 
family relations, as religious leader, political philosopher, governor, diplomat, man 
of letters, and assay his continuing influence. In general, the authors and editors 
permit Penn to speak for himself, with balancing quotations from contemporaries 
and accepted authorities. Documentation is copious; the famous trial by jury is 
given fifteen pages, the original charter eleven pages, Penn’s Charter of Privileges 
five pages, and his plan for world peace fifteen pages. Truly these are memorable 
documents; yet this space seems overmuch strong meat for citizenry and for callow 
youth, if there be such in Pennsylvania. 

Laudatory emphasis is inevitable in official memorials; and indeed William 
Penn is a notable easy to praise—one of the best mortals ever to wrestle with sin 
on this troubled footstool. Yet, he, too, had his blind side and the defects of his 
qualities, defects quite as responsible for his misfortunes as were the wiles of his 
enemies, Certainly Penn cut a nobler figure in Pennsylvania than he did at the 
Stuart court; his return to England was a tragedy for him and perhaps also for 
Pennsylvania and America. 

Most telling of the book’s literary exhibits is Penn’s famous essay towards the 
peace of Europe, published in 1683 and here printed in full. The two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its publication found Europe in an even bloodier crisis 
than it was during Louis XIV’s “Third War of Aggression,” 1689-97. Here Penn 
argues for the establishment of “the Sovereign Diet, Parliament or State of Europe; 


before which Sovereign Assembly shall be brought all differences pending between . 


one sovereign and another that cannot be made up by private embassies before 
the sessions begin.” It reads sensibly today. 

Chief lack in Remember William Penn would appear to be absence of a 
complete check list of Penn’s many publications, only three of which are noted in 
the otherwise competent chronology. High praise goes to the copious and well- 
selected illustrations which reveal the “Man of Conscience” from slim youth to 
portly age, with special emphasis on his years in Pennsylvania, 1682-84 and 
1699-1701. Let all states laggard in historical publication look with envy upon 
this example of dignified but popularly slanted bookmaking. 


Slingerlands, New York ARTHUR Pounp 
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THE YOUNG JEFFERSON, 1743-1789. By Claude G. Bowers. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1945. Pp. xxviii, 544. $3.75.) 


Tue popular author of Jefferson and Hamilton and of Jefferson in Power has 
completed his trilogy by giving us a picture of Jefferson’s early years. Although 
called The Young Jefferson, the book carries Mr. Bowers’ hero to his forty-seventh 
year and to the conclusion of his mission as minister to France. Three of the nine- 
teen chapters deal with the youth. 

Mr. Bowers’ many admirers will no doubt find much to their taste in this new 
work. It is written in the same informal, chatty style, intermixed with a generous 
leaven of current popular phrases, that they found so estimable in the preceding 
volumes. The contrast between the correctness and elegance of Jefferson’s language 
and the informality of that of his interpreter, however striking, will not seem 
discordant to them. Familiar anecdotes of questionable authenticity likewise 
enliven its pages. The somewhat lurid picture of Jefferson’s Virginia background, 
the imaginary descriptions of Jefferson, his wife and friends, whether by the 
author or quoted from other writers, follow the conventional pattern. It is all in 
the best tradition of popularized history. 

As a contribution to knowledge, the book is negligible. It is obviously a work 
written by a man a long way from home, to whom the most recent, and some 
not so recent, contributions to the vast literature on Jefferson are not familiar. 
Ignoring manuscript collections as so much contaminated material, the author has 
taken the standard printed works—the Ford and Lipscomb-Bergh Writings of 
Jefferson, along with The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson—and, using them 
as a framework, has constructed his book by quoting and paraphrasing. This is 
a perfectly legitimate method.-It would have been wise, however, to interlard it 
with the results of later day research. Thus in his discussion of Jefferson’s gov- 
ernorship of Virginia, he fails to make use of the wealth of material contained 
in the 500-odd pages of Volume II of the Official Letters of the Governors of 
Virginia, published in 1928, Any interpretation or account of this period of Jeffer- 
son’s career is unthinkable without the illumination which these letters throw 
upon it. It would restrain any author from speculating upon the “trained military 
men, upon whom depended the defense of the Commonwealth,” whom he suspects 
of being at Jefferson’s elbow during the trying days of the invasion. 

Similarly in the much-publicized “sentimental interlude” with Maria Cosway, 
the author depends solely upon incidents and excerpts from Ford and the Domestic 
Life, securely unaware of the cache of tender correspondence between Jefferson 
and Mrs. Cosway in the Massachusetts Historical Society, which was published 
by this writer in the Virginia Quarterly Review for July, 1928, under the title 
“Jefferson’s Farewell to Romance,” or the still more impassioned cache now in the 
Alderman Library of the University of Virginia. He is equally unfamiliar with 
the publication of the Lucy Paradise letters by Archibald Shepperson in John 
Paradise and Lucy Ludwell (1942). The account of Jefferson’s friendship with 
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other women is based solidly and “four-square,” to use a favorite phrase of the 
author, upon Chinard’s Trois Amitiés and Abigail Adams’ Letters, a surfeit of 
time-tested material. 

The minor inaccuracies such as the misspelling of well-known names of per- 
sons and places may be mentioned but are scarcely worthy of comment in a book 
which makes no pretensions to virtues so old-fashioned. 


Charlottesville, Virginia Marie KIMBALL 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE THEORIES OF HAMILTON AND JEFFERSON: 
THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THOUGHT ON PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Lynton K. Caldwell. [Studies in Public Administration, 
Editorial Committee: Leonard D. White and Floyd W. Reeves.] (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1944. Pp. ix, 244. $3.50.) 


NoTWITHSTANDING the mammoth size of the Jefferson and Hamilton secondary 
literature in this country, Mr. Caldwell believes that the long view on these states- 
men has not yet been taken. This volume is offered as part of that measured 
perspective. It is a distinct and valuable addition towards understanding their 
technology of administration, and it clarifies the relative administrative achieve- 
ments of the two statesmen in their own times and terms, and as forces influencing 
our traditions of public policy. Some questions are raised in this monograph which 
are not satisfactorily disposed of by the author; but they are all to the good, since 
they at least formulate coherently important events of government management 
and planning not previously related. Scholars who see the issues differently will 
thereby be challenged to validate their own opinions. 

The present study, unfortunately, is not quite free from the usual difficulties 
connected with a field like “administration,” a subject matter almost as complex 
as it appears to be vague. Although it is clear that Mr, Caldwell is using the term 
“administrative” in its broadest connotation—to include political doctrine and 
directives, practical decision and management, as well as the particular relations 
of the executive arm of government to the other branches and to the “people” to 
whom it is ultimately responsible—the term is neither defined nor utilized with 
any consistency throughout. Carelessness about a concept so fundamental to the 
author’s study encourages frequent ambiguities of judgment. For example, at- 
tempting to appraise Hamilton’s vs. Jefferson’s administrative theory, Mr. Cald- 
well says that while both are a “contribution to administrative theory . . . Jefferson 
does not appear to have developed his ideas with the same acuteness with which 
Hamilton described the functions of energy, unity, duration, and adequate power 
in The Federalist, Nos. 70-74” (p. 130). This statement is wholly misleading (and 
in fact is substantially denied in other contexts in the book) unless “administrative 
theory” is here taken in one of its narrow senses, to mean the practical policy- 
making of the government and its theory of executive management. In the narrow 
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sense, however, the point is at best debatable, or possibly even false. The impression 
that the author has not ascertained with sufficient persistence the precise meaning 
he wishes to communicate on basic theoretical issues is strengthened by further 
uncritical usages of terms like “realistic,” “idealistic,” etc.—as when he remarks 
(p. 240) that Hamilton was “somewhat of an idealist in his attitude toward the 
forms, functions and dignities of the state,” when the meaning seems to be closer 
to “romanticist.” 

These objections do not detract from the high quality of the detailed argu- 
ments advanced or from the penetration and suggestiveness of the author’s hypoth- 
eses. The major conclusion that Hamilton is-the “great teacher of the organiza- 
tion and administration of public power” as Jefferson is “our chief expositor of its 
control” is patiently founded on many lines of evidence. Not quite as much can 
be said for the author's contention that the political principles advocated by these 
famous antagonists were not really in sharp opposition—that there is rather a 
difference in administrative theory and practice at the root of the conflict. Apart 
from the inadequate textual evidence here, the logic of the means-ends relationship 
suffices to make one suspect a theory which sees potent differences in means, un- 
accompanied by vital differences in ends. A further occasion for dissatisfaction 1s 
the author’s repeated praise of Hamilton’s brief for “unity” and “energy” in gov- 
ernment, which is purported to be the key to effective administration. There is very 
little analysis of why this is so, just as there is insufficient reason for minimizing 
the administrative significance of Jefferson's theory of limited and flexible power 
within a context of maximum freedom. 

Two interesting chapters, novel for an academic study of government, are 
devoted to the “personality factors” which influenced the respective theories 
adopted. These appear to be set in a fruitful direction and may offer useful cues 
for other social scientists to explore. 

A final credit line is due for the careful organization of this book, and for its 
writing, which is workmanlike and confident in tone. 


Institute for Advanced Study ADRIENNE KocH 


THE COMPLETION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1790-1830. By John Allen Krout, 
Professor of History, Columbia University, and Dixon Ryan Fox, President 
of Union College. [A History of American Life, Volume V.] (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1944. Pp. xxiii, 487. $4.00.) 


In the treaty of peace, signed at Paris on September 3, 1783, the independence 
of the thirteen American colonies was acknowledged by Great Britain. Free at 
last, the colonials felt as awkward in wearing their new independence as a school- 
boy feels in his first pair of long trousers. They had always looked across the 
Atlantic to the mother country for guidance, not only in respect to governmental 
affairs but also in the field of ideas and fashions and manners and domestic life. 
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Politically independent, as they had undoubtedly become, they were nevertheless in 
all other ways just a widespreading, sprawling suburb of the tight little English 
island. i 

The book which is the subject of this review is appropriately called The 
Completion of Independence. It covers the forty years of our national life—from 
1790 to 1830—when the American people were winning, by degrees, their cultural 
and economic freedom. “Americans, unshackle your minds and act like inde- 
pendent beings,” Noah Webster wrote in 1790. “You have now an interest of 
_ your own to augment and defend. You have an empire to raise ...and a national 
character to establish and extend.” 

The establishment of a true democracy, to take the place of the aristocratic 
tradition inherited from the English, was accomplished during this period, but 
only after a long internal conflict. The English of the eighteenth century believed 
implicitly that the existence of poverty on a large scale was essential to national 
power and importance. The landless workers, such as farm hands, mechanics, 
clerks, servants, and so on, should be paid only just enough to feed them poorly 
and clothe them shabbily, and this attitude toward them was not inspired by greed 
but was carried on as a matter of policy; for what in the world would become of 
a nation if its field hands and blacksmiths could strut around in the garments of 
the gentry, have coins clinking in their pockets, send their children to school, and 
be permitted to vote? 

When our republic was formed and for several decades thereafter the voting 
franchise was based on a property qualification in all but three states—namely 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. In 1790 New York state had a 
population of 340,000, but only 1,209 of its citizens had the right to vote. Free 
schools, in most of the states, were nonexistent for many years after our inde- 
. pendence was won. The children of the poor were not included in the educational 
program. What good would it do them, asked the solons of that era. It would only 
serve to make them discontented with their lot, 

The change in this system of overlords and peasants was accomplished—in a 
large measure—by the access to millions of -acres of free land lying west of the 
Alleghanies. Poor families, settling in the new lands, often built up sizable for- 
tunes in the course of a generation. And in the older states, on the seaboard, the 
population grew prodigiously. Small shopkeepers became wealthy merchants; 
mechanics went into manufacturing; the shipowners of Salem established a trade 
with China; and the recently acquired Louisiana Territory became a fertile region 
larger than most of the kingdoms of Europe. 

No review, unless it runs into half a dozen pages, can present an adequate 
description of the ground covered by this book, or give more than a faint indica- 
tion of the color and gusto with which it is written. It covers dozens of subjects 
which belong to the 1790-1830 period. Here are a few: Suspenders for trousers 
were patented in 1804. Just think of that—of suspenders being a patentable device! 
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The White House, when John Adams, its first occupant, moved into it, had 180 
candlelights in its East Room, and one servarit had to give his entire time to them. 
Until around the 1820’s clocks were a rarity in most households, for they were 
too expensive for a family of moderate means, and most people went by “sun 
time.” The first hotel of the modern type was the Tremont House in Boston, 
opened in 1829. Soap was actually furnished free to guests; every door had a 
patent lock, and the guests were given keys which would open that door only, so 
there was complete privacy. Tomatoes were called “love apples” in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century and were supposed to be poisonous. Blood- 
letting was the usual treatment by doctors for almost any ailment from indigestion 
to pneumonia. 

During the period covered by this history lawyers attained a respectability in 
the public mind that they had never had before. School teachers, too, rose in the 
social scale, and in many sections of the country free schools were established by 
public subscription. An American literature developed, and an American. culture, 
in general, ranging from arts to furniture, began to supplant our European 
heritage. 

The book reflects much credit on its authors, John Allen Krout and Dixon 
Ryan Fox. It is very readable, and is interesting and informative from the first to 
the last page. Moreover, it gives an air of charm to our national past which is often 
lacking in historical works. 


New York City W. E. Woopwarp 


FIGHTING JOE HOOKER. By Walter H. Hebert. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 

Company. 1944. Pp. 366. $3.50.) 

Mr. Hesert’s book is the first full-length biography of a figure at once im- 
portant in the story of the command of the Union armies and interesting as a 
human being. In its preparation he had the use of the Hooker Papers and of a 
very considerable collection of clippings and other newspaper materials, made 
available by surviving members of the Hooker connection. The book is in no 
sense, however, a “family” or “authorized” biography. Judicious use is made of 
many sources of information, from which there emerges a not unsympathetic but 
by no means adulatory picture of a curiously contradictory character. 

Graduate of West Point, Hooker made a brilliant record in the War with 
Mexico, being three times brevetted for gallantry, and coming out of the war a 
lieutenant colonel. Resigning from the Army, he followed farming, business, and 
politics on the Pacific Coast with such lack of success that it was only a loan, or it 
may have been a gift, from a California saloon-keeping friend which enabled him 
to make- his way back east to seek a command in the greater war which began 
in 1861. 

Asking for a regiment, he got a brigade, which he handled well in adminis- 
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tration and gallantly, though not quite so well, in combat. Promotion followed, 
until at Fredericksburg Hooker was in command of one of the three grand divi- 
sions of the Army of the Potomac. By that time, the command of that army had 
proved to be too much for four men. Hooker had served under three of them 
and had criticized all of them with a facile and caustic tongue. To this chronic 
critic, though not because but in spite of his criticisms, President Lincoln entrusted 
the command of the principal Union Army in the East, with misgivings which he 
expressed most frankly and understandably to the general himself. 

No man ever came to the command of an army under circumstances which 
offered greater possibilities of dramatic distinction, or of catastrophe. With what 
he called, not without reason, the “finest army on the planet,” the new commander 
crossed the river in May, 1863, to seek the army of Lee. His intelligence service 
was good and he knew that Lee had hardly more than half his own numbers, 
but in the presence of Lee and under the pressure of sole responsibility, the cocky, 
bumptious self-confidence which Hooker had displayed in criticism of his com- 
manders, simply evaporated. 

Chancellorsville is a study in strategy and tactics. Mr. Hebert treats the strategy 
and tactics competently but, quite properly, lays stress on the other deciding 
factor, the collapse of the self-confidence of the Union commander. There is no 
finer example of the validity of Napoleon’s dictum as to the relative importance 
in warfare of material and moral power. 

Having lost confidence in himself, and lost Chancellorsville, the rest of Hooker’s 
story is one of decline to less important commands and of continued difficulties 
with his commanders. To the very end, though, he was a general with “newspaper 
appeal”—as witness the correspondents’ creation of the legend of “The Battle above 
the Clouds” on Lookout Mountain. He was a general, too, with soldier appeal, for 
as Mr. Hebert abundantly demonstrates, he was at his best in looking out for the 
comfort and well-being of the men under his command. He was “good copy” in 
the days of his lifetime and his story as told by Mr. Hebert now is thoroughly 
readable as well as a sound study of one who had no small part in the great military 
and human story of the sixties. 


Washington, D. C. Rosert S. HENRY 


AGAINST THE CURRENT: THE LIFE OF KARL HEINZEN (1809-80). - 
By Carl Wittke. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. Pp. x, 342. $3.75.) 


So far we have had monographs on various aspects of Karl Heinzen’s life— 
on his literary ambitions, his critical writings, his political activities; now for the 
first time we have a comprehensive, well-written biography of this great nine- 
teenth century radical. It is most fortunate that this task was undertaken by a 
historian whose intimate knowledge of the general background of immigration 
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history enables him to make a fair and objective evaluation of this complex and 
sometimes rather debatable figure. 

Heinzen’s beginnings show the typical development of a liberal-minded 
young German in the era of “restauration,”—his hatred of Prussian militarism, his 
unwillingness to put on the strait jacket of a state official, his constant quarrels with 
the authorities, and finally his break with the reactionary government of the father- 
land. This was the usual start for a radical of his time; typical also were the fol- 
lowing stages—years of temporary refuge in Switzerland and western Europe 
and finally the emigration to the United States. From this point on, however, he 
left the traditional pattern of the German revolutionaries who either became so 
thoroughly Americanized that they retained only a mild interest in European 
affairs (Charles Follen, Carl Schurz) or reconciled their revolutionary inclinations 
with the rising Prussian eagle and became ardent followers of Bismarck (Friedrich 
Kapp, Wilhelm Rapp). Heinzen did neither. He remained a German radical, with 
all his merits and shortcomings. For twenty-five years he edited his paper Der 
Pionier in Boston, and since it was practically a one-man paper, we are able to 
gather a rounded picture of his ideas, He had very definite opinions about things. 
He was a most vehement advocate of woman’s emancipation, of freedom of the 
press; he antagonized many people through his radical abolitionist views. When 
it came to the problem of foreign policy, he attacked isolationism and confronted 
it with his “One World” ideas of liberty: that America “cannot be safe and enjoy 
liberty as long as the rest of the world is in chains,” and that the United States 
should intervene in any struggle of liberty anywhere. His revolutionary spirit did 
not evaporate in the heated enthusiasm of the German-Americans over the peace 
celebrations of 1871; he even refused to set foot on German soil, which in his 
opinion was disgraced by the Hohenzollern regime. 

Sometimes it is difficult to find out where in Heinzen’s soul the honesty ends 
and the stubbornness begins. It is tragic irony that he who fought against isola- 
tionism on the broad scale of international relations became more and more 
involved in a personal isolation which cut him off from any possibility of exerting 
journalistic or political influence. He never overcame the difficulties of language, 
he never reached anybody outside of the isolated German-American world. Yet, 
even if we disregard this linguistic handicap, much more tragic was the fact that 
in a broader sense he was unable to speak the language of the people with whom 
he had to deal: the German-Americans, sociologically speaking the lower middle 
class, honest and decent folk but no fanatics, people who liked their Gemiitlichkeit, 
their turner and singing societies, and who felt uneasy when this raging German- 
American Savonarola scolded them for every innocent parade or pageant which 
they arranged for their festivals. When he deplored the waste of money on parades 
which might be spent on revolutionary brochures for Germany, they simply could 
not see his point. It is the tragedy of his life that he who struggled so valiantly 
and honestly to better the fate of the common man never found the right tone to 
talk to the very social strata whose conditions he wanted to improve. It led Heinzen 
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into,a blind alley of bitterness and frustration. His idealism and uprightness 
deserve highest credit; yet his unbalanced temper and his undisciplined tactlessness 
deprived him of any possibility of broader influence. 

Carl Wittke succeeds admirably in bringing out the lines, wrinkles, and 
shadows in his portrait of this great fighter. He has used a great deal of hitherto 
unpublished manuscript material and has drawn extensively on the files of 
Heinzen's periodical. Most of these sources are in German, and so we should 
welcome Wittke's book all the more, for it integrates this material. into American 
historiography. If the reviewer has one small reservation to make, it concerns the 
title. It was taken from Heinzen’s words: “It is hard to swim against the current, 
but it is upstream that one finds the source, and the clearer, fresher water.” As 
good an epigram as it is, it does not seem to me to express the essence of Heinzen’s 
life. Too often he was swimming neither with nor against the current but just 
puddling in a pool of dead water outside of the great stream of life. 


University of Maryland Dierer Cunz 


THE GREAT LAKES. By Harlan Hatcher. (New York: Oxford University Press. 

1944. Pp. xi, 384. $3.50.) 

UnriL recently the Great Lakes were not represented in the current literature 
of the American scene. Perhaps the lakes, which are a remarkably varied area 
rather than a region, seemed too large a subject for a single volume to encompass. 
As Mr. Hatcher says, “It is somewhat difficult to hold them in mind as a unit.” 
But in the last few seasons the current “regional” literature has found the lakes 
to be a rich subject, and now Mr. Hatcher has written an inclusive, unified, and 
lively account of the development of commerce on the lakes and the development 
of civilization in the entire lakes area. 

Probably it is a book for the lay reader rather than the historian, though the 
historian will find it accurate, sound, and stimulating in its synthesis of economic 
and social history. But the emphasis is more interpretive than informative, and 
the book belongs to literature rather than history. Mr. Hatcher begins his account 
in an air liner from Chicago to Montreal, and that air view of the “Great Lakes 
Bowl” suggests the broad view and the long perspective he maintains throughout 
the entire volume. Its achievement lies in the bringing together of a vast amount 
of information to which the author gives illuminating sequence and relationship. 

The freshest and most rewarding chapter in this very readable book is “Great 
Lakes Melting Pot.” It portrays the mingled races that took passage on the 
emigrant boats a century ago and settled the mining camps of Upper Michigan, the 
forests of Wisconsin, the orchards and meadows beside Lake Michigan, and the 
feverishly growing cities from Buffalo to Chicago and Duluth. This chapter alone 
gives valuable synthesis to the scattered strands of development in an area that is 
a kind of Mediterranean of the New World. 

While grateful for a book with such sweep and perspective, one can find an 
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occasional error. The town of Green Bay seems on page 216 to be placed on the 
Saginaw; it must be Bay City that is meant. Lumberjacks never “worked up the 
rivers of . . . Illinois”—there was no organized logging in the Prairie State. On 
the end-paper map the Gogebic Iron Range in Upper Michigan is misplaced by 
two hundred miles and appears almost exactly in the location of the more im- 
portant but unindicated Marquette Range. These are minor matters in a book 
of major merit. 

A final word should be said for the physical attractiveness of the volume. 
Though a “wartime book” it is pleasing to the eye and to the hand. And its use- 
fulness is enhanced by the inclusion of several small maps and a number of well- 


selected and excellently printed photographs of the cities, the shores, and the vessels 
of the lakes. 


Miami University Warrer HAVIGHURST 


PADDLE-WHEEL DAYS IN CALIFORNIA. By Jerry MacMullen. (Stanford 
University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 157. $3.00.) 


Once more Stanford University Press offers a volume of popular history, in 
a field largely untouched by conventional historians, to match Edgar Kahn’s Cable 
Car Days in San Francisco, Gilbert Kneiss's Bonanza Railroads, Oscar Winther's 
Express and Stagecoach Days in California, and the late “Bill” Chalfant's Tales 
of the Pioneers, already published by that press. This time the steamboats and 
ferries which once plied California’s inland waters are the subject of sprightly 
discussion, and Jerry MacMullen’s little book constitutes a welcome addition to 
this growing sheaf of local historical gleanings. The story of the old-time paddle- 
wheelers has long deserved to be told. It is fitting that it should be told so genially 
and with such nostalgic zest. 

For the steamers which plied the busy waterways of California’s youth have 
literally been sold down the river, those whose hulks were not left to rot along 
some stinking “slough” having been paddled off to Puget Sound or the River 
Platte or some equally faraway haven. In their place vast fleets of grimy little 
diesel boats nose their way among the islands and along the river channels. And 
the giant steel bridges that the engineers have thrown across the bay and between 
the hinges of the Golden Gate have effectively done for the ferries, save for a few 
to which wartime transport needs have afforded a brief lease on life: Soon the 
sonorous whistles of even these will be stilled, and it is whispered that the lordly 
Delta King may never return from the wars to “the Sacramento run.” 

It seems curious that this highly interesting chapter of early western life has 
not long since been worthily examined. Until the appearance of this volume, 
however, most of the material here for the first time gathered together has re- 
mained locked in files of old newspapers or government documents or has been 
fading away in the memories of old river and ferry men. The story which Mr. 
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MacMullen tells will therefore be new to most of his readers, to many of whom the 
tale of the steamboats on the Colorado may well come as a surprise. A onetime 
journalist now on active duty with the Navy, the author’s fact-filled paragraphs 
reflect much time and effort spent in the search for his material. For the more 
important of the old vessels—the Chrysopolis, the Jenny Lind, the Antelope, and 
many another—there is individual treatment. The fires and explosions, the prob- 
lems of the river pilots, the ingenious machinery, the giant “walking beams” 
of the ferries (the gyrations of which this reviewer used to watch as a boy with 
such wonder and delight)—-these, and many another forgotten phase of life on 
these waterways, are given the author’s kindly, and obviously fascinated, attention. 
And, besides many interesting photographs, Mr. MacMullen’s agreeable drawings 
of the old vessels deserve special mention. 

Perhaps Mr. MacMullen (and the Stanford University Press) wished by the 
omission of a bibliography to demonstrate that they were eschewing so-called 
“scholarly” effort, and to prove that this is a truly “popular” work. The lengthy 
lists of vessels and their makers, the table of distances along the rivers and the 
carefully prepared index will doubtless be found helpful. To the reader who may 
desire to explore further this interesting story, however, the lack of a better state- 
ment of sources may well prove disappointing. 

Oh, well, “Up bar! Down bar! Watch that snag, Captain.” And—“Hey you 
in the green suit—You get off at the next landing, Mister.” 


Washington, D. C. Cary I, WHEAT 


DEVELOPMENT OF TWO BANK GROUPS IN THE CENTRAL NORTH- 
WEST: A STUDY IN BANK POLICY AND ORGANIZATION. By 
Charles Sterling Popple. [Harvard Studies in Business History, IX, edited by 
N. S. B. Gras.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1944. Pp. xxv, 418. 
$4.50.) 

Ir is seldom that between the covers of a not-too-long book a student can read 
the banking history of a period as short as fortunate man’s life span and yet one 
that covers its birth, rugged development, expansion, and finally its maturity— 
and a maturity that is possibly more complete than that of the banking systems of 
some European countries. All this with respect to banking in an area which only 
sixty years ago completed its first transcontinental railroad and which built its last 
as recently as thirty-five years ago. 

The financial frontier in the Northwest has disappeared with greater speed 
than have the “retarded frontiers” which Veblen found and observed in the area. 
During the period of the first World War, the banks of the Northwest experienced 
an increase of deposits of eight hundred million dollars, This enlarged amount of 
deposits was offset by a like increase in the amount of loans, and these loans were, 
so to speak, provincial, ¿.e., of a strictly local species and owed by the people of the 
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area served by the banks. None need be told that the depression after World War I 
resulted in the concomitant banking strain falling squarely upon the people of the 
district itself. Out of their economic hides were their debts extinguished. Some of 
‘the Central Northwest states lost no less than three quarters of their banks. 

The present wartime increase in deposits in banks in Central Northwest states 
is already more than eighteen hundred million dollars. Against this the banks have 
a greater amount in government bonds and cash. The people of the district now 
are long on cash and short on debt! Short-term governments are as prized on the 
prairie as on Wall Street; liquidity is not just a Keynesian word. 

This book tells a most interesting tale of Central Northwest development. Its 
particular story, to be sure, is the development of two bank groups, each of which 
can now boast of being “more than a billion dollar institution” and of embracing 
great metropolitan institutions to which the small units in the hinterland are at- 
tached. These central institutions are magnificently housed and magnificently 
liquid, ; 
But another interesting part of the story is to be found in the reflections it 
gives of the district in which these banking institutions now operate. They them- 
selves have served it well, But about the time they were formed and in their first 
years of operation there was what is so ably described by Popple as a “search for 
liquidity” that has within ten years turned to a “period of quiet” and now to a 
liquidity so resounding as to be perhaps a portent of more drama or distress ahead. 
The reader of Popple's interesting book will weigh whether or not drama and 
distress of the kind he has portrayed will be repeated; whether or not in these days 
of FDIC, RFC, CCC, ERB, and FTC, the older and controversial issue—the type 
of banking organization that can serve such an area best—will not prove to have 
been resolved by a command performance by omnipotent government. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota ArTHUR R. Upcren 


SOCIAL DARWINISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1860-1915. By Richard 
Hofstadter, Department of History, University of Maryland. [Prepared and 
published under the direction of the American Historical Association from the 
income of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund.] (Philadelphia: University 

` of Pennsylvania Press. 1944. Pp. viii, 191. $2.50.) 


Ir ideas are truly weapons of change and implements of action, this volume 
could hardly fail to captivate a generation of scholars who seek to understand the 
one and to direct the other, While the spirit of ideas moves in the deeds of men, 
their being is rooted in the vortex of culture. This book deals with evolutionary 
science during a crucial period of social change in America. Herein lies its sig- 
nificance, for evolutionary science has been more frequently accepted than assayed 
as the role of ideas has been more frequently assumed than comprehended. 
Monographic scholarship has explored specific ideas, recreated the cultural norms 
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of the past, and investigated the implications of the sociology of knowledge, but 
there are few examples in American historiography of a successful blending of the 
three. And it is precisely within these areas that the problems which press for 
solution lie. 

Dr. Hofstadter essays to illustrate how social theories inferred from biology 
were reflected in human motivations and how the prevailing “intellectual climate” 
provided an environment favorable to their acceptance. The author surveys the 
coming of evolution in its Darwinian and Spencerian forms followed by an 
analysis of the thought of William G. Sumner and Lester F. Ward. The former 
represents a rigid determinism, the philosophy of laissez faire, a monistic interpre- 
tation of evolution; the latter human purpose, the philosophy of human control, 
based upon a dualistic interpretation of evolution which distinguished nature 
from society, man from animals, and institutions from individuals. Subsequent 
thinkers who followed evolutionary insights espoused variants of the one or the 
other. American. racist and imperialistic ideologies were reinforced by the first as 
were reactionary defenses of the social status quo; Marxians, Christian Socialists, 
and a host of critics, of whom Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and Herbert Croly 
were the most noteworthy, dissented in the name of the second. If there is an 
observable connection between Yankee ethnocentrism and evolution, there is an 
equally traceable connection between evolution and American pragmatism, between 
Darwin and Spencer on the one hand and Pierce, James, and Dewey on the other. 

Despite the commendation which this book deserves, there is far too little 
conceptual discrimination. To point out where and how Darwinism and Spencer- 
ianism converged is just as needful as to distinguish between them. Nor are basic 
categories—monism, determinism, pragmatism (as ominous verbally as they are 
significant socially)—as crystally defined as their use warrants. Science, to be sure, 
is neutral, but scientists are not, which should have led to a discussion of the role 
of ideas at least in social Darwinian terms. Yet Dr. Hofstadter has succeeded in 
fulfilling his primary objective; what he has done, he has done well. 


Sarah Lawrence College Bert James LoEwENBERG 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT. By Denna Frank 
Fleming, Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1945. Pp. 206. $2.00.) 


Tue United States, Dr. Fleming is convinced, should have joined the- League 
of Nations. To have adhered to the World Court without joining the League 
would have, meant accepting only “a pale substitute”; yet the act, he contends, 
would have had a certain moral value. But this “smallest possible step” toward 
supporting the world’s peace machinery was never taken, although the project 
was supported by all the presidents from Harding to Roosevelt and a majority of 
the senators and had, according to Dr. Fleming, nearly unanimous public opinion 
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behind it at one time. The history of the project is traced from its American - 


origins as early as 1832 down to its final defeat by the Senate in 1935. 

Judged by conventional canons, the book has certain shortcomings. It makes 
no attempt at objectivity. Woodrow Wilson is its hero and praise or blame is 
allotted to all other characters according to their support or opposition to Wil- 
sonian principles. The villains are Henry Cabot Lodge and William E. Borah, 
aided and abetted by numerous lesser scoundrels. Occasionally the author's state- 
ments are misleading, as when he says that the Lodge reservations to the Treaty 
of Versailles were defeated (p. 31), when what he means is that the ¢reaty with 
reservations was defeated, or when he obscures the point of the “cash and carry” 
clauses of the Neutrality Act of 1937 (p. 139). He has a fondness for superlatives 
which will bother some readers, while others will consider the study to have too 
narrow a basis in the sources, 

It is somewhat disappointing, moreover, that Dr. Fleming discusses isolationism 
so exclusively as an occupational disease of senators. As he himself shows, aid and 
comfort to the foes of international co-operation were contributed at certain critical 
moments by John Bassett Moore, Samuel O. Levinson, J. Reuben Clark, Will 
Rogers, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. So heterogeneous a list suggests that most Americans during the 
twenties and thirties had at least a mild case of isolationism. Why this was so 
would make an interesting subject for further investigation. 

But if this study leaves something to be desired as a definitive work of scholar- 
ship, it is thoroughly successful as a timely indictment of the constitutional ma- 
chinery for the ratification of treaties—and this, we may be confident, was the 
author’s chief purpose in writing it. The Senate’s treaty veto, he says is “a deadly 
danger to the life of the nation, a mortal danger to the entire Constitution itself, 
the one thing in it which is working inexorably to bring the whole edifice of 
American constitutional government down in ruins” (p. 166). This may seem an 
overstatement, but Dr. Fleming makes a strong case, so strong that the book 
deserves a wide public. For senators it ought to be made compulsory reading, since 
their consent to a constitutional amendment would open up the best avenue of 
escape from a bad situation. Alternative courses of action do exist, and Dr. Fleming 
discusses their respective merits. 


Syracuse University Netson M. BLAKE 


ARGENTINE RIDDLE. By Felix J. Weil. Issued in cooperation with the Latin 
American Economic Institute, (New York: John Day Company. 1944. Pp. xiii, 
297. $3.50.) 

Ir is likely that reviewers will vary widely in their judgments of Mr. Weil’s 
book, for it is a difficult one to dispose of neatly by formula. The parts of the book 
which deal with recent politics and with relations with the United States are less 
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scholarly and objective than those dealing with recent economic trends in Argen- 
tina. The point of view one encounters in the former sections, however, is of value 
to American readers, for it is that of an Argentine citizen with both business and 
government experience. Weil shows, for example, a skepticism concerning the 
major political parties and most political leaders which is widespread in Argentina 
and which is reinforced in his case by a faith in economic determinism in history. 
For this reason he escapes the errors of those foreign observers who have assessed 
men like Justo and Ortiz at their face value. This reviewer feels, however, that 
Mr. Weil oversimplifies the situation by his insistence that plus ga change, plus 
c'est la même chose. One may grant that Irigoyen and Alvear varied less in 
governmental practice from Justo, Ortiz, and Castillo than their party affiliations 
and political pronouncements would suggest. One may also find similarities be- 
tween their policies and those of the military governments of Uriburu (1930) 
and Ramírez-Farrell (1943—). “Pure” elections may have been conspicuous by 
their absence, politicians frequently self-seeking (and not in Argentina alone), 
and the controlling economic power of the estancieros in alliance with foreign 
(chiefly British) capital may .well have provided an important element of con- 
tinuity in Argentine politics. Nevertheless, the growth of Argentine nationalism, 
and of the industrial and professional military interests now associated with it, has 
done much to undermine the traditional balance of power. Indeed, Mr. Weil goes 
part way toward recognizing the fact in his discussion of the future of Argentine 
industry. 

The most valuable portion of the book is its presentation of the basic facts in 
Argentine economics and economic policy. The author clears a path through a 
mass of errors in the use of Argentine statistics that have crept into recent books 
in English on that country and shows ability to use the available figures with 
critical discrimination. He writes with close acquaintance with the past decade 
of Argentine economic policy and with particular authority about the Pineda plan. 
In chapters dealing both with the land and with industry there is material which 
has not before been available in general books. The author shows the continuing 
strength of the lasifundío and the inadequacy of efforts to bring it under control. 
He shows that the strength of the Argentine labor movement has frequently been 
overestimated by American writers. He also shows how Argentine industry has 
grown, not so much through planning as by taking advantage of emergency sit- 
uations during the first World War, the depression, and thé present world con- 
flict. He presents an optimistic picture of future industrial development, with 
which he is in full sympathy, considering it a necessary prelude to effective political 
democracy. He apparently thinks of this as more important than agrarian reform 
and as preceding it, though others might uphold the view that the latter is equally 
necessary for Argentine progress. 

Argentine Riddle is the fruit of much solid study and of a lifetime acquaintance 
_ with the subjects dealt with. No American interested in Argentina will fail to 
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profit by reading it. Mr. Weil's impatience with some of his predecessors in the 
interpretation of Argentina to the United States leads him to magnify the im- 
portance of some of the slips into which they have fallen. This is, however, a very 
human tendency. He has subjected some of the people who indulge in the indoor 
sport of debunking John Gunther et al. to a dose of their own medicine. Some of 
the points made, among them the analysis of Bunge’s method in arriving at certain 
widely quoted but questionable figures on the occupational classification of the 
population of Argentina, are real contributions. Mr. Weil’s discussion of tarift 
policy is an example of his occasional tendency to overstress certain points. In 
showing that Argentina’s tariff was never planned for the protection of industry 
he tends to disregard the fact that exchange control and other checks to free trade 
provided support for industry that the tariff did not. . 

If Mr. Weil has not given us the answer to his “Argentine riddle” he has 
provided a key to important aspects of the problem. The preface shows that the 
book grew out of earlier special studies which were expanded on rather short notice 
into a book to meet the needs of the American public in 1944. This reviewer be- 
lieves that a balanced and comprehensive view would have required greater atten- 
tion to Argentine nationalism. Even if the direct Fascist inspiration and the Nazi 
connections of the present regime have been overstressed abroad owing to insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the domestic roots of the tendency, the fact remains that 
an effort is being made to forge a state with many totalitarian aspects. Even if 
ideology is disregarded as mere verbiage, the domestic record of the Ramirez- 
Farrell government goes a long way to indicate that the old control by the 
estancieros has been sharply modified. 


Vassar College CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 
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POLITICS AND MORALS. By Benedetto Croce. Translated from the Italian by Salva- 
tore J. Castiglione, (New York, Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. 204, $3.00.) 


GLOBAL POLITICS. Edited by Russell H. Fitzgibbon. Lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Institute of Political Geography, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Summer, 1942. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1944, pp. xii, 189, $2.50.) 
This compact and timely volume is an illustration of the ways in which the present 
war has affected contemporary American thought with respect to the character and 
relationships of geography and politics. As one of the contributors points out, the 
academic world has been shocked into a new state of awareness and responsibility 
along these lines. It was such an awareness that caused the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles to develop, as a principal feature of the summer 
session of 1942, an institute of political geography. The addresses given in that con- 
nection are here presented in the form of twelve essays by eleven contributors, To 
these is appended a classified bibliography of a hundred-odd books and articles, 
mostly in English. These papers were prepared at a time when already the eventual 
defeat of the Axis powers was a foregone conclusion. Their study at a moment when 
victory is near and a world conference has undertaken to shape the pattern of the 
postwar world is particularly rewarding. The plan of the symposium has been laid 
out so as to discuss from various points of view the relationships between geography 
and politics, with specific reference to case studies represented by Latin America, 
Canada, Central Europe, India, the Netherlands East Indies, and Eastern Asia. While 
the analysis of the problems of each of these areas with reference to a settled post- 
war world deserves study, the principal contribution of the book is found in Professor 
Steiner’s introductory essay on the relation between geography and politics and in 
Professor Broek’s excellent chapter on the German school of geopolitics. Professor 
Steiner points out that the political subversion and misuse of geographical knowledge 
was an important factor in bringing the world to its present crisis. Professor Broek 

_ presents the best brief discussion of geopolitics known to the reviewer and concludes 
that the subject warrants study only as an intellectual phenomenon and as a dangerous’ 
propaganda weapon. HaLroro L. Hoskins 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: PARLIAMENTS, PARTIES, AND 
PRESS, AS OF JANUARY 1, 1945. Edited by Walter Hampton Mallory. (New 
York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1945, pp. 197, $2.75.) “Political information on 
all the countries of the world including composition of governments, programs of the 
parties and their leaders, and political affiliations of the leading newspapers and 
periodicals,” 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL STABILITY: ALTHUSIUS: GROTIUS: 
VAN VOLLENHOVEN, By P. S. Gerbrandy, Prime Minister of the Netherlands, 
formerly Professor of Commercial Law and International Private Law in the Free 
University of Amsterdam. The Taylorian Lecture, 1944. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, pp. 69.) 
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A MINIATURE HISTORY OF THE WAR DOWN TO THE LIBERATION OF 
PARIS. By R. C. K. Ensor. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 1X, 153, 
$1.50.) 


THE WORLD AT WAR, 1939-1944: A BRIEF HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. 
Materials for the use of Army orientation program, prepared from public sources by 
Military Intelligence Division, War Department. [Fighting Forces Series.] (Wash- 
ington, Infantry Journal, 1945, pp. 416, maps, 25 cents.) “A brief military history of 
the war, to November 1, 1944, assembled mostly from various newspapers and military 
journals.” 


BELGIUM. Edited by John Eppstein. [British Survey Handbooks, General Editor, John 
Eppstein, Vol. 1.] (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1945, 
pp. Vi, 111, $1.00.) . 


RUMANIA. By C. Kormos. [British Survey Handbooks, General Editor, John Eppstein, 
Vol. 11.] (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. vi, 
122, $1.00.) 


GREECE. Compiled by Kathleen Gibberd. [British Survey Handbooks, General Editor, 
John Eppstein, Vol, III.] (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 


1945, pp. vi, 106, $1.00.) 


THE EARLY CARTOGRAPHY OF THE PACIFIC. By Lawrence C. Wroth, [The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Volume XXXVIII, Number 2.] 
(New York, Bibliographical Society of America, 1944, pp. 87-268, plates.) This 
scholarly volume is the outgrowth of an exhibition of maps held in the spring of 
1943 at the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island, of which Mr. 
Wroth is librarian. By skillful selection from the vast body of material relating to the 
discovery and exploration of the Pacific, the story of its cartographic development is 
told as it is reflected in a series of more than one hundred well-chosen maps. It begins 
with the world map of Claudius Ptolemy, 150 A.D., that has a land-locked Indian 
Ocean and no Pacific Ocean. The gradual disappearance of this phenomenon is traced 
through the Arabic and ecclesiastical maps of the Middle Ages as well as in the 
portolan charts of this period. The travels of Marco Polo and the voyages of the 
Portuguese navigators along the coasts of Africa contributed much to the geographical 
knowledge embodied in the 1492 globe of Martin Behaim. The portrayal of the whole 
continent of Africa, the development of the peninsulas of India and of Malaya and 
the discovery of the Spice Islands are discussed in turn, and show that the hypothetical 
Pacific became an easy reality upon Balboa’s discovery and Magellan’s circumnaviga- 
tion. That persistent representation of the fabulous Terra Australis is followed from 
the Beatus manuscript of the late ninth or early tenth century through the various 
stages of its diminishing size to the end of the eighteenth century. The discoveries and 
explorations by the Portuguese; Spaniards, Dutch, Russians, and English, of the coasts 
of New Guinea, the Solomons, Australia, Japan, and northwestern North America are 
each considered at length, emphasizing their major contributions to the unfolding map 
of the Pacific. Making its appearance at a time when Americans have a keen interest 
in the Pacific, this well annotated volume is a valuable contribution to the growing 
literature on the history of cartography in the English language. One could wish that 
a larger number of the maps that serve as prototypes had been reproduced. 

CLARA EGLI LEGEAR 


+ 
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, THE ENGLISH GEOGRAPHERS AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRONTIER 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Fulmer Mood. [University of California 
Publications in Geography, Volume 6, No. 9.] (Berkeley and-Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1944, pp. 363-96.) The literature of overseas expansion since the 
discovery of the New World is vast. A segment of this is analyzed by Dr. Mood in 
his brief but valuable study that seeks to make clear not only the role of English 
geographers of the seventeenth century in keeping the people of England informed 
of the progress of their fellow countrymen directly concerned in this movement but 
also the attitude of these writers toward it. The works of such geographers as George 
Abbott, Peter Heylyn, William Castell, Thomas Gage, George Gardyner, John Ogilby, 
Richard Ligon, and John Josselyn are passed in review, and the importance of the 
contribution of each writer to transatlantic expansion is considered. Dr, Mood, while 
paying particular tribute to the really important geographical contributions of both 
Gardyner, in his A Description of the New World or America, Islands and Con- 
tinent ...in the Year 1649 (1651), and Ogilby, in his America: Being the Latest, and 
Most Accurate Description of the New World, etc. (1671), indicates that nearly all the 
writers, no matter how weak as geographers, were strong as promoters of English 
colonization and overseas trade, Lawrence Henry GIPSON 


BASIC WRITINGS OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS. Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Two 
volumes. (New York, Random House, 1945, pp. 1150; 1210, $7.50.) “A revised, 
corrected, and annotated edition of the English Dominican translation of St. Thomas.” 


POPE PIUS XII, PRIEST AND STATESMAN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Kees Van Hoek. 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. 106, $2.00.) 


MOZART: HIS CHARACTER, HIS WORK. By Alfred Einstein. Translated by Arthur 
Mendel and Nathan Broder. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1945, pp. 502, 


$5.00.) 


JOSEPH LISTER, FATHER OF MODERN SURGERY. By Rhoda Truax [Mrs. R. H. 
Aldrich]. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1944, pp. 287, $3.50.) 


EDVARD BENES IN HIS OWN WORDS: THREESCORE YEARS OF A STATES- 
MAN, BUILDER, AND PHILOSOPHER. (New York, Czech-American National 
Alliance, 1944, pp. 158, $2.00.) “Quotations from the writings and speeches of Presi- 
dent Benes of Czechoslovakia, arranged chronologically, with a calendar of his writ- 
ings and the events of his life.” 


CHAIM WEIZMANN: STATESMAN, SCIENTIST, BUILDER OF THE JEWISH 
COMMONWEALTH. Edited by Meyer W. Weisgal. Foreword by Felix Frankfurter. 
(New York, Dial Press, 1944, pp. 340, $3.50.) 


_ THE CHURCH IN LATVIA. By Alfred Bilmanis. (New York, Drauga Vēsts, 1945, 
Pp. 35.) 


HOW TO DISPOSE OF RECORDS: A MANUAL FOR FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 
[The National Archives, Publication No. 45-5.] (Washington, the National Archives, 
1945, pp. iv, 50.) 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1815-1939. 
Second Supplement. Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Professor of History in the 
George Washington University. (Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, 1945, pp. xii, 73, 
$1.10.) 
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THE HUMANITIES CHART THEIR COURSE: REPORT OF THE SECOND 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE HELD BY THE STANFORD SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES, AUGUST 11 AND 12, (Stanford University, University Press, 1945, 
pp. 87, $1.00.) “The course of the humanities, the ideal contents of a humanistic 
education, and the ways of reconciling them with the time allotted to such an educa- 
tion, Were among questions included in the discussion at the School of Humanities 
annual conference held at Stanford University.” 


THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY: AN INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED 
AT CAMBRIDGE ON 14 NOVEMBER 1944. By H. Butterfield, Professor of Modern 
History and Fellow of Peterhouse, (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1944, pp. 34, 2 shillings.) 


ARTICLES 


Ricuarp L, Porter, Classical Antiquity and the Modern Historian. Hist, Bull., Mar. 

Hans Junius Wotrr. Papyrology, Its Scope, History, and Achievements. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts * 
and Sci. in Am., Jan. 

Epwarp O. Sisson. A Teacher Looks at History. Educ. Forum, Mar. 

Jonn U. Ner, Ricnarp H. Smrrock, HaroLD F. WinLramsonN. What Is Economic History? Jour. 
Ec. Hist., Supplemental Issue, Dec. 

WesLey C. MrrcueLL. The Role of Money in Economic History. Ibid. 

EarL J. HamiLToN, Use and Misuse of Price History. Ibid. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS, RALPH Bupp, CoLnsron E, Warne. The Corporation and the Historian. Téid. 

Haroro A. Innis. On the Economic Significance of Culture, Ibid. 

Id. and Jan O. M. Broek. Geography and Nationalism: A Discussion. Geog. Rev., Apr. 

Sixty-sixth Critical Bibliography of the History and Philosophy of Science and of the History of 
Civilization (to July, 1944). Isis, Summer, 1944. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER. England and Denmark, 1558-1588, Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Id. The Duke of Alba Reconsidered. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Jonn Rypyorn. Spanish Defeat of the Napoleonic Confederation in America. Univ. of Wichita 
Bull., No. 14, Dec. 

E. F. MacPikE, American and Canadian Diaries, Journals, and Note Books, Part II. Bull. Bibliog., 
Dec.- 

RAYMOND CARR. Gustavus IV and the British Government, 1804-9. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Louis L. Snyper. The American-German Pork Dispute, 1879-1891. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Sruarr R, Tompxins. Drawing the Alaskan Boundary. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Ivar SPEcTOR. Russian Studies in the Pacific Northwest, Slav. and East Eur. Rev., Oct. 

Oscar KARBACH. The Founder of Political Antisemitism: Georg von Schoenerer. Jewish Soc. 
Stud., Jan. 

BENJAMIN SHWADRAN. Chaim Weizmann, the Zionist Leader. Jewish Rev., Jan. 

MiLbRED Jenkins, The Impact of African Music upon the Western Hemisphere. Jour. Negro 
Educ., Winter. f 

Cart L. Loxxe. A Sketch of the Interallied Organizations of the First World War Period and 
Their Records, Am. Archivist, Oct. 

HAMILTON Fisu ARMSTRONG. Last Time. For. Affairs, Apr. 

R. R. Berrs. The European Satellite States, Their War Contribution and Present Position. 
Internat. Affairs, Jan. 

Horace S, SEwWELL. The Campaign in Burma. For. Affairs, Apr. 
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Ancient History! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


SUMERIAN LITERARY TEXTS FROM NIPPUR IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
ANCIENT ORIENT AT ISTANBUL. By S. N. Kramer, Associate Curator in the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. [The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Volume XXIII, 1943-44, edited for the Trustees by 
Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser.] (New Haven, American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1945, pp. vili, 47, plates, $2.50.) The publication contains the autographed 
texts of 167 Nippurian cuneiform fragments preserved in the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient at Istanbul. The material consists of epics, mythological subjects, hymns ad- 
dressed either to individual deities or to royal personages, lamentation songs concerning 
the destruction of Sumerian and Akkadian cities, and bits of what was once appar- 
ently a quite considerable wisdom literature of a didactic or hortatory nature, in 
addition to the wisdom of the street, which latter sort is represented in this text edition 
by twelve proverbs. That the scholarly scribes of Nippur should have interested them- 
selves to a large degree in the heroic tales of Sumer may have been occasioned by their 
own great divine hero, Enlil’s valiant son, Ninurta, who put himself to the fore as a 
mighty war- and hunting god. Nippur, however, being an ecclesiastical center and 
unable to boast of great heroes of a more human nature, fell back on the exploits of 
some early dynastic kings of Uruk—a heroic triad embracing Enmerkar, son of 
Meskemgasher, who was believed to have ruled 420 years, his successor Lugal-banda, 
who supposedly ruled for 1,200 years, and Gilgamesh whose reign extended over a 
period of 126 years, according to the kings’ lists, Dr. S. N. Kramer undertook a most 
laborious task in bringing the various text fragments into relation to the hitherto 
published material wherever this was possible, and by so doing enhanced the value 
of his work to a great measure. One may look with great expectancy to the author’s 
promise of continuing the publishing of the 1,175 text fragments kept in the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul. 

Henry Lupwic Fr. Lurz 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Epuraim Fiscuore. Economic Attitudes of the Jews in Bible Times. Jewish Rev., Il, 1944. 

Jutran MORGENSTERN. The Divine Triad in Biblical Mythology. Jour. Bib. Lit., Mar. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. History of Ancient Astronomy: Problems and Methods. Jour. Near East. Stud., 
Jan. 

F, W. Beare. Books and Publication in the Ancient World. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 

H. H. RowzeY. The Nature of Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study. Harvard Theol. Rev., 
Jan. 

Morton S. Ensuin. The Atoning Work of Christ in the New Testament. Ibid. 

G. Thomson. The Greek Calendar. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXII. 

Vicror EHRENBURG, Pericles and His Colleagues between 441 and 429 3B.c. Am. Jour, Philol., 
Apr. 

RusseLL Mres, The Growth of Athenian Imperialism. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXIII. 

R. J. Hopper. Interstate Juridical Agreements in the Athenian Empire. Ibid. 

Rosert J. Bonner and GERTRUDE SMITH. Administration of Justice in Boeotia, Class. Philol., 
Jan. 


- 1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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FARRAND SAYRE. Greek Cynicism, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

G. C. RicHarps. Polybius of Megalopolis, the Greek Admirer of Rome. Class. Jour., Feb. 

WILLIAM Linn WESTERMANN. Slave Maintenance and Slave Revolts. Class, Philol., Jan. 

ANGELO Secrk. The Status of the Jews in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Jewish Soc. Stud., Oct. 

CLARENCE A. Forses. Expanded Uses of the Greek Gymnasium. Class. Philol., Jan. 

A. M. Woopwarp. Greek History at the Renaissance, Jour. Hell. Stud., LXIII, 

Norman W. DeWrrr. Against the Belief in the Ten-Month Calendar. Class. Jour., Feb. 

CHARLES S. Rayment. Varro Versutus. Ibid., Mar. 

LiLy Ross TayLor, Symbols of the Augurate on Coins of the Caecilii Metelli. 4m. Jour, Archaeol., 
Oct. 

Duncan MacNavucnron. Note on the Alexandrian Calendar, 4m. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

James A. FLD, yr. The Purpose of the Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea. Class. Jour., Apr. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. Aerarium and Fiscus during the Early Empire. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

F. H. Cramer. Bookburning and Censorship in Ancient Rome. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

CHARLES SANFORD Rayment. A Curious Sidelight on Roman History. Class. Jour., Feb. 

Hersert BLocH. Aqua Trajana. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 

FreD S. Dunuam. The Younger Pliny—-Gentleman and Citizen. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Eucene S. McCarTNEY. Picturesque Ways of Estimating and Suggesting the Size of Huge Amie: 
Class. Jour., Mar. 

Martin P. Nivsson. Pagan Divine Service in Late Antiquity. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

Wa rer R. Acaro, Classicism as a Contemporary Guide. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Emy Grace KazakÉvich. The Study of Ancient History in the Soviet Union. 4m. Rev. on 
Soviet Union, Feb, 

B. GorYanov. F, I. Uspenski 1 Russkoe vizantinovedenie [F. I. Uspensky and Russian research 
in Byzantine history]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, no. 12. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 
VALENTINE MULLER. Development of the “Megaron” in Prehistoric Greece. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
Oct. 
J. D. BeazLeY. A Paestan Vase. Ibid. 
Id. Groups of Campanian Red-Figure Vases, Jour. Hell. Stud., LXII. 
PauL JAcoBsTHAL. A Roman and Chinese Bronze. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 


LITERARY, INSCRIPTIONAL, AND NUMISMATICAL SOURCES 


Rotanp G. Kent. Old Persian Texts. VI. Darius’ Naq5-1-Rustam B Inscription. Jour. Near East. 
Stud., Jan. 

W, F. Avsricur. Is the Mesha Inscription a Forgery? Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

WiLLIaM A. Irwin. I Kings 7:20. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan. 

Kurr von Fritz. egovoto-regwxia. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

M. N. Top. A Greek Inscription from the Persian Gulf. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXITI. 

ALFRED P. Doryann. On Aristotle, Ath. Pol., XXXVIII, 3. Philol. Quar., Oct. 

C. H. V. SurmErRLAND. The Date and Significance of the “Candelabrum” Coins of Augustus. 
Class, Rev., Dec. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER, Notes on Tacitus. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

J. M. C. ToywBEE. Two Notes on Tacitus. Class. Rev., Dec. 

Crype PHarr, The Text and Interpretation of the Theodosian Code 6, 4, 21. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Jan. 


Medieval History 
Bernard |. Holm 


COMMENTARIOS CANTABRIGIENSIS IN EPISTOLAS PAULI E SCHOLA PETRI 
ABAELARDI. 3. IN EPISTOLAM AD PHILIPPENSES, AD COLOSSENSES, Jem 
ET IP" AD THESSALONICENSES, I™ ET I= AD TIMOTHEUM, AD TITUM 
ET AD PHILEMONEM. By Artur Landgraf. [Publications in. Medieval Studies, The 
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University of Notre Dame, Editor: Philip S, Moors (Notre Dame, University of * 
Notre Dame, 1944, pp. 447-651.) 


MOLDERS OF THE MEDIEVAL MIND: THE INFLUENCE OF THE FATHERS -~ 


OF THE CHURCH ON THE MEDIEVAL SCHOOLMEN. By Frank P. Cassidy. 
(St. Louis, B. Herder, 1944, pp. viii, 194, $2.00.) As the title indicates, this little book 
is about the patristic heritage of the Middle Ages. In surveying the first five centuries 
of Christian education, the author has introduced enough explanation of patristic 
doctrine to explain the attitude of the church toward learning and knowledge. He 
` does this quite effectively by means of sketches of the fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
with indications of their religious and intellectual interest in education. Then he 
discusses their attitude toward pagan learning. The book, then, tells about the patristic 
mind, and the intellectual mold which it prepared for the medieval mind. The author 
does this very well because he is sympathetic with the educational aims of the fathers. 
Christ, “the perfect Teacher,” who knew how to apply fundamental education prin- 
ciples, taught with authority, and so did the church. The authority was the divine 
knowledge revealed in the Scriptures, and the end was salvation. This the author 
makes very clear, but in doing so, he does not distinguish very clearly between teach- 
ing and preaching. Controversy with pagan philosophers and heretics stimulated the 
development of theology, which absorbed the energy of the best minds in the late 
empire. Literary and philosophical instruction was introduced into the catechetical 
schools, as training for theology needed more content and better method than the 
simple religious and moral instruction of which early Christian education consisted. 
The church borrowed from the pagan schools with intent to shape what was taken 
into her own intellectual mold. In philosophy, this was not too difficult, for Neo- 
Platonism had already ceased to pursue knowledge for its own sake. Classical litera- 
ture could not be made Christian. The author shows how the fathers, most of whom 
had been educated in pagan schools, wrestled with this problem. As they did not 
solve it definitely, it passed on to disturb medieval Christians. The Roman system of 
education, which the author says was only a “hollow formality” after the second cen- 
_ tury, did preserve interest in classical literature, even in the patristic mind. 
F. DuncaLrF 


ROGER WENDOVER AND MATTHEW PARIS. Being the eleventh Lecture on the 
David Murray Foundation in the University of Glasgow, delivered on March goth, 
1944, by V. H. Galbraith, Director of the Institute of Historical Research, London; 
formerly Professor of History, University of Edinburgh. [Glasgow University Publica- 
tions, LXI.] (Glasgow, Jackson, Son and Company, 1944, pp. 48, 25. 9d.) 


LA SOCIEDAD FEUDAL: ESENCIA Y SUPERVIVENCIAS. By Luis Weckmann.. 
[Colección de Estudios Juridicos.] (México, D. F., Editorial Jus, 1944, pp. 237.) A 
study of feudalism in Europe, mostly during the Middle Ages. 


GENERAL, INSTITUTIONAL, AND POLITICAL 


J. saatis Esfuerzo y trascendencia de Migne: notas en un centenario. Razón y Fe, June, 1944. 

J. M. C. ToynBEz. The Roman Empire and Modern Europe. Dublin Rev., Mar. 

Joun Topp. Leprosy Biblical and Medieval. Mod. Churchman, Sept. 

Francis P. Macoun, JR. The Domitian Bilingual of the Old-English Annals: The Latin Preface. 
Speculum, Jan. 

Berte WiLKinsoN. The Government of England during the Absence of Richard on the Third 
Crusade. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Dec. 

N. Dennoim-Youne. Feudal Society in the Thirteenth Century: The Knights. History, Sept. 

HELENA M. Crew. Mortmain in Medieval London. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan, 
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H. G. RicHarnson. The Morrow of the Great Charter. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Dec. 

N. DENHOLM-YOUNG. A Letter from:the Council to Pope Honorius Ill, 1220-1, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

H. RormweLL. The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297. Part I. Zid. 

Orro Kurz. An Alleged Portrait of Heraclius. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 1, 1944. 

Kar W. Deurscu. Anti-Semitic Ideas in the Middle Ages: International Civilizations in 
Expansion and Conflict. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. , 

GeorGE VERNADSKY. Sur lorigine des Alains. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 1, 1944. 

Kurr Werrzmann. Illustration for the Chronicles of Sozomenos, Theodoret and Malalas. Ibid. 

"RoBerT Lez Worrr. The Latin Empire of Constantinople and the Franciscans. Traditio, Y, 1944. 

MarsBaLL N. Balpbwiw. The Papacy and the Levant during the Twelfth Century. Bull. Polish 
Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. 

Joun L., La Monte. From Crusader Kingdom to Commercial Colony. Ibid. 

Oscar HaLeckKt. The Last Century of the Crusades—From Smyrna to Varna (1344-1444). Ibid. 

PETER CHARANIS. The Strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402. Byzantion, 
XVI, fase. 1, 1944. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


JOHANNES QUASTEN. Tertullian and “Traditio.” Traditio, Il, 1944. 

R. L. P. Minsurn. The Persecution of Domitian. Church Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Ernest Honicmann. The Original Lists of the Members of the Council of Nicaea, the Robber- 
Synod and the Council of Chalcedon. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 1, 1944. 

Ferm Ó Briain. The Expansion of Irish Christianity to 1200: An Historical Survey. Part II. 
Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

Dean Murcany. The Hymn of St. Secundinus in Praise of St. Patrick. Irish Eccles. Rec., Mar. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY. Ghevond’s Text of the Correspondence between "Umar II and Leo I. Harvard 
Theol, Rev., Oct, 

Romanis Rios. Subiaco. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Dec. 

DEMETRIUS B, Zema. The Houses of Tuscany and of Pierleone in the Crisis of Rome in the 
Eleventh Century. Traditio, Il, 1944. 

Josa Cox RusseLL. The Clerical Population of Medieval England. Ibid. 

D. Know.es. Some Developments in English Monastic Life, 1216-1336. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
ser. 4, XXVI, 1944. 

A. G. Lrrrie. Personal Tithes. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Francis P. Macoun, yr. The Pilgrim-Diary of Nikulas Munkathvera: The Road to Rome. Med. 
Stud., VI, 1944. 

Leon ArPEE. High-Lights of Armenian Mediaeval Ecclesiastical Literature. Church Hist., Dec. 

A. Vasiev. The Life of St. Theodore of Edessa. Byzantion, XVI, fasc. 1, 1944. 

R. P. BLAKE and Srrarpre Der Nersessian. The Gospels of Bert’ay: An Old-Georgian MS. of 
the Tenth Century. Ikid. 

C. P. BúnLer. Kelmscott Edition of the Psalmi penitentiales and Morgan Manuscript 99. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Jan. 

ARTUR GRANDGRAF. A Quaestio by Master Udo. Traditio, II, 1944. 

STEPHAN Kurrnyer. Pierre de Roissy and Robert of Flamborough. Ibid, 

Cart F. Bayerscrminr. Johannes Veghe, a Low German Preacher of the Fifteenth Century. 
Germanic Rev., Feb. 


k 


RoMAN AND Canon Law 


CLYDE PHARR, The Text and Interpretation of the Theodosian Code, 6, 4, 21. dm. Jour. Philol., 
Jan. 

W, W. BuckLaND. Pauli Sententiae and the Compilers of the Digest. Law Quar, Rev., Jan. 

W. H. MecHLING and Quirinus Breen. The Study of Roman Law in England. Oregon Law 
Rev., Dec. 

WALTER ULLMANN. A Mediaeval Philosophy of Law. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Esernarp F, Bruck. Ethics vs. Law: St, Paul, the Fathers of the Church and the “Cheerful 
Giver” in Roman Law. Traditio, Il, 1944. 
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S. Kurrner and BerYL SMaLLEY,. The “Glossa Ordinaria” to the Gregorian Decretals. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

Jonn A, Emenscuinx. Dedication of Sacred Places in the Early Sources and in the Letters of 
Gregory the Great. Jurist, Apr. 

G. B. FLamrF. The Writ of Prohibition to Court Christian in the Thirteenth Century. Med. Stud., 
VI, 1944. 


Economic 


L. Rasinowrrz. The Routes of the Radanites [Jewish merchants between Europe and China]. 
Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

R. S. Lopez, Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire. Speculum, Jan. 

Atwyn A. Runpock. Italian Trading Fleets in Medieval England. History, Sept. 

FLORENCE EDLER DE Roover, A Prize of War: A Painting of Fifteenth Century Merchants, Bull, 
Bus, Hist. Soc., Feb. 

F. C. Lane. Accounting Methods in the Ledgers of Venetian Merchants. Johns Hopkins Univ, 
Stud., LXII, no. 1, 1944. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


RupoLF ÁLLERS. Microcosmus, from Anaximandros to Paracelsus, Traditio, II, 1944. 

Leo Sprrzer. Classical and Christian Ideas of World Harmony: Prolegomena to an Interpreta- 
tion of the Wozd “Stimmung,” Part I. Ibid. 

Anton C. Prcis, The Mind of:St. Augustine. Med, Stud., VI, 1944. 

Jacos Hammer. Cassiodorus, the Savior of Western Civilization. Bull, Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. 
in Am., Jan. 

Leste WEBBER Jones. Notes on the Style and Vocabulary of Cassiodorus’ Institutiones, Class. 
Philol., Jan. 

Lynn Tuornpixe, More Manuscripts of the Dragmaticon and Philosophia of William of Conches. 
Speculum, Jan. 

J. T. MuckLE. The Hexameron of Robert Grosseteste, the First Twelve Chapters of Part Seven. 
Med. Stud., VÍ, 1944. 

Anton C. Preis. Concerning William of Ockham. Traditio, Il, 1944. 

Antron-Hermann Curousr. A Contribution to the Medieval Discussion: Utrum Aristoteles sit 
salvatus. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

THeopore C. PETERSEN. Johs. Sintram de Herbipoli in Two of His Manuscripts. Speculum, Jan. 

HeLene WieruszowsKt. King Arthurs Round Table—An “Academic Club” in Thirteenth- 
Century Tuscany. Traditio, Il, 1944. 

Lynn Tuornpike. Alfodhol and Almadel Once More. Speculum, Jan. 

Harbin Craic ef al. Recent Literature on the Renaissance: A Bibliography and Index. Stud. in 
Philol., Apr. 

FRANKLIN Le Van Baumer. The Conception of Christendom in Renaissance England. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Apr. 

M. Jousert. Rienzi and Petrarch. Contemp. Rev., July, 1944. 

Pau Oskar KRrisreLLER. The Scholastic Background of Marsilio Ficino, with an Edition of 
Unpublished Texts. Traditio, Y, 1944. 

_ Vincent J. Frynn. The Intellectual Life of Fifteenth-Century Rhodes. Ibid. l 

WiLLiam I. Scurerser. The “Depositio Cornuti™ at Wittenberg University. Germanic Rev., Feb. 

Roserr P. Apams. Designs by More and Erasmus for a New Social Order. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 

Quirinus BREEN. The Two-Fold Truth Theory in Melanchthon. Rev. of Religion, Jan. 

Leona Rosrenserc. The Library of Johann Albrecht, Duke of Mecklenburg, 1525-76. Library 
Quar., Apr. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Herserr Merrrr. Beating the Oaks, an Interpretation of [Cynewulf’s] Christ 678-9. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Jan. 

Evwin H. ZeyDeL. A Note on Hrotsvitha’s Aversion to Synalepha. Philol. Quar., Oct. 

ALEXANDER H. KraPrE,. The Indian Provenance of a Medieval Exemplum. Traditio, II, 1944. 
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Francis P, MAGOUN, JR. Stojan Novakovic on the So-Called “Serbian Alexander.” Byzantion, 
XVI, fase. 1, 1944. 

C. H. Lrvinesron. Old French “Herluin.” Mod. Lang. Notes, Mar. 

HELAINE NewsTEAD. Perceval's Father and Welsh Tradition. Romanie Rev., Feb. 

A. J. Denomy. An Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love. Med. Stud., V1, 1944. 

CoLEMAN O. Parsons, A Scottish “Father of Courtesy” and Malory, Speculum, Jan. 

Grorce R. Corrman, Chaucer and Courtly Love Once More—“The Wife of Bath's Tale.” Ibid. 

Paul N. SiecGeEL. The Petrarchan [Elizabethan] Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic Love. Stud. in 
Philol., Apr. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ART 


MEYER Scuapiro, The Religious Meaning of the Ruthwell Cross. Art Bull., Dec. 

ALBERT HoLLAENDER, The Pictorial Work in the Flores Historiarum of the So-called Matthew of 
Westminster (MS, Chetham, 6712). Bull. John Rylands Lib., Dec. 

Ernst H, Kanrorowicz. The “King’s Advent” and the Enigmatic Panels in the Doors of Santa 
Sabina. Art Bull., Dec. 

MiLLARD Mess and FRANK J. MATHER, JR. The Problem of the Brancacci Chapel Again. 1514. 

ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER, The Kress Collection in the National Gallery [outstanding importance 
for the history of Renaissance art]. drt News, Dec. 

TANCRED Borenius, The New Kress Gift to the National Gallery, Washington. Burlington Mag., 
Mar. i 

A. E. Popnam. ‘On Some Works by Perino del Vaga. Ibid. 

Rocer S. Loomis, with commentary by Gusrave Conen. Were There Theatres in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth. Centuries? Speculum, Jan. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


A MISCELLANY COMPRISING POST-REFORMATION ROYAL ARMS IN NOR- 
FOLK CHURCHES; CELLARER'S ROLL, BROMHOLM PRIORY, 1415-1416; 
LAY SUBSIDY, 1581: ASSESSORS’ CERTIFICATES FOR CERTAIN NORFOLK 
HUNDREDS. [Publications of the Norfolk Record Society, Volume XVII] (Norfolk, 
the Society, 1944, pp. 140, £1 15. od.) 


A MIDDLEWICH CHARTULARY, COMPILED BY WILLIAM VERNON IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Joan Varley and James Tait. Part II. 
[Remains, Historical and Literary, Connected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster 
and Chester, Volume 108, New Series.] (Manchester, printed for the Chetham Society 
and the Liverpool School of Local History and Records, 1944, pp. xxxviii, 219-415.) 
The production of this book completes the publication of William Vernon's compila- 
tion of Middlewich (county Cheshire, England) charters. The first part, edited by 
Mrs. Joan Varley alone, was issued by the Chetham Society and the Liverpool School 
of Local History and Records in 1941; it was briefly reviewed in the American His- 
torical Review, XLVIII (Oct., 1942), 173. Because of the pressure of war work it has 
been necessary for Mrs, Varley to share the labor of preparing.this volume with Pro- 

‘fessor James Tait. Her critical introduction in Part I was designed as a comment upon 
the entire text, but Professor Tait has added four informative studies on groups of 
charters which were not treated there; he has also, in addition to other editorial work, 
provided excellent indexes. The seventeenth century compiler has filled. this portion of 


? 
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his chartulary principally with transcripts of deeds, dating from around 1200 to the 
seventeenth century, preserved among the muniments of the leading local families, 
such as the Swettenhams, Blackbornes, Gerrards, and Vernons, and the Venables of 
Kinderton. With the deeds contained in Part I they constitute, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Tait, “a remarkably full register of the changes in the ownership of the Middle- 
wich wich-houses [buildings used in the manufacture of salt] and of land both there 
and in the surrounding district over a period of nearly five centuries.” As such the 
work should be welcomed by the local historian and the antiquarian, breeds which 
have long thrived in England. For the light which these documents throw on the 
society and economy of a community known for centuries as a salt-making center, 
they should attract a more general interest. WiLLiam L. Sacuse 


THE POPISH PLOT: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
CHARLES II. By Sir John Pollock, Bart., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law; Late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, at the University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1945, pp. xxv, 379, $5.00.) See review of earlier edition, American 
Historical Review, 1X (Jan., 1904), 360. 


THE STORY OF A FAMILY THROUGH ELEVEN CENTURIES: BEING A HIS- 
TORY OF THE FAMILY OF GORGES. By Raymond Gorges. Based on material 
prepared by the Rev. Frederick Brown, (Boston,, privately printed, 1944, pp. xxiv, 
277.) Students of history have many reasons to be grateful to genealogists. Much 
greater is their indebtedness to one who in traveling with filial piety the long road 
through ten centuries of family history has the foresight to equip himself with a 
‘scholar’s zeal for inquiry and who records his findings with a persistent twinkle in 
his eye in a style to delight an interested reader. Whenever, “down the long stream 
of life,” he has “caught a glimpse of human personality,” he has tried, he says, “to 
preserve . . . the fleeting fragrance of rosemary from the old garden.” The widow 
of the late author presents the happy results of his labors in a monumental form, 
suitable as the memorial of her husband, for which it is intended. The book is a 
credit to Mr. D. B. Updike and the Merrymount Press. Professor John C. Metcalf con- 
tributes a foreword. The more distinguished members of the Gorges family flourished 
in the times of Queen Elizabeth, among them Sir Thomas Gorges and his wife, 
Hellena, Spenser’s “Mansilia.” Better known to students of colonial history are Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Colonel Thomas Gorges, the deputy governor of Maine. 

W. T. LAPRADE 


SCOTTISH DIPLOMATISTS, 1689-1789. By D. B. Horn. [Historical Association Pub- 
lications, No. 132.] (London, published for the Association by P, S. King and Staples,’ 


1944, pp. 18, rs. 1d.) 


DOMINION OF CANADA, REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
ARCHIVES FOR THE YEAR 1944. By Gustave Lanctot, Keeper of Public Records. 
(Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1945, pp. 
xli, 154.) The bulk of the report is a continuation of the calendar of official papers of 
governors, lieutenant governors, and other officials of Quebec and Lower and Upper 
Canada for the years 1838-39. In addition, at least three unrelated documents of in- 
terest are included: the minutes of the first meeting of the first Canadian House of 
Assembly (Nova Scotia, October 2, 1758), appeals to the electors of Quebec by can- 
didates to the first parliamentary election (May, 1792), and an astonishingly bold 
proposal by some Massachusetts merchants in 1813 to break the blockade and deliver 
contraband goods by ways that would have astonished Bret Harte’s “heathen Chinee.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING IN CANADA, 1665-1945. Exhibition arranged 
by The National Gallery of Canada, Le Musée de la Province de Quebec, The Art 
Association of Montreal, The Art Gallery of Toronto. (Boston, Bruce Humphries, 


1945, pp. 65, $1.50.) 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. Five lectures by 
J. C. Beaglehole, F. L. W. Wood, Leslie Lipson, R. O. McGechan. Edited by J. C. 
Beaglehole. (Wellington, N. Z., Victoria University College, 1944, pp. XX, 195, 10s. 6d.) 
A very valuable little book which no college library should be without. Its scope is far 
more than the title suggests. Although focused on constitutional problems confronting 
New Zealand, it surveys with admirable clarity analogous problems which involve all 
the British Commonwealth. The Statute of Westminster, as everyone knows, was 
passed by Parliament in order to repeal the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 so that 
the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926 might be implemented. Few, however, 
realize that the Colonial Laws Validity Act was a step forward in self-government 
rather than a reaffirmation of colonial independence. Few also are aware that the tenth 
section of the Statute of Westminster excepted Australia and New Zealand from the 
main provisions of the act until those two Dominions ratified it, which Australia did 
not do until 1942 and which New Zealand up to 1944 had still not done. The delay 
of the Pacific Dominions was due to fear of Japan. Throughout the 1930's they dreaded 
any further breach in empire ties, even a symbolic one. Yet failure to ratify involved 
New Zealand in many perplexing legal broils, for instance, her mandate over Samoa 
and her relations with the government of Fiji. The book introduces us to many specific 
problems such as these, as well as to others of more general Dominion interest. Domin- 
ion practice in foreign affairs since 1939 has been as varied as in earlier decades. 
Canada and South Africa, for instance, declared war on Germany but neither Aus- 
tralia nor New Zealand did so; Australia declared war on Japan but not New Zealand. 
Australia even declared war on Finland, although she had no legation at Helsinki and 
had to avail herself of the good offices of the United States minister. And now Australia 
and New Zealand have agreed to assume joint responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace over a vast area of the Pacific. Just how will they proceed to do this? 

Water P. HALL 


THE FEDERAL STORY: THE INNER HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CAUSE. 
By Alfred Deakin. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. W. A. Watt. Edited by Herbert Brookes. 
(Melbourne, Robertson and Mullens, 1944, pp. xiii, 170, 125. 6d.) This book is an 
altogether remarkable contribution to the story of the writing of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Constitution. The literature of the subject is not very voluminous and any 
new light is sure of a hearty welcome. But here we have the reminiscences of a prin- 
cipal actor in the story, a man who was later three times prime minister of the com- 
monwealth, and a man who had a definite literary flare. It is astonishing that the 
Australians have done so little to provide a background for their constitution, its 
origin and evolution. The bibliography is short and not very impressive, not as im- 
pressive, indeed, as a similar bibliography for the constitutions of South Africa or Eire 
would be, and certainly negligible as compared with the available material on the 
British North America Act. There is no collection of pertinent documents, no scholarly, 
candid review of the story, very few accounts by men who participated in the drafting 
of the document. Alfred Deakin’s book is therefore a genuine windfall. Deakin died 
in 1919 leaving a considerable accumulation of papers which have thus far been rather 
jealously guarded by his family. This book is the first major publication to be drawn 
from the store. It has been edited by his son-in-law, Mr. Herbert Brookes—sadly under- 
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edited 1 must say. For the uncomfortable fact is that the book will be unintelligible to 
those who lack a prior knowledge of the story. If read along with such a formal ac- 
count as that given in the “Historical Introduction” to The Annotated Constitution 
of the Australian Commonwealth by Quick, and Garran (Sydney and Melbourne, 
1901) —both authors played roles in the events recounted—it becomes far more mean- 
ingful. Deakin considered the book a rough draft, but loss of memory made it im- 
possible for him to revise it in the years of his retirement. Its value is, as it stands, in 
the very clever personal portraits and evaluations of the participants in the several 
conventions. I do not know of a more entertaining gallery of portraits of men of the 
time. But generally speaking, the issues with which the men dealt are either not stated 
or mentioned so casually or obliquely as to be rather mysterious. Sometimes the issues 
are mentioned illustratively only and by names which do not define them at all clearly, 
as for instance the solitary reference to the “Braddon blot.” On the other hand the 
. book is richly supplied with valuable incidental information, This makes it an indis- 
pensable book for giving reality to events now long past. I found the account of the 
negotiations with Joseph Chamberlain in London particularly illuminating. If ‘only 
Mr. Brookes had seen fit to supply a chronology, a list of the men mentioned with 
their official positions (such as is given in Quick and Garran, pp. 260-61), and foot- 
notes stating succinctly the issues under debate, the book would have been im- 
measurably improved. Someday a scholarly edition will be called for. Meanwhile this 
version will be studied by scholars with fascination and profit. It makes one keen to 
know what other treasures are in the Deakin papers. C. HARTLEY Gratran 


ARTICLES 


Rogert EcerToN. Historical Aspects of Legal Aid. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Historical Research for University Degrees in the United Kingdom, 1942. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May, 1943. 

Gorpon Donaupson. Sources for the Study of Scottish Ecclesiastical Organization and Personnel, 
1560-1600. Ibid. l 

LAWRENCE STONE. The Armada Campaign of 1588. History, Sept. 

HERBERT Weistncer. The Seventeenth Century Reputation of the Elizabethans. Mod. Lang. 
Quar., Mar. 

R. D. Merriman. Captain George St Lo, R.N., 1658-1718. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

Oscar SHERWIN. A Pilgrim's Progress: John Howard and His Famous Book. Am. Jour. Ec. 
Soc., Jan. l 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. English Reactions to the French Revolution, Sci. and Society, Spring. 

KENNETH NEILL CAMERON. Shelley and the Reformers. E L H, Mar. 

W. J. Wacker. Ensign Frankland, Blackwood's, Mar, 

F. V. Lonesrarr and W. Kaye Lams. The Royal Navy on thé Northwest Coast, 1813-1850. 
Part 1. Briz. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Hu. Sune. J. S. Mill and an Open Letter to the Saint-Simonian Society in 1832. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Jan. 

Chartes E. Wurrmore. Mill and Mathematics: An Historical Note. Ibid. 

A. S. TURBERVILLE. The House of Lords and the Advent of Democracy, 1837-67. History, Sept. 

RorerT H. Hype. Medical Services in Industry in Great Britain. Internat. Labour Rev., Apr. 

Joun Epwin WeLLs. Wordsworth and Railways in 1844-1845. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar. 

G. A. BaLLarp. Victorian Hulks under the White Ensign. Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 

A. L. Kennepy. Lord Hardinge of Penhurst, Quar. Rev., Jan. 

S. W. D. Rowson. British Prize Law, 1939-1944. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Joun A. Perxins. Steps toward Electoral Reform in Great Britain. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

Writings on Irish History, 1943. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 

Donatp C. Gordon. Beginnings of an Australasian Pacific Policy. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

P. D. Pures. Australia’s Attitude to the Pacific Dependencies. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

G. L. Woop and Warrer HiL. Australia’s Role in Far Eastern Reconstruction. Ibid. 
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H. Burton. The Australian War Economy. Ec. Rec., Dec. 

Werner Levr, The Government of the Australian Commonwealth in the War and Post-war 
Period. Can, Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Feb. 

WILERID Jory, Old Fairfield on the Thames. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

ELEANOR BARTEAUX. W. H. Bartlett, of “Bartlett Prints.” Dalhousie Rev., Jan. 

W. N. Draper. Some Early Roads and Trails in New Westminster District. Brit. Col. Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 

W. Huserr MiLLER. The Colonization of the Bahamas, 1647-1670. William and Mary Quar., 
Jan. 

R. S. Lonerey. Cartier and McDougall, Canadian Emissaries to London, 1868-9. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

T. Metvitte Barney. Dundurn and Sir Allan MacNab. Önko Hist. Soc., Papers and Recs., 
XXXVI, 1944. 

Frep C. HamiL, Ebenezer Allan in Canada. Ibid. 

ELSIE GRAHAM SUMNER. Activities of Canadian Patriots in the Rochester District, 1837—1838. 
Ibid. . 

Peart Wilson. Consumer Buying in Upper Canada, 1791-1840. Ibid. 

Ersie McLeon Murray. An Upper Canada “Bush Business” in the Fifties. Ibid, 

E. Munzer. Exports and National Income in Canada. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Feb. 

G. J. WHerrerr. Arctic Survey, I: Survey of Health Conditions and, Medical and Hospital Services 
-in the North West Territories. ibid. 

Arctic Survey, 11: Survey of Education in the Mackenzie District. Ibid. 

Jonn Irwin Cooper, The Canada Education and Home Missionary Society. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

Louis Rosenserc, The Jews of Canada. Jewish Rev., II, 1944. 

Grorce W. Brown and D. G. CREIGHTON. Canadian History in Retrospect and Prospect: An 
Article to Mark the Completion of the First Twenty-five Years of The Canadian Historical 
Review. Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Joun ALrForn. Trends in Canadian Art. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 

EpmMonp Turcorre, B. K. SANDWELL. The Future of Unity in Canada: Two Views, with 
Rejoinders. Ibid. 

CHAKRAVARTI RAJAGOPALACHARIA. Reconciliation in India. For, Affairs, Apr. 

Jonn Fiscuenr. India’s Insoluble Hunger. Harper’s, Apr. 

Horace S. SEwELL, The Campaign in Burma. For. Affairs, Apr. 

S. HERBERT FRANKEL, assisted by FL HerzreLD. An Analysis of the Growth of the National 
Income of the Union in the Period of Prosperity before the War. South African Jour. Ec., 
June, 1944. ; 

DocuMENTS 


WiLLIAM B. WiLLcox. The Battle of Porto Praya, 1781. Am. Neptune, Jan. 
Henry Drummonp Der. The Journal of John Work, 1835. Part IV. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 
W. N. Sace. Walter Moberly’s Report on the Roads of British Columbia, 1863. Ibid. 


FRANCE 


SAINTE-BEUVE AUX ETATS-UNIS. By Robert G., Mahieu. (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1945, pp. xii, 162, $2.50.) Irving Babbitt liked to say that the two 
modern Frenchmen whom it would do America the most good to understand are 
Renan and Sainte-Beuve. This conviction could not have been in terms of Babbitt’s 
humanism, so extensively discussed a few years ago, since from this point of view he 
indicated disapproval of both of them. They do have a gift for delicate and authentic 
distinctions, an awareness of imponderables, a realistic lucidity, and-—Renan much 
more than Sainte-Beuve—a charm of style that make them foremost examples of 
French critical genius. Renan we know was not widely read in the United States, 
although his Vie de Jésus had here as in Europe a “valeur de choc” and although 
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William James discussed him in a famous book, Varieties of Religious Experience— 
to express his displeasure at Renan's “later days of sweet decay.” Professor Mahieu now 
sums up the record for Sainte-Beuve. In one respect Mr. Mahieu resembles his great 
critic, who would go to the very end of the earth for a single detail, “comme un 
géologue maniaque pour un caillou.” There is a great accumulation of pebbles, But 
I am sorry to say I do not find here reflections of other qualities of the master, A long 
chapter on “La Fortune de Sainte-Beuve” in the United States does not get anywhere 
in particular. In the chapter called “Humanisme contre Dynamisme” the focal point 
is naturally Irving Babbitt, and Mr. Mahieu speaks of Babbitt’s esteem for the French- 
man as “le couronnement de la gloire de Sainte-Beuve et son acceptation définitive 
aux Etats-Unis.” But Babbitt had important reservations, as I have suggested; he even 
regarded Sainte-Beuve as in some ways an obstacle to his own ‘missionary work as a 
humanist. The evidence of Mr. Mahieu’s own book shows nothing like definitive ac- 
ceptance of the critic in America and a very limited glory. It is no proof of the in- . 
fluence of Sainte-Beuve on Babbitt that Babbitt considered the Frenchman close to 
the intellectual center of the nineteenth century; the Harvard humanist intensely 
disliked that century and at times deeply distrusted Sainte-Beuve for being, as he 
alleged, the great doctor of relativity, the wandering Jew of the intellectual world. 
The chapter of the present volume entitled “Trois fervents admirateurs de Sainte- 
Beuve,” on W. C. Brownell, Gamaliel Bradford and J, G. Huneker, shows more 
critical judgment than the others. The final pages could be called, I am afraid, after 
the example of Rasselas, “Conclusion in which nothing is concluded.” Mr. Mahieu 
likes to divide by two; he réports that some thought this about Sainte-Beuve and on 
the contrary others thought that, and there he stops. Even so this is a very complete 
record and Mr. Mahieu has made available virtually all the facts, There is a carefully 
complete index. Horatio SMITH 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp F, Caansy. A Glimpse of Villon’s Paris, Bull. John Rylands Lib., Dec. 

Horace E, Haypen. French Revolutionary Pamphlets: A Check List of the Talleyrand and 
Other Collections [cont.]. Bull. New York Public Lib., Apr. 

Gorpon H. McNew. The Cult of Rousseau and the French Revolution. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Jonn P. Lecog. Rousseau’s System of Education in the Light of Modern Research. Educ, Forum, 


Mar. 
Ricardo MunrTue Brace. Bonaparte and the Dominion of Europe. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 
Pau HoniesHem. Voltaire as Anthropologist. Am. Anthropol., Jan. 
Winsron B. Txorson. Charles de Freycinet, French Empire Builder. Research Stud. State Coll. 


of Washington, Dec. 
MaximMILIAN KoessLER. Vichy’s Sham Constitutionality. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


KLARE LINJER: By C. Sverre Norborg. (Brooklyn, Norwegian News, 1945, pp. 135, 
$1.50.) This little volume is a description of the Norwegian war effort, as seen from a 
Norwegian-American vantage point. Activities of the Norwegian home front are out- 
side its purview. The subjects treated most fully are the vital services of the Norwegian 
merchant fleet, the diligent labors of Norwegian diplomats in Washington, London, 
and Stockholm, and the vigilant activities of the Norwegian government's informa- 
tion services. The tone of the narrative, now and then rhapsodic, will help the historian 
to recapture something of the sense of devotion to Norway and to the United Nations 


4 
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which animated the wartime activities of Norway's sons abroad. The substance of the 
narrative is suggestive but not comprehensive, and there are many details to be filled 
in before the story is adequate. Some readers may feel that the author.should have 
devoted more space than he has to Norway’s relations with Sweden and to an estimate 
of her relations with the Soviet Union, in view of the generous discussion given of her 
relations with some of the other United Nations, 


WITHIN THE CIRCLE: PORTRAIT OF THE ARCTIC. By Evelyn Stefansson. (New 
York, Scribners, 1945, pp. 160, $2.50.) About half of this well-illustrated book is 
devoted to chapters on the Disko community in Greenland, Grimsey Island off the 
north coast of Iceland, Lapland, and Kiruna and Gállivare in north Sweden. 


SCHOOL FOR LIFE: A STUDY OF PEOPLE'S COLLEGES IN SWEDEN. By F. 
Margaret Forster, (London, Faber and Faber, 1944, pp. 99.) 


AMERICAN-SWEDISH HANDBOOK, Volume II. The Augustana Institute of Swedish 
Culture. (Rock Island, Ill., Augustana Book Concern, 1945, pp. 160, $1.25.) This is 
a useful reference work about individuals and associations concerned with American 
and Swedish affairs. The several articles of interest to the historian are appropriately 
listed in this issue, There is also a bibliography (pp. 115-23) of recent books and re- 
search projects in the field. 


ARTICLES 


W. Kircuner. Milestone in European History: The Danish-Russian Treaty of 1562. Slavonic 
Rev., Aug., 1944. 

G. Conrapi. H. L. Braekstad 1845-1915. Norsk Tidend (London), Dec. 20. 

Jonn LiwbBERG. The Long Sleep: An Essay on Swedish Nationalism. Am. Swed, Hist, Museum 
Yearbook, 1944. 

Bruce Hopper. Sweden: A Case Study in Neutrality. For. Affairs, Apr. i 

Nasorg Herpin. Cultural Contacts between the United States and Sweden, 1943-44. 4m.-Swed. 
Handbook, Y. 

Sven Eszesen. The Church in Denmark under the German Occupation, Church Quar. Rev., Oct. 

CaroL K, Bano. Kaj Munk's Autobiography. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

Eric C. BeLLouisT. As We Look at Northern Europe. 4m.-Swed. Handbook, I. 

EucEnNeE Van Creer. East Baltic Ports and Boundaries with Special Reference to Königsberg. 
Geog. Rev., Apr. 

JuLrius Morrrzen, Scandinavian Renaissance. Current Hist., Apr. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


VON BISMARCK ZU HITLER, ERINNERUNGEN UND BETRACHTUNGEN. 
By Oscar Meyer. (New York, Friedrich Krause, 1944, pp. 238, $2.75.) In the years to 
come the Weimar Republic will more and more become the object of historical in- 
vestigation. At the present time we may be still too close to the events to weigh the 
arguments sine ira et studio; the historical distance is still so short that most of us may 
either condemn too bitterly the obvious shortcomings of the German Republic or 
defend too leniently its sins of negligence and political immaturity. If in the mean- 
time, until a comprehensive evaluation can be undertaken, some of the leading figures 
of the Weimar regime write and publish their personal recollections about “these 
fourteen years of disgrace” (as Hitler used to call them), the historian can only wel- 
come such undertakings. Oscar Meyer held various public offices in Germany between 
1907 and 1933; he served in the city council of Charlottenburg, in the Prussian diet, 
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in the German Reichstag, in the chamber of commerce, and in the twenties was one 
of the leaders of the Democratic party. Born in 1876, he began his political career in 
the imperial era, reached his climax in the Weimar Republic, and went into exile 
when Hitler became chancellor. His recollections reveal his intimate knowledge of the 
problems of the German Republic, although there is hardly anything to be found that 
was not known so far. What makes the book particularly interesting is the fact that 
it was written by a man who worked in a flight below the top floor of the Weimar 
structure. He had not, like Gustav Stresemann, a decisive voice in the foreign policy, 
nor was he, like Friedrich Stampfer, one of the key men in the domestic policy. Oscar 
Meyer's duties were less spectacular; he performed mostly in second-run political 
theaters of city administrations, diet sessions, and party caucuses. From what we read 
we may conclude that he was a precise official, reliable and efficient—and nothing 
more. Unwittingly the author betrays one of the most tragic shortcomings of the 
Weimar Republic: that it had dependable followers, but no inspiring, visionary leaders. 
It is pathetic to see the author defend with legalistic arguments the indefensible 
paralysis of the Weimar government towards the rising Nazi flood. It was to be ex- 
pected that the whole tenor of the book is apologetic, yet, since this is almost con- 
stitutionally a defect of all memoir literature we shall not blame this author in par- 
ticular. It is less pardonable, that the author did not discriminate between affairs of 
general interest and items of private, too private, nature. If the Nazis actually made 
it a point of their attack against the Republic that during “the fourteen years” social 
life in Berlin had declined, we see no reason to take such a ridiculous, irrelevant 
charge seriously; we do not believe that it justifies Meyer’s lengthy enumerations of 
the glamorous and lovely parties in his house and his detailed descriptions of who 
sat next to whom. However, if we weed out all this social column gossip, there re- 
mains enough to be interesting for the historian. As a supplement to dry and dusty 
official documents personal recollections like these will not be without merit for a 
historical evaluation of the deplorably shortlived Republican experiment in German 
history. DIETER Cunz 


ARTICLES 


WILLIAM I. Scurerer. The “Depositio Cornuti” at Wittenberg University. Germanic Quar., Feb. 

J. T. HarrieLD. The Hanseatic League and the King James Bible. 4m.-Ger. Rev., Feb. 

L. W. Sprrz, Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf and the Historia Lutheranismi. Jour. Religion, Jan. 

G. P. Goocw. Frederick the Great and Voltaire. Contemp. Rev., Mar. 

Júrcen Kuczynski. Productivity and Exploitation under German Capitalism, Sci. and Soc., 
Winter. 

Winniam H. McCrain. Goethe as Romain Rolland's Compagnon de route. Germanic Rev., Dec. 

RoserT A. Kann. Wolfgang Menzel: Pioneer of Integral Nationalism. Jour, Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

T. A. Rey. New England Anarchism in Germany. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

C. Warts CUNNINGHAM. Nietzsche on the Philosopher. Philos. Rev., Mar. 

R. G. Noraurn. Strange Prophet: Nietzsche and the Meaning of History. Church Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 

ALFRED STERN. Nietzsche and Judaism. Contemp. Jewish Rec., Feb. 

DerLeEv W. Sorumann. Detlev von Liliencron (1844-1909). Monatsh, f. Deutschen Unterricht, 
Feb. 

FREDERICK W., J. Heuser. Gerhart Hauptmann and Frank Wedekind. Germanic Rev., Feb. 

Monry Jacons. The Theatre in Central Europe between Two Wars. Ret. 43, Summer, 1944. 

R. C. Anprews, Nazi Prophet and Philosopher, Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer. Hibbert Jour., Oct. 

Max LenerER. Nazi Victims in the World of Books. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of Current 
Acquisitions, Nov. 

Leon W. Furrer., Education in Germany under the National Socialist Regime. Dept. of State 
Bull., Oct, 29, and Nov. 5. 
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Haroun von Hore. Literature in Exile: Bruno Frank. Ger. Quar., Mar. 

Mortimer Tausz, The Publishing Activities of the Deutsche Informationsstelle. Lib. of Cong. 
Quar. Jour. of Current Acquisitions, Nov. | 

Heinz Gurabse. Recent Changes in German Governmental Organization. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., 
Feb. 

J. Joesrew. Bandwagon Moscow-Berlin [the Free Germany Movement in Russia]. Antioch Rev., 
Winter. 

Sir C. Oman, “Festung Europa” and “the Empire of Charlemagne.” Army Quar., Jan. 

Hans Kersen, The International Legal Status of Germany To Be Established Immediately upon 
Termination of the War. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Oct. 

James K. PoLLockx. A Territorial Pattern for the Military Occupation of Germany. dm. Pol, 
Sci. Rev., Oct. 

V. G. McG. Cartels and the Settlement with Germany. Sci. and Soc., Winter. 

Davip J. Darun. Soviet Russia and Peace with Germany. Internat. Postwar Problems, Jan. 

A. Brecur. On Germany's Postwar Structure. Soc. Research, Nov. 

James K. Porock. Germany’s Post-War Boundaries—a Suggestion. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Jan. 

E. KAHLER. The German Problem. Contemp. Jewish Rec., Oct., Dec. 

GrorcE N. Suusrer. The Problem of Germany. Internat. Postwar Problems, Jan. 

Norwegian Members of a Discussion Group. Norwegian Views on the German Problem. Internat, 
Affairs, Jan. i 

` Freperic Evans. The Re-education of Germany. Pol. Quar., Jan. 

KoppeL S. Pinson. On the Future of Germany: A Survey of Opinions and Proposals. Menorah 
Jour. Autumn. 

Jan LoweNBacH. Gluck and the Czechs, Slavonic Rev., Oct. 

Huserr Rirxa, Czechoslovakia and Her Neighbours. Contemp. Rev., Jan. 

J. B. Kozáx, The Future of Czechoslovakia. Slavonic Rev., May, 1944. 

VLADIMIR CLEMENTIS. The Slovak “State”-—How It Was Born and How It Will Die. Jour. 
Central Eur, Affairs, Jan. 

S. W. Gouzp. Austria’s Economic Future. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

ADRIAN VALEANU. The Question of Bukowina—Then and Now, Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan. 

MaL5boNE W., Gramam, The Legal Status of the Bukowina and Bessarabia. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, Oct. : 

Pave. Paver. Certain Aspects of the Armistice with Rumania. Jour. Central Eur, Affairs, Jan. 

L. Apamic. Yugoslavia and the Big United Nations. Slavonic Rev., May, 1944. 

F. T. Epsrern. A Short Working Bibliography on the Slavs. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 


Rosert FRIEDMANN. Reason and Obedience: An Old Anabaptist Letter of Peter Walpot (1 571) 
and Its Meaning. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 


_ ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Renzo Brancu. War's Enigma: The Italian Campaign. Protestant, Feb. 

Riccarpo Luzzarro. The Liberation of Italy. Fortnightly, Feb. 

Ivor Thomas. The Case of Count Sforza, Contemp. Rev., Feb. 

Lure: ANTONINI The Italy of Today. Internat. Postwar Prob., Jan. 

Gene Rea. Italy’s Children. Nation, Apr. 14. 

Epwarp D. KLEINLERER. Towards Franco-Italian Understanding. New Europe, Feb. 
HERBERT C, Barrows, JR. Italy: The Literary Scene. New Repub., Mar. 26. 

Marion RosseLLI. Alberto Tarchiani, Free World, Mar. 

Lua Ernavpt. The Future of the Italian Press. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Benepetro Croce. Italy Pleads for Her Place as an Ally. Free World, Apr. 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


RUSSKIYE OTKRYTIYA V TIKHOM OKEANE I SEVERNOÍ AMERIKE V 18-19 
VEKAKH: SBORNIK MATERIALOV [Russian discoveries in the Pacific and North 
America in the 18th and roth centuries: a collection of materials]. Edited by A. 1. 
Andreyev. (Moscow, Leningrad, 1944, pp. 224, 20 r.) This volume, issued under the . 
auspices of the All-Union Geographical Society, contains the text of the following 
hitherto unpublished documents: the memoirs of N. I. Korobitzyn, employee of the 
Russian-American Company, covering the years 1795-1807; instructions, reports, and 
memorandums relating to the activities of the Golikov and Shelekhov Company in 
1785-1790, fifteen items in all. In addition there are two reprints: the report, dated 
1762, of the Cossack S. T. Ponomarev and the scout S. G. Glotov about several Aleutian 
Islands discovered by them, and the description of the Andreanof Islands, based on 
the reports of the Cossacks M. Lazarev and P. Vasutinsky, dated 1764. 


ARTICLES 


Rickaro SALOMON, Patriarch Nikon and the Russian Church, Anglican Theol. Rev., Oct. 

Raymonp H. Fisker. Mangazeia: A Boom Town of Seventeenth Century Siberia. Russian Rev., 
V. 4, NO. 1, 1944. 

Trropore S. FARRELLY. A Lost Colony of Novgorod in Alaska. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 
Oct. i 

N. KornaTovsRI. Petrogradski front v 1919 godu [the Petrograd front in 1919]. Istoricheski 
zhurnal, 1944, no. 12. i 

Hermann Borcnarpt. My Last Days in Soviet Russia [1936]. Cath. World, Apr. 
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E. H. Pritchard 


CHINA: REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES IN AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. By 
Knight Biggerstaff, Associate Professor of Chinese History in Cornell University. 
[Cornell University Curriculum Series in World History, No. 4.] (Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1945, pp. 78, 40 cents.) 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY FOR THE YEAR 1943: LECTURES ON MICRONESIA, by Luther H. 
Gulick. (Honolulu, the Society, 1944, pp. 82.) These five brief lectures are reprinted 


from issues of a periodical The Polynesian. They were prepared and given in 
1860-61. 


ARTICLES 


British Imperial Policy in Asia, Amerasia, Jan. 12, 26. 

Frep FeLDKAM?. Civil Affairs on Saipan. Asia, Jan. 

Wikram C. Jonnsrone. The Hot Springs Conference. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 31. 

J. F. Normano. Asia the Economic Battlefield. Asia, June, 1944. 

FLETCHER Pratt, Nimitz and His Admirals. Harper’s, Feb. 

Horace S. SeweLL, The Campaign in Burma. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Fritz STERNBERG. The Struggle for Asia’s Future, Asia, Mar. 

RusseLL 1. ThackreY. Military Government in the Pacific: Initial Phase. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
Laura Thompson, The Women of Guam. Asia, Sept. 

WiLLiam L. Worpen. Notes on a Saipan Farm. Harper’s, Dec, 
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Peart S. Bucx. Tell the People: Talks with James Yen about the Mass Education Movement. 
Asta, Jan. 

KIa-NGAU CHanc. Chinese-American Collaboration and Economic Development in China. Internat. 
Conciliation, Oct. 

1d. China’s Need for Transport, a Problem in Stability and Democracy. For. Affairs, Apr. 

HAWTHORNE CHENG. China Works toward Democracy. Current Hist., Feb. 

Chiang's New Year Message. Contemp. China, Jan. 8. 

Mon-LinN Cmiano. What China Offers a World in the Making. Asta, July, 1944. 

Tsang Cun. Reparations for China. Ibid. » 

China at the International Business Conference, Contemp. China, Feb. 5. 

China’s New Economic Policy, Ibid., Jan. 8. 

China’s Outlook in 1945. Ibid. 

China's Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Ibid., Feb. 19. 

China's ‘Scholarly Press Agent”: Lin Yutang’s New Role. Amerasia, Mar. 9. 

V. L. J. D’Avron, Reflections on China. Nine Centuries and After, Nov. 

ALESANDRA Davin-NeEL. Theater in China Now. Asia, Dec. 

Homer H. Duns. The Concept of Unity in China. Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Rep. for 1942, 1944. 
Sioney D. GaúbLE. A Chinese Mutual Savings Society. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

- Francis L. K. Hsu. Observations on Cross Cousin Marriage in China. Am. Anthropologist, Jan. 

H. H. Kune. China’s Financial Problems. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Owen LaATTIMORE. The Bailie Boys of Indusco. Asia, Feb. 

Lin Yurane. The Civil War in China. Am. Mercury, Jan. ` 

1d, Ancient Chengtu, City of Teahouse Culture. Asia, Jan. 

C. Y, W. Mena. China’s Parliament in Embryo. Ibid. 

Ernest T. Nasu. Englishmen Have New Ideas about China. Ibid., Sept. 

Ipa Prurrr. Six Years of Indusco. Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 28. 

Haroip S, Quiciey. China Today. Internat. Conciliation, Oct. 

Lawrence K, Rosincer. China as a Post-War Market. For. Policy Rep., Jan. 1. 

Davip N, Rowe. Constitution and-Oligarchy in China. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 31. 

Laurence E. Sauissury. Changes in China. Ibid. ~ 

Fo Sun. Real Democracy for China. Asia, July, 1944. 

T. H. Son, Lu Tso-Fu and His Yangtze Fleet. Ibid., June, 1944. 

FRANK Tao. Student Life in Wartime China. Ibid., Nov. 

H. G. W. Woopneav. Shanghai and Hong Kong: A British View. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Cuinc-cur Youno. The Art of Chinese Writing. Asia, Jan. 

K, pe B. Coprincron. A Geographical Introduction to the History of Central Asia. Geog. Jour., 
July, 1944." 

Tyrer Dennett. In Due Course [deals with Koreal. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 17. 

ANDREW J, GRAJDANZEV. Problems of Korean Independence. Asia, Sept. 

Irnan New. Do Business with Korea. Ibid., Nov. 

Gusrav Voss, Early Japanese Isolationism, Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Carr J. Frreprick and DoucLas G. Harme. Military Government for Japan. Far Eastern Survey, 
Feb. 14. 

Danie C. Hovron. Shinto in the Postwar World. Ibid. 

J. SPENCER KENNARD. To Break Japanese Morale. Asia, Dec. 

Owen Larrimore. The Sacred Cow of Japan. Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 

AUDREY G, MENEFER, Japan's Faltering Home Front. Far Eastern Survey, Feb, 14. 

LAWRENCE K. Rostncer. Japanese Cabinet Shaken by Defeats and Internal Criticism. For, Policy 
Bull., Jan. 26. 

CHARLES NELSON Spinxs. Japan's Navy Now in Power. Asta, Sept. 

Marc T. Greene. The Filipinos Are Ready. Ibid. 

KENNETH P. Lannon. Thailand's Struggle for National Security. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

MARGARET Lanvon, Thailand under the Japanese. Asia, Sept. 

Vanya Oaxzs. Tanah Sebrang-—the Land Beyond: Colonization in the N, E. I. ldid., Nov. 

B. R. Pearn. Arakan and the First Anglo-Burmese War, 1824-25. Far Eastern Quar., Nov. 

Laurence E, Sauissury. Importance of Manila to the Japanese, Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 28. 
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Francis B. Sayre. Freedom Comes to the Philippines. Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 
Lora S. Wesron. Co-prosperity Fails in the Philippines. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 31. 


United States History 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


DEBATING IN THE COLONIAL CHARTERED COLLEGES: AN HISTORICAL 
SURVEY, 1642 TO rgoo. By David Potter. [Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No, 899.] (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944, pp. xiv, 158, $2.35.) This book does what the 
author promises in his preface: it presents a historical survey of debating in nine 
colleges (Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Brown, Rutgers, and Dartmouth) which were chartered in the colonial period and 
have continued down to the present day. The work is based in the main on material 
drawn from (1) college reports, laws, and catalogues; (2) minutes of board and 
faculty meetings; (3) commencement and exhibition programs and broadsides; 
(4) minutes, constitutions, and records of the debate societies; and (5) contemporary 
textbooks, diaries, letters, and newspapers. The chapter division focuses attention upon 
the major types of debating: “The Syllogistic Disputation,” “The Forensic Disputation,” 
“The Literary and Debating Society,” and “Intercollegiate Debating.” A concluding 
chapter summarizes the primary facts disclosed: “(1) as early as 1642... debating 
played an important role in the curriculum; (2) the history of debating was influenced 
and directed by the same forces which shaped the contemporary course of higher 
education and cultural growth in America; (3) there were four main currents in the 
history of debating up through 1900, stemming from the syllogistic disputation, the 
forensic disputation, the literary and debating society, and intercollegiate debating; 
(4) the shifts from one main current to another were initiated, at least in part, by 
members of the student body.” The work is adequately documented. A useful 
bibliography is provided. There is no index. Four appendixes include illustrative 
material. Dr. Potter’s dissertation will prove both interesting and useful to students 
of American history, to teachers of public speaking, and to theorists of education. 
This reviewer is happy to confirm the comment offered by Professor George A, Kopp 
in his foreword, “that we have in [this] book a reliable and conscientious synthesis of . 
historical facts about debating which should be a part of the working knowledge of 
everyone concerned with the oral use of the language.” BOWER ALY 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON FROM THE ORIGINAL MANU- 
SCRIPT SOURCES, 1745-1799. John C. Fitzpatrick, Editor. Volumes 38 and 39, 
GENERAL INDEX. By David M. Matteson. (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1944, pp. x, 485; v, 487-955, $2.00, $1.50 to possessors of sets of the Writings.) 
Volume 38 contains, as a frontispiece, a portrait of John C. Fitzpatrick, also a sketch 
of him by David M. Matteson. Volume 39 has an appendix comprising a list of 
letters, addresses, and memorandums. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: THE EVOLUTION OF THE TEXT 
- AS SHOWN IN FACSIMILES OF VARIOUS DRAFTS BY ITS AUTHOR, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Julian P. Boyd. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1945, pp. 46, plates, $3.50.) “This edition, which is dedicated to the general public, 
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is a new printing of the brochure printed for the Library of Congress by Princeton 
University Press upon the occasion of the Library's Bicentennial Exposition celebrating 
the two hundredth anniversary of Jefferson's birth.” 


THE WESTERN JOURNALS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. Edited and Annotated 
by John Francis McDermott. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1944, pp. xiii, 
201, $3.50.) The general content of these journals, describing Washington Irving's 
famous excursion in 1832 into the Osage country, has long been available, not only in 
many excerpts from them in biographies and critical articles but in the three-volume 
edition published in 1919 by the Bibliophile Society under the editorship of W. P. 
Trent and G. S. Hellman. Yet, apart from Irving’s associations in the West, it may 
be said that the serious inaccuracies in this text justify Mr. McDermott in offering a 
fresh version. I have not collated this with the original five volumes in the New York 
Public Library, but if one may judge from the careful detail of the volume as a 
whole, one will expect later students of Irving, whether or not primarily interested 
in him as a pioneer, to turn to this edition rather than to the Trent-Hellman text. 
Mr. McDermott’s objective, however, was less to establish a clear text of the journal 
of a man of letters than to indicate more precisely the nature of this frontier area as 
seen through the eyes of a keen, if romantic, observer. In justice to the earlier editors 
it must be noted that since 1919 there has appeared a wealth of documents on the 
literature of western travel, These, aided by Mr. McDermott’s industry, permit elab- 
orate annotation and, in particular, a critical consideration of four versions of the 
pilgrimage: one by Charles J. Latrobe, one by Henry L. Ellsworth, and two by Irving. 
Of this material Latrobe's The Rambler in North America and Irving's Tour on the 
Prairies are, of course, old, but Ellsworth's long, narrative letter to his wife is new 
and so, in effect, is this now re-edited journal. The question is provocative: out of all 
this romance and realism to arrive at a truthful history of the journey from Cincinnati 
to Fort Gibson and also of the Osage country in 1832. In attacking the problem 
Mr. McDermott places the journal for the first time adequately against its western 
background. I care less for his judgment on A Tour on the Prairies (“blown up 
beyond the size”) or on Irving’s literary qualities, such as his “magnificence of 
imagination,” as he calls it, but Mr. McDermott’s achievement is solid: these journals, 
however inferior, for obvious reasons, to the European journals, take on meaning as a 
rare documentary history of this region of the frontier. The book is beautifully printed, 
and, the illustrations include a useful map. STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN: AN INTIMATE VIEW OF THE NATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, DECEMBER 28, 1860, TO MARCH 15, 1861, AND A PAGE 
OF POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE, STANTON TO BUCHANAN. Prefatory 
Notes by F. Louriston Bullard. Foreword by Carl Sandburg. (Chicago, privately 
printed for Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 1945, pp. Xi, 117, $10.00.) A very real service 
has been done by this publication of the Diary of a Public Man, It first appeared 
unsigned in the North American Review in 1879. The editor of the Review, Allen 
Thorndike Rice, never revealed the authorship, in fact refused to reveal it. Since then 
more than one graduate seminar has been set the task of determining by internal 
evidence who might be the possible author of a diary full of almost too much inside 
information. Finding the author has so far proved a harder nut to crack than the 
authorship of the Junius letters, Mr. Bullard has given the reprint of the diary an 

«interesting and intriguing introduction but he does not attempt to fix the authorship. 
He leaves that rather for Professor Frank Maloy Anderson, who has been following 
‘every possible clue for some years and hopes to publish his results in the not too distant 
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future. Professor Anderson gave a paper on the subject at the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in 1928. 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF MODERN NAVAL HISTORY. By Garland Evans Hopkins, 
Chaplain, Army of the United States, Assistant Chaplain-in-Chief, S.C.V. (Richmond, 
Dietz Press, 1944, pp. 34, $3.50.) This beautifully printed brochure published in a 
limited edition is an account of the battle between the Merrimac and the Monitor. 
The story is well told on the basis of familiar material. The main point is put in the 
last sentence: “Thus was ushered out the age of oak and canvas and thus was born 
the era of the ironclad.” The author is now in active service as a chaplain in the Army. 


THE UNITED STATES, 1865-rg00: A SURVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
WITH ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED DISSERTATIONS. Edited by Curtis 
Wiswell Garrison. Volume II, SEPTEMBER, 1942-DECEMBER, 1943. (Fremont, 
Ohio, Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1944, pp. vii, 453, libraries 
$1.00, students and teachers 50 cents.) This second volume in the Hayes Foundation 
series justifies the prediction of increasing usefulness made when Volume I appeared 
(see Am. Hist. Rev., XLIX [Apr., 1944], 540). The number of pages—Volume I 
having only 177—indicates a growing scope; the number of appraisers rises from 53 to 
204 outstanding scholars. From now on issues will coincide with the calendar year. 
Works appraised are grouped in appropriate classes, such as political and constitu- 
tional, international relations, regional and state, etc. Doctoral dissertation abstracts 
are similarly grouped in a separate list. New features are essays by way of summary 
of the books in each group, written by carefully selected scholars, and a separate section 
on recent textbooks, general surveys, and popular histories. An editorial essay entitled 
“The Year's Fruit” again sets forth the aim of the series to limit appraisals to the one 
question of the value of works reviewed as contributions to knowledge, with the 
ultimate purpose of making “ever clearer what knowledge has gained from the yearly 
output.” Whatever its imperfections, the present volume shows a laudable advance 
toward the goals set by the editors, and the series bids fair to fill a unique place in 
the literature of criticism. Homer C. Hockerr 


JOSEPH SMITH, PROPHET-STATESMAN: READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITI- 
CAL THOUGHT. Edited by George Homer Durham. (Salt Lake City, Bookcraft, 
1944, pp. 239, $2.25.) “A study of the life and aims of Joseph Smith, Mormon 
prophet.” 


CAVALRYMAN: OUT OF THE WEST: LIFE OF GENERAL WILLIAM CAREY 
BROWN. By George Francis Brimlow. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 1944, 
pp. 442, $5.00.) The subject of this biography graduated from West Point in 1877; 
and for forty-one years thereafter, advancing slowly in rank from second lieutenant 
to colonel, he was on active duty in the Army of the United States. Many of these 
years were spent as a cavalryman in the West. He was a participant in the Bannock 
War of 1878 and other Indian conflicts, in the Battle of Santiago de Cuba, and in 
operations against the Philippine insurgents, He commanded the roth Cavalry on the 
Mexican border and in the pursuit of Villa in 1916. In 1918 he served with the AEF 
as inspector, Quartermaster Corps; in December of that year he was retired; in 1927 
he was promoted to the rank of brigadier general on the retired list; and in 1939 he 
died. In his later life he interested himself in the preservation of records and in some 
research and writing chiefly in relation to events with which he had been associated. 
During most of his long life he faithfully kept a diary. This diary and his extensive 
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accumulation of personal papers appear to have been the chief sources from which 
Mr. Brimlow compiled this running narrative of General Brown’s life. 
Pumpr M. HAMER 


BERNARD BARUCH: PARK BENCH STATESMAN. By Carter Field. (New York, 
Whittlesey House, 1944, pp. 314, $3.00.) The volume is a highly laudatory account of 
Mr. Baruch’s career written in the best journalistic style. In time we should have a 
careful and well-balanced account of a figure to whom so much influence is attributed. 


CONNIE MACK, GRAND OLD MAN OF BASEBALL. By Frederick George Lieb. 
(New York, G. P, Putnam, 1945, pp. 287, $2.75.) 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL: A HISTORY OF THE PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE, 
1771-1936. By William Logie Russell. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1945, 
pp. 566, $7.50.) 


THE HISTORICAL COLLECTION OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By M. J. McCosker. (Philadelphia, Insurance Company of North America, 
1945, pp. 173.) This volume covers with excellent illustrations all types of fire fight- 
ing apparatus, firemen’s costumes, early reports of fire insurance companies, pictures, 
and medals. l 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1944. Edited by Isaac Leon 
Kandel. (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1944, pp. 354, $3.70.) 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, AND ENGRAVERS. By 
Mantle Fielding. (New York, Paul A. Struck, 1945, pp. 433, $20.00.) A limited edition. 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS, Volume XIV. (Northfield, 
Minn., Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1944, pp. vili, 263, $2.00.) Students 
of the American immigration movement have come to look forward expectantly to 
the appearance of each new volume of the publications of the Norwegtan-American 
Historical Association. They will not be disappointed in this one, for it is another 
valuable addition to the literature of what Dean Blegen has aptly called the “American 
transition.” Like its predecessors in the series, the book is a happy combination of 
interpretive writing and illuminating documentary materials, selected and edited with 
high standards of professional competence and discrimination. Six papers dealing 
with various aspects of the immigrant's America are included in the volume. Kenneth 
Bjørk writes of the Norwegian engineers who came to the United States in con- 
siderable numbers hoping to gain experience, a fortune, and perhaps a reputation 
before returning to the homeland. Arlow W. Anderson contributes an enlightening 
analysis of the politics and ideas of the frontier editor Knud Langeland, based upon 
an examination of the editorials in his Norwegian newspaper Democraten. Exploiting 
archival records, Halvdan Koht recounts the efforts of United States consular officials 
in the Scandinavian countries to stimulate emigration to America during the War 
between the States. C. A. Clausen offers all the available biographical data for the 
Norwegian immigrants whose names appear on the passenger list of the Emilie on 
her voyage to New York in 1840. Clara Jacobson interprets the life of the immigrant 
clergy in her “Memories from Perry Parsonage.” B. H. Narveson describes the educa- 

` tional ideas and purposes of the Norwegians as expressed in their Lutheran academies. 
Dean Blegen himself presents two selections of documentary material, One is a long 
letter by Johannes Johansen and Søren Bache reporting an exploratory trip to Wis- 
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consin in 1839; the other, a group of immigrant letters of the 1840's written by 
Johan R, Reiersen, several of which are here printed for the first time. Mr. Blegen is 
also the author of a verse translation of “The Ballad of Oleana” in which he succeeds 
admirably in recapturing in English something of the exuberance of the original 
Norwegian text: 


I'm off to Oleana, I’m turning from my doorway, 
No chains for me, lIl say good-by to slavery in Norway. 
A CHARLES M. GATES 


TOO SMALL A WORLD: THE LIFE OF FRANCESCA CABRINI. By Theodore 
Maynard. [Sciénce and Culture Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1945, pp. 351, $2.50.) 
“A biography of the first United States citizen to be elevated to sainthood, the founder 
of the Institute of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and ardent, 
efficient worker for the improvement of the lot of Italian immigrants in the United 
States and South America.” 


ONE AMERICA: THE HISTORY, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND PRESENT PROB- 
LEMS OF OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL MINORITIES, Edited by Francis J. 
Brown, Professor of Education, New York University, Consultant, American Council 
on Education, and Joseph Slabey Roucek, Chairman, Department of Political Science 
and Sociology, Hofstra College. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945, pp. xvi, 717, $3.75.) 
A revised edition of Our Racial and National Minorities (1937). “The editors and the 
individual contributors have brought the material of their chapters up to date and in 
several instances have entirely rewritten them. Some chapters have been eliminated 
or combined with others, Several of the chapters have been written by contributors 
other than those to the original edition and are entirely new.” 


ARTICLES 


V. Yarzunskr. Razvitie istoricheskoi nauki v Soedinennykh Shtatakh Ameriki [the development 
of historical research in the U. S. A.]. Istoricheski zhurnal, 1944, no. 12. 

J. A. Swisoer. Small State or Large. Palimpsest, Apr. 

Epwarp P. ALEXANDER. Getting the Most out of Local History. Michigan Hist. Mag., Jan. 

Roy F. NichoLs. State and Local Archives: An Editorial. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 

Projects in American History and Culture. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Mar. 

WiLLIam CarroLL Hiri. A Century of Genealogical Progress. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., 
Jan. 

Jonn K. CARTWRIGHT. The American Catholic Historical Association: A Survey of Twenty-five 
Years. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

J. Herman SCHAUINGER. The Domestic Life of William Gaston, Catholic Jurist. Ibid. 

Jean De LancLez. Louis Jolliet: The Middle Years, 1674-1686. Adid-Am., Apr. 

1d. Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac: 1694-1697. Ibid. 

Caries F. MuLLerr. James Abercromby and French Encroachments in America, Can. Hist. Rev., 
Mar, l 

ELwiw L, Pace. The King’s Powder, 1774. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

ArcumaLp HENDERsoN. Thomas Burke, Revolutionary War Governor and Champion of State 
Rights, Congressional Rec., Appendix, Nov. 30, pp. A4915—18. 

CharLes H. Merzcer. Chaplains in the American Revolution. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Swwney I. Pomerantz. Newspaper Humor in the War for Independence. Journalism Quar., Dec. 

Louis B. Wricur and Juria H. Macreop. William Eaton’s Relations with Aaron Burr. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and CORTLANDT VAN Due HuszarD, Music in the Early Federal 
Era. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

The 1789 Visit of General Washington [to Baltimore, Apr, 17-18]. Maryland Hist. Notes, Feb, 
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Puur M. Marsu, Jefferson’s “Conduct” of the National Cue Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc. E 
Apr. 

RoserT L. BRUNHOUSE. David Ramsay's Publication Problems, 1784-1808. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
of Am., Jan. 

RALPH Rosinson, The Use of Rockets by the British in the War of 1812. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Mar. 

Frank E. VANDIVER. A Note on Josiah Gorgas in the Mexican War. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

KennetH P. Bartzy. Christopher Gist and the Trans-Allegheny Frontier: A Phase of ‘the West- 
ward Movement. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

ARTHUR Apams. The Founding of T rinity College Washington College, 1823~45]. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE., A Little about Washington Irving. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Jan. 

Francis P. WEIseNBURGER. The Urbanization of the Middle West: Town and Village in the 
Pioneer Period, Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. . 

Oscar SHERWIN. The Armory of God [abolitionists]. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

RusseL B. Nye. Civil Liberties and the Antislavery Controversy. Sci. and Society, Spring. 

Nancy BuLLock Woor.rmcr. The Slave Preacher—Portrait of a Leader. Jour. Negro Educ., 
Winter. 

EUGENIA Jones Hun. My Personal Recollections of Abraham and Mary Todd Lincoln. Abraham 
Lincoln Quar., Mar. 

G. R. Sotuincer. Abraham Lincoln. Ibid. 

Jay Monachan. An Analysis of Lincoln’s Funeral Sermons. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 

Jacos A. SwisHER. Lincoln in Iowa. Jowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

R. GeraLo McMurry. Lincoln in Kentucky As Recorded in the Lincoln Herald. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Jonn H. Cramer. Lincoln in Ohio: 1. The Cincinnati Speech of September, 1859; Did Dayton 
Hear It First? 2. A President-elect Visits Hudson and Alliance. Okio Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., i 
Apr. 

WALTER S. SANDERLIN. The Vicissitudes of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal during the Civil War. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. i 

Winniam A. Russ, yr. The Price Paid, for Disfranchising Southerners in 1867. South Atlantic 
Quar., Jan. 

Louise OVERACKER. The Negro's Struggle for Participation in Primary Elections. Jour. Negro 
Hist., Jan. 

W. S. Savace. The Negro on the Mining Frontier. Ibid, 

Selections from the Autobiography of Thomas Mellon—Il. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Feb. 

Oscar N. Orson. The Human Side of History. 4m.-Swed. Handbook, Y. 

ALLAN P. FarrELL. The School Controversy (1891-1893). Cath. Educ. Rev., Apr. 

EarL S. Pomeroy. The Navy and Colonial Government, U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Henry Francis Srurpy. The Establishment of the Naval School at Annapolis. Ibid., Jan. 

Louis H. BoLANDER. The Naval Academy in Five Wars. Ibid., Mar. 

J. N. EnLicorr, Greely, Victim of Amphibious Noncodperation. Ibid. 

W. L. ArvsworTH. An Amphibious Operation That Failed: The Battle of New Orleans. Ibid., 
Feb. 

A, C. Daviponts. American Naval Missions in the Adriatic, 1918-1921. Ibid., Jan. 

Lesus W. WALKER. Guam’s Seizure by the United States in 1898. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Sr. Grorce L, Sroussar. “But You Must Act” [McClellan Papers]. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of 
Current Acquisitions, Feb. 

E. FRANKLIN Frazier. The Booker T. Washington Papers. Ibid. 

Nora E, Corpinciey. Extreme Rarities in the Published Works of Theodore Roosevelt, Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. of Am., Jan. 

KATHARINE E, Brann. The Woodrow Wilson Collection. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour. of Current 
Acquisitions, Feb. 

Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. The Origins of Middle Western Isolationism. Pol, Sci. Quar., Mar. 

BENJAMIN B. WALLACE. How the United States “Led the League” in 1931. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Feb. 
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Leoyarp D. Wurre. Congressional Control of the Public Service. Ibid. 

Oxiver P, FieLD, Unconstitutional Legislation by Congress. Ibid. 

C. Herman Prircuerr. Dissent on the Supreme Court, 1943-44. Ibid, 

BARRINGTON MoorE, JR. The Communist Party of the USA: An Analysis of a Social Movement. 
Ibid. 

FreDERICK L. ScHuman. The Dilemma of the Peace Seekers. Ibid. 

Crauptus. O. Jonson. The Initiative and Referendum in Washington. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Jan. 

Roserr W. O’Brien. Reaction of the College Nisei to Japan and Japanese Foreign Policy from 
the Invasion of Manchuria to Pearl Harbor. Ibid. 

R. M. Weaver. Southern Chivalry and Total War. Sewanee Rev., Spring. 

Rose KeeLYeÉ Cook and Crame Rosison Smirk. Eisenhower Family in America. New York 
Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. 

Hanson W. Batpwiy. America at War: The Winter Months. For. Affairs, Apr. 

ARTHUR J. Larsen. The Air Transport Command. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

Winston B. Tuorson. Teaching History in an Army College Program. Bull. Am. Assoc. Univ. 
Profs., Winter, 1944. 

J. Bewnerr Noran. Other Times, Other Manners: An Historian Overseas, 1944. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 


DocuMENTS 


Letters Patent of George II to Augustus Van Cortlandt, 1753. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., 
Jan. 

Frances Reece Kerner. A British View of the Siege of Charleston, 1776. Jour. Southern Hist., 

. Feb. 

Howarp R. Marraro. Unpublished Mazzei Letters to Jefferson [concl.]. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan. f 

Eprru Rosstrer Bevan. Letters from Nicholas Harwood, M.D., U.S.N., Prisoner of War in 
Tripoli, 1803-1805. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 

Greta G. Hucues and Ricuarp Owen. The Grand Duke Bernhard's Visit to West Point, 1825. 
New York Hist., Jan. ; 

L. B. BLoom. From Lewisburg (Pa.) to California in 1849: Notes from the Diary of Wm. H. 
Chamberlin. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 

WiLLiaM J. Perersen. The Log of the Henry M. Shreve to Fort Benton in 1869. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST ASSOCIATION: 1707- 
1940. By Robert G. Torbet, Church History Department, the Eastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. (Philadelphia, distributed’ by the Baptist Book Store, 1944, pp. 247, 
$3.00.) In confermity with its title this volume transcends local or parish history by 
giving an account of the changing social scene in which the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association worked. As Baptist churches are autonomous, the discussion of social 
movements is naturally focused on their manifestations in Philadelphia before and 
after the Civil War. The chapters in each period deal with. temperance, education, 

` Catholicism, and religious liberty. Before 1865 the slavery issue finds a place and 
after that date political and social reform, minority groups, and peace are given chap- 
ters. The author makes no claim that the association as such had any considerable 
influence as an organization for what was done or not done in Philadelphia between 

- 1707 and 1940. The social historian can glean material from this account and could 
wish the author had given more. However, this is the history of a city church, and 
few similar histcries yield more of general interest. The author is a professor of church 
history and has a wider horizon than the usual chronicler of successive pastorates. 
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Harotp S. Janrz. The First Century of New England Verse. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc., Oct., 
1943. 
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Jacos B. Moore. Memoir of John Farmer, M. A. [1789-1838]. Historical New Hampshire, 
Feb. 
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Haze. May Wrrrerspoon and WinLiam CarroLL Him. John Witherspoon [supposed dias 
of the signer] and Descendants. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal, Reg., Jan. 

C. J. Wasunc. Emerson Comes to Detroit. Michigan Hist. Mag., Jan. 

ELIZABETH F. Hox. Harriet Livermore: “Vixen and Devotee.” New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

ANNE N. Wicurman. New York Pre-Revolutionary Powder Horns. New York Hist., Jan. 

W. Freeman GALPIN. The Jerry Rescue [fugitive slave incident in Syracuse, 1851]. Ibid. 

GLYNDON G. Van Deusen. Thurlow Weed and the Seventh Ward Bank Scandal. Ibid. 

KILIAEN Van RENSSELAER V, The Van Rensselaers of Rensselaerwyck. New-York Hist, Soc. Quar. 
Bull., Jan. 

ALBERT B. Corry. The Local Historian in New York. New York Hist., Jan. 

Warrer Cuariron Hanrrmce. The Saint Domingan Refugees in New Jersey [cont.]. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

PauL W. Prircuarp. William B. Wilson, Master Workman. Pennsylvania Hist., Apr. 

Aucusr C. Marr. Origin and Significance of Pennsylvania Dutch Barn Symbols, Ohio State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan. 

FRANK J. Kuinoserc. Religious Society on the Delaware in 1708 As Seen by Thomas Jenkins. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

J. Orr OLIPHANT. A Philadelphia Editor Looks at Latin America, 1823-1834. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr. 

Howarp N. Eavenson. Pattin’s Map of the Road to Shannopintown. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Mar. 

Henry Kine Srepeneck. Pittsburgh’s Civil War Fortification Claims. Ibid. 

Jonn O’Connor, yr. David Gilmour Blythe, Artist. Ibid. 

Ricuarp G. Woop. Research Materials in the National Archives Pertaining to Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

WinLiam A. Russ, yr. It Is Time to Plan the Comprehensive History of Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania Hist., Apr. 

Jonn A. Munror. The Philadelawareans: A Study in the Relations between Philadelphia and 
Delaware in the Late Eighteenth Century. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 


DocuMENTS 
Mary Kent (Davey) Bascocx. Christ Church, Boston, Records [1723-29]. New Eng. Hist, and 
Geneal. Reg., Jan. 
WiLLiam A. Erus. Diary of Jacob Spicer, 1755-1756 [cont.]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 
Frances R. Reece. Colonel Eyre's Journal of His Trip from New York to Pittsburgh, 1762. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar. 


Donar H. Yoper. He Rode with McKendree: Selections from the Autobiography of Jacob 
Bishop Crist, Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


RIVERS OF THE EASTERN SHORE: SEVENTEEN MARYLAND RIVERS. By 
Hulbert Footner. [The Rivers of America Series, edited by Hervey Allen.] (New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1944, pp. viii, 375, $2.50.) This is the first volume in the 
“Rivers of America Series” to attempt a description of a large number of rivers. The 
result is a history of a region, written with sympathy and designed to bring out the 
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character and the culture which make the Eastern Shore unlike other sections of the 
country. The method adopted—after a brief geographical sketch and a concise charac- 
terization of the people—is that of a south-to-north trip into each of the seventeen 
rivers and their branches. The towns and villages, the old homes, and the outstanding 
men and women all pass in review, and one acquires an impression of wandering 
streams and ancient houses set in an atmosphere of charm and beauty. Among the 
people whose careers are discussed at some length are William Claiborne, Edmund 
Scarburgh, Joshua Thomas (“Parson of the Islands”), the notorious Patty Cannon, 
Jacob Gibson, and Augustine Herman. An entire chapter is devoted to the Lloyds of 
Wye, and not the least interesting phase in the story of that truly dynastic family is 
the part dealing with the early life of Frederick Douglass as a slave on the Lloyd 
lands. Another chapter tells about the Tory activities of the picaroons during the 
Revolution and brings out the fact that the Battle of Kedge’s Straits, November 30, 
1782, was two weeks after the South Carolina engagement which is generally taken 
to be the last bloodshed of the war—and it was an American defeat, Mr. Footner, who 
- died soon after the publication of this book, makes an interesting point that the Chop- 
tank River “draws a spiritual line between the people who dwell to the south of it 
and those to the north.” The idea is that there has always been a spirit of non- 
conformity in the southern portion of the Eastern Shore. Whether or not this is true, 
Mr. Footner has written a work which will cause many readers to want to visit the 
country which he describes. The illustrations by Aaron Sopher do not add to the text, 
and one wishes over and over again for a real map instead of a pictorial one set on 
its side. Witiiam D. Hoyt, JR. 


JOURNAL OF A SOUTHERN STUDENT, 1846-48, WITH LETTERS OF A LATER 
PERIOD. By Giles J. Patterson. Biographical Note by Henry Nelson Snyder. Edited 
with an Introduction by Richmond Croom Beatty. (Nashville, Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1944, pp. 105, $1.75.) When Giles Patterson completed his courses at South 
Carolina College in 1848, he protested against some of his grades by refusing to deliver 
the customary commencement oration. In consequence he did not receive his diploma. 
Eighty-six years later, more than forty years after his death, his son redressed the 
grievance by obtaining the withheld degree. The editor commends this incident as 
epitomizing much of “the spirit of one southern tradition”; it does indeed typify 
Patterson’s intense seriousness. At the age of nineteen, the young man came to the 
college from an up-country plantation. He was older, more sober, and even more 
politically-minded than most of his fellow students. In consequence his account is 
valuable especially for its lengthy and accurate reports of Francis Lieber’s lectures on 
political theory. Most of his few entries on the tumultuous student life were sketchy 
and disapproving. He recorded only a few vivid bits, the most notable of which is a 
description of Webster’s visit to the campus. The journal is disappointingly short—less 
than thirty-two printed pages—and would fill no more than twenty pages of the docu- 
ment section of a historical magazine. Patterson’s letters to his nephew, written be- 
tween 1883 and 1890, recommend the same type of studious, frugal, conservative course 
that he himself had followed. They are a logical, but not especially remarkable, sequel 
to the journal. The editor has appended only scanty notes, but has preceded Patterson’s 
writihgs with an introduction summarizing them and containing useful background 
information. He has not cited his sources, although at one point (p. 17) he quotes 
directly from a secondary article. Several statements are questionable. Professor Ellet 
did not invent gun cotton, as Patterson himself (p. 39) makes clear, nor did Lieber 
provide Sumner with suggestions “on a cash .. . basis” during the Civil War. 

FRANK FREIDEL 
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BELLE BOYD: CONFEDERATE SPY. By Louis A. Sigaud, Former Lieutenant-Colonel, 
. Military Intelligence Reserve, U. S. Army; Commanding Officer, Corps of Intelligence 
Police, A.E.F. in World War I. (Richmond, Dietz Press, 1945, pp. xii, 254, $3.00.) 
Belle Boyd has been much maligned. Mr. Sigaud confesses his purpose “to champion” 
the Confederate spy by telling her story together with supporting evidence from sources 
now available. In this purpose Mr. Sigaud summons a host of witnesses to prove her 
a real figure of history and to show Belle Boyd im Camp and Prison a record dis- 
tinguished for accuracy in uncommon degree. At the same time his argument gives 
evidence of a most commendable and thorough search for materials in out-of-the-way 
places as well as in the obvious sources. We note several minor errors, On page 7, the 
quotation should be “truest people in the South.” Belle could hardly have taunted the 
returning soldiers “after” Second Manassas (p. 93), for she was boarding the Juniata 
and descending the Potomac while the battle was in progress. Nor is it likely that 
she found McClellan’s “soldiers preparing for a drive on Richmond” (p. 102). Part 
of his troops had been beaten at Manassas but a few hours before. Although we are 
told that Belle received flattering greetings from “everyone” (p. 103), it may be of 
interest that J. B. Jones did not mention her when he wrote his diary for September. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. Sigaud has presented his case, established the 
character of his client, and written a delightful and instructive biography. 

THEODORE M. WHITFIELD 


FLORIDA DURING THE TERRITORIAL DAYS. By Sidney Walter Martin, Associate 
Professor of History, the University of Georgia. (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 
1944, pp. ix, 308, $3.00.) The present study by Sidney Walter Martin is another im- 
portant contribution to the growing list of works relating to the history of the south- 
eastern region, and deserves the careful attention of all interested in this phase of our 
national development. As the title suggests, the book deals primarily with the American 
territorial period in Florida, from 1821 to 1845. In addition, ‘there is an opening 
chapter, wherein Dr. Martin reviews the events after 1810 leading to the treaty of 
purchase and its aftermath. A topical arrangement is used. Following the story of 
the acquisition of this territory, the author presents such subjects as “New Life on 
Old. Soil,” “The Question of the Lands,” “Frontier Towns,” and “Beginnings of 
Protestant Religion,” as well as discussions of the governorships of Duvall and Call, 
the Seminole Indian problem, and the coming of statehood in 1845. The book is well 
documented and is attractive in format and style. A satisfactory bibliography and 
index, as well as maps and other illustrations, add also to its general value. Possibly 
the most apparent shortcoming is the author’s failure to include certain background 
materials that might have greatly aided the reader to understand territorial Florida. 
Why, for instance, should the study begin abruptly with a discussion of Madison’s 
assertion in 1810 of claim to the district between the Mississippi and Perdido rivers, 
to the disregard of the earlier story of Spanish-American relationships affecting Florida? 
Moreover, why omit evaluation for the most part of the many influences upon this 
region resulting from more than two centuries and a half of Spanish and English 
occupation? Of these only the matter of Spanish land claims has received more than 
incidental treatment. VERNE E. CHATELAIN 


DEEP DELTA COUNTRY. By Harnett T. Kane. [American Folkways, edited by 
Erskine Caldwell.] (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944, pp. xx, 283, $3.00.) 
This volume is a worthy companion to the author's Bayous of Louisiana. The shift- 
ing banks of the Mississippi below New Orleans form its locale. Its population, to 
which French peasants gave an original and still prevalent bias, later received Dalma- 
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tian, Italian, and Irish contingents, together with more pretentious sugar barons and 
their negro slaves, fruit growers, river pilots, and oil and sulphur prospectors. For the 
most part these denizens drew a humble livelihood from bayou and river, supple- 
mented by garden patch, muskrat trap, oyster reef, and fruit orchard. Living “one 
foot on the land and one in the water” on alluvial soil built up by the mighty river 
and affording at best but a precarious and restricted foothold, still subject to its freakish 
currents and the unpredictable hurricanes and high water of the nearby gulf, life in 
the “Deep Delta” would seem to offer few compensations to its laborious if not thriving 
population. Yet the author has found among these simple people the materials for a 
compelling narrative. Only a sympathetic understanding of their pleasures and prob- 
lems, their folkways and present living conditions, based on actual experience, wide 
research, and thorough good will has enabled the author to produce this book. It is 
history of a commendably popular kind; it is likewise sociology and economics, present 
politics, dreams of past grandeur and visions of future industrial growth, clearcut 
pictures of notable military campaigns, and sketches of historic personages that have 
given color to the lower Mississippi. Among the personalia one misses the notorious 
general and the dubious governor of the transfer period, but picaroons and pirates © 
receive due, if not flattering, attention, One likewise fails to find any reference to the 
famous silver spoons, while Benjamin, Beauregard, and even Warmoth receive just 
appraisal. Of more human interest are the fascinating sketches of two priests who have 
served in Delta parishes and of the big “Little Doctor.” About a third of 'the book may 
be regarded as supplementing accepted “history”; the rest treats of life in an unfamiliar 
setting. For the skill and charm with which Mr. Kane presents this we are duly 
grateful. Isaac J. Cox 


ONE HUNDRED GREAT YEARS: THE STORY OF THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
FROM ITS FOUNDING TO 1940. By Thomas Ewing Dabney. (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1944, pp. xii, 552, $4.00.) The years from 1837 to 
1940 were undoubtedly great years in New Orleans as elsewhere in these United 
States, and the New Orleans Times-Picayune, in honor of whose hundredth anni- 
versary this volume was written, is undoubtedly a sturdy and successful newspaper. 
But Mr. Thomas Ewing Dabney’s book doesn’t give the casual reader any too clear 
an idea why the old Picayune survived until the Times took it over or the explanation 
of the changes in the famed Crescent City. One would have to be an old resident of 
New Orleans to understand the undertones and allusions. Particularly lacking is any 
demonstration that the newspaper whose tergiversations thread through the century 
made any major contribution to the development of culture, the creation of informed 
public opinion, or the social development in a city whose grace hides an appallingly 
low average income, and whose politics were once worse than those of Philadelphia’s 

- gas house ring. There are, of course, offsetting merits. Some of the episodes fished 
from the files are deliciously flavored with the quaint customs and odd attitudes of 
the fifties, when Pierre Soule and John Slidell fought for power. Also novel are some 
of the observations about New Orleans under reconstruction, with the extreme con- 
duct of radical General Sheridan, the riots, the election steals, and the bargain of 
"76. These redeem somewhat a book which concentrates on the haute monde and 
overjustifies local prejudices. It is a bit startling to come across, as though it were an 
altogether proper statement, the remark that “Except among interests which had 
long been hostile to New Orleans and the South, the necessity of lynching was 
generally recognized.” This is not caviar for the general but lagniappe for the mob. 
One wonders if the yellowing files in which the author burrowed really lacked any 
integrating principle by which the saga of the languorous city could be presented, 
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Probably the very variety of this potpourri of faded glory and forgotten gore had a 
fatal fascination for the researcher. At any event, the net impression this reviewer got 
from the volume was of an author so overpowered by his source material “that he 
poured his notes into print without the organization essential to persuasive presenta- 
tion. Hard writing makes easy reading, and enthusiasm is no substitute for care. 
GEORGE Forr MILTON 
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Dav Lee Crark. A Frenchman’s Note on Certain Lands in Virginia [manuscript of J. C.- 
Picquet, Paris, July 2, 1813]. Ibid. i 

‘L. G. Morrarr and J. M. CARRIÈRE. A Frenchman [Baron de Montlezun] Visits Norfolk, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Orange County, 1816, I. Ibid. 
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ginia Hist., Apr, 
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Rev., Jan. i 
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Hist. and Geneal, Mag., Jan. 

ANNE ALLsTon PorcHer. Minutes of the Vestry of St. Stephen's Parish, South Carolina, 1754- 
1873 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Harrier R. HoLman, Charleston in the Summer of 1841: The Letters of Harriott Horry Rut- 
ledge. Ibid, 


Mepora Frio Perxerson. A Civil War Letter on the Capture of Atlanta. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Dec. 


STANLEY F. Horn. An Unpublished Photograph of Sam Houston. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec, 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


NATIVISM IN KENTUCKY TO 1860. By Sister Agnes Geraldine McGann of the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Nazareth, Kentucky, (Washington, Catholic University 
of America, 1944, pp. xi, 172.) Nativism in Kentucky to 1860 is a fascinating subject 
which has been too long neglected by local historians. Behind this movement were 
strong negative forces which opposed foreigners, Catholics, and antislavery advocates. 
Sister Agnes Geraldine McGann has developed her subject from the viewpoint of a 
group which suffered persecution by this nativistic upheaval. She has had access to a 
rather large volume of material, Catholic and otherwise, and she has used most of it 
to a fairly satisfactory advantage. It is unfortunate that a large volume of other ma- 
terials was not available to her because of war conditions. Too much of her study 
originates from sources which were as strongly partisan as were those favoring 
nativism. It has not always been easy for the author to stand off and view her subject 
with complete objectivity. There is no doubt that the antiforeign and anti-Catholic 
sentiment in Kentucky in the nineteenth century was groundless, but at the same 
time there was some reason why many Kentuckians were disturbed. The political 
situation in Kentucky in the forties and fifties was none too happy. Major domestic 
issues were demanding serious attention. In 1849 a constitutional convention was in 
session which was forced to deal with questions of representation, slavery, antislavery 
agitation, education, and the curbing of an irresponsible legislative practice of enacting 
volumes of personal legislation. The Proceedings of this convention is a remarkable 
volume reflecting much of the political and social indecisiveness of the period in which 
nativism flourished. Finally political leadership in the state was on the verge of change. 
Back of the Know-Nothing movement, and the discriminatory attitudes in pre- 
dominantly Protestant Kentucky toward foreigners and Catholics was a strong self- 
satisfied provincial feeling that native Kentuckians were people especially chosen to 
enjoy the fruits of their fertile land. This smug state of mind in this rural state was a 
substantial factor in the nativistic movement, This significant background subject, 
however, is not brought fully into focus in this first attempt to present the story of 
nativism. The author has made her soundest contribution in the chapters dealing with 
the “Know-Nothing Movement” and “A Bloody Election.” There is a bibliography 
and an index, Tuomas D. CLARK 
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CHARLES SCHREINER, GENERAL MERCHANDISE: THE STORY OF A COUN- 


TRY STORE. By J. Evetts Haley. (Austin, Texas State Historical Association, 1944, 
pp. x, 70, $3.50.) 


PAPERS IN ILLINOIS HISTORY AND TRANSACTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1942. 


Edited by Paul M. Angle. (Springfield, Illinois State Historical Society; printed by. 
authority of the state of Illinois, Dwight H. Green, Governor, 1944, pp. vii, 115.) 
This thin volume contains four essays of merit touching a critical estimate of Abraham 
Lincoln, politics and education in Illinois during the middle years of the last century, 
and certain aspects of social and economic life in the same period. Avery Craven, in 
his essay “Southern Attitudes toward Abraham Lincoln,” traces the evolution of 
Southern opinion from the emergence of Lincoln on the national political horizon 
down to the present time and suggests that the present generation of Southerners, 
although critical of Lincoln’s position prior to the Civil War, now accept him as one 
of the nation’s great leaders. Ernest G. Hildner’s “Colleges and College Life One 
Hundred Years Ago” embodies a comparative survey of collegiate education in the 
state from 1828 to 1850, in which is disclosed a general popular hostility to the estab- 
lishment of colleges in a period when no provision was made for public elementary 
schools. The fusion political movement leading to the establishment of the Republican 
party is meticulously analyzed by Mildred C. Stoler in her “The Democratic Element 
in the New Republican Party in Illinois, 1856-1860.” Much new light is thrown on 
that complicated period in. Illinois history. Alice Felt Tyler’s “A New England Family 
on the Illinois Frontier” is an account of the settlement of a New England couple in 
western Illinois, based on family letters of a century ago. The genealogical importance 
of this paper is outweighed by the contribution it makes to social and economic 
history. CLARENCE E, CARTER 


GROWING UP WITH CHICAGO. By Carter H. Harrison. (Chicago, Ralph F. Sey- 


mour, 1944, pp. 368, $3.50.) 


ARTIST IN IOWA: A LIFE OF GRANT WOOD. By Darrell Garwood, (New York, 


W. W. Norton, 1944, pp. 259, $3.50.) Regardless of the critics’ opinions of Grant 
Wood's art, this book is an important document of the history of American culture 
during the depression years, 1930-1940. In its simple, straightforward, consciously 
naive, and deliberate art-is-for-everyone style, it relates the painfully banal details that 
are crystallized in a succession of paintings, from the double portrait of a straw-haired 
woman and a collarless dentist holding a pitchfork (known to the world as “American 
Gothic”) to an uncomfortably naked portrait of a featherless pet rooster, who died from 
strangulation after having swallowed a rubber cigarette (“Adolescence”). These works 


‘rank among the best-known and popularly appreciated of their time. The book 


contains a great deal of information about the artist’s life, his background, his patrons 
and public, the motivation and subjects of his pictures, and his methods of working. 
It is told without humor, drama, or aesthetic judgment in a style that has much the 
same mechanical equilibrium and obviously human-interest detail so characteristic of 
Grant Wood’s painting. To the historian who is interested in the cultural develop- 
ment of modern America, this information is extremely valuable, It shows the peculiar . 
phenomenon of Main Street in action when a local artist, whose satires of the bigoted 
and self-righteous farmers and small townspeople became the most talked-of paintings 
in the Century of Progress World’s Fair, was established within a few years as the 
focal point of a cultural boom that enveloped local businessmen, Rotary clubs, Holly- 
wood movie stars, the state university, and even national foundations in the great 
enterprise of producing an indigenous American art. It is unfortunate that there are 
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only nine illustrations included, though an incomplete catalogue of “important” paint- 
ings lists some seventy-two. Most of the information seems to have been based on the 
author’s many and intimate contacts with the artist, his relatives, and his friends, but 
there are many quotations attributed to the “art critics,’ “the newspapers,” “the 
faculty,” which might have more meaning if documented. As it is, one suspects they 
are based not on the author’s factual knowledge of the sources but on the artist’s im- 
pressions of'these vague ogres who opposed him and his artistic principles. There is 
no attempt at critical evaluation of the artist’s work nor is there any perceptible con- 
sciousness of the historical or social problems with which the work of Grant Wood has 
become associated. That task must be done by the reader. This book proves what 
many art students have long suspected from the paintings, namely that Grant Wood 
was never a part of the formative forces which gave that decade its distinctive char- 
acter. Rather he was a mirror—one might better say an adhesive—which caught 
fleeting fragments of the great ideas as they thundered past him. 
LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 


THE IOWA JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICS: CUMULATIVE INDEX, 
Volumes I-XI, 1903-1942, D-H. Edited by Ruth A. Gallaher, (Iowa City, 1945, pp. 176.) 


GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Edited by Alice E. Smith. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1944, 
pp. xiv, 290, $2.50.) The Guide to Manuscripts is the second volume on manuscripts 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The Descriptive List of Manuscripts (still in print) 
published by the society in 1906 included among the numerous and invaluable col- 
lections then listed the well-known Draper Collection on early western history. The 
Guide does not reproduce the Descriptive List but is an extension of it to include the 
collections to 1940. The two volumes cover the manuscripts that are owned by the 
Wisconsin society but do not include collections on loan or deposit. Thus manu- 
scripts merely deposited with the society may miss the attention of scholars from 
want of published custody. Also omitted from the list are collections with fewer than 
eleven items. The Guide has listed 802 collections. These vary from a few items to , 
voluminous collections. The “Green Bay and Prairie Du Chien Papers 1774-1895” are 
bound in 123 volumes. The John R. Commons collection on “Labor and Socialism” 
occupies 130 boxes and 85 volumes. Many of the collections represent individuals; ' 
others are the records of churches, government departments, business firms, voluntary 
societies, conventions, photostats from foreign archives, etc. The description of each 
collection gives the dates, number of items if less than roo, boxes and volumes, the 
character of the material, important personages concerned, and any restrictions placed 
upon the use of the collection. These descriptions are brief and well done. The best 
title for some collections is problematic. For example the “Labor and Socialism” col- 
lection could as well have been “John R. Commons Papers” for my generation. The 
excellent index of 55 pages carries both titles. The Guide offers impressive evidence 
of the great archive of historical materials that the Wisconsin society has gathered. 
The titles and descriptions indicate the excellent selections and remarkable success in 
finding the manuscripts of high historical value. No one can deny that the spirit of 
Lyman Draper has survived in Wisconsin. J. L. SELLERS 


THE TEN GRANDMOTHERS. By Alice Marriott. [The Civilization of the-American 
Indian, Volume XXVI.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1945, pp. xiv, 306, 
$3.00.) This volume is the story of the little-known Kiowa Indians, one of the last 
of the plains tribes to be subjugated. It is told in a manner calculated to please both 
scholars and the lay public in that it is made up of a series of events from camp life, 
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war path, and a) related fe my “old-timers who ‘still remember their great free 
days and. by others who knew these days from oe tales told by their parents and 


grandparents.” 
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Bibliografía de libros y folletos salvados del incendio, Ibid., Apr., July, 1944. 

ALEJANDRO TumMBA ORTEGA. Periódicos nacionales del siglo XIX que existen en la Biblioteca 
Central de la Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. Bol. Bibliográfico (Lima), Dec. 

AMALIA Cavero MARIÁTEGUI. Índice de las tesis publicadas en los Anales Universitarios, Ibid. 

Crisrina Córnoba F, Selección de artículos publicados en revistas y periódicos nacionales, 15 de 

mayo de 1944 al 15 de octubre de 1944. Ibid. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


EXPERIMENTS WITH RUBBER IN MEXICO 1785-1798. By S. K. Lowe and 
Maurice Ries. (New Orleans, Middle American Research Institute, 1944, pp. 80.) 
The volume contains a thirteen-page introduction followed by sixty-six pages of trans- 
lated documents. There is also a short bibliography. 


‘ ARTICLES 


SaLvanor Ucarre. La porcelana de China y su introducción en México en la época colonial. 
Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. Estadística (Mexico, D. F.), Sept. 

Irving A. Leonard. Conquerors and Amazons in Mexico. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Nov. 

Punie Wayne PowELL. Spanish Warfare against the Chichimecas in the 1970's. Ibid. 

RoLanp D. Hussey. Analysis of a Document concerning a “Voluntary Donation” in Guatemala 
in 1644. Ibid. 

C. Grant Loomis. Some Mexican Lore prior to 1670. California Folklore Quar., Apr., 1944. 

J. Joaquín Parno. Efemérides para escribir la historia de la muy noble y muy leal ciudad de 
Santiago de los caballeros de Guatemala [1694-1704; cont.]. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guate- 
mala), Dec. 

Marion A. Has. The Franciscan Provinces of Spanish North America. Americas, Oct. 

CharLes WiLson Hackerr. Tratado de Pichardo sobre los limites de Luisiana y Tejas. Bol. Soc. 
Mex. Geog. Estadistica, Sept. 

G. Dern. Comptes, profits, esclaves et travaux de deux sucreries de Saint-Domingue (1774- 
1798) [concl.]. Revue Soc, d’Hist. Geog. d’Haiti (Port-au-Prince), Jan. 

J. R. ArsoLeDA. La historia de la Compañía de Jesús en la antigua provincia de Quito, 1570- 
1773 [rev.]. Rev, Javeriana (Bogotá), Nov. 


DOCUMENTS 


Los que vinieron a Nicaragua con el Gobernador Rodrigo de Contreras en 1534. Rev. Acad. 
Geog. Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Aug. 
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Consultas de 28 de agosto y 17 de noviembre de 1681, hechas por el licenciado don Francisco de 
Sarassa y Arce, a los señores de la Real Junta de la Universidad, sobre el estado y disposición 
de los negocios tocantes a dicha Universidad. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob. (Guatemala City), Sept. 

Asignación de lecturas y materias que han de leer los Catedráticos de la Universidad de San 
Carlos, en los cursos de 1681, formuladas por el licenciado Francisco de Sarassa y Arce, Oidor 
de la Real Audiencia, Juez Superintendente de la Universidad y Rector de la misma. Ibid. 

Universidad, año de 1682.——Testimonio de la Real Cédula de 28 de julio de 1681, cometida a 
los señores Presidente y Obispo para que nombren dos oidores que tomasen las cuentas de la 
Universidad y del informe y autos que en su virtud se hicieron de que se dió cuenta a Su 
Majestad. Ibid, 

Auto del Juez Superintendente Rector de la Universidad de San Carlos, mediante el cual ordena 
que los estudiantes que inicien el curso de Teología, deben asistir únicamente a la Universidad. 
lbid. 

Ceremonial que debe ser observado por los miembros de la Real Universidad de San Carlos, 
respecto a precedencias en la iglesia. Ibid. 

El licenciado don Antonio Dávila y Quiñónez, Catedrático de instituta pida sean dictadas medidas * 
por-el Rector con el objeto de la regular asistencia de los alumnos. Ibid. 

Lorenzo Pérez. Procuradores de la provincia de San Gregorio, de Filipinas, en las cortes de 
Madrid y Roma. Arch. Ibero-americano (Madrid), Apr., 1944. 

Orro Maas, Misiones de Nuevo Méjico. Ibid. 

Maximin C, F. Pierre. Carlos III. Royal Order of April 8, 1770, to the Provincial of the Car- 
melites of Mexico. Americas, Oct. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


DESCUBRIMIENTO DEL TUCUMAN, EL PASAJE DE ALMAGRO, LA ENTRADA 
DE ROJAS, EL ITINERARIO DE MATIENZO. By Manuel Lizondo Borda. [Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Tucumán, Instituto de Historia, Lingüística y Folklore, XI.] 


(Tucuman, 1943, pp. 99, map.) 


LA VILLA IMPERIAL DE POTOSÍ. [Documentos de arte colonial sudamericano: 
Bolivia, Cuaderno 1.] (Buenos Aires, Academia Nacional de Bellas Artes de la 
República Argentina, 1943, pp. xxiii, 159, plates.) 


ARTICLES 


Horacio VILLANUEVA Urreaca. Cajamarca prehispánica y colonial. Rev. Univ. (Cuzco), 1. semes. 

Léon Srruss E. Los Incas y sus fortelezas. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago Est. Hist. Salta, 2 
semes., 1943. 

Ernesto AL1aGa Suárez. La fortaleza laberíntica de Jipi. Bol. Soc. Geog. La Paz., Sept. 

CAYETANO DE CARROCERA. Los templos de El Tocuyo. Bol. Centro Hist. Larense (Barquisimeto), 
Oct., 1943. 

Restos de Rodrigo de Bastidas. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), May, 1944. 

DANIEL GRATERÓN. Hombres de la conquista—Nicolds de Federmann. Bol. Centro Hist. Larense, 
Apr., 1944. 

José María ArBoLEDA, Entre nietos de conquistadores. Rev. Univ. Cauca (Popayán), Mar., 1944. 

Manvet BELAÚNDE Guinasst. La encomienda en el Perú [cont.]. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), 
Supplement, Nov. 

Gusravo ÁnoLFO Orero, El licenciado don Juan Matienzo de Peralta, oidor de la Audiencia de 
Charcas. Mercurio Peruano, Nov. 

Lino Gómez Caneno. Lina tabla capitular de la provincia franciscana de Santa Cruz de Caracas 
(1631). Arch. Iber-Am. Rev. (Madrid), Apr., 1944. 

EmiLio VisconTINI. El Régimen eclesiástico inicial en el Norte Argentino. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y 
Santiago Estudios Hist. Salta, 1944. 

Guerra naval con los Ingleses en 1741. Bol. Arch. Hist. Mun. (Valencia), Nov. 
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` Cambio de curso del río de Valencia, en 1752, Ibid., Nov. 

Joun Tare Lannine. El sistema de Copérnico en Bogotá. Rev. Hist. Am. (Tacubaya), Dec. 

BERNARDO Frías. Tradiciones históricas.—La Salta vieja—El vecindario—Giiemes, Bol. Inst. San 
Felipe y Santiago Est, Hist. Salta, 1944. 

Revista histórica. La jura de Fernando VII en Montevideo. Rev. Nac. Lit. (Montevideo), June, 
1944. 

Hector García Cmurcos. El famoso “Plagio” del viajero Depons. Rev. Nac. Cult. (Caracas), 
Nov. 

Actuación en honor del prócer de la independencia cura-coronel Bruno Terreros. Rev. Inst. 
Sanmartiniano Perú (Lima), Aug. 

José Ma. Ors CAPDEQUI. Las relaciones entre las reales audiencias y los virreyes del neuvo reino 
de Granada durante el siglo XVIII (1), Univ. Nac. Colombia (Bogotá), Oct. 

Perer M. Dunne. Visitor to Paraguay in 1714. Mid-Am., Apr. 

JUAN MANUEL DE Los Ríos. La colonización reduccional en Salta en el siglo XVIII. Bol. Inst. San 
Felipe y Santiago Est, Hist. Salta, 2. semes., 1943. 

C. Grant Loomis. Early Peruvian Lore. California Folklore Quar., Oct. 

Pepro MONTENEGRO. Materia médica misionera. Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), 2. trimes., 
1944. 

Henry LEHMANN, El arte colonial en Popayán. Rev, Univ. Cauca, Mar., 1944. 

MARTHA DE Castro. La arquitectura barroca del virreinato del Perú. IM, Influencia oriental. Univ. 
Habana. Jan., 1944. 

WALDEMAR Moser. Geometric Proportions in the Colonial Architecture of Peru, Bull. Pan Am. 
Union, Apr. 

Caros Ferice Carper. Orígines de la Ciudad Madre. Bol. Centro Hist. Larense, Jan., 1944. 

Hermano Necrario María. Historia de los orígenes de Cabudare, Ibid., Apr., 1944. 


DocuMENTS 


Valiosismo documento, relativo a la rebelión de Gonzalo Pizarro. Rev. Univ. Cauca (Popayán), 
Jan., 1944. 

Ernesto Resrrepo Tirano, Peticiones y. memoriales (Archivo de Indias). Bol. Hist. Antig. 
(Bogota), May, 1944. 

Sección de documentos histéricos.—Carta del licenciado Tolosa a S.M. 1546. Bol, Centro Hist. 
Larense (Barquisimeto), Jan., 1944. 

Reduccionés de la Compañía de Jesús.—Pueblos del Paraguay.—Abusos contra los indios.— 
Residentes en Asuncion. Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), 2, trimes., 1944. 

Petición de 1664 con cédulas reales de 1591 y 1632 sobre asientos en la iglesia. Bol. Arch, Hist. 
Mun. (Valencia), Nov. 

Carta del Procurador General sobre irregularidades en los solares municipales de Valencia, -de 
1684. Ibid. 

JuLes FEBRES CorDERO. Sección de documentos históricos “Misiones” [1672-1754]. Bol. Centro 
Hist. Larense, Apr., 1944. 

Colonia del Sacramento [1690-1716]. Rev, Biblio. Nac., 3. trimes., 1944. 

Relación que de su viaje a Cocorote-Barquismeto-Araure-Guanare-Tucupio-Barinas y El Real hace 
el misionero jesuita Alejo Schabel en el año 1704 [cont.]. Bol. Centro Hist. Larense, Jan., 
1944. 

Erección del Virreinato de la Nueva Granada y definitiva constitución de la Capitanía General de 
Venezuela. Bel. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Sept. 

Cédulas y autos de 1724 a 1726 acerca de los funerales con motivo de la muerte de Lufs I de 
España, prohibiéndose el lujo. Bol., Arch. Hist. Mun., Nov. 

Dos listas de precios obligatorios de viveres impuestos en Valencia y en Puerto Cabello, en 1736. 
1bid. 

. Cédulas y autos de 1746 sobre los funerales de Felipe V, y coronación de Fernando VI, con 
cédula de 1692, sobre lutos. Ibid. 

Informe de la ciudad de Buenos Aires al Rey Fernando VI. Rev. Biblio, Nac., 2, trimes., 1944. 

Se pide un calvario para Valencia, en 1752. Bol. Arch. Hist. Mun., Nov. 
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ManueL CAnpiwo Torrijos. Elogia de fray José de Jesús María, Bol. Hist. Antig., May, 1944. 

Información del ayuntamiento de Barinas a la intendencia del Real Hacienda en 1778. Bol. Arch. 
Nac. (Caracas), May, 1944. 

Documentos inéditos relativos a la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos. Bol. Bibliográfico (Lima), 
Dec. 

CarLos VALCÁRCEL, Documentos sobre la rebelión del cacique Túpac Amaru. Ibid., 

Escuelas primaria y secundaria en Valencia, decretadas por el cabildo, y aprobadas per el Obispo 
de Caracas, en 1782. Bol. Arch. Hist. Mun., Nov. 

ATILIO Cornejo. García de León y Pizarro (Ramón) 1794. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago 
Estudios Hist. Salta, 1944. ) 

Libro de matricula de estudiantes de los reales estudios del colegio de San Carlos de Buenos Aires, 
1773-1818 [cont.]. Rev. Biblio. Nac., 1., 2., 3., trimes., 1944. 

Separación de la ciudad de Mendoza.—Concesión de tierras a la Compañía Real de Inglaterra.— 
Desafíos y lances de honor en la época colonial.—El primer teatro de Buenos Aires. Ibid., 
2. trimes., 1944. 

ATILIO Cornejo, Esteban de Urizar y Arespacochaga. Bol. Inst. San Felipe y Santiago Estud, Hist. 
Salta, 2, semes., 1943. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Pepro BaraLma Reis, O Brasil num portulano do século XV. Brasilia (Coimbra), 1943. 

MANOEL DA SILVEIRA Soares Carpozo. Dom Rodrigo de Castel-Blanco and the Brazilian 
El-Dorado, 1673-1682. Americas, Oct. 

A. G. pa Roca MabaHiL. Relação e noticia de varios sucessos acontecidos no Brasil em 1754, 
segundo um folheto contemporáneo, Brasilia, 1943. 

Id. Para a história dos processos do povoamento portugués do Brasil [1776]. Ibid. 

Moses BENSABAT AMZALAK. Economistas brasileiros—José da Silva Lisboa, Visconde de Cairu 
(1756-1835). Ibid. 

TEIXEIRA BoTELHO. De re militari brasiliensi. Zid. 

Gasrio DE BETTENCOURT. O homen primitivo do Brasil e o sentido eterno do ritmo, Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


. Mário Branpão. Uma carta do P.* Inácio Tolosa [15737]. Brasilia (Coimbra), 1943. 

Luis Norron. Os planos que Salvador Correia de Sá e Benavides apresentou em 1643 para se 
abrir o comércio com Buenos-Aires e reconquistar o Brasil e Angola, Ibid. 

P. M. Laranyo CoeLno. Um episódio da guerra dos Holandeses no Brasil [1647]. Ibid. 

Cartas régias 1642-1651. Doc. Hist. (Rio de Janeiro), 1944. 

Registro do Conselho da Fazenda, Bahia-—-1699-1700 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Ordens régias (1740). Rev, Arquivo Mun. (São Paulo), July, 1944. 

Epuarbo Brazão. Os quarenta máritres do Brasil. Brasilia, 1943. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


RAFAEL AYALA Ecuavarri. La prensa insurgente y la primera imprenta de Querétaro. Bol. Soc. 
Mex. Geog. Estadistica (Mexico, D. F.), Sept. 

EMILIO ALVAREZ Leyarza. Copia integra del proceso contra José Anselmo Sandoval Vado (1828), 
y notas. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Aug. 

Desarrollo de la deuda inglesa o del cuatro por ciento [also in English]. Rev. Econ. Nac. 
(Guatemala City), May, 1944. 

Hécror ComTe Bermúbez. Don Victoriano de Diego Paredes y la mnngación de Colón. Bal. 
Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), May, 1944. 
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J. Humserro R. CasrELLANOS. Breve historia de la musica en Guatemala [eant], Bol. Museos 
Bib, (Guatemala City), Oct, 

MIGUEL A. QUINTANA. Papel histórico de Puebla en el progreso industrial de la Nueva España y 
de México. Rev, Univ. Puebla (Puebla), Feb., 1944. 

Epwarp LAROCQUE TINKER. Campaigning with Villa. Southwest Rev., Winter. 

ManueL Pasos ARANA. Granada y sus arroyos, crónicas. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua, Aug. 

MicuEL Asomoza. Comentario histórico sobre la génesis de nuestra contabilidad fiscal. Rev. Univ. 
de Puebla, May, 1944. 

Ricarpo Monces López. La industrialización de México. Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. aca Sept. 

Considerações sôbre a industrialização do México, Bol. Unido Panam., Mar. 

Norman Wricur. Los indios de Guatemala. Bol. Soc. Mex. Geog. Estadistica, Sept. 

ULises IrIGOYEN. Problemas económicos de México y medios de comunicación y transporte. 
Invest, Econ. (Mexico, D, F.), 2. trimes., 1944. i 

José Marino BLazouez. El estado, el ferrocarril y el transporte [concl.]. Invest. Econ., Ibid. 

Carros HumberTO SarTi M, Capitán Braulio Laguardia Morales, héroe y mártir de la revolución 
libertadora del 20 de octubre, Rev. Militar (Guatemala City), Jan. 


DocuMENTS 


1824~1825,—Documentos del Archivo Nacional de Honduras y del de don José Arzú; y manifiesto 
del coronel don Manuel de Arzú. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nicaragua (Managua), Aug. 

Carta de don Manuel Bolafion del 3 de marzo de 1826, sobre el retiro de Nicaragua de la división 
salvadoreña; y notas explicativas. 1bid, 

Manifiesto del general Francisco Morazán en David, 1841. Anales Soc. Geog. Hist. (Guatemala 
City), Dec. 

RoBERT S, CHAMBERLAIN. Letter of Antonio López de Santa Anna to Manuel Reyes Veramendi, 
President of the Ayuntamiento of Mexico City. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


ARTICLES 


FELIPE Prcrarno Moya. Heredia en Puerto Príncipe. Rev. La Habana, Sept. 

C, Pressom. Le Code Henry. Revue Soc. d'Hist. Geog. d'Haiti (Port-au-Prince), Jan. 

Feperico Cérvova. Martí orador. Univ, Habana, Jan., 1944. 

ANGEL Torrabeme Barano. Datos para la historia de correo en Cuba. Rev. Bimestre Cubana 
(Havana), July, 1944. 

FERNANDO Orriz, Las cuatro culturas de los indios de Cuba. Acta Americana, Jan., 1944. 

C. DE LA T, El 12 de agosto, día de la libertad. Rev. La Habana, Sept. 

BENJAMIN MARTEL. La codificación del derecho obrero en Cuba. Univ. Habana, Jan., 1944. 


DocuMENTS 


Adressé au roi par le conseil privé, en présentant á la sanction de Sa Majesté les lois qui composent 
le code Henry. Revue Soc. d’Hist. Geog. d'Haiti (Port-au-Prince), Jan. 
X. Marmier, Cuba en 1850. Cartas sobre América. Rev. Bimestre Cubana (Havana), Sept. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


DICCIONARIO BIOGRAFICO DEL PERU. (Lima, Escuelas Americanas, 1944, pp. 


1000, $15.00.) Combines a “Who's Who” for Peru with a commercial directory and 
features of a statesman’s yearbook. 


DOCUMENTOS SOBRE EL DOCTOR VICENTE AZUERO. Recopilados y publicados 
por Guillermo Hernández de Alba y Fabio Lozano y Lozano, [Biblioteca de Historia 
Nacional, Vol. LXXI] (Bogotá, Imprenta Nacional, 1944, pp. 422.) 
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JUAN FELIPE IBARRA, 1828-1832. Por Gabriel Antonio Puentes. [Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, Instituto de Investigaciones Históricas, Publicaciones, Num. LXXXVI] 
(Buenos Aires, 1944, pp. 160.) 


t 


ARGENTINE DIARY. By Ray Josephs. With a Foreword by Allan Chase. oe York, 
Random House, 1944, pp. 358, $3.00.) 


ARTICLES 


José Serrato. Francia inmortal, Rev. Nac. Lit, (Montevideo), June, 1944. 

BarroLomé Descauzo. General D. José de San Martin (XXIV). Rev. Militar (Buenos Aires), 
Dec. 

- Tomás Amanto, El libertador. Bol. Mus. Soc. Argentino (Buenos Aires), Nov. 

ENRIQUE D. Tovar. El poeta don Simón Bolívar. Rev. La Habana, Oct. 

Max. GRILLO. Santander en Venezuela. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), May, 1944. 

ENRIQUE Orero p'CosTa. Fusilamiento del oficial realista don Carlos Ferrer y Xiques. Ibid, 

Rarmounpo Rivas, Luis Aury (un nuevo dato). Ibid, 

EnRQUE Orero p'Cosra. El congreso de 1824. Ibid. 

Jost Saucapo, Artigas. Rev, Nac. Lit., June, 1944. 

Cercio Bez. En torno al General Artigas. Ibid., Feb., 1944. 

Ignacio ZuFRIATEGUI and Juan F. LARROBLA. Sacerdotes de la independencia, Ibid. 

ANTONIO J. Lemos Guzmán, Sucre, su sacrificio. Rev. Univ. Cauca (Popayán), Mar., 1944. 

Camito Anscuurz, Algunas expediciones a los Ranqueles después de la campaña expedicionaria 
al desierto (1833-1834). Rev. Militar, Nov. 

ManuzL C, Bona. Colpahuaico, Rev. Inst. Sanmartiniano Perá (Lima), Aug. 

Jorce DuLanto PiniLLos, Centenario de la batalla de Carmen Alto. Ibid. 

CARLOS DELLEPIANE. El mariscal Castilla y la expedición al Ecuador. Ibid. 

BeLrsario Maros Hurrano. Otros proceres de la antigua provincia de Pamplona [1849]. Bol. Hist, 
Antig. (Bogotá), May, 1944. 

GonzaLo Ramírez. Eduardo Acevedo, codificador. Rev. Nac. Lit., May, 1944. 

ALBERTO LLERAS CAMARGO, Introducción a la vida de Mosquera. Rev. Am. (Bogotá), Jan. 

El delirio del general Mosquera. Rev. Univ. Cauca, Jan., 1944. 

Marcezo SAncHez Espinoza, La abolición de la contribución personal por el Congreso Con- 
stituyente peruano de 1867. Rev. Hist. Am. (Tacubaya), Dec. 

ÁRTURO SCARONE. La prensa periódica del Uruguay en los años 1901 a 1905. Rev. Nac. Lit., 
Feb., 1944. 

Ricardo C, Núñez. Vinculación entre el código penal argentino de 1922 y el código penal 
alemán, Rev. Univ. Nac. Córdoba (Córdoba), Mar., 1944. 

Francisco ANDRADE, El último Yaraguí. Bol. Hist. Antig., May, 1944. 

Icnacio Varcas Torres, Centenario de la restauración de los jesuítas en Colombia. Rev. Javeriana 
(Bogotá), Nov. 

Ricarpo Levene. La historia de las ideas sociales y la nueva escuela histórica argentina. Rev, Hist. 
Am., Dec. 

Vicror Lórez. Geographical, Geological, and Mining Observations on the Province of Antofagasta, 
Northern Chile, S. A. (Introduction), Acta Americana (Los Angeles), July, 1944. 

Luca L. ve Pérez Díaz. Ensayo sobre la historia de la literatura venezolano [cont.]. Educación 
, (Caracas), Dec. 

José María Camacho. La lengua Aymara. Bol. Soc. Geog. La Paz, Sept. 

MARCELINO DE CasTELLVÍ. Análisis de un mito-leyenda encaneño-tunjano [includes historical 
background]. Bol. Hist. Antig., May, 1944. 

Pepro Bazán, Problemas de población del noroeste argentino. Bol. Mus. Soc. Argentino (Buenos 
Aires), Nov. 

Tomás AMADEO, La cooperación y el movimiento cooperativo. Ibid. 

ARMANDO A. Morrano. La cooperación argentina en el centenario de Rochdale. Ibid. 

Jorcz Bejarano. El cocaísmo en Colombia. Am. Indigena (Mexico, D. F.), Jan. 
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ABEL García VaLnencia. El genio de Francia en la literatura colombiana. Univ. Antioquia 
(Medellin), Sept. 

F. Cossío DEL Pomar. Apuntes sobre el indio peruano y su vida. Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico, 
D. F.), Nov. 

Dirección de Asuntos Indígenas de Lima, Perú. La ley y el Indio en el Perú. Am. Indígena, Jan. 

Roserto Pinepa G., Algunos'problemas entre los indios motilones y los colones de sus vecindadades 
en el departamento del Magdalena. Univ. Antioquía, Sept. 

TuLio Lórez Ramírez, Apuntes sobre el piache indígena venezolano. Acta Americana, Jan., 1944. 

ABELARDO ARENAS Fracas. Relación histórica de las misiones diplomáticas argentinas. —Embajadas 
y legaciones [cont.]. Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos Aires), 1., 2., 3. trimes., 1944. 


+7 


DocuMENTS 


HENRIQUE DE Campos FERREIRA Lima. Documentos relativos 4 Colónia do Sacramento existentes 
no Arquivo Histórico Militar [1818]. Brasilia (Coimbra), 1943. 

Papeles de la independencia: Cartas inéditas de Bolívar, Peñalver, Espinar, Montilla y Salom. Rev. 
Am, (Bogotá), Jan. 

Cartas históricas [among others, two letters by José San Martín and two by Antonio José de 
Sucre]. Rev, Inst. Sanmartiniano Perá (Lima), Aug. 

Juan MANUEL pe Los Ríos. La extinción del cuerpo capitular de Salta [1824-25]. Bol. Inst. . 
San Felipe y Santiago Estudios Hist. Salta, 1944. 

Correspondencia del general Tomás Guido a don Mariano Lozano, Rev. Biblio. Nac. (Buenos 
Aires), 1. trimes., 1944. 

Poder de la junta de gobierno revolucionaria de Arequipa. Mercurio Peruano (Lima), Oct. 

J. G. Paz SoLbÁn, Cartas de Castilla. Rev. Inst. Sanmartiniano Perú, Aug. 

Luís FeLipE Paz SoLpán. El mariscal Ramón Castilla (Reminiscencias). Ibid. 

ENRIQUE D. Tovar Y R. Una Carta del mariscal Castilla. Ibid. 

Campaña contra el gobierno de Juan Manuel Rosas. Rev. Biblio. Nac., 2. trimes., 1944. 

Reclamaciones francesas.—El caso de la “Jeanne Amélie” [cont.]. Ibid., 1., 2., 3., trimes., 1944. 

El general Urquiza y la sublevación de Corrientes—1862. Ibid., 3. trimes., 1944. 

Mitre y Sarmiento—-1868. Ibid. 

Sucesos del Perú [Archivo de Félix Frías]. Ibid., 1. trimes., 1944. 

Correspondencia de Norberto Piñero sobre asuntos argentinos [1897]. Ibid., 3. trimes:, 1944. 

Archivo de Santa Fe. Documentos. Ibid. 


e 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ALEXANDER MARCHANT. The Discovery of Brazil: A Note on Interpretations. Geog. Rév., Apr. 

OreLo Rosa. O Bardo do Rio Branca e guerra dos farrapos. Rev. Inst, Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do 
Sul (Porte Alegre), 3. trimes., 1944. 

J. E. Garcez Patna, Efemérides navais relativas 4 revolução farroupilha, Ibid. 
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American Historical Association 


Ar its meeting in Chicago the Council of the Association elected ten foreign 
scholars as honorary members. One of those selected was Johan Huizinga, pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Leiden, As he was in German occupied terri- 
tory, it was thought advisable not to communicate with him and thus direct hostile 
attention to him. News came on March 23 that Professor Huizinga had died at the 
age of seventy-two, Early in the German occupation of Holland he was seized and 
held as a hostage in St. Michielsgestel. Report came later that he had «been re- 
leased, but there was scant word of him or his whereabouts until the news of his 
death. In 1941 he spoke in Amsterdam on the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Academy of Sciences and deplored the excessive 
German influence on Dutch science. One could add to the brief statement in the 
April issue (p. 661) a further list of honors and publications, This is hardly neces- 
sary. Professor Huizinga was the leading Dutch historian. His readers, students, 
and influence extended far beyond his own country. It is a matter of regret that 
the Association's tribute never reached him, 


At its meeting in December, 1944, the Council accepted the sponsorship and 
administration of a prize in the amount of $500 to be given triennially by the 
Watumull Foundation for the best book on India published in the United States. 
The following committee has been appointed to make the award, to be given at 
Christmas time: Professor Taraknath Das of the College of the City of New 
York, chairman, and Professors Harry J. Carman and Robert L. Schuyler of 
Columbia University. The award this year will be to the best book published in 
the years 1940-1944 inclusive. Publishers submitting books should send them to 
the Committee on the Watumull Prize, 614 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. 


Guide to the American Historical Review, 1895-1945: A Subject-classified 
Explanatory Bibliography of the Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and Documents 
will be part two of Volume I of the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1944. This digest of all the articles, etc., in the past fifty years of 
the Review has been prepared by Professor Franklin D, Scott of Northwestern 
University. The Guide will go to the members whose names are on the restricted 
list allowed by our printing appropriation. That means about two thousand. It 
would seem, however, that many more members would want the Guide for the 
aid it will give in locating articles that have appeared in various fields. "The execu- 
tive secretary will seek to have reprints made and sold through the superintendent 
of documents. He will be glad to receive a postal card expressing interest in the 
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Guide as a government document. The sale price will be modest and fixed to 
cover costs only. An expression of interest now will not be an order but it will 
help in getting enough reprints struck off before type is distributed. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press has announced that the first printing of 
the volume by Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860— 
1915, sponsored by the committée on the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, is 
out of print. They have, however, a second printing in press and hope to have the 
volume available for sale before this issue of the Review is out. 


The War Department has cleared the way for the Government Printing Office 
to reprint and supply to civilians the discussion pamphlets prepared for the Army 
by the Historical Service Board. It is safe to say that rarely within the same com- 
pass has better material of an objective character, weighing the pros and cons of 
public questions, been available for all citizens. The pamphlets embody scholar- 
ship presented in a simple, popular style with illustrations and graphs. Schools, 
study clubs, libraries, and discussion groups as well as individuals will find them 
invaluable. Some large organizations have already placed orders for bulk quan- 
tities. Orders should designate pamphlets by title, not by number, and should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D, C. The price for single copies will be ten cents. The titles of 
the pamphlets printed up to June x are as follows: (1) Can War Marriages Be 
Made To Work? (2) Do You Want Your Wife To Work after the War? 
(3) Guide for Discussion Leaders. (4) Will the French Republic Live Again? 
(5) What Is Propaganda? (6) Our British Ally. (7) What Shall Be Done with 
the War Criminals? (8) What Shall Be Done about Germany after the War? 
(9) What Has Alaska To Offer Postwar Pioneers? (10) Our Chinese Ally. 
(11) Can We Prevent Future Wars? (12) The Balkans: Many Peoples, Many 
Problems. (13) Will There Be Work for All? (14) Shall I Build a House after 
the War? (15) Australia: Our Neighbor “Down Under.” (16) Why Co-ops? 
What Are They? How Do They Work? (17) What Future for the Islands of the 
Pacific? (18) What Will Your Town Be Like? (19) Our Russian Ally. (20) How 
Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be Settled? (21) Is the Good Neighbor Policy a 
Success? (22) Does It Pay to Borrow? (23) What Lies Ahead for the Philip- 
pines? (24) Shall I Take Up Farming? 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: typescript copy of the “Records of the Manor of Marcle Audleys (Hellens) 
Herefordshire from 1574”; four additional boxes of papers of the Biddle family 
of Philadelphia, 1734 to 1933; one volume of papers of John David Woelpper, 
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1763 to 1810; two volumes of accounts of John Norton & Sons, merchants of 
London and Virginia, 1764 to 1784; seventeen reels (negative and positive) of 
microfilms of Thomas Jefferson materials (original manuscripts in libraries of 
Charlottesville, Richmond, and Williamsburg, Virginia), 1769 to 1850; seventy- 
one additional papers of George Bancroft and Alexander Bliss, 1788 to 1901; letter 
from James Madison to Richard Peters, August 19, 1789; negative photostats of 
two letters of George Washington, March 6, 1795, and March 5, 1799; one hun- 
dred and eighty-five papers of Thomas Truxtun, 1795 to 1820; forty-seven manu- 
scripts pertaining to American commerce, China, 1805 to 1819; one volume of the 
“Proceedings of the Tammany Society of Washington City,” August 1, 1807, to 
June 1, 1810; eight additional boxes of papers (1811 to 1935) of Robert Green 
Ingersoll; five volumes of account books and other records of papers of the 
American sculptor, Henry Kirke Brown, 1817 to 1857; four volumes of copies of 
the diplomatic correspondence (American legation, London) of Albert Gallatin 
and William Beach Lawrence, May 3, 1826, to February 3, 1830; nine way bills 
of stage coach lines from Washington, D. C., 1836 to 1837; one hundred and 
eighty-four pieces, chiefly mercantile papers of Willard P. Phillips, 1837-1887; 
seven account books, day books, and ledgers of Hiram Sylvester, Hampden Cor- 
ner, Maine, 1839 to 1879; one hundred and fourteen pieces of papers of Wendell 
Phillips, 1843 to 1884; thirty-three papers of Charles Sumner, 1847 to 1874; thirty 
additional papers ‘of Hamilton Fish, 1849 to 1891; seventeen boxes of the papers 
of Oscar Solomon Straus, ca. 1856 to 1926; four boxes of papers of Thomas Lake 
Harris, ca, 1858 to 1892; diary (number 13) of Bushrod W. Hunter, of Virginia, 
January 4 to April 25, 1861; facsimile of a letter of Abraham Lincoln to John 
Hanks, January 28, 1861; one-volume diary of Patrick Ryan, Union soldier, May 
30, 1862, to June 3, 1865; letterpress copybook of letters from Camp Chase, Ohio, 
to the Judge Advocate, September 1, 1862, to June 10, 1863; four account books, 
journals, and day books of Jesse C. Rines, Hampden Corner, Maine, 1863 to 1889; 
forty additional papers of Walt Whitman, 1863 to 1891, and one volume of 
“Manuscripts of Walt Whitman in Poetry and Prose belonging mainly to the 
Civil War Period”; additional papers of the Breckinridge family, 1863 to 1894; 
letter from Alexander H. Stephens to James L: Stevens, March 21, 1869; letter 
from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to Baroness Josephine Knorr, March 8, 1874; 
five letters from James Fitzpatrick Muirhead to J. B. Wekerton, 18475 to 1876; 
twenty-three additional papers of the John Meredith Read family, 1875 to 1901; 
additional papers of Booker T. Washington, 1885 to 1904; memorandum book of 
Charles Henry McManaway, Confederate soldier, Bedford, Virginia, ca. 1878 to 
1896; eighteen additional papers of the Gridiron Club of Washington, D. C., 
1885 to 1908; forty-one volumes of papers of Major General James Guthrie Har- 
bord, 1886 to 1938; three letters of Bret Harte to Antoinette Sterling Mackinlay, 
1887 to 1898; additional papers of Waldo Lee McAtee; one box of additional 
papers of the Riggs family, ca. 1896 to 1928; letter from Alvaro de la Iglesia y 
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Santos, November 10, 1898; nineteen pieces from the papers of Charles Town- 
send Copeland, 1898 to 1926; letter from John Townsend Trowbridge to Hough- 
ton Mifflin € Co., September 19, 1903, with copy of “A Boys Adventure at 
Niagara Falls”; forty-six additional papers of Woodrow Wilson, principally letters 
to George Harvey, 1906 to 1925; fifty-one pieces from the papers of Emma L. 
George, 1915 to 1920; one volume of the papers of the Society of Guardians of 
Liberty, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1916, to January 23, 1917; additional papers . 
of Mrs. James M. Helm, relating to social functions of the White House, 1942 to 
19453 “Statement of 1. J. Dunn of Omaha, Nebraska, with Reference to the 
Democratic National Convention Held at Baltimore, Md. in 1912,” January 1, 
1945; manuscript of “Das Gesetz” by Thomas Mann; two additional papers of 
the Richmond P. Hobson collection, including Mrs. Hobson's notes on the life of 
“Rear Admiral Richmond P. Hobson, United States Navy”; and typescript copy of 
“La Fundación Hispanica de Washington,” by Mauricio Fresco. 

The Library of Congress has received as a gift from Mr. Barney Balaban one 
of the original engrossed copies of the twelve amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States approved by Congress in 1789 and sent to the states for ratifica- 
tion; ten of these amendments were ratified by the states and thus became the 
first ten amendments, popularly known as the “Bill of Rights.” To Mr. Balaban 
the library is indebted also for the gift of the telegram, in the autograph of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, which the President sent to General McClellan at four A.M. on 
September 12, 1862, when the Confederate army under General Lee had crossed 
the Potomac and invaded Maryland. The message asks, “How does it look now?” 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1943-44, just 
issued, measures the slender resources of the National Archives against the 
stupendous records problem of the government and finds them wanting. As time 
and staff permitted in the fiscal year 1943-44, emphasis was placed on encouraging 
better management of the 17,000,000 cubic feet of Federal records estimated to be 
in existence, on facilitating the disposal of records no longer of value, and on 
accessioning those of value, as the result of which there were in the National 
Archives on June 30, 1944, about 650,000 cubic feet of records. With inadequate 
appropriations, however, the agency's program had to be a makeshift one, and 
little could be accomplished except to plan what ought to be done to cope with 
the impending deluge of records from liquidated war agencies. To conserve paper 
and funds the annual report was not printed and it will not be available for gen- 
eral distribution until it is published after the war. 

On May 4, the National Archives opened an exhibit, “President Roosevelt and 
International Cooperation for War and Peace,” which will remain on display until 
early in September. The original Yalta agreements, signed by Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin, the Declaration of the United Nations, corrected drafts of the Declara- 
tion of the Three Powers issued at Teheran, a slip of paper on which is recorded 
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the agreement of the combined staffs to launch the Normandy invasion, a model 
of the artificial port constructed in England and towed across the Channel for 
use in that invasion, and gifts to President Roosevelt from heads of state are among 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library materials and Federal records featured. A 
limited number of catalogs of the exhibit are available upon request. 

Recent additions to the group designated “Records of the United States 
Senate” in the National Archives include certain records of the seventy-fifth and 
seventy-sixth Congresses, 1937-42, and papers accompanying bills and resolutions 
of the sixty-ninth and seventieth Congresses; original manuscripts of Senate 
journals, documents, and reports of the sixty-ninth to the seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, 1926-44; and records of the special committees to investigate the munitions 
industry, 1934-38, lobbying activities, 1935-38, and the national defense program 
(Truman Committee), 1941-44. Among other records recently received are the 
population schedules of the censuses of 1880, 1910, and 1930 (restricted); records 
of the Kennebec (Maine) Arsenal, 1835-95; and records of the German division 
of the American embassy, London, England, 1914-17, which pertain to the pro- 
tection of the interests of the German government and its nationals. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has recently received sections of Mr. 
Roosevelt's White House files for the years 1933-44, photographs of persons and 
of events connected with the present war, a number of currently published books, 
pamphlets, and posters having to do with the war, and a variety of museum objects 
and war relics. The White House papers consist largely of abstracts and copies of 
letters to Mr. Roosevelt asking for information about, or containing pleas for as- 
sistance from, government relief and lending agencies (1937-40); letters and 
petitions urging the designation of a day of prayer to end the war (1942-43); letters 
supporting or opposing a fourth term (1940-44); communications inspired by 
presidential addresses made from October 12, 1942, to December 24, 1944; invita- 
tions, holiday and birthday greetings, and letters concerning gifts (1933-44); 
schedules of Mr. Roosevelt’s daily White House engagements for his first three 
terms; arid official transcripts of his addresses and press conferences for 1944. 
Among the photographs received are fifty-three portraits of civil and military 
leaders of the United Nations, sixty-one Signal Corps photographs of the early 
stages of the Normandy invasion, and a number of recently made press photo- 
graphs of Mr. Roosevelt. The war relics, gifts from members of the armed forces 
and from inhabitants of liberated areas, are of great variety, ranging from captured 
Nazi and Italian flags and weapons to a ceremonial Kava bowl from the “High 
Talking Chief” of the Samoan Islands. 

President Roosevelt’s intimate association with the library that bears his name 
continued until shortly before his death; he visited it a number of times in the 
course of his last stay at Hyde Park, March 25-29. He regarded the library as a 
retreat, where he could work undisturbed on his collections of first editions, naval 
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manuscripts, stamps, and prints. Here he was the bibliophile, the philatelist, the 
collector, and the appearance of his room as he left it for the last time—with books 
and photographs piled on chairs and tables and pictures and print cases every- 
where—was compellingly suggestive of the things that he loved but had little 
time to enjoy. 

Mr. Roosevelt interested himself in many details of the library: in the work 
of the staff, the physical maintenance of the building and grounds, the arranging 
of displays, particularly of ship models and naval pictures, and, of course, the 
enrichment of the collections. The books, manuscripts, and other materials that 
he gave to the library derived added interest from the annotations and reminis- 
cences with which he accompanied them, sometimes in the form of written 
memorandums, sometimes orally to members of the staff. His association with 
the library not only left the stamp of his personality upon it; it also created a 
fund of biographical source material quite apart from the collections themselves. 


President Roosevelt’s death on April 12 meant the loss not only 


of a maker of history but of one long deeply interested in its records 
and writing. 





Two important groups of letters by Benjamin Franklin have recently been 
acquired by the library of the American Philosophical Society. One group con- 
sists of thirty-three hitherto unknown A.L.S. letters by Franklin to Pennsylvania’s 
colonial agent, Richard Jackson, M.P., whonr Dr. Johnson described as the “all- 
knowing.” Most of them were written from Philadelphia during the crucial years 
1762-64. In the main, the letters relate to colonial questions and issues on which 
there has been relatively little in Franklin’s other correspondence for this period, 
questions such as taxation and the Stamp Act, the bitter disputes over the arbitrary 
demands of the proprietors, the Indian insurrections and the difficulty of getting 
united action by the colonies, the riotous fróntiersmen in the march on Philadel- 
phia—intent on massacring the Indians—statistics on population, the desire of 
many people to move westward, and Franklin’s proposal for the establishment of 
colonies on the Mississippi, in Nova Scotia, and Quebec. The second group con- 
sists of fifty-five letters from Franklin to his favorite sister, Jane (Mecom). Added 
to the letters of Jane to Franklin which the library already had, they constitute an 
unbroken private correspondence over a period of more than sixty years. Franklin’s 
first letter to Jane, not, however, in this collection, was written on his twenty-first 
birthday; and on August 3, 1789, some months before he died, he modestly and 
‘with a kindly touch of humor wrote: “The word Excellency does not belong to 
me and Doctor will be sufficient to distinguish me from my Grandson.” Apart 
from the revelations of the altogether charming relations between Franklin and 
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his sister and the many matters concerning the Franklin family, like the Franklin 
genealogy, these letters frequently have important bearing on political develop- 
ments and Franklin’s participation in them. This is particularly true of those of 
the letters written from London just before the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion, those from Philadelphia in 1775, and those from France in the decade between 
1776 and 1785. l 


Among notable accessions to the manuscript division of the New York Public 
Library during 1944 is the correspondence of Newton D. Baker with Thomas J. 
Howells, 1914-37; the letters of Warren G. Harding to the manager of the 
Marion Star, 1917-20; and additional papers of William J. Wilgus, the railroad 
executive. This last group of papers has much material bearing on the transport 
to France of the AEF (1917-19). 


The Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan, has just re- 
ceived, through Judge Louis C. Crampton, the papers of General George Owen 
Squier. The collection comprises letters, West Point notebooks, Johns Hopkins 
notebooks, journals, and other miscellaneous manuscripts which promise to be 
valuable biographical source materials for this army officer and inventor. Other 
acquisitions obtained earlier in the year are additions -to the Mortimer E. Cooley 
Collection, additional Peter White correspondence, and the Korean correspondence 
of the J. M. B. Sill family, deposited by Miss Mary Cram, the former ambas- 
sador’s granddaughter. 


The University of Florida announces the establishment of the P. K. Yonge 
Library of Florida History. Its foundation is the collection of Floridiana brought 
together during the past forty years by Philip Keyes Yonge and his son, Julien C. 
Yonge, of Pensacola, Florida. This collection, the most comprehensive and valu- 
able in the state, comprising rare books, maps, manuscripts, newspaper files of 
‘the last century, documents, and other records, all relating to Florida, has been 
generously presented to the university by Julien C. Yonge as a memorial to his 
father, who for more than two decades was chairman of the Board of Control of 
the Institutions of Higher Learning of Florida. 


The Virginia World War II History Commission at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, has issued a pamphlet on the collecting and preservation of 
local war records entitled Your Community's War History. 


The Free Library of Philadelphia announces the appointment of an assistant 
librarian in charge of research. Under arrangements concluded during the past 
year, the Free Library has become librarian of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia and the Ridgway Library, while the Mercantile Library has become one 
of the branches of the public system. The research librarian will deal with the 
collections of all these institutions. Research materials, both printed books and 
manuscripts, will be studied with a view to making them better known to scholars 
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in American history, government, and literature. J. H. Powell, of the department 
of history of the University of Delaware, has been named to the position, and 
will begin his work about August 1. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin will issue a series of biographies of 
important Wisconsin men and women in all walks of life. Dr. E. P. Alexander, 
director and editor of the society, is being assisted by an editorial board, and the 
writing of the books is being contracted for as rapidly as competent authors can 
be found for them. The society hopes to begin issuing the books in 1948, the 
state’s centennial year. 


The Texas State Historical Association has issued a tentative list of 12,605 sub- 
jects to be covered in a proposed handbook of Texas. A few pages of sample 
articles and an explanatory note by the editor-in-chief, Professor Walter P. Webb, 
preface the list. The whole plan is ambitious but feasible and wholly praise- 
worthy. It is to be hoped the proposal and call for co-operation will meet with a 
hearty response. The chairman of the publication committee is Professor Eugene 
C. Barker. 


A commission of five writers, including Marquis James and Allan Nevins, has 
been appointed to guide and counsel Thomas M. Owen, jr., chief of the division 
of veterans’ records in the National Archives, in writing a new history of the 
American Legion. 


The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1945-46 have been awarded for 
research in historical and related subjects: Richard Gordon Lillard, Indiana Uni- 
versity, a book depicting and analyzing the part played in American history by 
the forest between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River; Merrill Jensen, 
University of Wisconsin, the preparation of a history of the United States during 
the confederation period, 1781-89; William Clement Eaton, Lafayette College, a 
study of liberalism in the New South, 1865-1929; Paul Henry Giddens, Allegheny 
College, a study of the growth of the petroleum industry in the United States, 
1870-95; Henry F. Pringle, Washington, D. C., the preparation of a history of 
the second World War on the home front as well as the military front (this is 
the second Guggenheim fellowship awarded to Mr, Pringle); Marie Kimball, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, a life of Thomas Jefferson for the period 1776-89, in- 
cluding his governorship of Virginia and his ministry to France; Ralph Leslie 
Rusk, Columbia University, a life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; Frederick Pottle, 
Yale University, a life of James Boswell; Jacques Barzun, Columbia University, a 
life of the French composer, Hector Berlioz; Alrik Gustafson, University of 
Minnesota, a biography of Auguste Strindberg, Swedish dramatist; Mary Hatch 
Marshall, Colby College, a history of the medieval religious plays of France, 
Germany, and England, exclusive of the saints plays; Thomas Robert Shannon 
Broughton, Bryn Mawr College, the preparation of an annual list of the magis- 
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trates of the Roman Republic, including minor officials and the members of the 
priestly colleges; Benjamin N. Nelson, New York City, studies of the relations 
between conscience and casuistry in the moral philosophy and law of the later 
Middle Ages (1ath-16th centuries); Hans Rosenberg, Brooklyn College, a book 
to be entitled “The Prusso-German Junkers: A History of a Social Class.” 

Among the post-service fellowships granted by the Guggenheim Foundation 
are the following: Richard P. Stebbins, Washington, D. C., a historical study of 
art patronage; Lieutenant Commander Lawrance Thompson, Princeton University 
Library, a biography of Robert Frost; Lieutenant Gordon N. Ray, formerly at 
Harvard University, a biography of William Makepeace Thackeray; Private Ed- 
ward Rosen, College of the City of New York, a study of the place of Copernicus 
in the development of modern thought; Lieutenant Harry Bober, College of the 
City of New York, a study of the printed “Books of Hours,” their development, 
style, schools, iconography, and influences; Private Claude Willis Barlow, Mount 
Holyoke College, a critical edition of the works of St. Martin de Braga, sixth 
century Spanish archbishop; Captain Donald Eugene McCown, Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, historical studies of the early cultures of Baluchistan, and 
of the relationships of the civilizations of the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia 
during the third millennium; Lieutenant Barnaby Conrad Keeney, formerly at 
Harvard University, a study of the origin and development of the feudal institu- 
tion, judgment by peers, on the continent of Europe and in England; Lieutenant 
C. Vann Woodward, Scripps College, the completion of a book to be entitled 
“Origins of the New South, 1880-1913”; Warrant Officer (j.g.) William Farr 
Church, University of Kentucky, a study of political thought in seventeenth cen- 
tury France; Lieutenant Commander Henry Ladd Smith, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, studies of America’s part in the development of world air 
routes and of the history of our foreign air policy; Major Hodding Carter, Green- 
ville, Mississippi, a book on the establishment of the West Florida Republic in 
territory taken from Spain in 1810 by American colonists from Spanish Florida; 
Dale L. Morgan, Salt Lake City, Utah, a history of Mormonism and the Mormons 
with particular reference to the influence of the Mormons upon American life 
since 1830. 


The first awards to be made under the Library of Congress program of Grants- 
in-Aid for Studies in the History of American Civilization have been announced 
by Luther H. Evans, Acting Librarian of Congress. The grants-in-aid, estab- 
lished on the basis of a subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation, are dis- 
tributed by the Library of Congress to recipients selected by an administrative 
committee composed of the chief executive officers of the major research councils: 
Waldo G. Leland (chairman), director, American Council of Learned Societies; 
Ross G. Harrison, chairman, National Research Council; and Robert T. Crane, 
executive director, Social Science Research Council. The administrative committee 
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is assisted in its work by an advisory committee composed of: Theodore C. 
Blegen, University of Minnesota; Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University; Merle 
Curti, University of Wisconsin; Ralph H. Gabriel, Yale University; Harlow 
Shapley, Harvard. University; Richard H. Shryock, University of Pennsylvania; 
and Allen Tate, the University of the South. The purpose of the grants is to 
offer support to research and writing in the history and civilization of the United 
States, with particular reference to the history of the last century. The studies for 
which aid is sought must be of national interest and relate to the history of the 
country as a whole. Local and regional studies which do not have a significant in- 
fluence upon national development are outside the scope of the program, as are 
also biographies (except biographies of personalities whose careers have been of 
national significance), fiction, juveniles, and direct discussions of current social, 
political, and economic problems. Applicants for grants must be mature scholars 
who are citizens or domiciled residents of the United States. A demonstrated - 
competence in historical investigation and a demonstrated ability to write well 
are required, The recipients of the first installment of the grants, and their projects, 
are: William Charvat, Ohio State University, the economics of authorship in 
America in the nineteenth century; Harry Hayden Clark, University of Wisconsin, 
the influence of Newtonianism and Darwinism on American literature from-1775 
to 1910; Chester McArthur Destler, Connecticut College, a biography of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd; Richard Mercer Dorson, Michigan State College, folktales and 
legends of the Old Northwest; James Thomas Flexner, Clintonville, Connecticut, 
an account of American painting as an expression of American civilization; 
Robert Douthat Meade, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, a biography of 
Patrick Henry; Robert Price, Ohio State University, Johnny Appleseed: The 
Man and the Myth, a biographical and folklore study of John Chapman; Ben- 
jamin Townley Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan University, An American Literature: 
The History of a Phrase, an inquiry into the conceptions of nationality in Amer- 
ican literature; Sidney Warren, Jacksonville Junior College, beginnings of a 
literary culture in the Pacific Northwest; Oscar Osburn Winther, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Godey’s Lady’s Book and Magazine: A Study in American Social and 
Cultural History. Grants will ordinarily be made twice a year, on the basis of 
applications received not later than April 1 and October 1, respectively. Applica- 
tions for the second group of awards will be received until October 1, 1945. 


The Medieval Academy of America has established a medal in honor of 
Charles Homer Haskins (1870-1937), one of the founders of the Academy and 
its second president. The award will be offered annually for a distinguished pub- 
lication in the field of medieval studies. The committee on award at present is 
Archer Taylor (California), chairman, Sidney Painter (Johns Hopkins), and 
Roger S. Loomis (Columbia). Professor Haskins served for several years as secre- 
tary of the American Historical Association and was its president in 1922. As a 
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medievalist Charles Homer Haskins was an American scholar whose work was 
accepted as authoritative as readily abroad as in. his own country. The establish- 
ment of the medal bearing his name is a worthy tribute to a great scholar and 
teacher. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have offered a prize of ten thousand dollars for a book 
length manuscript on American history. The study may be in any period and of 
any region or phase of American history. “The principal requisite of the book 
along with the obvious requirements of outstanding literary merit and historical 
importance, is absorbing interest for the general reader.” The Society of American 
Historians is sponsoring the prize and has selected the following as judges: Esther 
Forbes (author of Paul Revere and the World He Lived In), Senator William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, Dumas Malone, and Henry M. Wriston. The closing date 
of the contest is February 1, 1946. A detailed statement of the conditions may be 
. obtained from Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel under the War 
Manpower Commission reported on December 31, 1944, that it had registered a 
total of 439,757 persons of whom 19,637 were women. Under the rubric “history” 
there were 4,193 registrants of whom 802 were women. The median age of all 
registrants in history was 39.4 years. The largest number (1,200) was in the 
bracket 40-49 with only six fewer in the age group 30-39. The doctor’s degree . 
had been attained by 1,806, the master’s degree by 1,532, and the bachelor’s degree 
or four years of college by 768. A special breakdown of the 802 women registered 
as historians gives the median age 37.2 and the largest number (279) in the age 
group under 29. The doctor’s degree was attained by 240 women and the mas- 
ter’s degree by 366. All the 439,757 names are on punch cards, which makes a 
formidable archival bulk but is a unique and valuable census of contemporary 
American scholarship. The ultimate disposal, or retention in part, with or without 
some policy of keeping it up to date by the Civil Service Commission, or some 
other agency, and of having such records open to institutions, corporations, etc., is 
a complex of undecided questions. l 


There is a great interest among American scholars as to what has happened 
to their confreres in the occupied lands. Foremost among the groups who have 
been blacked out by Nazi occupation are French historical scholars. The follow- 
ing information has been compiled from the reports of American historians re- 
turning from flying visits to Paris and from letters received since the liberation 
of France. Alfred Coville, chairman of the French Committee of Historical 
Sciences, hás died, as has Charles de la Roncière, historian of the French navy and 
chief of the department of printed books in the Bibliothèque Nationale. A major 
loss by death is the economic historian Marc Bloch, presumably a victim of the 
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Gestapo and Nazi anti-Semitism. M. Halphen is all right. Pierre Caron, our new 
honorary member, has retired as director of the National Archives and is directing 
work on the history of the war, especially “la semaine glorieuse.” Charles Braibant, | 
formerly chief of the archives of the ministry of marine, is inspector general of 
archives and libraries. Georges Bourgin of the National Archives has retired. 
Camille Bloch, formerly director of the war archives at Vincennes, is alive and 
well. André Siegfried is in good health and was recently elected to the Academy. 
Charles Rist has continued to rewrite his (and Gide’s) Histoire des doctrines 
économiques, adding much on American economic thought. He is at the moment 
in San Francisco. Charles Cestre has retired by reason of age from the chair of 
American civilization at the Sorbonne. M. Le Breton, author of a life of William 
James, is a possible successor to M. Cestre. Abbé Dimnet has continued to live 
quietly in the shadow of Notre Dame “never doubting that the Americans would 
.be along some day.” Georges Lefebvre, who was technically retired for age from 
Aulard’s chair, volunteered to continue to teach quietly the history of the French 
Revolution in the good old Republican tradition. Neither the Germans nor Vichy 
disturbed him. He had graduate students but gave no public lectures. M. and 
Mme. Lot have been living quietly at Fontenay-aux-Roses and are well. Philippe 
Lauer, formerly chief of the manuscript division of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 

~ retired, is safe and well. Raoul Blanchard, the geographer, after helping re-establish 
republican government at the prefecture of Lyons, has resumed his chair at the 
University of Grenoble. Pierre Renouvin, the military historian of the last 
war, has continued to give his courses throughout the war. The Bibliothéque 
de la Guerre Mondiale, of which he was director, was saved, but part of the 
chateau at Vincennes housing it was destroyed, Similarly, although the building 
was burned, the archives of the department of foreign affairs were saved. The 
American Library in Paris has been open and operating throughout the four years 
of occupation. On January 2 Mr. Milton Lord of the Boston Public Library took 
over its administrative direction temporarily. M. Abel Doysié, who was resident 
assistant in Paris to Dr. Waldo Leland in the preparation of Volume II of the 
Guide to Material on American History in the Libraries and Archives of Paris, 
writes his associate, John J. Meng, “I am living with my sister, since I gave up my 
flat when I decided to go to Limoges after being imprisoned for two months by 
the Germans in 1942. I returned lately to Paris where the sight of your troops 
makes me forget all I was through. But I am homeless—with most of my furni- 
ture bombed out.” The only one of the historians who conspicuously behaved 
badly was Bernard Fay. He is not likely to be considered important enough for 
the extreme penalty but will be, perhaps has been, frappé d’indignité nationale. 
Carcopino, who is even less important, has no future. After a word about the 
work of the Germanist Vermeil, who was flown out by the shuttle service to save 
him from the Gestapo and did good work in London, Professor Crane Brinton, 
who with Dr. Waldo G. Leland furnishes most of the above news, concludes his 
letter with a general remark that we quote: 
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Many others from the academic world did good work in the Resistance, but they 
modestly will not talk about it. The Rists and the Lots had both lost sons in the 
fight against the Germans. All of us were impressed with the dignity and courage 
of our colleagues; they were not self-pitying, and they did not despair about the 
future of France. They assumed that France had never ceased to be an ally of 
Britain, and that she had become our ally on November 7, 1942, and they never 
seemed to worry about French participation in the councils of the Allies—they 


_ assumed it as a matter of course. 


The well-known French historical periodical, La Revue d'histoire moderne et 
contemporain, has resumed publication. 


Some Aspects of the Problem of the University in France is the title of Report 
No. 5 of the European Student Relief Fund. It is a remarkably frank criticism of 
the limitations of the prewar French university, with suggestions for overcoming 
these limitations in the future. The deficiencies are described as three-fold. Briefly, 
they are: (1) The French student is not a man; his intellectual abilities have 
been developed at the expense of any consciousness of being a total person. Ex- 
amples are given of his lack of participation in sport, his disregard of hygiene, 
and, in the case of women students, lack of a natural interest and pride in per- 
sonal appearance. (2) The French student is a bourgeois. Although he may be 
from a poor family he is enabled by a fellowship to pursue his studies but he does 


-so with such concentration as to separate himself from the nation’s life and from 


effectual concrete tasks. He is a luxury “not serving anything or anybody, not 
even culture.” (3) The student has no social role. He is not asked to use tools 
not belonging to his vocation, only those of his calling, which is of intellectual 
character. In spite of these deficiencies, the French student accepted his respon- 
sibilities after the German occupation. Enduring hardships for which he was ill 
equipped, he contributed a concrete service to the community and to his country. 
The Report “reflects the point of view of French university circles that have 
taken part in the Resistance. . . . It is also the judgment of young men who have 
cognizance of the new conditions and the new realities of the national life and, 
consequently, the new exigencies that the university of tomorrow must meet.” 
Copies of the Report are available from the World Student Service Fund, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 


Soviet Culture in Wartime, Number 3, 1945 (published by the American 
Russian Institute, ror Post Street, San Francisco 8, California, 25 cents), covers a 
number of fields of Soviet culture and includes, among others, the following 
articles: “Soviet Schools” by Eugene Medynsky; “Tribute to Alexander Kaun” 
by Ernest J. Simmons; “Minorities in the Soviet Far East” by Owen Lattimore; 
“The Organization of Soviet Science” by Peter L. Kapitsa, and “Some Aspects 
of Psychiatry in the U.S.S.R.” by Gregory Zilboorg. 


The Study of Russia in the United States, a series of four articles, has been 
reprinted by the New York Herald Tribune. The articles are “The Cost of 
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Ignorance” by Joseph Barnes, former Moscow correspondent, now foreign editor 
for the New York Herald Tribune; “Scholarship and Trade” by Ernest C. Ropes, 
chief, Russian Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; “The British | 
Experience” by Sir Bernard Pares, former director, London School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies; “An American Institute for Slavic Studies” by Ernest 
J. Simmons, professor of Russian literature, Cornell University. 


Post-War Educational Reconstruction in the United Nations is the title of the 
Twenty-first Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, edited by I. L. Kandel. It contains articles on 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Scotland, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United States. Statements by the representatives of the 
devastated countries give added weight to the now generally accepted view that 
those countries will welcome the assistance of the United Nations in the rebuilding 
of their schools and the furnishing of equipment and libraries but will not wel- 
come foreign teachers. Dr. Kandel believes it is even doubtful whether places in 
the educational systems of their own countries will be found for teachers who 
have been abroad during the years of crisis and suffering. (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, $3.70.) 


Petsonal 


The first contribution to the American Historical Review from the pen of 
Carl Lotus Becker appeared in the October issue in 1899, the last, a perfectly 
characteristic little note, in the April issue this year. Between those years the 
graduate student of 1899 had become one of the most distinguished American 
scholars in the field of history. His death in Ithaca, New York, on April 10, at a 
time when he was busy with scholarly projects, came as a shock and leaves a sense 
of great loss. Professor Becker had long struggled with ill health, but surgical . 
interference a few years ago had given him complete relief and restored health. 
His death after a few days’ illness followed an intestinal infection and renal failure. 
Professor Becker was born near Waterloo, Iowa, September 7, 1873. In one of 
his best pieces of writing, called in the first edition The United States: An Expert- 
ment in Democracy, he tells of his boyhood in a German-American farm com- 
munity and reflects on the making of Americans. He went for a year to nearby 
Cornell College in Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Then he transferred to the University of 
Wisconsin just as Frederick Jackson Turner and Charles H. Haskins were rising 
to leadership. Once under Turner’s influence, the shy, retiring Iowa boy had no 
other ambition but to study and write history. The urge in him to research, to 
write, to perfect his power of expression was always greater than his urge to teach. 
But to students with perceptive minds he was a great teacher. He did not want to 
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make converts or disciples or tell anybody what to do or how to think after any 
pattern except one of their own choosing. By his own emancipation he liberated 
the minds of others. His was a philosophy of freedom. “I have no faith,” he once 
wrote, “in the philosophy of abolishing oppression by oppressing oppressors. I 
have no faith in the infallibility of any man, or of any group of men, or of the 
doctrines or dogmas of any man or group of men, except in so far as they can 
stand the test of free criticism and analysis. I agree with Pascal that ‘thought 
makes the dignity of man’; and I believe therefore that all the great and perma- 
nently valuable achievements of civilization have been won by the free play of 
intelligence in opposition to, or in spite of, the pressure of mass emotion and the 
effort of organized authority to enforce conformity in conduct and opinion.” His 
graduate work was done partly at Wisconsin and partly at Columbia, where he 
pursued both American and European history. His doctorate was taken at Wis- 
consin in 1907. During his academic career he published more in American history 
but taught chiefly European history with a special interest in eighteenth century 
thought and the French Revolution. It was in this area that he stimulated the 
interest of his graduate students, if one may speak in connection with Becker of 
anything so narrowing as an area. He would have objected to being labeled as any 
kind of historian, but it is true that whether he wrote of Europe or America he 
wrote about ideas and thinkers and trends of thought. Each topic he touched 
seemed under the magic of his pen to become clear and comprehensible and 
worth while. He seemed in person and in print above the turmoil of the conflicts, 
past or present, that stirred other men. Sometimes he seemed a twentieth century 
philosophe. To Justice O. W. Holmes’s question as to what he thought of the 
human race, Becker replied drily, “Mr. Justice, I wish them well.” But the seeming 
aloofness fell away when things he felt vital were at stake. The reader of his essays 
in the Yale Review published as New Liberties for Old can see that plainly, for 
successive essays show his deepening sense of the peril threatening everything he 
held worth while in his own land and in the world’s civilization. Professor Becker 
taught in Pennsylvania State College, in Dartmouth, for fourteen years in Kansas 
University, briefly in the University of Minnesota, and then in Cornell University. 
On his retirement he took on the task of writing the history of Cornell, of which 
one volume appeared before his death. Many honors came to him, including mem- 
bership in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and in'the American 
Philosophical Society. He was President of the American Historical Association 
in 1931 and the recipient of honorary degrees from several great universities. His 
wife, a son in the armed services, and a grandson survive him. 


Albert Ten Eyck Olmstead, Oriental Institute professor of Oriental history at 
the University of Chicago, died on April 11 at the age of sixty-five after a pro- 
tracted illness. His health had been failing for some time, but he remained active 
to January 30, when he fell and broke his thigh. Professor Olmstead covered a 
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- remarkably broad field in works both of detailed research and of interpretation. 
He had prepared himself for this not only by study but also through extensive 
travels in the countries he described. His special field was the ancient Near East 
from the earliest times to the rise of Mohammedanism, though his interests went 
beyond this both in time and space. An example is the article, “History, Ancient 
World, and the Bible,” in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies for January, 1943 ' 
(II, 1-34). His chief books are History of Assyria (1923), History of Palestine and 
Syria to the Macedonian Conquest (1931), and Jesus in the Light of History 
(1942). His History of Persia is soon to be published. In addition there were 
many specialized studies and articles. Several of these dealt with problems of the 
history of the Near Fast in Hellenistic and Roman times. Professor Olmstead was 
known personally to a large group of students and scholars through his teaching, 
informal contact, and his activity in learned societies. Before coming to Chicago 
in 1929 he had served at the universities of Missouri and Illinois. He also repeatedly 
served at other institutions during summers. He was very active in the American 
Oriental Society and had served as president both of it and of its Western branch. 
He was almost equally active in the American Historical Association, attended its 
meetings regularly, and frequently appeared on programs. At the time of his 
death, he had not finished all the major tasks he had set himself, but, even so, the 
impact of the works completed will long be felt. 


Clifton Rumery Hall, a member of the department of history of Princeton 
University for thirty-five years, died in the Princeton Hospital on April rg after 
a short illness. He was sixty years old. Professor Hall was interested primarily in 
American social history since the Civil War. He wrote little, but he was one of 
the great teachers of his generation. Long before the slogan of integration became 
popular, he had pointed out to his students the need for intensive study of economic 
and social history, of American art and literature, in order to understand American 
politics. Thousands of students remember his course in American Democracy as 
one of the most stimulating experiences of their undergraduate career. Professor 
Hall was born in Danvers, Massachusetts, and graduated from Amherst College 
in 1906. He received his Ph.D. from Princeton in 1914. He was not married and 
left no close relatives, 


The Canadian membership of the Association is diminished by the death on 
April 3 of Professor Eric Edward Boothroyd, professor emeritus of history in the 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Province of Quebec. Professor Booth- 
royd was a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took honors in his- 
tory and later his master’s degree. He began his teaching at a lycée in Normandy 
but soon came to Bishop’s, where he was a popular teacher and devoted worker 
with his students and for the institution. He retired in June, 1944, after thirty-eight 
years’ service as head of the department of history and since 1927 vice-principal. 
He had been a member of the American Historical Association since 1927. 
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William A. Oldfather, head of the classical department in the University of 
Ilinois, lost his life by drowning on May 26. Professor Oldfather was a member 
of this Association and had contributed reviews recently to this journal. 


Joseph R. Hayden, head of the department of political science in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and recently vice-governor of the Philippines, died suddenly in 
Washingon on May 19. He was the author of The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817 
(1920) and a volume, The Philippines: A Study in National Development (1942), 
which will long stand as definitive for the era that ended with the Japanese 
invasion. 


Miss Frances Morehouse, associate professor of history emeritus in Hunter 
College, died March 21 in Montevideo, Minnesota. Miss Morehouse held both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University of Illinois. She received the 
doctor of philosophy from the University of Manchester, England. Her teaching 
career covered service in the Illinois State Normal, the University of Minnesota, 
Teachers College (Columbia), the University of Manchester, and in Hunter 
College from 1926 until her retirement in 1942. She was at one time president of 
the Middle States Association of "Teachers of History. Her keen mind, her vivid 
personality, and her broad culture made Miss Morehouse an excellent teacher and 
a most gracióus friend and companion. Her texts in the fields of history and 
social science for secondary schools were often revised and reissued. She also 
wrote a life of Jesse W. Fell, the Illinois educator. 


Anthony C. J. Davidonis, a member of this Association and for the past three 
years instructor in history in Princeton University, died April 21. Dr. Davidonis 
was born April 22, 1915, in Ansonia, Connecticut. He received both his under- 
graduate and graduate degrees from Yale University. 


It is with regret that we record the death by his own hand on April 8 of Mr. 
Leon Fraser, a member of the Board of Trustees of the American Historical As- 
sociation and a financier and public servant of international standing. At the 
` time of his death he was president of the First National Bank of New York after 
two years as chairman of the board of the Bank of International Settlements. 
Mr. Fraser was a graduate of Columbia, where he also earned his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. He was admitted to the bar and at one time was an instructor 
in political science in his alma mater. His untimely death at the age of fifty-six 
closed a brilliant and varied career. 


John D. Hicks, Morrison professor of history in the University of California, 
has been appointed dean of the graduate division in that institution succeeding 
the late Charles B. Lipman. 


Hans Kohn of the department of history of Smith College will deliver in the 
week of July 16 the five lectures on the Norman Wait Harris Foundation 
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at Northwestern University on representative thinkers of nineteenth century 
nationalism. 


A. T. Volwiler is visiting preset of history this summer at Washington 
University in St. Louis. 


W. Turrentine Jackson of Iowa State College and Anatole Mazour of the 
University of Nevada are visiting instructors at the University of Wyoming 
summer session. Professor Mazour has been invited to Stanford University as 
visiting associate professor for the academic year 1945-46. 


W. T. Laprade, professor of European history and chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Duke University, has been appointed managing editor of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly to succeed the late Henry R. Dwire. 


Oscar Halecki, director of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
has recently been appointed professor of Slavonic history at the University of 
Montreal. Dr. Halecki will hold his new post in addition to his work as professor 
of history at Fordham University and as director of the Polish Institute. 


Donald G. Barnes of Western Reserve University and A. A. Lobanov of the 
University of Southern California are members of the University of Michigan 
summer session staff for 1945. In September Professor Lobanov will become a 
regular member of the staff to take charge of the work in Slavic history. Professor 
Albert Hyma, who has been on leave of absence during the past year, will return 
to his regular duties at the beginning of the fall term. 


Arthur E. Bestor, jr., has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Stanford University. 


George Bauerlein, jr., resigned as assistant professor of history at North Caro- 
lina State College, effective March 1, in order to enter business in Alabama. 


Winston B. Thorson has been given a permanent appointment as assistant 
professor of history at the State College of Washington. 


Colton Storm, curator of maps at the William L. Clements Library, University - 


of Michigan, has been appointed curator of manuscripts at that library following 
the resignation of Howard H. Peckham, who has gone to the Indiana Historical 
Bureau. Mr. Storm will continue to have charge of maps for a time. 


Paul M. Angle, formerly secretary of the Illinois State Historical Society, has 
been appointed director and secretary of the Chicago Historical Society to succeed 
the late Dr. L. Hubbard Shattuck. 
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